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PREFACE 


In 1943 it was proposed to presei>t a Volume of Studies in Indoiogy to 
Dr. B. I^w, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D. Lit!., on the completion of his 55th 
year on the 25th October 1946. It is needless to recount the services of Dr. 
Law to Ancient Indian History and Cuituro in general anrl Buddliistic 
studies in particular. His jxirsfcvering researclwis in Buddhistic and allied 
subjects during the last quarter of a century have b<mu: abundant fruit in 
tlie form of a series i>f original studies replete wifn erudition and scholarshij). 
His valuable editions of Buddhist texts and translations have claritied 
our understanding of Buddhist philosophy and religion. It is therefore in 
the fitness of things that a volume of studies in Indology should be presented 
to him as a mark of appreciation of his dynamic, selfless and scholarly work 
and as a partial redemi^tion of tht' debt of gratitude, we owe to him. God 
has fulfilled our de«iie and we express our gratitude to all those wlio havT 
extended their hearty co-operation, and to the Indian Research Institute 
for undertaking to publish the Volume. At the same time we express our 
dwp sorrow for some among the conlriburors who could not live to see the 
fxx)k in print 

* 

It is now fo! the iniblic to judge how fat v/e Jiave succeeded in coinplet 
ing tlie VoluiiK? for firescntation to a sctiofar of Dr. I^tw’s eminence. 

D. R. Bh.'Vndark.xk 
B. M. B.aki;.\ 

K. A. Ntiakant.a Sastri* 

B. K. GHOsrr . 

P. K. n<w. 


12 - 12 - 44 , 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Tlys Volume has been projected from a sense of duty which his many 
friends and admirers feel that they owe to Dr. Bimala Cliurn Law in record- 
inK in a iiennanent form their deep appreciation of the manifold service"? 
rendered by him to the cause', of his country in general and to that of learn- 
ing and scholarsfiip in particular. 

Dr. Law is a unique personality both as a jrhilantliropist and as a num of 
letters. Ife is a favourite child of the two .goddesses of Lak?mi and Saras 
vati who, forgetting their mutftal jealousy, have combined to confer upon 
him their clioicest blessings. He is at once a patron and a devotee of 
learning. 

Born in Calcutta on the 2(it.h October 1891, he is a scion of the ancient 
family of Calcutta. He is the youngest son of the late Mr. .\mbica 
Cl'.urn Law, and the youngest grandson of tlie late Mr Jaygobind Law. 
C. I. E. 

Ai, a man of letters, he is already the author of more than 40 learned 
works on a variety of subjects connected with Ancient Indian History. 
Kthnerfogy. Geography. Archawlogy, Buddhism, .Jainism and the like. He 
is an acknowledged international authority on Buddhism and Jainism. He 
is also a sound student of Law. His book entitled “ The Law of Gift in 
British India'’ is the only authoritative book on the subject 


II 

ACADEMIC AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS 

He has to his credit a rare record of varied academic distinctions con- 
ferred upon him by the Universities and other iMiblic bodies. 

He received his education at the Calcutta Presidency College and the 
Calcutta Univere^ty. 

In 1914 he graduated with Honours in Pali. In 1916 he passed the 
M.A. Examination standing First in the First Class in Pali including Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit, jplpigraphy and Palaeography. He also graduated in I.,aw. 
In 1924 he obtained the Degree of Doctor of Pliilosophy in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. In the same year, lie was awarded the Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Gt^d Medal by the University of Calcutta for his original re- 
searches. He is also a D. Litt. in History and a Bonarjee Research ftrize- 
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man of the Lucknow University and a Griffith i’rizcman of the Calcutta 
University. 

Tlie Vidyalathkara Pirivetja has conferred upon him the special title of 
Buddhdgama Sirotnaiji in recognitiem of the conspicuous services rendered 
by him to the cause of Buddhism and Buddhistic studies, a rare distinction 
with which few Indians have been honoured by tlie Buddhists of Ceylon. 

He is asscciated with the following learned todies and public institu- 
tions in different capacities ; 

He is an Honorary Memtoi of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona ; Honorary Member of the Ganga Nath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad ; Honorary Life-Member of the Calcutta Geographical 
Society ; Honorary Corres|»ndent of the Archaeological Sur\'ey of India ; 
President of tlie Calcutta Geographical Society ; President of the Pracyavajji 
Mandir ( Sclwxil of Oriental Learning ). Calcutta ; Vice-President, Vaijgiya 
Sahitya Parishat ( 1343 B.S. -■ 1936-37 i, Calcutta ; Vice-President, Buddha 
Society. Bombay ; Vice-President, Indian .Association ftir the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta ; Vice-President. Indium Science News Association, Vice 
President, Indian Research Institute, Calcutta ; Vice-Prcsid«it, Iran Society. 
Calcutta ; Life-Member of the Bengal Educational Society : Life-Member of 
Nfirlsiksha Saniiti (Council of Education for Women); Life-Member of the 
Sanskrit ^liitya Parishat, Calcutta : Life-Member of Uie Visvabliarali Santi- 
niketan ; Life-Member of the Numismatic Society of India, Bombay : a 
Trustee of the Vidya«igar Institute, Calcutta : Historical and Archaeological 
Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1944-45 ; Fellow, Royal Asiatic 
Society of (.Jreat Britain and Ireland ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Branch ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Fellow of 
tlic Royal Grographical Stxicty, London ; Corix)ralc Member of the American 
Oriental Society ( 1937-40 } ; Vice-President of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art ; Vice-President. British Indian AsstKiation for 1942-43 ; 
Member of the P>xecutive 0>mmittee of the B, I. .Association ( 1943-44, 
1944-45 ) ; Vice-President, City Athletic Club, Calaitta ; Life-Member of 
the Automobile Association of Bengal, Calcutta ; Member of the General 
Committee of the Calcutta War Committee ( Appointed in August 1940); 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 
tory and Indology instituted by Bombay Historical Society ; Vice-President 
of the National Defence and Savings Week Oimmittee (^941 ) ; Member 
of the General Committee of the Silver Jubilee Fund of late King George V 
( 1935 ) ; Member of the General Corrunittee of the Red Cross Society and 
St. John Ambulance Association ; Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Medical College Centenary (1934); Member of the All-Bengal Central 
Floorl Relief Committee (1943). 

Dr. Law is a big Zemindar of Bengal and Landholder of Calcutta ; an 
advocate of the Calcutta High Court ; a Justice of the Peace and a Presi- 
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doKy Magistrate o£ Calcutta He is a Partner of Messrs. Prawn Kishen Law 
& Co. which is one of the oldest trading firms of Calcutta. He is a Free 
Mason and has been elevated to the rank of a Mark Master Mason. 

Ill 

BENEFACTIONS 

Tlie world of scholars knows him for his writings, but is not so well 
acquaintied with the other aspect of his personality, his phenomenal philan- 
thropy in aid of approved public causes. It is his way to do g(X)d in stealth. 
He shuns publicity like poison. His daily small gifts are hardly known 
even to the inner circle of his friends. But tliere are many public institu- 
tions which loudly proclaim what they owe to his silent benefactions, of 
which they will remain permanent witnesses and enduring memorials from 
generation to generation. 

His lx*nefactions cover a wude range of humanitarian purposes. He 
has resixmdecl lilxirally to the call of the suffering, irrtspective of caste or 
cret'd, to the cr^’’ for relief of the jxior, the infirm, the helpless, tlie afflicted, 
the dist'ased, the di^stitute, and the distressed. 

His charijties are informed by the loftiest idealism, a spirit of dis- 
interested {xrsilivist stwial service, of worship of Nara-Nautyam, of serving 
Cod by serving Man. 

lie has endowed Ix'ds in Hospitals, founded Fref-Stude,ntships in Schools 
and Orlleges, giujeral as- well as technical, offered facilities for higher research, 
heljxxl the cause of advancement of learning by learned Societies, and liber- 
ally financed (he publication of original contributions to knowiedge. His 
charities keep flowing in a continuous stream. 

Some of his typical Ixtncfactions are. worthy of special mention. Besides 
endowing beds at Hospitals, he Iras paid a substantial contribution towards 
the construction of the Anderson Casualty Block at the Calcutta Medical 
College, and to the King Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculosis Fund in Bengal. 

Many of the Funds started at different places for the relief of distress 
caused by Eartliquake, Cyclone, Flood or Famine have always received 
liberal contributions from him. 

Some of his charities have been directed towards the promotion of 
Publio Works oF Utility, and of Cultural and Social Amenities, in vari^ms 
forms, whether it be Water-Works, Scheme for Afforestation, Supply of 
Stud-bulls, free distribution of booklets for children. Athletics or Clubs and 
Libraries. 

His very timely contribution for the supply of stud-bulls was thus 
appreciated by the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow : “ I have learnt with much 
satisfaction of your generous gift, and write to say how mucli I appreciate 
it. The improvement of tire breed of cattle in India is a matter of the first 
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importance, and your generous donation will assist to further a work of real 
national interest." 

The war has had its full share of his munificence. He has contributed 
liberally to the different War Purposes Funds in Bengal. He has paid more 
than Rs. 20,0001- to the Indian Red Cross Society and to St. John Ambu- 
lance Association. He has paid substantial donations towards the Civic 
Guard Funds, l^ady Mary Herbert’s Women’s War Fund, H. E. Governor 
of Bengal's Christmas Gifts Fund for troops, 11 1 19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
I. T. F. Dinapore ( 1940 ) . He has been helping the cause of tlwv War in 
many ways. 

'I'he value of his gifts to these institutions has been acknowledged by 
the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, in the following terms ; " Re- 
membering the many occasions upon which you have helped me before, 1 
regard this doaition as yet anoUier example of your consistent generosity 
and public-spiritedness ; and if I am able to count upon the same measure 
of support and interest coming from all sections of the community, I don’t 
think Bengal will have any dilficulty in fulfilling its full obligations in this 
great humanitarian cause." 

His Excellency R. G. Casey, the present Governor of Bt*ng?.l, has also 
expressed to him his appreciation of an additional gift as follows : “I 
can assure you that this sum will contribute substantially to the fulfilment 
of Bengal’s obligations to the sick and the. suffering, and that it will 
most gratefully appreciated by those, who have sacrificed so much in this 
war on our behalf.” 

His contribution to the Cyclone Relief Fund was thus appreciated by 
the Governor, of Bengal : “ I regard this prompt and generous gesture as 
splendid evidence of your public-spiritcdness and your sympathy for the 
suffering. I can assure you that it will be most warmly appreciated by 
those who are in most urgent need of assistance." 

His donation to the Srxriety for the Protection of Children in India in 
response to an appeal issued by Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlith 
gow was thus appreciated on her behalf: “Your generous donation is a 
source of great encouragement in the face of difficult conditions obtaining 
at this present time.” 

His amtribution towards the King Emi^eror's Silver Jubilee Fund in 
the neighbouring Province of Bihar has been thus apprecialfed by the Deputy 
Cewnmissioner of Hazaribagh, Mr. S. L. Marwood : " I wish to thank 

you personally for your liberal contribution which is one of the first received 
in this district. It will be a groat enamragement to the Committee aitd an 
example to other subscribers.” 

Dr. Law has been the recipient of the Silver Jubilee Medal ( 1^5 ) 
and the Coronation Medal ( 1937 ) as a personal souvenir from flis Majei 
ty the King Emperor of India. 
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His contributions towards these humanitarian and War purposes total 
more than ^ lac and a half. 

An account may now be given of some of his known educational bt ne- 
factions as follows : — 

(1) A donation of Rs. 8,000.- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for the institution of a medal called the “ Bimala Churn I^w G<dd Medal ", 
to be awarded to “ the person who has made conspicuously important con - 
tribution to Indologj'." 

(2) * A donation of Rs. 3,000 1- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for financing the publication of its popular I.ectitres. 

(3) A donation of Rs. S.OOOj- to the Indian .Association for the Cul- 
tivation of Science at Calcutta foi endowing the ‘Bimala Churn l>aw Gold 
Mtidal ' to be awarded every year to “ a person who has made the most 
imijortant contribution to Science including Medicine." 

(4) A donation of Rs. toward.s tlve endowment of a Research 

Fund instituted b\f the aforesaid Indian .Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. 

(5) A awitribution of R.s. 1,0001- to the Indian Science News Asso- 
ciation. 

(G) A donation of Rs. 7,000j- to the University of Calcutta for pur- 
chasing F/lectron Microscoix- for the Biophysical Laboratory of the Univer- 
.sity C-ollege of Science. 

(7) A donation of Rs. 3,0(X)j- to Rabindra Sainiti, Calcutta, for en- 
dowing a prize on Rabindranath Tagore. 

(8) A donation of Rs. 5,000|- to Sarat Clmnder Chatterjee Building 

Fund. 

(9) A recurring annual grant of Rs. 1,500 - to the Daulatpur Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Industries in Bengal. 

(10; A donation of lis. 5,000 for the construction of a Hall at the 
Asutosh College, Calcutta. 

(11) A donation of Rs. 5,CKX>!- to the Chitlaranjan Sevasadan. Cal- 
cutta, and another donation of Rs. 4,0001 - to the Dufferin Hospital. Cal- 
cutta; for the endowment of tw'o beds to jx-riietuate the memory of his 
deceased daughU‘r. 

(12) A domtion of Rs. 5,0CK)1- to the Chitlaranjan llaspital, Calcutla. 
for endowing a bed. 

(13) A donation of Rs. 2,5001- to the Calcutta Homoeoiiatiiic Oillcge 
for endowing a bed to tfie sacred memory of his late grandfather Jaygo- 
bind Law, C.I.E.’ 

(14) A contribution of Rs. l.OOOj- annually (1935 to 1939) to the 
Kcm Ins^ute of Holland towards the publicaticm of its Annual Bibliogra- 
phy of Indian Archaeology. 
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(15) A donation amounting up to now to over Rs. 40,000|- to the 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, to conduct its quarterly Jfmrnal. the 
“ Indian Culture 

(16) A donation of Rs. 5,0001- to the Lucknow University Endowment 
of Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji I./«ture.ship. 

(17) A donation of Rs. 1,0001- to the Ganga Nath .Iha Research Insti- 
tute at Allahabad. 

(18) A donation of Rs. 3,000;- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bom- 
bay whkh holds it as a Fund, the. interest of which is to be spent *10 buying 
books in Pali and Sanskrit, to be kept separately in its Library as a sjwcial 
collection under the designation, ‘ Dr. B. C. Law Collection 

(19) A donation of Rs. 12, (XK):- to the Royal Asiatic Society in Lon- 
don. which the Sfxicty has created into a Trust Fund, the income Ikmii 
which is being utilised by it (or the iniblication of learned monographs on 
topics of Indology in the Royal Asiatic ^jciety’s S|>ecial Series called ‘ Dr. 
Bimala Churn Law T lust Series '. 

(20) A gift of valuable stone images and sculptures of the Bengal 
School tt> the Indian Museum, Calaitta, and that of a very valuable i\wy 
image from Orissa to the same institution. 

(21) A gift to the Mahalxidhi Society, Calcutta, of a granite figure 
of Prajfia Paramita from his own collection. 

(22) A presemt of Persian and Muglial Manuscripts of great histori- 
cal value to the Delhi Fort Museum, and also to the Islamic section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta (1939 >. 

The total of his endowments of Free-studentshii>s at different educa- 
tional institutions amounts to over Rupees Fifty thousand : (1) Rs. 10,500!- 
for the Calcutta Medical Oillege ; (2) Rs. 16,700!- for the Bengal Engi- 
neering College, Sibpur (Howrah); (3) Rs. 8.0001- for the Calcutta 
Presidency College ; (4) Rs. 4,500!- for the Government Commercial Insti- 
tute, Calcutta ; ( 5) Rs. 6,0001- for the Calcutta Bethune College, and R,^. 
4,500]- for the Campbell Medical Schex)], Calcutta. 

IV 

LlTERAIiY CONTRIBUTIONS 

We may now turn to the work and achievements oj Dr. Law in the 
field of scholarship. The quantity arwl quality of his literary output are 
unique in the annals of letters. .As has been already stated, he is to-day 
the author of more than 40 learned works dealing with different aspects of 
Buddhism, .lainism, Ancient Indian History, Geography, 'and Archaeology. 
All these works by the thoroughness and standard of their scholarship mark 
him out as an • Indologist of the first rank. The range and .dq>th of his 
scholarship will be evident from his numerous publications. 
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His noteworthy contributions to Ancient Indian History consist of the 
following vk'>rks : 

1. K§atriya Clans in Buddhist India, 

2. Kgatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 

3. Ancient Mid-Indian K§atriya Tribes, Vol. I. 

4. Ancient Indian Tribes, L, 

a Ancient Indian Tribes, II., 

/:>. lubes in Aiicieiii inuia, 

7. India as described in early texts f>f Buddhism and Jainism, 

iS. The Magadhas in Ancient India (RAS l\ib. 

In his several Volumes on Tribes, he presents a comprehensive and 
svsverna tic account of more than 130 tribes Monging to different parts of 
India and playing an im]x>rtant jDart in the early history of India. In 
tikse works, he has drawn ur)on all the available sources, Brahmanical, Bud- 
dhist and Jain. He has utilisrxl original works in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, 
Tibetan and Chinesi\ and also epigraphic and numismatic sources, 
archaeological jiruis and the itineraries of the Chinese; pilgrims. A careful 
and (?xhau*tive study of ancient Indian tribes written in a spirit 
of scientific resj'rarcb and without any parti pris has bi^en presented for the 
first time in th<-.‘:?e books on trilies. One may rightly say with Dr, Sten 
Kono’w tlKit ■ ilie iuore \vc had tv.x)ks of the same kind, not only about tribes 
and clans but also about geographical designations, the belter it wirald lx: 
for tile vvoild of scholarshi[j.* * He has spltMidirily enlarged and supplemented 
the materials which were shortly dealt, with by Rhys Davids,’ as remarked 
by Dr. Ceiger. * It must bo admitted that the future historian of India 
will find his task substa.ntially furthered both by the wide knowledge and 
sound judgment of the author/ 

His treatise entiUed ** India as described in early texts of Buddhism 
mid Jainism ” is a well written b(x>k dealing with tlie geographical position 
of India, its kings and iieoples, social life and economic conditions, religion, 
education and learning, based on the early texts of the Buddhists and Jains 
written in Pali and Ardhamagadhl. together with relevant Brahminical 
texts throwing light on obscure points. The treatment is entirely novel 
and the results achieved are excellent. In the opinion of Dr, Keith, ' no 
author has done as much as Dr. I^w has to make living the picture, of 
ancient India and wc are deeply indebted to his learning and skill in cxix:)si- 
lion. This well -arranged and useful book represents tlie intensive phase’ 
W'hich Indian histopcal studies are now entering as a ipt^sult of the labours of 
Indian scholars. A vast array of facts effectively marshalled presents to us 
kings and courtiers, saints and knaves, calculating money-lenders with their 
promissory notes and records of wealth on gold and copper plates, resource- 
ful merchants and skilled craftsmen. This conscientious and painstaking 

B 
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work goes to elucidate the progress of the country in the drflferent fields of 
culture.’ 

The following are the more notable contributions made by Dr. Law to 
Ancient Indian Archaeology and Geography : 

1. Srdvasti in Indian Literature { A. S. I. Memoir No. 50 ) 

2. Rajagriha in Ancient Literature ( A. S. 1. Memoir No. 58 ) 

3. Kausdnitn in Ancient Uterature ( A. S. I. Memoir No. 60 ) 

4. Panchdlas and their capital Ahkhchhatra (A. S. I. Memoir^ No. 68) 

5. Ujjayint in Ancient India ( Arch. Deptt., Gwalior) 

6. Geography of Early Buddhi’im 

7. Geographical Essays 

8. Holy Places of India 

9. Rivers of India 

10. Mountains of India. 

An attempt has bam made in the litsl five monographs to present a 
graphic jiicture of the ancient sites of sravastl, Rajagriha, Kausambi, Ahi- 
chchhatra and UjjayinI from ancient Indian literature, coins, inscriirtions as 
well as from the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. These e.xhaustive and 
systematic Memoirs will itnmortalizc his name. 

His treatise on the ancient city of Ujjayini gives for the first lime a 
full and systematic account of its history based on all available original 
sources supplemented by the evidence of coins and inscriptions and the 
information supplied by the Chinese travellers. This .monograjih shrrws 
what an imiiortant place an intensive study of local history and specializexl 
vvork in a limited field can have in building up the general history of India 
in all its aspects, political, cajuomic or cultural. There is no wonder tliat 
Indologists of the eminence of I*'. W. Thomas, Barnett, Wiuternitz, Keith. 
Johnston, Stein, Geiger, or Oldham, should have spoken so highly of these 
works. In the opinion of Winternitz, ‘ this work adds one more to the long 
list of highly useful publications which we already owe to him and adds also 
to our knowledge of the history of ancient India. This excellent piece .of 
work, full of information and completely free from unjustifiable speculation, 
has received admiration on all hands’. 

His excellent Memoir on Rajagriha is an admirable piece of scholarly 
workmanship. By collecting every detail about tliis ancient city, he has 
contributed a new chapter If) the work which he has undertaken. 

His Geography of Early Buddhism is undoubtedly an example of his 
erudition and sound exposition. In the well-considered qpinion of the Gor- 
man Orientalist, Otto Schrader, ‘ this is indeed the kind of work which is 
often missed when reading through the Pifakas and which every Indologist 
will welcome as a great boon. ’ He admires the pains which the author has 
taken in collecting every available material on the subject. He expre.sste 
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his opinion that this book will become ‘ an indispensable work of reference 
for all of .them/ The great Russian scholar, Theodore Stcherbatsky, remarks 
that this book ‘answers a long- felt need and will be highly appreciated by 
all students of Buddhist India/ 

His Geographical Essays is ‘ a really valuable digest of information, ' as 
Dr. Barnett remarks. Dr. Keith says that ‘ it is a most valuable collection 
rich in accurately stated and carefully collected facts and lays all students 
once more under a deep debt of gratitude/ 

These two works offer us a systematic exix)sition of geograpliical and 
topc^graphical information based on critical study and research, following 
the lines of investigation started by Sir William Jones, Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningliani, Buchnnon Hamilton, and Mackenzie. 

His Holy Places of India, Mountains of India and Rivers of India 
are the publications of the Calcutta Geographical Society. They are 
histoTico-geogra|)liical sketchis subjt'cts presented for the fust time. The 
holy places of India conmcii^d v;ith the three religions. Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism, have been arrangt^l regionally and illustraVcid wiih mai)s and 
skctchCvS, Jiie lirst named work places the educated India of to-day under 
a deep debt of gratitude by describing the holy places of India in a very 
picturesque manner, combining the historians desire for detail with a scru- 
pulous attention to the tourist s or pilgrims need of toj^ographical inforrnii- 
tion. The result of this happy combination makes these works indisfxm- 
sable guides to these places of pilgrimage. By his first hand study of Sans- 
krit, Pali and Prakrit literature, he is eminently qualified to write this book 
and his g(x)giaphical training lias added to the utility of the text by enriching 
it with thn?e maps showing eastern India, north and north-western India 
and southern India respectively. 

His monograrih on the Rivers of India presents a systematic account 
of the rivers of India, dividing them into the Sindhu, Desert-River, Ganga- 
Yamuna, BhaglratliT-ThKighly, Brahmaputra-Meghna, coastal rivers. Coda- 
van, Kiishtia, Kaveri, Penner and Narmada-TaptJ systems. 

His Mounlmns of India presents likewise a systematic account of the 
mountains of northern, western, eastern, central and southern India bas(.*d 
on the materials available from Indian literature, the accounts of the GretJc 
geographers and 7he itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. 

Dr. Law is a life-long student of Jainism w^ith an intimate acquaiiitancc 
with its literature and historical traditions. His publications in this im- 
portant branch Indology are not so numerous as in other branches. But 
his book entitled Mahdvira : His Life and Teachings, gives us an objective 
account of what may be learnt from the Jaina and Buddhist texts regarding 
the historical founder of Jainism. It is characterized by the same accuracy, 
the same careful choice of facts, the same objectivity and sobriety of judg- 
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merit which form the marked features of all his writings. It will be diftkult 
to find out a btxik which gives a clearer and more systematic diis^ription of 
the life and teacliings of the Great Jain leader. It is no exaggeratiQn to say 
that this very suggestive account has been written in a spirit of impartiality 
and freedom from the narrow prejudice that so often vitiate the writings of 
sectarian authors. In the opinion of Geiger, ‘ it is an excellent comparative 
study of Maliavira and Buddha, which sheds a flocxl of light on several 
iioints at issue.' Wo welcome the publication of this kind which contains 
valuable details some of wliich dcsen'c careful consideration, as hns been 
rightly pointed out by the w(‘ll-known Gorman Indologist, Glascnapp. 

Dr. Law has unrivalled knowledge of Buddhist literature, religion and 
philosoi>hy. All his works on Buddhism and Buddhist thought are very 
irn{x>rtant. as they help much to elucidate many chflicuit and knotty points. 
A brief account of these may here be given. 

A llhlory 0 / Pali LileTuture (in two Volumes): It is a comprehensive 
work of Pail literature. It is a clear iuid exhaustive exposition of all the ini' 
portant problems of the subject and is marked by the solx'r and impartial 
judgment of the author. It contains a very learned and imjiortant d*scu^sir)n of 
the relative chronology of the canonical texts, whicli means, according to 
Geiger, ‘ a considerable progress beyond what Rhys Davids has s;iid on the 
subject.’ In the opinion of Winternitz. ‘this is the m<3St comprehensive 
tiX3atment of Pali literature that has so far been published. The well-known 
Vrmch savant F'inot so much liked the lyook that he was frank enough to 
Sciy : “ 11 seems to me extremely well-deviscrl to providi^ tillers in the Buddha - 
hyetre with an invaluable slock of iniormation and references. The author 
has worked hard for this result and undoubtedly he will reap in return much 
punya v/ith the gratitude of the whole panditajana"' 

The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa : This book is the first systematic 
treatment of Buddhaghosa as a man and as a Pali commentator. The late 
lamented Mrs. Rliys Davids in her Foreword to this book, says : “ The book 
is all the more needed now as a very ustdul compendium of what we yet 
know' of Buddhaghfxsa both from his own works and from other doairnents. 
It is a wdbexecuted piece of work in which the author has collected all the 
historical and semi -historical materials bearing on the life and labour of 
the great Master of the Law' and sifted them with considerable ability, sup- 
plementing these by chapters <3n the origin and development of the stand- 
ard ajmnu^ntaries on the Buddhist scriptures (a very interesting expose), 
OT! Buddhaghosa’s successors, and on his writings.” Geigpr and Carpenter 
have expressed their admiration of this bcx.)k. Tlic former considers it to 
lx:: ‘ an excellent monograph ’ on the celebrated commentator of the holy Bud- 
dhist scriptures and the latter takes it to be a very important book on the 
subjtx:t. He also thinks that the chaiitcrs on the origin of the commentaries 
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and the interpretation of Buddhism by Buddhagliosa ‘may bring many valu 
able sidelights on the history of Buddhism and its consolidation as a system 
of thought in the Theravdda.' 

Historical Gleanings : This is an interesting and well-written collec- 
tion of essays on historical topics. In the opinion of Dr. E. J. Thomas, 
‘the b<x»k gives much more information of Buddhist notions than can be 
gained from the usual books.’ 

Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective : This is a comprehensive 
treatment of the eschatology of iwpular Buddhism. Cieiger, Carpenter, 
Pargiter and Rapst)n have greatly appreciated this work and one of them 
gcX‘s so far as to say that it is ‘ full of rich illustrations of the working of the 
principles of Karma in producing merit and guilt. A armparison of these with 
similar conceplions in Brahmanism would show how much folklore was com- 
mon to the two groups of teaching.’ I^rd Zetland who lias contributed a Fore- 
word to this b:'ok introduces it sjjying : " If the reader after perusal of tlie 
Volume has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschatology of 
jxipulai Buddhisin, he will have no one but himself U) blame for I>r. I-aw h.as 
admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform." 

The iSuddhist Conception of Spirits : 'I'lns book acciuaints tlie reader 
as far as {X\sslblc with wiiat the ancient Buddhists thought about the spirits 
and spirit world. A study of the prela Iwlief among the southern Buddhists 
is bound to bt; attractive, tldger says : “ tliis book has preserved no doubt 
the ijopular beliefs spread all over India. It shows us that Buddhism did 
not annihilate the older creeds and ideas but the teacher adopted them and 
insertwl tlurm into his owm system." Hopkins txnnts out tliat it fulfils its 
purjxise admirably in giving a very clear notion of what the Buddhists 
undenstoixl by the spirits departed and others. 

Wofnen in Buddhist Literature : It contains a clear and airaprehensivc 
aca>unt of women in early Buddhism. It deals with marriage and marital 
relations, ]x)sition of slave girls, the place of dancing girls and courtesans in 
society, female education, female character, influence of Buddha's doctrine 
on women, the origin and amstitution of the order of nuns, and prominent 
Buddhist women. This subject has been ably tackled for the first time by 
Dr. Law before I. B. Homer and others. 

Concepts of* Buddhism : ITiis is a publication of the Kem Institute, 
Holland. It is a scholarly analysis of some of tlx; important concepts of 
Buddhism based upon a careful study of original texts. It deals with eleven 
Buddhist concepts. Dr. F. W. Thomas considers it to be ‘ an excellent work, 
one. of the best of the author’s writings.’ ‘ The precision and exactnc-is of its 
statements and the aptness of its citations render it eminently suitable for 
forming ari<i conveying to students a correct idea of the main features of 
Buddhist doctrine.’ Dr. Keith remarks that ‘the author has aimed at pre- 
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senling us with a large mass of material carefully chosen, accurately inter- 
preted and skilfully co-ordinated, bearing on the essential ideas of^ Buddhism 
as it is ijresented to us esfX'cially in the Pali texts. Dr. Law s work is of 
jx^nnanent value.' 

A Mofiual of Buddhist Historical Traditions {Saddhamma Snfigaha) : 
This b(x.)k: w^hich is a publication of the University of Calcutta is the first 
English rendering of an imix)rtant text of Theravada Buddhism. The 
Saddhamnia Safigaha is said to have been compiled by Thera Dhammakitti 
of Ceylon at a great monastery called Lankarama built by the great king 
Pararnaraga. It comprises 11 chajjters and his introduction contains a very 
goixl summary of tiie contents, chapter by chapter. 'I'he liistorical value 
of this work is enhanced by the inclusion of rlic account of two Buddliist 
Cx>u!icils held in Ceylon during the reigns of T>evanampiyatis:vi and Vatta- 
gamani There is a very important and interesting account in this b(K'.k as 
to how tlie four great Nikayas were entrusted to various Theras at the 
First Council. The story of the Buddhas prediction about tire establish- 
ment of the sasana in Ceykrn has bt'en developed a stc]) furtlrcr in this bix.>k 
than els<^where. AVe get a very interesting account of the thrt^e original com- 
mentaries on the Tripitaka. The translati<rn is very satisfactory and Dr. 
l^w has indeed rendered a great service to the students of Buddhism and 
Buddhist history by preparing this valuable translation written in a scholar- 
ly style. The book is indeed a valuable asset to the library of Buddhist 
literature. 

Designation of Human Types, The Minor Anthologies of the Pali 
Canon — Pmt III-- Buddhavamsa and Canydpitaka : The first named 

work is a publication of the l^ali Text Society. It is the first English ren- 
dering of the fourth book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka called Puggalnpmhatii. 
According to Geiger, ‘ the translation is very well made and remarkably 
conect.* 

The Minor Anthologies included in the &icrcd B(:K>ks of the Buddhist 
Series contain an English version of the Buddhavamsa and CariyupUaka by 
Dr. Law whose love for indology and scholarship in Buddhist Hiterature 
nefxls little or no mention to students of Buddhism, 

As an editor of Pali texts. t<K), Dr. Law stands pre-eminent. Besides 
Ixing an editor of the Indian Culture, he has edited the following btxrks : 
Thnpavanisa, Buddhistic Studies, and Z>. R. Bhandarlar Volume. The 
Tkupavamsti has been edited for the first time by him for the Pali Text 
Society, lx)ndon. 

The second Ixxik is a collection of essays written by scholars of repute 
on Buddhism and Buddhist thought. Dr. Keith points out that the editor 
has sucaxxled in securing ‘ many and varied communications which together 
form a very important addition to our knowledge of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion, history and philology.’ In the opinion of Dr. Barnett, ‘the 
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publication of this fine spiritual puspanjali is a ptinya of a high order and 
Dr. Law has laid the world of schdiarship under a deep debt of gratitude to 
hin».’ 

T1 »e D. R, Bhandarkar Volume edilud by Dr. Law has bex'n well received 
by Indian and Eun>i>ean scliolars all over tlie world. It is undoubtedly 
a very valuable contribution to ancient Indian history. 

A Study of Ike Mahdvasiu and Supplement : The Mahdvas^lu which 
is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and doctrines is one of (lie imfiortaia. 
Buddhist tKjoks. I.)t, .Uiw has given a bird's-eye view of this text. He has 
‘ succeeded in reducing its confused mass to a comprehensive shape,’ as Dr. 
fk»j)kiris points out. Di’. Baniett considers it to Ix' ‘ a very helpful book 
Wiiicii may serve as a guide to tlic student through the wilderness of the 
oiiginal text.’ Rapson cfingiatulates him on * his patience in analysing 
encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore and his skill in making such an interesting 
st'.lection from its contents.* I'he celebrated Gi^rman Indologist Hermann 
Jacobi remarks that ‘all student -i*of Buddhism will Ix^ glad to use this guide 
to the }x.\vildering contents of that imporiant text.* 

Dr. Law has published in Devandgari ciiar:u:ters the texts of the Ddthil 
va'oiHi ( Hie history of the (<Kith-relic ) and lire Cariyapihika \ the collection 
of ways of ctuiduci' ) with their Pmglis}i translations. 

He has also enriciied Bengali literature by his well-knovvn publications 
cntitkxJ Gautama Buddha. Lkchavi fdli Preta Tattva. Bauddharamafji, 
Hciuduhoyugcr Uhiigola, Jainuguru Mahdinui, Bharaier Pu>iycdhtha, and 
Saiindarananda Kdvya. He has translated Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda 
Kfwyn into Bengali language long befort' the aiipearancc of Johnston’s Eng- 
lish trmisUition, which acknowledges the holy) derived from Dr. Law’s Ben 
gali rendering of the work. 

The Law of Gift in Briiish India y First Edition 1924 and s(.x:ond Edi- 
tion 192(i) : This tKx>k collects in one place all that is to Ix: said on the 
subject of gifts, a subject upon which the theocratic principles of Hindu 
Law do not always coincide w'ith the secular view of Roman ant! English 
Jurisprudence, and what is its modern equivalent in this country, the rules 
of justice, equity and good conscience. Tl is a complete and compreliensive 
treatise on a subject which is often before* the Courts. It is an intelligent 
attempt to co-ordinate the texts and casc^-notes into a cohen.'iir commentary 
which is bound to be of ust? to legal practitioner?. A critical study of tlic 
ancient texts and. of the irnprovemenus made by judicial decisions m tlic law 
laid down in the texts are not the least interesting features of the work. The 
lx)ok discloses great originality and research and is bound io provoke 
thought on the theories jxit forward by the author who ha? fully dealt with 
the entire pise-law up-to-date. 

A jurist of repute like Sir George Rankin remarks that ‘ the exposition 
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of the principles of the Law of Gift is clear and his discussion of the case- 
law is woll-arrani5t:d and accurate.* 

It may be noted that many of Dr. Law's works liavc found their pub- 
lishers in several learned Societies such as the Royal Asiatic &>oiety of 
(ireat Britain and Ireland, the Pali Text Socricty of England, the Kern In- 
stitute of Holland, the Archaeological Department of tlie Government of 
India, tlie University of Calcutta, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, the Calcutia Geographical Society, the Archajological Dej>artment of the 
Gwalior State, and the Indian Research IriSlitulc. Calcutta. « 

The ai>)ve record is to be considered not as a mere personal record ol 
Dr. Laws intellectual work and achievements. It has an imixjitant public 
aspect, showing to what extent Indian hisltJ/y in general, and Buddhism ifi 
particular, arc indt'btcd to the sirf'niious and pust.aincd labours and researches 
of one man. and of one who has consi'craicd himself t*) a career of r)ainstakiri>: 
scholarship and has “living laborious days*’ in a rare spirit of self' 
denial and asceticism, escliewing a life of leisure aiul ease Ji(ppoint(y.i for trim 
by his affluence. Very few scholars of his social position and standing have 
to their crtxlit such a dedicaUxi life or have lived to see its rich fiuitiori and 
fiuitaee in the t^ublication of such a remarkable seiies of original studies 
marked by a uniform standard ol erudition and scientific method, and also 
including among these, editions of valuable Buddhist: Texts and their tran- 
slations. 

In this connection a reference may alsr) te made to what is not so much 
kn«.»wn outside the inner circle of his friends. U is the help that he has 
been always rendering to Jiis prx>r fellow workers in the field of Rescardi by 
way of granting tliem sub\'eniions in aid of their tmblications. He has bc^en 
also rendering that help in another form by undertaking financial resixinsi- 
bility for conducting that renowned Research Journal known as tlie Indian 
Culture " on behalf of the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta. Tribute 
is due to Dr. I^aw for his elliclent editorship of this important Journal. 

He is one of the editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeo- 
logy published by the Kern Institute, Holland. He acted for sometime as 
the editor of Bengal PgsI and Present, which is the organ of the Calcutta 
Historical Sixriety. 

Besides bcx)ks, Dr. Law has to his credit numerous papers contributed 
by him on the basis of laborious and much original research to different 
learned Journals and also to Ccjnferences. The total output of his activities 
in this field may be undci'strxx! from the list given below ; 

A, Contributions to Commemoration .and Presentation Volumes : 
K. B. Palhak Commemoration Volume : 

Social. Economical and Religious Conditions of Ancient India, accord- 
ing to the Buddhist Texts. 
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Dr. S. Krishnasivarni Aiyangar Crnmneinoration Volume, 1936 ; 

South JLndia as a centre of Pali Buddhism. 

Woolner Commemoration Volume, 1940 : 

Drugs and Diseases known to Uie Early Buddhists. 

Stadia Indo-Iranka (Ehrengabe Fur Wilhelm Geiger j, 1931 : 

“ Cetiya in Buddhist Literature. 

Dr. Bhagtvanlal Indraji Commemoration Volume, 1939 : ( Journal of tlie 

Gujarat •Research Society, Vol. I, No. 4. October, 1939). 

Dependent Origination. 

A Volume of Studies in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, 1941 : 
The Andhras in Ancient India. 

Jamdchdrya Shri Ahndnnnd Centenary Commemoration Volume, 1936 : 
Teachings of Maliaviira. 

P?«/. K. V’. Rain^fisivami Aiyangar Commemorution Volume, 1910 
Matliurf). 

The CulluT(fl Heritage of India ( Sri R:jniakri?luia C'-enienary Memorial, 
Vol. I ). 

Ecschatologicai x\spcct of Nirvaoa. 

Hamprasiida Sitinvardhana-Lckhamdld. 2nd Vol. 

Pracina Bharator Rajnaitik Avastiiii. 

D. R. BhandarkMr Volume, 1940 : 

Contemporaneity of the Kings of India aiid Ceylon. 

Rad ho Kurnud Mookerji Presenlalion Volume {Bhdrata-Kamnudl) : 
Buddhist Rules of Decorum. 

B. Contributions to Conferences 
Indian History Congress ( 3rd Session, Calcutta, 1939 ) : 

O>ntemporanc‘ity of the kings of India and Ceylon. 

Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924 ; 

The Buddhist Conception of Mara. 

Fourth Oriental Conference, Allahabad, 1926 : 
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:.2) Gaigrajiby in National Life (Vol. Ill, No. 3, September, 1941). 
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;2) Sukha-r>ukha in Buddhism (March-April, 1944). 
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Lmulholdcrs Journal ; 

Bengal Zemindars (Vol. VII, No. 5, February, 1939, p. 362). 
Aryai\Path : 

Reincarnation in Buddhism (November, 19-40, Vol. XI, No. 11, p. 569). 
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Manners and Customs of the Licchavis of Ancient India (June, 1922). 
Indian Ilistoricrd Quarterly : 

(1) The Koiiaiais in Ancient India (Vol. I, No. 1, March 1925). 

(2) Marriage in Buddhist Literature (Vol. II, No. 3, September 1926). 

Snbhdrati : 

(1) Anathaiiindika (Bliadra. 1345 B.S.). 

(2) Jainaguru Mahatdra (Agraimyaj^a and Pau$, 1345 b.s.). 

(3) Tclakaiahagatha, (Vai^lkha, 1346 b.s.). 

(4) Buddhadever Prathama Dharmppadc^ (Agrahayaija, 1346 B.s.). 

(5) Sir Alexander Cunningham (Caitra, 1346 B.s.). 
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Bauddhasahitye Stricaritra (Caitra, 1335 & Vaisakha and Jai^thaf 
1336 B.S.). 

Suvatijavatjtik-samdcara : 

(!1) Suvan:iavaii.iik Jatir Varna Nirijaya {1st Year, 1323 B.S.). 

(2) Ajatasatru (Ist year, Caitra, 1323 B.S.). 

(3> Vrji-Licchavi Vivaraija (1326 b.s., 3rd year). 

(4) Practnamudra Kar§apana (2nd year, A^vin, 1385 B.S.). 

(5) Taki^asila (2nd year, Kartik, 1325 

(6) Santideva (4th year. Kartik. 1327 B.S.). 

<7) DTnanath Dhar (Jalstha, 1331 B.s., 8th year). 

(8) Paralokagata Nandalal Dcy (Phalgun, 1333 B.s., llth year). 

Silhityaparifat Patrikii : 

(1) Dak§ma BMratavarse Pali-B'-.uddha-dharmer Vistara (1342 b.s. 
No. 4). 

(2) Bauddha Apadiina (1,344 b.s. No. 2). 

(3) Bh5raGya Lakliamalayc Bauddha Bhikkhuaii (50 Bhaga, 4th 
Sarrikhyii ) . 

SiSubhdT/itl : 

(1) Bauddhatirthasthan (Pt. IV, pp. 1338-40). 

(2) Praclna Bharator Bauddha Visvavidyalaya (Pt. IV, pp. 1441-54).. 

(3) Bharater Jaina Tirtliasthan (No. 21, p. 1638). 

(4) Pradna Bharater Janapada (No. 24. p. 1890). 

(5) Pradna Bharater J5majik Avastha (No. 25, p. 1974), 

(6) Bharater Parvata O Nadi (No. 32, p. 2534). 

(7) Bharater Vai§navaUrtha (Nc). 34). 

(8) Brahmaputrer utsa sandhanc (No. 38, p. 2987). 

Pmvds'i : 

(1) Licchavide^ Vai^li ( Kartik, 1328 n.s.) 

(2) VaiSalivasI (AgraMyapa, 1328 B,s.). 

(3) Videha (Pau§, 1328 b.s.). 

('4) Canakya O Candragupta (Magh, 1328 B.S.). 

(5) B.audhasahitye Silpa O bhaugolika tathya (Voi. XXXI, Part I, 
1338 B.S,, pp. 629-32). 

(6) Pradna Bliarate Nagararaksi (Aliagh. J348 B.s.). 

(7) P,ahcsller Rajanyavarga (A§adh. 1350 n.s.). 

Bhdratavar^a : 

(1) Chayajana Bauddha Tirthikacaryer Itivftta fAgrahayapa, 1323 

B.S.). 

(2) ^dna Bharater Anjavapota (Agrahayaija, 1322 B.S.). 
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(3) Bharate Naga Puja (A^a^h, 1322 as.)- 

(4) Ranci Bhramaioa, (Asvin, 1322 B.S.). 

(5) Bharatiya t^ibrajaka (Asvin, 1328 as.). 

(6) PiSdna BFSrate Avanti (Jai$tha, 1336 B.S.). 

(7) Vatsade^ Kau^mbi (iSravatia, 1336 B.S.). 

(8) Jagannathpurer Mandir (Randii) (VaiSakha. 1337 B.S.). 

(9) Gautamer Vairagya O Sambodhilabha (Magha, 1337 B.S.). 

(10) Pradna Bharate Mahajanapada (Agiahayaiia, 1340 B.S.). 

(11) Pradna Bharater K§atriya Jati (Caitra, 1341 B.s.). 

(■12) Pr&dna Bharatiya. Attalifca (Pau?, 1343 B.s.). 

(13) Jaina Tirthasthan (iSravaaja, 1344 B.s.). 

(l-l ' Jainaguru Mahavirer Dhamropadssa (Magha, 1345 B.S.). 

(15 > Pradna Bharata (Sravaija, 1346 b.s.). 

(16) KausambI (Jaistha, 1.347 B.S.). 

(17) Bharater Puoyatlrtha f Agrahayana, Pau^. and Phalguij, 1348 B.s.). 

(18) Pradna Bliarater Vyadhi (24th year, Pi. II, No. 1. A^adha, 1344 

B.s.). 

(19) PancSler RTijnaitik Avasl-lna (Jai^fha. 1350 B.S.). 

(20) Suprasiddha Jaina Nara-Narr ( ASvin, 1343 B.S.). 

(21) Sautyapura “Pradna Mathura CSravarja, 1350 B.s.). 

(23) Pradna Bbiiratcr Bhiiigolik AvasthS (V’’aisakha, 1*^51 B.s.). 

Ihati : 

Siiphala-kahini ( 3rd year. No. 2. 1317 8.S.). 

Manasl : 

Tajcr SilpT Ke? ( .Agiahayai.ia, 1318 B.s.). 

Arydvnrltif : 

(1) Pravada-Prasafiga (JaMlia, 1319 B.s.), 

(2) Sukiyabibi O Sukiya Street (Siavar.ia, 1319 B.S.). 

Sankalpa : 

Uttarakum (Bhadra, 1321 b.s.). 

MdJtaxi-O Marmavdm : 

(1) Bauddlrabliaisyakiar Dliarraapata (Falguna. 1324 b.s.). 

(2) Pradna Saffiaja Prasahga (KSrtik. 1325 B.s. j. 

..(3) Buddhadever Samasamayika Paribrajakagapa ( Agiahayaija, 1325 

B.i). 

(4) Pradna Bharata-Itihase Usmaragatia (A?adh, 1336 B.S.). 

Basttmall : 

Pradna Bharate Paribrajakagaija (Jaistha. 1336 b.s.). 
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Pancapu^pa : 

(1) Pmdnayuge MatharaviasI Surasenagaija (‘^Sravana, 1336^ B.S.). 

(2) Praanayuge Pafica]agai:ia (Agrahayaiia, 1336 b.s.). 

Vicilra : 

(1) Pracina Cedigaa^a O Cedirajya (Asadh, 1336 b.s.). 

(2) Pracina Bharate Kuiu vatpsa (Agrahayaiia and Pau§. 1336 b.s.). 

Puspapdtra : » 

Pracina Bharate Matsyagai.ia (Sravaa^a, 1336 b.s.). 

The above constitutes a unique record of learning and scholarship, of libe- 
rality and philanthropy, derserving of public and jx^rmanent recognition in a 
fitting form such as that projected in this Presentation Volume made up of 
learned articles contributed by so many scholars of different lands as tokens 
of their appreciation of Dr. Birnala Churn Law’s life and work. 


Kabha KuMt;D Mookerjl 
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ADDENDUM 

! Vddcndum to Dr, R. C. Mazuradar's article Tlse Chronology of 
the Early Kitrgs of Nepal. 1 

No notice has been taken of Mr. Jayaswal s article on “ Tire Chroncilogy 
and History of Nepal ” f fliORS. XXII, lo7 tl.) and Mr. K. G. Sankar's arti- 
cle on “The Early Chronology of Nepal ’ ylllQ. XI, 30*111). I'hc first is 
based on a scries of arbitrary assumptions backed by fallacious and specious 
argurnciits, which it would lx; a kmg and tedious task to refute in detail, 'i he 
conclusions arrived at arc also so complicated by a rearrangement of the entire 
list of kings given in the Variisiivalis that it would take many pages to set 
them forth in a clear light. Mr. Sankar’s article is inspired by the tinrory 
of Ya^harnian-Vikramaditya which no scholar acccjrts now-a-days and is 
mainly based on astronomical data. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the results of his astronomical calculations are very different from tliose 
adopted by Fleet* Levi and Jayaswal. Tliis indirectly supports what I have 
said above regarding the value of these data. 1 may add that Mr. Jayaswal 
Mowed Fleet in referring the date 386 of A'ffinadeva to tlie Gupta era and 
placing the group of kings from Vji^adeva to Manadeva after Sivadeva 
Aih^varman. Mr. Sankar regards Ajnsuvarman as tlie Viceroy of Yaso- 
dhatinan and thus places him about a century before Hiucir Tsang. None of 
Ui^ican be negarded even as probable hypotheses. 
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By 

Thii Mjsl Hon. the MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, k.c;., G.c.r.E. 

Oil a day in July in the. year 1943. 1 was sittini^ on the slonepaved 
terrace which runs along the wing ot the house in wlucli iny writing room is 
siluattd, meditating, as I often found myst^lf doing in the comparative Unsure 
which retirement from Government oilicc had brought me. u|x>n the astonish- 
ing si)*?t:tack’ presented by the: Immaii r.Hce devoting an unparalleltid cuncentia- 
lion of eifort on tlie task, as it seemed, of exterminating itself. Althougli the 
harids.on the dial of iny watch {H)inUMi^to six ocUxrk, the sun was still high 
ill the jieavauis ai^d cast foreshorte ned shadows from (he trees over die growth 
of rank grassi.?s which covertxl wiirit in hai)pier clays liad bmi smoothly mown 
lawns. On Uu: sundial nearby, the slowly moving shadow divspiited the in- 
ioimation given me* by my watch to the extent of no loss than two hours, 
for with a view to saving the fuel normally consumtd in the production of 
artificial light and to giving die hard wwked i)opuJati(>n the', chance of ro- 
cr(?ation in the ojjcn air at the end of the day’s toil, it had bevn decreed (hat 
by the simple expedient of putting fonvard the hands of the ckxk, daylight 
‘•hould be prolonged to that extent but one of many indications of the abnor- 
mality of the times w'iiicli had overtaken this man-made world of wliich we 
found ourselves the protesting but liel])less deni^teiis. Hie weeds and general 
air of unkt mptiicss which met my gazii ; the entin* a'osc'nce of activity which 
was tes[x.>nsible for the triumph of the riotous vegetation over the former 
orderliness of gravel walk and well kept lawn — for under the system of 
rigid regimentation which had been imposed upon us, evciy male Ixlween 
childhood and old age, whether :i gardener, or one cmployc^d on any kind of 
I)eace-time work wluUsocwcr, had been wrenched away from his normal txrcu- 
pation— were others, as were also the bulletins issued on the air at regular 
intervals during the twenty four hours, describing the daily progress made 
in the irrocess of eajermination in the various theatres of war. 

On the back of the garden seat on which I was sittingi were chiselled ck^p 
into the* W(x>d words which had once seemed to be full of a sweet content, 
but which now rang with a hollow note ; — 

" “ The kiss of the sun for pardon ; 

The song of the birds for mirth ; 

Man is nearer God’s Ileait in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 
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llic song of the birds for mirth? There was little enough rttirth in these 
si>mbrc days ; moreover the song of the birds w'as drowned in a sea of rau- 
ccHts noise and the erstwhile iwace of the garden was constantly being sliat- 
tered by the sinister drone of aeroplanes -giant four-engined bombers and 
more agile and lithsoine lightcis — as they streaked across the sky ; by the 
mmblc of monster tanks as they clawed their way along the high road nearby, 
for not far away was a vast military cantonment, and by the i,>alterned ex- 
plosit n of pntjecliles of many calibres on the nuH,)rland beyond, the trees 
whiclr had formerly pastured fkx;ks of sheep and herds of cattle, but which, 
since it now serve^d the purj^ose of a tank range, liad U'come. a no-man’s land 
of repulsive desi>lation from which the grouse and other wild life which had 
formerly found a happy home there, had fled abashed. 

.\s 1 sat fiondejing these tilings on the summer afterntxin in question, a 
letter, come by the afternoon ixist and beating an Indian stamp and [xistinark, 
was put into my hands, 'I he postmark showtxl that it had been many weeks 
on the way. which, in the circumstances, was not surprising, foi with battles 
on a vast scale laging along the Meditcrtanean se.a-l)oard and with tlic sewn 
seas infested with hostile submarines, the routing ol shiits had for long bwai 
an uncertain business. But long thougb it had been on the way, its eventual 
arrival at its destination was notte the loss welcome, for it brought me news 
of one with whose work as the hi.storian of an age. which presented so pleasing 
a contrast with tlie present. 1 Viad long Ix'on familiar ; and I found myself 
siteeding back in imagination to a day a quarter of a century ago when, from 
the summit of the ruin of an ancient tower - no k'ss a building than tin; 
famous Pippala stone house marking the site of the. former city of Rajagiha. 
of which the Chinese pilgiim h'a Hien has left a reeord- l .gazed over the 
dusty landscajto sitread over the Patna District of Bihar. 

For me much of the charm of Dr. Bimala Charan Law's wo»k deiives 
from the fact that he succec-rJs in clothing with flesli and blood the dry 
bones, which are all that are left, to mark the scene of the life and times of a 
race of men wlio flourished nigh on 2.500 years ago. Ajiart from certain 
.superheial mounds there is nothing to be seen to-day to distinguish Basarit, 
in the Muzafferpiir District in Tirhul. frttm any one n[ the numerous other 
villages dtiUed over the landscajx; of the modern l^ovince of Biiiar, just as, 
amid the drab hills of the Patna District hardby. then* is little beyond Uie 
ruin.s of walls and an ancient watch-tower built of bl(x:ks of undresstxl stone, 
to break the monotony of tlie view. Yet wiUi a copy of '* The Kjatriya 
Clans of Buddhist India” as an aid. thcsie modest relics of the past bour- 
geon into life once more and in yilace of the empty landscaytc we sec, as in a 
vision, flourishing cities and iteoples, priests and [xjtentates, playing their al- 
lotted part in the great drama of human history- -VaiiSli. the capital of the 
Licchavis and Mead-quarters of the great and powerful Vajjian Confederacy ; 
Rajagrha, “ The King’s House ”, capital of Magadha ; Bimbi^ra and Ajata- 
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gatru who Hved and reigned there : and, more particularly, men of venerable 
Ijearing. leading lives of asceticism and discoursing on the higher problems of 
religion and ethics in rlie mango groves abounding in tlie neighbourhood of. 
the cities, or in the mote-halls in which gatherings of the ix^ople were held. 

While the picture painted for us by Dr. Law of thesr^ t'aily inhabitants 
of the lands washed by the? waters of the sacred Ganges is an attractive one, 
the painter does not seek to dc'pict them either as a race of sjiint, or of su]>er- 
nion ; but rather as people with a zest for life and with the; shoilcomings no 
less than*the virtues inherent in human n.nture. Me makes it clear that war 
was not unknown amongst tliem. for they prided Ihemseh-es on Ix'ing of th<" 
martial caste, while 1hos<> who occupied the throne, where the SlaU.; was <ij- 
ganised on a monarchical basis, were by no means deaf to the };irom]ttings of 
ambition. Sc» far as their p<*rsonaI characteristics are concemed, he sfiows 
us tlie Licchavis in panicular, as a handsome race, fond of display and of 
hue laimtiu, an affluent people, the owners of chariots and horses, yet liardy 
withal. Their young men. it is to l)e; noted, won; high spirited with a pas- 
sion for manly sfiorts. and no strangci's to the escapades conimon to hot- 
bUxxied youth all llte world over. Yet no doubt is left in our minds that 
if they I'oun^l pleasun' in the company of courtesans, die sacrament of mar- 
riage was rigidly resixcted and a high standard of chastity demanded of 
their womenfolk. 

Wc see that the standard of civilisation evolved by them was a high one, 
and that with all their virile qualities they were lovers of the line arts : that 
among the ixxiple generally aits and crafts weie highly dcveloix’d. while the 
grandeur and variety of their buildings U^stified to tlx; skill alike of their 
architects and their artisans. In brief, we derive the impre-ssion that what 
Pericles said of Atitens. might equally have been said of Vaisali, namely, that 
the Licchavis had provided education and recreation fur the spirit and beauty 
in their public buildings which delighted tix-ii hearts by day and banished 
sadness . 

It is further made clear to us that their social and political organisation 
was on a corresixmdingly high level ; for side by side with the monarchical 
form of Government which flourishetl south of the Gang(^s in Magadha, there 
existed on the north side of the river the Republics of the Licchavis and 
other clans whose administration was carrkxl out through the agency of ixiwcr- 
fu) CorjJorations of the citizens meeting in public assembly. 

In short, what we find in the picture presented to us, is a micrcxiosm of 
civilised humanity as it evolved and spread over the earth ; and we ask 
ourselves, if the vignette which wc are given of the life and times of these 
Realriya clan.s is, broadly speaking a replica of innumerable other tableaux 
which go to the making of the vast and chequered panorama of human his- 
tory, what is it that gives to it a quite outstanding imjiortancc of its own ? 
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To that question there can be but one answer ; it is the simultaneous appear- 
ance, as the most striking feature of the composition, of two dramatic figures, 
one a citizen of VaisilT, the otlier a member of the smaller clan of the :^k- 
yas dwelling in the ftxjthills of the Himalayas three or four hundred miles 
to the north west —two members of the fraternity of Sramanas, or wander- 
ing ascetics, whose teaching, differing no doubt in some at le&st of its phi- 
losophical connotations, achieved immortality by the stress which it laid 
in its ethical aspect, ujron the doctrine of loving kindness fahimsa) which 
five hundred years later on the shores’ of the I,^ke of Galilei*, was reiterat- 
ed witii similar emphasis by another of the sinirenie figures in world liis- 
toiy, that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

MahavTra of VaLsali, Buddlia of Kapilavastu. Christ of Nazareth ; how 
different a world should we not be living in to-day, ( thought as the rumble 
of tank and the drone «>f aeroplane broke in upon my car once more, if 
men had not turned their Ijacks upon the code of crmduct amimon to all 
three and expressed succinctly by Jesus of Nazareth when, in reply to a 
question on the subject of the grt'atest commandments of llie law put by 
a spokc.sman of the Pharisees who sought to embarrass him, he replied 
simply-— " 'ITiou shall love thy neighbour as thystjf.” 


As the rumble of tanks and the drone of tht; aeroplani“s wakened me 
from my day dream, there arost*, in my mind a very different pictuie. In 
no city of tile modern world. I thought, would a Maliavira, a Buddha or a 
Christ cut a more incongruous figure than in Berlin, or Munich, or almost 
any other German city. For here there has been evolved a philosophy of 
life and a code of conduct the very antithesis of those proclaimed thesi! 
many centuries ago in the Ganges valley and on the shores of the f^ke of 
fJalilee. Throughout Germany, indci'd. where totalitarianism has found its 
most complete expression, the virtues of Jainism, of Buddhism and of 
Christianity are ridiculctl as the most contcmjnible of human weaknesses, 
and a will to power is strid^tly proclaimed as the governing principle of 
human conduct. All freedom, not action only but of thought also, is denied 
to the individual who is held to be of no account ; while G<xl as the. object 
of worship has lxx?n supplanted by the State. 

In a system of which the central tenet is the iwindy pagan doctrine 
that might is right, there, is clearly no place for any moral law ; and its 
absence has Ixen made manifest by a whole series of appalling crimes, of 
which the sadistic persecution of the Jews and the almost incredible bru- 
talities inflicted ujvm the hapless peofjles whose lands liave been overrun, 
are but examples. It is equally clear that amongst a people imbued with 
the ideas which form the basis of the German conception of the Reich, a 
high degree of racial aiTogance and a widespread exaltation of war will be 
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outstanding characteristics. Even so. it might have been supposed that a 
whole jieoplo. in spite of the cmpliasis laid on the sense of satisfaction to 
be derived from the infliction of cruelty by a writer of the fame of Nietzs- 
che, would scarcely have been found willing to raise pure cruelty to ttie 
level of the highest virtues. Yet this is precisely what they have been 
willing to do, and the explanation of this sinister jrhetiomenon is to lx; 
found in the success of a cainiKiign of propaganda e'xtraiding over a long 
fx'riod of time. 'I'he leaders of Ccrinaii thought, and notably men like 
Clausewitfh and Mollke, knew well, indet'd, how to wean their people 
from any such weaknesses as wr:re to Ix; attributed to those whe>m they re- 
garded as tire decadent and effeminate races. The argument was almost 
childishly simple ; war. according to Moltke, was in itself part of the uni- 
versal order f>f things instituted by God - who when Moltke wrote had not 
been wholly superseded by the State -and tire purfxrsc for wliich it had been 
ordained, nanrely, the ennobling of the human rac«.* through suffering, must 
irot be frustrated by any illogical alt<!mpt to humanise it. War was intended 
hr be brutal, and the mow brutal that it was and the greater the suffering that 
it caused, the lx?tter it M:rwd the vutrixtsc: for which it had been ordainod. 

Neither ^was it military writers like Clausrwilch, Moltke and Bern- 
hard! alone who played u|X)n the baser instincts of the people and by the 

demoralisation- using tlx? word in its irrimary meaning— which they 

brought about, induced the desired degree of war mentality amongst them. 
Writers in many w'alks of life — Frederick the Great and Bismarck in the 
ranks of the politicians ; Nietzsche among the philosophers ; Mommsen, 
Sybel and Treitchke among the historians, are but a few of llutse who 
during the Iflth century poured forth a stream of ixtisonous propaganda 
directed to a single end. And the harvest of this baleful sowing was gar- 
nered in, a beerhall in Munich by the founder of the Nazi Party and his 
more immediate associates. There is no doubt that in his fevered imagi- 
nation, Adolf Hitler, the inefficient corixiral of the earlier world war, saw 
himsi?lf as the world’s gnoaiest su|)ermrm and the German people of whom 
he was the archetype and preordainedi leader, as the chosen race, the Her- 
renvolk, high gods among puny mortals, destined to inherit the earth and 
to exercise domination over its iK^rples. 

'Fliat there should exist a man suffering from these delusions is, in it- 
self, a matter of little significance ; it merely indicates the presence in the 
particular individual of a pathological condition well known to the medi- 
cal profession under the name of paranoia, which frequently takes the form 
of persecutory, or ambitious mania. What is significant is the fact that 
a whole people should have allowed therast'lves to become hypnotised by 
80 dangerous a charlatan. The explanation is to be found, of course, in the 
steady undermining of the nation’s belief in the reality of spiritual and 
moral values, brought about by the insidious stream of propaganda of which a 
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mere indication has txxrn given above. Much more might be said under this 
head : but there is no net^d to elaborate, for th(} evil teaching oi.a mitury is 
epitrjmised by Adolf Hitler himself in that mexst revealing and cynical of 
human documents, Mi?in Kampf. Moreover there is another asjx'C't of the 
catastioplie in which mankind is involved which calls for comment, if any 
attempt is to he made to see it and its causes as a wh(^le 


It is not only the peoples of the aggressor States whose outlook upon 
life has Ix-come luibalanctKl by the sixctacular achiiwments whidi during 
recent years havr* crowned the strivings of civilijx*d man on the material 
[)l:ine. I'or if in the case of the aggressor Stales the inventive genius and 
‘kill of the scientist have bexm prostituted to the perfecting of man’s capa- 
city f('r making war, amongst the Western Democracies they have been 
directed too exclusively towards effi^ciing increasi*s in liis material prospe- 
rity. The fatal mistake has been made, as a recent American writer has 
put it. of regarding civilisation “as a by product of economic progress/’ 
wlrereas. " the essence of civilisation is a restraint, iin}X)secl by divine law 
or by reason, upon the instincts of man ’** In short, in the case' of the 
one as in the case of the other, man’s outl<x)k Iras Ixcmm unbalanced lx- 
cause his progress on tlie physical plane has ontstripiucl his advance along 
tire moral and spiritual ])lancs. 

Th(? theme is onq on which much might lx written ; but it is to the 
future that we must lcx)k to rediess the. evils of the past, and wirai: is vital 
in estimating the chances of the survival of civilisation is that there should 
ha signs of a dawning realisation that for his moral and spiritual well being 
man must turn back once more to the simple truths taught him in the 
Ganges valley and in Palestine long centuries ago. Happily such signs are 
not altogetluT wanting, 

sH W .*■ 

Here in England, even while the battle is at its lieight and it is still 
only with the eye of faitli that the dawn of victory can be glimpsed on the 
far horizon, there are mariy signs that men’s minds, occupying themselves 
with the planning of the new world which they hofie to sr'O rising from the 
ashes of the old, are txamcated with an ever growing consciousness of the 
spiritual and moral issues involved. In the space at nty disposal nothing 
more than an indication of the general trend of tiirnight is possible ; let 
two ix)inters suBice to serve my purpose . 

The Atlantic Charter, .signed by the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and the President of the United States on August the 12th, 1941, is a 
great document of State and as such is primarily concerned with txrlitical 


I. "A Time for Greatness ", by Herbert Agar. 
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and economic issues. It is of all the more significance, therefore, that the 
ivord '‘spiritual” should find a place in its phraseology — the first time in 
all probability tliat the word has crept into any such State par)cr. In 
[wint 8 of the Declaration the two signatories prcKlaini their Iw'liel that - 
for practical reasons, certainly ; 'out no less for spiritual reasons— all the 
nations of tltc world must aime to the abandonrrrcnt of forces ; in othei' 
words that tlie pagan doctrine on which Gernian auvhfuitarianism is based, 
must give way once more to the Buddhist and Christian drretrines ot lov 
ing kindness and unselfishness, which in (heir turn retiuire that recognition 
ijc accorded to the right of the individual to he regarded as something niojc 
than a mere cog in tht^ s»)ul!e?.s mechanism of the Totalitarian Slate ; to 
claim, iiidtxd, as Mr. Herbert Agar, writing from the standixjint ot C!>ris 
tianity. puts it, no less a thing than equality in God -“in the divine sjrark 
which gives abiding valui to tlie individual soul." 

fiuit is the basis on wliidi civilisfiliori must stand if it is to survive that 
one :uid .all, the casual labourer and .the mcrcliatn prince, tlii crossing 
sweejHir and tlie dweller in ptrlaccs, the sudra and (he bralimin, are. equai 
in (iod. And it is in const>nancc with the slir^s laid upon the incciousness 
ot the individual soul in Christian teaching, that here in England Govern 
nrent and Parliament alikK are devoting their altcntion to the education 
and upbringing of tire individual child. And this brings me to my second 
ixjinter. chosen for the reason tlial the worthiness, or otherwise, ot (he new 
World to survive-, must dcixnd in the main on the fitness of tire children 
of to-day to be its citizens. 

1 liave sixiken of educ.ati<'n and uirbringing ; let it not be thought tliat 
in doing so I am guilty of tautology. Educatit'n rightly consitkrred may, 
as a rtx'cni writer has obi-^'iwd, constitute a philosophy of life. But: when', 
and how often has (rduedion been rightly considered I The same writer 
answers the question when he says '“If there is any truth in the it'capi 
tulatory hyixrthesis of the evolutionary hrologist . . . then morally every 
baby born is a stonc-age baby and in a decade or so has to be pulled up 
from a stonc-age morality to that of a civilised morality ; whereas, on the 
other hand, knowledge is cumulative :md each age inlierits the inventions, 
the learning and the institutions ol its pi'cdccessors ; ” and he concludes 
that “the problem^ of problems for education is how to speed up our ethics 
and to bring them into line v/ith our scientific knowledge.”^ 

The expression of the above view would be of less significance if it 
were not lor the fact tliat the writer has put into a scmtcnce what a laigc 
and growing number of people are thinking. There is, indeed, an increasing 
distrust of a system of education whose curricula are confined to secular 
subjects and a growing sense; of the urgency of fostering in the mind of the 

1. T. Everard M.A., in the Hibberl .lournal, January, 1943. 
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pupil an awareness of spiritual and moral values ; of raising him as Mr, 
Everard )'.uts it, from the moiality of the stone-age to that of civilisation. 
Evidctice of this is widespread. A strong Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in 1941.^ found a very general feeling 
that Christianity could not be called a failure. Ixicause it had never been 
tried and an instinctive d«.?sire. ])articiilarly among the young that it should be 
iricd “ both within and tH4.wcen the nations, and in no formal and conven- 
tional manner." 'fhey added that there was 'evidence frojii higher 
schools, the Universities and various student and youth associations, that 
among the rising generation there was a movement of minds impatient of 
bare formularies, yet eager for the truth. “ a feeling after God if hajily they 
may find him." 'fhey accepted as fundamental and true, the view expn?ss- 
ed by an i\;irlier Committot* that tio Ijoy or giil could lx*, counted as i:)ro- 
|H:rly educated, unless he or she had been made aware of a religious intcr- 
pretation of life. 

Much had already been done -by the It aders of iii(> denominations to 
smooth away liie difficulties due to doctrinal cliiTercnces, by collalx)ralion on 
an agreed syllabus; and when, in July, 1943. the President of ilu* Board 
of Education submittfid to Ruiiament his scheme lor tlie reorganisation of 
the educational system of the country, no feature of it irxcited more wide- 
si..)read interest tlian his profxjsal for giving religious education a more 
dearly defined place in the life and work of the schools, and his declaration 
that in order to empliasise the importance ot tliu subject, provision would 
be made for tlic schcxil day in all primary and secondary schools to lx?gin 
with a corporate act of worship. 


1 liave travelled far from my rustic aat on the stone i)aved terrace 
outside, my window, as was, indeed, inevitable when my musings bt'gan 
straying over the present i^ighL of, and the future outltx)k for, the sixicies to 
which was givcm— in a moment of sarcasm, it might also U: tiiought— the 
title of homo sapiens. The cxcasion of their doing so was, as I have ex- 
plained, tlie arrival of a letter which touchi’d a chord of tender memory ; 
and it is to that letter that these discursive musings be regarded as the 
answer. 


l. Committee of the Secondary School Examinatiens Council, under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Cyril Norwood. 
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I 

Just a century ago the gicat (Jcnnari historian Leopold Von Ranke wrote, 

* I see a time coming when vve shall build modeui Ihstoiy no longer on the 
accounts r*ven oi contemporaiy historians, except where they fK)ssess(:;d ori- 
ginal knowledge, much less on derivative vvrilcis ; but on tlic relations of 
eye-witnesses and the original documents. ” 

The modern period of Indian history may be said, in *>ne sense, to liave 
begun aljoLil the middle of tlie 17lh century, say llie yeai l(>i>8 when Shah 
Jahan's K'ign ^rnded at Delhi, At that time the epoch of the Wars of Reli- 
gion having lx:en closed by tliv; Peace of Wcst.i)halia (U)4t>) and the English 
Restoration (1660;, the progiessive {x^ples of w'estern Euroixi were strt free 
to direct all their energies to the expansion of eastern trade and the increase 
of their national wealth ; thi^ golden East was invaded by the fuingry West, 
in the humble disguise of traders. The same thing liap(x:ned in India again, 
but in an intensified military form (soon leading on to ]x>litical dominat.ior\ L 
aftei 17(33. when tlie St'vcn Years’ War having come to an end. vast numbers 
of demobilised European soldiers turned tlieir steps to this fabled land of 
wealth and jilenty, 

Happily for Ihe student of Indian history, from alxiut this year 1658 
has been preserved a class of our historical documents which exactly satisfy 
Ranke s criterion, and they grow in volume and variety in the courst‘ of the 
next hundred years, till from 17^53 onwards wc have English and French, 
I’crsian and Maralhi-^and though this last class is as yet little know^n and of 
small size and range, Rajastliani,- records which give us “ the relations of eye- 
witnesses/' These relations naturally fall into tw^o classes, namely (rt) offi- 
cial despatches or tht letters of military commancleis, governors and diplo- 
matic agents describing what t/tey themselves have done or si'en done by their 
subordinates, and (/j) ncws-rei>ortcis’ accounts of what they have seen oi 
*ieajd done by others, i.e., things of exactly the same type as modern journa 
listic messages. 

Now, it is obvious that a wide empire can be administered from the cen- 
tre only by means of extensive letter- writing and calling for regular local 
.I rej^rts. This necessity was felt as early as tlie Persian empire of Darius, 
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about wJlich wo read. “ To each of the satraps a royal secretary ( i.c.. writer) 
was attaclied, who attended to the receipt and despatch of the corresiwndeno.’: 
b<',Uvcen the king and the satrap." (Cambridge Ancient History, iv. 197). The 
system was of still earlier origin, as we can judge from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets ; it was one of the necessities of Nature. 

Corning down to India and to more modern tunes, we find a fully devc- 
lo/}cd recording system for tlic first time under Akbar, Here again, we must 
distinguish belwet'n the Court diarist mid the fircss-reixrrter (if the. Matter term 
can be used when there was rit) press and no publicity of tiie news, and the 
report was contained in a hand written news-letti^r " for ix'rusal by a private 
or royal iiatron). The tenth Ain of Book II describes a regular officer, the 
Rea>rder of Court incidents, wdiose duty‘ was to attend the royal court daily, 
and “write down the orders and doings of Mis Maji^siy, whatever tlie heads 
of the dcixirtiiients rejioit, His Majesty s remarks, appointments, gifts etc., 
the arrival of reixirts (from the provinces) and the minutes thereon, extra- 
ordinary phenomena, harvest, etc."- {Ain-i Akbari, tr. i. 25d). 'I'hc example 
Ihus st‘t by the Mughal Emp<irors w^as imitated by their vassal princess, many 
of whom still maintain an ofljeer called the pmchd-wdla. for writing down 
the most trivial details of the. daily doings of th(? Raja or Nawab and the 
occurrences of their darbar. 

From the caiiital the system was spread to the provinces. When in Dr: 
cember 1579, Akbar divided his empire into twelve subahs and organised a 
regular and uniform administration for them, he apixiintcd to each province, 
in addition to the governor, the diwdn, the hakhshi (inspector of the forces), 
the judge, etc., also a Waqa^ navh or Recorder of events. (Akbarfidniah, tr. 
iii. 413). A little later, one of his highest councillors suggested to Akbar that 
“ a daily journal of events should be obtained from all the cities and towns." 
(Akbamamah. tr. iii, 559). Jahangir continued this arrangement and higUy 
praisc'd it, remarking, " Much gain and great advantage arc to be brought 
about by it, and information is acquired about the world, and its inhabitants.’* 

{ Tuzuk-i Jfihangiri, tr. i, 247). 

11 

In the Persian' language we have a profusion of despatclics fiom local 
officials and commanders of detachments or specially deputed agents sent to 
the Central Government at Delhi. A despatch announcing a military success 
was technically called a Fath ndmah or “ letter of victory These, as may be 
easily imagined, w^Te often highly exaggerated in tone.'^’ The English reader 


1. Done by a body of 14 clerkss two by rotation attending daily. 

2. And sometimes lalsified as to facts, e.g., when a victory was “ written in the 
name of ” or in other word.s, affidaJly ascribed to a prince and not to the general 
who really won it. 
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may remember a ludicrous example of such perversion of facts in a famous 
work of fiction, Haji Baba of Ispahan, I have found truth outdoing fiction 
in point of exaggeration, among the desi>atches of one of Aurangzib’s grand- 
sons, MuizZ'Ud-din, to that Emperor, jK’nned by nmnshi Madlio Ram. The 
most sober and reliable accounts of victories in the Persian language arc the 
despatches of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I in his campaigns against Shivaji and 
Adil Shah (1665-1666), written by his Secretary Udiraj. The exaggeration 
of numbers in documents of this class and in the historical narratives based 
on them, fhay be explained away, as a natural defect of the. mentality of that 
age and not cases of deliberate, falsification. The Cambridge Mediyval His- 
tory, in commenting on the numlx-.rs alleged to have been engaged in the 
Ciusades, justly remarks, “ all thosi' general estimates are merely pictorial 
in chameter ! ” (V. 297 ). 

Excetjt in this one (wint of numbers, the military despatches in the Per- 
sian language are often <.)f the highest degree of accuracy and rich in signi- 
ficant details. On the last battle of Panipat (1761), I have, found two 
f^ersian ti.arratives of contemiroraries — though not strictly despatches— no way 
infet io?’ in ctcariK'ss and correctness to the best ICuropean historical despatch- 
es ; these are*Kashiraj's diary of what he saw and did a.s an eye-witness and 
I he " Life of Najib-ud-daula '' written by Sayyid Nur ud-din Husain, the agent 
of ex-wazir (xhazi-ud-din imad-ul-mulk, who was very close to the scene and 
in the know of everything. These two more than compensate us for the lack 
of *’ press rei3orts ” (dklibdr) on that historic battle. 

Every higli ofiicial, both civil and military.— these* two categories were 
often fused into one, -and every vassal prince )nf the Empire of l>lhi, and 
even the Frr-nch mercenary captains (like De Boigne and Perron), besides the 
British Residents at the courts of the Indian Powers, —kept a munshi or 
Persian secretary for writing all his letters to the Indian princes and their 
own Indian subordinates (except inside the same Rajput State), and als«.> for 
interpreting the Persian letters and news-reixrrts ( dkhbdr) that n?ached him. In 
almost every case, these munshis kept with themselves copies of the letters 
which they wrote for their masters and others, afterwards collected them toge- 
ther, in a classified fonn, added a formal preface, and colophon, and sent Urem 
forth into the world as examples of their literary skill. This collected form 
has preserved many letters of the highest historical importance from the loss 
to which stray documents are subject. We owe thanks to the literary vanity 
of thr^se writers. 

Ill 

Besides the despatches of high ofitcers to their royal masters, we have in 
the same Persian language, a very much larger number of documents con- 
sisting of Court-diaries and news-reports, — ^the latter two forming really one 
and the same class. AkhbdTdt-i-Parbar-i-mu‘ala is tlte sfrecial name of the 
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reports of the occurrences and sayings at the public darbar of the Delhi Em- 
peror, taken down on the spot and transmitted to the writers' absent 
employers. Similar reiiorts of the darbar procecxlings and news circulating 
at the Couit or camp of the Nawab of Oudh, the Nizam of Haidamt&d, 
Sindhia, Holkar, Ranjit Singh of Lahore, etc. were taken down and sent off 
by the scribes iKKtod there to their masters. 

Every prince of the blood, provincial governor general or \’assal prince, 
when absent from the imperial Court used to employ a writer (waqi'a-navis) 
to write and send to him reixirts of the doings and siJ(?eches at his Sovereign’s 
court. Similarly, in the reverse direction, tliere were posted imperial agents 
at the provincial headquarters' and tlic camps of generals detached on cam- 
paigns. charged with the duty of sending to the Central Government periodi- 
cal reixrrts of local occurrences, which were often read out openly at the 
Emperor’s daily darbar and thus got incorjxrrated in the Akhburat i-Darbur-i- 
mu'ala. 

These Government news-writer? were of three classes, in tlie most deve- 
loped form of the Mughal intelligence department : (1.) WaqVa-navis, (2) 
Sawanih-nigar, and (3) Kufta-navh or harkdtah. The Waqi’a-navis was the 
more regular and public reporter of the two. while the Sawmik-nigar was 
of the nature of a secret reiKtrler on im{X)rtant cases only ; the latter was 
intended to be a spy and a cluck on the foriner ! At a later stage, as a check 
on this check (namely the Sawanih-nigar) , a third set of spies were appoint- 
ed, called Khufia-navis (or secret- writers). These last, in the late 18th cen- 
tury, were popularly called harkaraks, though this term usually means 
'couriers of news’ or mail-runners. The Khufia-navis was a most confiden- 
iLal agent. He reported to the imperial wazir on local e,vents without any 
communication with the authorities of the place, who often did not even 
know his name. The news-reports were sent to an officer of the Central 
Government named the. Ddrogha of Ddk Chauki, i.e. Superintendent of Posts 
and Intelligence, who handed them unopened to the Wazir for submission to 
the Emperor. 

Owing to the paucity and high price of hand-made paper in those days 
and the necessity of minimising the load of the letter-carriers (who travelled 
in pairs, called juri, and carried the letters enclosed in bamboo cyli^tlers called 
nalo), — these dkhbar or waqd'i sheets were made extreigely terse, their lang- 
uage pared down to the bare bones of the facts and figures. But on occa- 
sions of greater importance or interest they were liberal of description. 
Indeed, these reporters, by long practice of the professional craft, had deve- 
loped quite a modem journalistic sense of “ news value ” and never failed to " 


l. Secret news-reporters apiwintcd from the capital to the provinces were an 
important element of the administration of the Abbasid Khalifs. (Comb. Med. Hh„ 
IV. 283). 
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report in detail any marvellous or unnatural occurrence, which illustrated the 
credulity and taste of that age. The diplomatic reports in the Marathi 
language, in the late 18th century, are an exception to this rule of brevity, 
and they give us full information, as I shall describe later. 

Of these imperial court news-letters we possess a vast mass, sent to the 
Rajahs of Jaipur by their Darbar agent, dating from the accession of Aurang- 
zib (1658) till about 1730. These were written on small slips of paper, 
about 6J inches by 4 inches, one slujot for each day. Sometimes there is no 
entry exc!&pt the date and the remark. “ His Majesty did not hold the morning 
darbar " or “ His Majesty did not hold the evening darter.” When the events 
wore numerous, more than one slip was used for that day. Of the mass of 
these news-letters that came to Amber (the old capital of the Jaipur State), 
bundles covering 26 years were borrowed by Lt.-Col. James Tod more than 
a century ago and deix)?ited by him in the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland (in London). 'Hie remainder, covering 
the other yearn of Aurangzib’s long reign of 51 lunar years, (with gaps for 
a few years) are prt'served in the Jaipur State record office. These latter 
liave bt;cn recently sorted, repaired, and copiixl. Similar AkhbSial-i-DarbaT-i- 
Mml'a (i.e., Delhi imiierial Court: diaries) are found in small batches, here 
and there, but of a much later date than the Jaipur adlectirm, e.g., 36 days of 
the year IT'IS in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and a larger number, 
covering the years 1753-56, in the Peshwas’ daftar, Poona. 

The Jaipur archives possess, in addition to these reports of the Emperor’s 
Court, another class of reports, entitled Sidhd-i-Hazur, which record the 
occurrences and speeches at the camp or court of the Rajahs of Jaipur. These 
ar<‘ of great value too, because the Jaipur Rajalvs had. since the days of Akbar, 
played a very important part in the general history of the Muglial Empire. 
Unfortunately thwe papers have not been as yet copied. 

IV 

A change in the contents and importance of these diaries of the imperial 
Court of Delhi was caused in the latter half of the 18th century by the revo- 
luticHi in the fortunes of the Mughal dynasty. At the end of the year 1759, 
the PSd^ahi fell under an eclijise, when after the murder of the Emperor 
Alamgir II, his heir Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam II) became a fugitive and a 
political pensioner or prisoner of tlie British, and did not return to Delhi 
till January 1772. Again, at the end of 1784 he took Mahadji Sindhia as his 
protector and regent, so tliat the centre of gravity of Delhi politics shifted 
from the capital to the camp of Sindhia, the Emperor’s keeper, and des- 
patches in the Marathi language rose to primary importance. 

The supreme value of these court-diaries to Indian history, will be illus- 
trated here by one example, in which light from every other source fails us. 
It is well known that according to the popular tradition in Rajputana the 
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death of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I (1667) was caused by poison administered 
by his second son. Kiral Singh, in consequence of which accusation the 
Kachhwa nobles have ever since that year debarred Kirat Singh’s branch of 
their royal family (the house of Kama) from adoption as heir t<i the throne 
of Jaipur in the case of a failure of natural Iwar. (See Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Annals of Amber, Vol. ii, Ch. 1, the end). I was the first to prove (in 1907) 
from contemporary Persian sources that at the time of Mirza Rajah’s death 
at Burlifinpur, it was ascribed to poisoning by his munshi Udiraj, and Kirat 
Singh far from having been the murderej, himself led the infuriated'^ Kachhwa 
soldiery in an attack on Udiraj for avenging his father’s death on the culprit. 
And now, two court akhbarats of this very time give the true facts of that 
great Rajah’s death, — quite a natural one and under circum,stancc8 which are 
quite credible. Tliese documents had lain in the Jaipur archives, untouched 
and ungarbled ever since they were written in Seijtember and October 1667, 
and they have been brought to light only recently (1940). I translate tliem 
here (from Persian). 

News of the IsmrRiAL Court 

27th Rabi‘-ul-3wwal, regnal year PXh - 6th September, 1667. 

I 

‘Aqil Khan reported to the Emperor, — “ Isfandiyar Bt'g, who had been 
appointed as a bailiff to conduct Mir^ Riijah Jai Singh’ to I jhor. has written 
a letter to me to say that, at the time when Mirza Rajah started from Bur 
hanpur for the imperial court, he fell down from his ho^s(^ received very 
severe injuries to his leg, .and died on the BurlTanirur road ...” The Em- 
peror remarked, “ lie was a capable officer of the Crown and a highly trust- 
worthy Rajah (Rajah-i-‘umda i‘tiq5d.”). 

News of the Imperial Court 

22nd Jamadi-ul-awwal, r. yr. lOth - .'Kith Octolrer, 1667. 

The Emperor asked Kirat Singh, the son of the late Mirza Rajah Jai 
Singh, “How was the dweased Rajah wounded in the leg?’’ He replied, 
“One day as he was mounting to the back of his elephant, the foot of the 
ladder was not properly planted, and so the leg of the Rajah was injured. 
From that day his illness began and in a few days he died.’" 

Here is a piece of novel intelligence from a Marathi report 

Lala Sevak Ram was the agent of the Peshwa's Government at the Court 
of the Governor General of Bengal. On 11th November 1784 he wrote a 
letter to Nana Fadnis, which givis some details of Warren Hastings’ last visit 
to Benares which are not to bo found elsewhere. T translate extracts from 
this Marathi despatch below. 

“At lAicknow the Bade Sahib (G. G.) - (alarmed at the news of Ma- 
hadji Sindhia having brought the Emperor Shah ‘Alam under his control]. 
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by all kinds ol means brought Prince Jawan Bakht (eldest son of Sti^ ’Alam) 
under his own influence, and came back with him to Benares. On 22nd 
September, he paid a visit to tlie Shahzada (Jawan Bakht J held a secret con- 
sultation with him for three hours, and summoning Nawab Sa'dat Ali Khan, 
the brother of the Wazir [of Oudh], presented him to the Prince . . . That day 
the Bade Sahib got the Prince’s elephant ready, seated Sa’dat Ali in the back 
ifcat (khawasi), brought him to the Oyan bapi in Benares city, where the 
Emperor ^lamgii had constructed a mosque on the original site of the Vish- 
veshvar temple, and made him i)crform his namaz there. Next day (should 
be 24tli September 1. for witnessing the Vijaya Dashami show, the Bade 
Sahib taking Sadat Ali Klian, (Ghulamj Ali Khan and (the Shahaada’s 
matcnral undo) Akbar .\li Khan, and ten or twelve English officers on ele- 
phants, canu^ to the held of Cliitrakut, where the Ramlila is celebrated won- 
derfully well .... In this city is the mansion of Dunda Bhagat, tlie diwm 
of Rajah Chait .Singh, in which his w'ife and children reside. Some mischiev- 
ous person told the Baile. Sahib that two krors of Rupees in cash lay hidden 
in the diwtin’s house. The Bade Sahib placed a guard over the house and 
})ad the flfxir dug up for seven days ; he also caused the ancient seat of 
Sadashiv neav the Govaidhan hillock to be dug uji for ten or twelve days. 
But nothing was discovered at eitfier [ilacc. 'So. the Bade Sahib has been 
pul to great shame. All the Lalas of the city arc alarmed. In fact, this 
Government is in great straits for money on account of its indebtedness. In 
the English dominions up to Benares, there are 15 to 20 thousand Tclingas 
( musketeers ) forming two campoos ; tlicir pay ha.s been in arreats for seven 
or eight months." 


V 

It may be here remarked that the news-letters from Dellii and other 
imixiTtant cities in Upper India, even when written for the English Council 
at Calcutta or the Maratha Governments of Poona, Ujjain (Sindhia) and 
Maheshwar (Alialya Bai Holkar), were all composed in Persian, though their 
covering letters were in English or Marathi. On arrival they were translated 
into English (or Marathi ) by the Persian department of the respective Gov- 
ernments. Persian (and latterly Urdu) was the offleia! language at Jaipur 
and Alwar, till our own days. The British in India, as well as the French 
adventurers who made money in Hindustan in the 18th century, were great 
collectors of these news-reports though written for otlicrs, and their collections 
have escaped destruction by having been sent to London and Paris. There 
ii#are several thousand such sheets (all towards the very end of the 18th century 
and the first eighteen years of the 19th) in the British Museunrand the India 
Office Library, Ixmdon ; a few in Paris, and a very valuable Munshi's diary 
of Col. Camac's campaign in Malwa against Mahadji Sindhia (1780-81) in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Claud Martin, the famous French engineer 
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in Oudh service, made a coUcction of over 1,500 sheets (1781-85) which 
is now in the British Museum ; and the l^isot campaign ol Mahadji Sindhia 
(1787) is copiously illlustrated by two rcix)its daily — one from Mahadji's 
camp in Rajputana and the other from the Emjxjror’s darbm in Delhi, — 
throughout the three months without a break. 

The akhbaiats containing news of Ranjit Singh of f^ahor, (referring to 
his early years, before 1814) liave been mostly translated into English and 
published by the Panjab Government, under Profcs,sor Garrett’s ^editorship. 
The other Persian akhbarats (beginning of the 19th century ) in the Peshwas’ 
dajlar await study and laiblication. I know of only one other very large 
collection of Persian akhbarats in India, namely those, that reached Kale the 
Pwna envoy at the Court of Haidarabad, ranging from 1772 to the end of 
the century ; but these loo await study and even unveiling. 

VI 

TItc historical records in the Maifithi language that can be rightly called 
primary sources, all belong to the 18th century ; they fall into three divisions : 
(a) despatches, (b) envoys' reports, and (c) news siieets. The first of these 
two differ from each other in many imi.H>rtant resi3<.*cts, though they arc both 
written by oflicials to tlieir masters. 

The historical letters in the Persian language arc clearly marked off from 
those in Marathi, by certain features. First, the latter class are almost always 
careless about dates ; most of the Marathi letters onnt the year and many 
even the memth ; while in several of them the writer gives no date at all and 
we have to infer it from the context, in exceptional cases, when an exact 
man like Nana Fadnis carefully endorsed them on the top corner with the 
date of their arrival, from that information. Besides this defect, one caiuiot 
help feeling that the Marathi records, both of the (a) and (c) categories, 
are too concise, scrappy and very often obscure byi reastm of tlieir extreme 
brevity and their writers' lack fif literary skill. The elegant art of the Persian 
fminshis does not seem to have been admired or cultivated in the arid Deccan 
plateau. 

The Marathi official record.s, for all jiractical purixises are confined to 
those of the Peshwas, i.e., the Poona Government, while the extant records of 
Gwalior, Indore and Baroda are very scanty and unimixirtant from the wider 
historical outlook when we go to the period before 1800 a.d. After that year, 
records in the English language gain primacy in quantity and quality, even 
for MaMrashtra’s internal affairs. 

The State records of the Peshwas are disjiersed between two places. — in 
the Peshwas' Daftar, POona, down to 1774 and in the Menavli Daftar of the 
village of Menavli, in the Satara district, after that year. The latter legiti- 
tnately belonged to tlie Peslwas’ Government ; but wlien Nana Fadnis during 
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his long years of supreme ix)wer in the I^oona Govcininait, ricdvcd all the 
ciesi>atches that came from the subordinate officials of that Ck>vernment, he 
kept them in his own private residence, and these after liis death (in 1800; 
were lemovcd to his village home at Menavli by his widow. The fomier col- 
lection is also enriched by a large numbtM' of pajx^rs of historical importanae 
found among the private records of historical families, which were seized by 
tile Inam Commission and brought to the Poona Alienation Office, whence 
th('y werr^ never returned to their true owners. The cream of the Poona 
archives has been sifted, provx?rly arranged and publislied by the Bombay 
Government in 45 volumes (7801 pages), as Sdectiom from the Peshwas" 
Dnjtar, edited by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 

But here nows-ii4.ters are very few and seldom of Ifie regular akhbiirat 
tyix‘. The so-called Peshwas Diaries are not at all diaries in the English sense 
of the term, but only accounts of daily income and exjienditure, which how'- 
(‘ver occasionally give an indirect information of great valui;. The Peshwa.s‘ 
itineraries, whicli are very full and accurately dated, are ban* lists of dates 
and place-names, and valuable only as enabling us to form a correct skeleton 
of their movements and marches. 

VII 

We now pass on to the last section of piiniaiy sources in tlie Marathi 
language lor the I8th cx^ntuiy ^really its latter half only), namely the envoys' 
rcpoils. These are as suiierior to documents of tlie same class in tlie Per- 
sian language as ordinary Persian military despatches and news-reix>rls are 
to their Marathi rivals, fn these* Marathi envoys' letters we hnd a mastery 
of exiiression, clearness and cogency of language, and iH>wer of reixMiing long 
discussions accurately and will) an eye for the essenlial iH>ints only, which 
are a pleasing contrast to the Persian Secretaries’ sickening rheloiical flourish- 
es. bombastic flattery of their own sovereigns, and excessive verbosity in con- 
sequence of which the few relevant facts have to be dug out of a heap of 
words. 1 have in mind here the letters of Aixiji Ram Dabholkar and Sada- 
siv Dinkar, Nana Fadnis’s agents in Sindhia's camp, and in a lesser degree, 
but less only to tljcse two, the desj>atches of Mahadev Govind Ilingane, the 
Poona envoy at the Delhi Enii>eror s Court. 

The first two of these writers, I may be pardoned for saying it, were no 
whit inferior in literary {x^wer or skill in observation to the Venetian ambas- 
sadors whose despatches from the Court of Tudor England are so highly 
valued in Europe. Their position wa.s delicate and they had to use consi- 
derable tact at every step and weigh their words carefully, as there was an 
almost intolerable tension for long years between their master and the Court 
to which they were accredited. Their prose style is an object of study and 
admiration. We find no case of despatches being written by tliem in a code 
(ank-pallavi); therefore, no cypher being available, tliey had to Iwe. 
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:i veiled language, and yet not so veiled as to balTle their masters. Many of 
their contractions we can easily interpret with a little detailed knowledge of 
the history of the time and place. E.g., ga-kar aimak (name beginning with 
G) stands for Govind Kao ; na-kdr in the particular context for the Nizam. 
Holkar’s oJhcials deputed to Sindhia‘s camp complain against the latter as 
‘'our friend”! and so on. Ilarihhaktas stands for the Marathas (pious 
Hindus ! ) Some code-names of persons and places, especially with reference 
to British India, were used, and Parasnis has printed a key to th»m. 

The extant envoys' despatches are. fron\ tlie agents at the courts or camps 
v)f tile Delhi Emperor, Mahadji Sindhia. Ahalya Bai Ilolkar, the Maharajah 
of Jixihpur, tile Nizam, Tipu Sultan, the Gr^vernor General at Calcutta, llie 
Portuguese Government of Goa, - the last ihrtT of the above list Ix^ing rather 
meagre in number. The Marathi despatches written by Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and his officers and the news letters in the same language written by agents 
in Prxina that reached Panclil Dalji Ballal Gulgule. Sindhia’s “Resident” at 
Kota. arc. of first-rate imixirtance for tlK‘ years 1792-1803, and cornjxnsatc 
us for the closing of the Menavli daftar in 1794, though the earlier portion 
of these Kota archives down to the year 1791 is meagre and scrappy in the 
information it giNM's. A scl(x:tion from this s<iurce under the cxpi^rt editor- 
shifi of Rao Bahadur Govind Sakharam Sardvsai, is hieing arranged for publi- 
cation as soon as the war clouds are dispersed. 



SAKUNTAI.A, THE CHILD OF NATURE 

By 

Dt S. K. BELVALKAR. m.a.. pild. 

Tlie pnglish pcxrt Wordsworth sjx^aks of a certain Lucy in thcsfi words ; 

Three years she ^lew in sun and shower, 

'Fhon iNalure said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 

This rhild 1 to myself will take : 

She shall be mine, azid 1 will nu'ike 
A lady my ow-n. 

■■ .Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impuLsc : and wiih m<‘ 

The «.irl in rznk and plain. 

In <^a^th and ho.av(*n, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an over-sc<*ing ixjwer 
* 'Vo kindle or restrain.’* 

Tn another poem composed “ A few miles above. Tintern Abbey ’* the same 
rwl tells ns how he w^as prone to recognist*. 

fn Nature and the language of sense, 

The* an<*hor of niy purest thoughts the nurse, 

The guide, ilic guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

while in his ixx'm styled “ I'he Excursion ” lie has delinrated several aspects 
or stages of the relation that can subsist betwei^n Man and Nature.- Critics 
are agreed that what Wordsworth affords us in these and other po€‘ms of his 
are not so many examples of what is known as the Pathetic Eallacy, whereby 
nvan simply transfers his own feelings, emotions and sentiment.s to " inani- 
mate ' objects. Tlie thoughts and impulses that Man is apt to derive from 
Nature, she really has the frower to communicate to him, because between 
Nature and Man there is at w'ork one self-same soul or si:>irit, so that an in 
ward communion between the two is as readily and legitimately ixissible as 
between two sympathising human friends ; and for such communion, there is 
not always required the use of articulate language. 

The philosophical basis of the above “ Theory of Nature which "Words- 
vvouh is known to have believed in and promulgated, comes very near to the 
view'-ix)int of India's own Vedanta Philosophy, which asserts that one and the 
same Atman pervades men, animals, plants and the whole creation. That 
this was Kalidasa's own creed goes without saying ; but if a poetic proof of it 
be necessary, the most convincing would be the speech of Urvasi (Vikramor- 
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viinyam. Act IV. passage 57, Pandit’s edition), who, cursed to become a 
creeper and subswjuently restored her original form, has preserved for us 
a lecord ol her experience as a creeix^r* : 

*nT ^ fiBRPfl i [ snapcH^uifli 

In fact, with tlie Hindu belief in Transmigration of the Soul, this can be 
accepted .is the nojnial experience in such matters, so that it is possibh? to 
assert that objects in Nature can feel and communicate their thoughts just as 
well as liuman beings. The most app<tsite example of the kind, however, is 
to be found in ^Sakuntala, the heroine of Kalidasa’s Abhijnanasakuntala, who 
was every inch a true Child of Nature, and whom the Poet has not merely 
described in words, but has ushered before us in flesh and blood and made 
hei speak and feel and act in ihe w.iy such a child would nortpally feel anrl 
act ; and that constitutes the real interest of the following investigation. 

Born of Menakii, the Heavenly Nymph, froin sage Visvamitra. whose 
fierce penance led the apprehensive l^>rd of Heaven (Indra) to send down 
the Nymph to tempt him and frustrate his penances, the mother abandons 
the infant in the forest and returns to Heaven. Thus left forlorn, the birds 
of the air take pity uixm her and feed her, until she is found bV sage Kapva, 
who nanv.-s her ^ikuntala (lit. ‘ fed by birds’) and adopts her as his foster- 
child. 

.As c.omi>ani<ms of her childhocKi, sage Kai.iva assigned to his fosteV'Child 
not only the two friends Anasuya and Priyaihvada wIh>sc names sufliiciently 
indicate their carefully contrasted character but the creepers Madhavl. Ati- 
muktakl and. above all. ftakuntala’s creeper sisleri Navamalika, fondly named 
‘‘Grove’s Mfxtnlight " ; the Bakula, Kesara, Sahakara (man.go) and other 
trees planted and tended with care and kindness ; the deer, antelofies, jjea- 
cocks. swans, cuckor>s and cakravakas ; not to mention the Sylvan Deities. To 
assiduously tend, water, feed and minister to the comforts of all thi>se inmates 
of the Asrama (bt'sides the welcoming of occasional guests) was by Kanva 
enjoined a daily task upon Sakunt.-!la, who sfxin grew to like that task, 
and find therein the real joy of service : compare* : 

Di riRfNtait I a#!r I [jr%q?5 

I arfira I ] 

or the well-known stanza' of Kaijva in Act IV- 

qrg qr sw*i ^ ?n 

sfR[« feqjpssnft «RRlt m TSJJIH * 

N.B. • For the convenience of readers not so familiar with the originaf words 
of Kalidasa, I have numbered the text-quotations in the essay seriatim, and trans- 
lated them into English at the end. 

t Ladabahioia : cf. Asyaiii aharii Ivayi ca .samprati vitacinlab. I" In regard 
t<» her. and, now. in regard to thyself also. I liavc become freed of all anxiety.’*) 
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9m 3ig*ISl?RRm^ 

^ qi^ ^If^cSI U 

All thefsc her comrades of the animal and vegetable kingdom became, each 
one of them, instinct with a life and an individuality of his own no less dis- 
tinctive than that of Anasuya or Priyamvada, Naturally, they called forth 
from Sakuntala acts of service and friendliness varying with the vaiying cir- 
cumstances of each. Thus the creej>ers had not only to be daily watered and 
luiilured, but, whenever they showed signs of budding youth, tlu^y had to lx: 
mated with befitting trees : oi if they, like Sakuntala herself subsequently, 
did not wait foi^ tlie elders, but made it a srayofiirma or mating by self- 
choice, they had at least to bo felicited uikui tlu ir gr(‘at giK)d i'orturu-. So 
loo, the tender fawns needed particular care w^iien, clicwing blades of grass for 
the first time, they injured their tender moutlis. Tliere was one such in parti- 
cular tliat had lost its motlu i at birth ; and Sakuntairi t(X)k ufxin herself the 
fsHice of a moilier to this youngling, fondly naming it Dirghapfihga (lit. long- 
eyed) and tenderly applying the Ingudi oil to its injured lips and, in fact, 
discharging for him all the functions of a loving mother, just as Darne Nature 
liad done in the case of iSakuntala herself when mother Menaka had heartless- 
ly abandoned her. Compare .Sakuntala's words' in Act IV-- 

I fife *f aigpERfST i sfopiftD 

qf|^ tjsq I qtjr I [ 5RH1 fife 

t iRsqi ^ irq l 

Hqf ^ I ] 

«>i-, tin; stanza preceding, where Kanva feelingly describes how Sakuutalii used 
to tend the orphaned youngling- : 

qw ^qt 

%<5 sqjisRqer 9% I 

#sq q gqfcRj: 5*1?^ II 

In consequence of such a constant and continuous exchange of sympathy 
and service, Sakuntala and all these companions of hers, human and others, 
were expected to exhibit a ixrfect understanding of each other’s needs and 
moods, divining and anticipating each other’s thoughts and hastening to fur- 
thei and fulfil each other's wishes expressed or supi>resscd. it was nothing 
string^;, therefore, that Priyaiiivadia could read correctly sakuntala’s inner- 
niost thoughts as the latter empties her pitcher into the basin of Vanajyotsna 
and gazes at her wistfully® : 

I 3noir% fifefiifilreT itasqar l 

qrp 8135^ qT8i%>i #iqr, arl^ "im ^ ait 

qt % I [3»q?^ • snqrfir fifePrifipci qq^qfsqwl^W’i 


3a 
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I I w gspfltcKT? 9*^1, ari^ HTO qiq 

ancwrsg^ i ] 

Hut, is it not i-tiually IiRilimfite to inquire whether Vanajyolsna. Sakuntalfi's 
*■ creeper lister could not liavti done the same? So Ux> to take another 
illustration - if Anasuya and Priyiuiivadii were capable of devising ways and 
means for hiinging Ihe Hero and the Heiuine together by the expedient of 
.sakiiiuala’s love-letter, which Piiyaihvada was to deliver into Dusyanta's 
haods'-- - * 

d ^ gesrai i [ ti 

gw diqfqE^ltPl I ] — 

would ixrt the Bakula or the Kesara Irtv <jr the creeix-r Vanajyotsnii think 
of accomjdishing some thing in the same line to bi ing ai»ut a similar result ? 
That these would be no idle questions to ask in regard to ^akuntala’s Aisrama 
companions as Kalidasa himself paints th<ni, fiillows from the circinnstanci: 
that later, when Sakuniala starts to go to hv:r luiHl>and’s house, it is not only 
Anasuya ;md Priyaiiivada that get together for the occasion ausijicious dceo 
rations likes' — 

^f*rpird3i, §5di^>w53nf5ife iiS'fWRifiRtanfSi [ rMd-t, 
qwadfli^npnfd ] — 

not forgetting that garland of Bakula ( Kesara 1 Howers whicit, we aie told, 
Anasuyd had specially set aside for the occasion" : 

oiifttT?!d5jqtT tr^erfi tpr 

fSif^tdrir rrtr dg?5f%5fl[]difean i [ sir?t%5wg5!^ 

f^dl RdT df55 [%5R] qife^r 1 ] — 

bill, its Kalidasa purposely tells us. even the Asrainii trees fiad sent llieir own 
real (not imaginary) marriage presi-nts'" ; 

gld %d^i^|<TF<^ dW *nf^dTi^>fd 
^«rd^Wftrolng5Wl trsi^Tiw- %d^d: i 

This is my (trohlem number /. 

Similarly, if, before encouraging Sakuntala’s passion for Du^iyanta, Aua- 
suya and Priyamvada are so anxiously debating amongst tlw'jmselvcs as to 
whetlier the King can prove a deserving object for Sakuntala’s love^i : 

?!55ld»^ ’fitsi'n I dl apd ^ I [ I ^j[>lc W iiq«ll 

3re3%d «Ef3§ww I dwfdc, d aapup: 'ftwmidt i d^’ntdwr 
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and subst.quently, when the King himself actually and uncxix-ctedly appears 
on the scene, if the same companions are seeii to take, on their own i;)art, 
all precautions tf> ensun' a succi^ssful sequel to the k»ve'inlrigiio by obseiv- 
; 

I ^ 3??33m^3Tf8i«rr 

WT I [ I ^3|r: ! m\ ^r: 

^ cT«n I ]— 

rue we not entitled to expect that some othei' companions of sakuntala from 
the plant or animal life <.>uglh. to hav(^ been shown by Mie Po(‘t as being 
capable of exhibiting an equal solicitude for Sakuntala's future welfare? 

This is my problem number 2. 

Finally, in that well-known and lavishly praised parting scene in Act IV, 
wherein we sie tlie whole jVatinv gra ving at the impending stqiaration from 
SakuntalrV * : 

ftsn I 

gaifirT ii 

«5^: II ] — 

and whore, to forestall the dreaded consequences of the curse* of Durvasas, the 
two Iriends, at tlu* (inai moment of parting, remind Srdcuntala of the ring of 
Dusyanta, casually deviriiig her to make use ol it if an<l when needed, but 
unwisely keeping from Sakuntala all knowledge! of tlu* curse on the flimsy 
prelext of <iriving her ^>me present, giief^^ : 

I j — 

and wherein ev(*n father Kanva, possessing as lie did the Prophets pre- 
vision" of the great ordeal of grief and suffering through which his daughter 
wun destined to pass, would not yet convey to her any indication or warning, 
not only in the text-book advice that he specifically reads to her’'* : 

tu:.- 

but even through that most stoically conceived message to the King' - which he 
tlictaies seated under the shade of the obliging Kisiravrksa : 

^a«npn: ^fsi^ fnn i — 

begging for his daughter no ^cial concessions, but merely an equality of 
opportunities and freedom to work out her own destiny : 

’Compare Marica’s words' in Act VII— * 
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^ spr cW 

ffU^IPWWrr; qt ir rrgfeq I) 

In this parting scene, I reixiat, where we see Sakuntala heedlessly marching, 
so to say, right to the very brink of the precipice in a mood of confident hojie- 
fulness,* her friends and father alike conspiring (although from different mo- 
tives) to keep her utterly in ignorance of the gravity and imminence of the 
dangers lowering over her head —the father in particular vainly endeavouring 
to suppress his sombre thoughtsf— why should we not suppose Jlhal some 
of the siib-hurnan friends of the Heroine could have sympathetically caught up 
the innermost thoughts of the Sage and found for them, in their own language 
of looks, signs and movements, an expression wdiich could have, at least Jiw- 
mentarily, touched the fringe of Sakuntala’s consciousness, even though it 
might have subsequently been diiven out of it by some extraneous circum- 
stance, so that when she reaches the court of Du§yanta she remains abso- 
lutely unprepared for the storm that is to descend upon her with a tragic crash ? 

This is my problem number 3. 

Now, my study of Kalidasa’s Ahhijhattasakuniala all tlu-w? years has 
fully convinced me that if, instead of the sdkuntala of our uncritically edited 
text-books, we had before us the real original fsdkunlala as Kalidasa wrote 
it, all the above problems would meet their instant and correct solutions. 
Such an edition is, however, not yet within sight, t The problem of the Ur- 
Hdkuntala deserves to be tackled in the same manner in which the allied 
Maliabharata problem is Ixiing tackled, the underlying principles of textual 
reconstruction being the same in both cases, with this important difference 
that, while in constituting the present critical text of the B. O. R. Institute’s 
edition of the Great Epic, what is known as “ Higher Criticism ” comes very 
rarely in evidence, this will have to be more frequently appealed to in the case 
of Kalidasa's Magnum Opus, because, speaking relatively, the problem in the 


* Compare^ : qftonr ^ I ^ 3n?Jl I [qftw?! I 

tThe best (evidence of the stale of Kanva’s mind is the s'lanza’*^ : 

¥1^: 

5!I I 

i^3tr q R’ ii 

which, althou^rh designed to comfort and cheer up Sakuntala, is still thrown into 
the plaintive, dirgedike Hariri metre. That this is the Poet's conscious hit, should 
follow from the circumstance that there occur only tiucc stanzas in the Play thrown 
into this partiailar metre, and they have each its own raison d'etre. 

1 1 tried to evoke the interest of the “ Vikrama Bi-Millennium Celebrations 
(or it. but without much success. 
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Play is unitajy and far less complicated. For obvious limitations of space I 
shall not attempt the indicated textual rcconstittition here, but content myself 
with the demonstration that, assuming the correctness of the rea>nstituted text, 
we are able to dedua? therefrom a conduct on the part of tlie Nature-com- 
panions of Sakuntala which is just what one is led to expect if KSlidasa, 
like the true Hindu that he was, had rogarrled objects in Natu’c as being 
instinct with life and sentioncy. 

In I contributed in 192.5 to Sir Asutosh Mookeijce Silver Jubilee 

Volume, Orientalia, Pt. 2. pp. 349-359, 1 put forth the view tlrat the order 
of the speeclies in Act I of the Abhijn<mttsakimtala from the six“ecli tehind 
the curtain of the Heroine-" : 

^ ^ I ] 

to the jioinl wliere the b(»e emerges from Vanajyotsna’s basin*' ; 

atwil I ^ i 

has wrong in llii* curmit editions of tlie Play. Tho Bengali recension 
hero gives 35 si^eeclies, the KasmTrian recension 27. and the Devanagarl cum 
South-Iiidian recension advocated by Cappeler. only 22. The story given by 
tiicsri sets of passages falls into three moments : the Ux)S<niing of Sakuntalu’s 
tight garment {ValkaUSlhilikaram) ^ i^kimtala's approaching the Kesara tree 
ui>on a sup]x>se(l beckoning from the tree ( Kesarasamipagamana)-: 

IT# 3^^ ^31 H I ^ “t I 

and Sakiintalfi's watering Iht' Navamalikfi creeper (Navamalikasificayia), 
The available j)iinted editions give the ValkalasilhiUkaram before the Kesa* 
rasiirntpaganuma. Only the ix^ension contained in the unique, birch-bark MS., 
Bombay Govt. Collection, No. 192 of 1875-76 (now deposited in the B. O. R. 
Institute), gives precedence to the Kesarasamtpagamana. The same MS. also 
tells us (through a stage-direction) that the King had concealed himself behind 
this very Kesara tree. No wonder, in that case, if the Kesara tree got con- 
fused by the unex|xjcted presence of a stranger, and beckoned sister Sakuntalu 
(whose assigned task it W'as to attend to all Asrama visitors) to his side. For, 
why should Sakuntala have interpreted the slight flutter in the leaves of tlie 
Kesara, caused by a stray breeze, as the tree's call to her? Not a blade of 
grass can move without some purpose : that was the Hindu Poet's article of 
faith. Kalidasa elsewhere tells us. in so many words, that trees are in the habit 
of making birds (and, let us add, bees and movement? of leaves) as vehicles of 
their thoughts : compare®** — 
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When SakuntaJii approaches the Kesara tree, that niovoment is described in 
the editions by tlic; stage-direction Talfid karoti H'Jocs accordingly]; the birch- 
-bark MS. alone makes it. Rdjnah sa/innkarsam dgacchali .[.Approaches the 
jHesence of the Kingj. The ensuing comparison of the Heroine to a creeper 
by rite side of this tree“< — 

gtr 55e[r?inn$ ^sr arar I [ 

c^#PRrqT 55flT€flfT«T I ] 

gains in suggestive value only if the King is behind the tree ; and the Valkala- 
silhilikaram effected while? tlte Tlt.-roine is sfi near the Hero (whose presence 
the ladies, of cour«?. do not suspect) has a irugdric value which Kfilidasa of all 
poets was not going to miss. There is much, therefore, in that stage-direction, 
which should prove that the MS. is. in some passages at any rate, in the line 
of authentic text-transmission. Only ri fool or a jredant would think of chang- 
ing that tell-tale stage direction to tlie flat Tnthii karoti of the editions ! 

The s|5ceches that folkiw after this moment in the watering-scone, and 
particularly the words of sakuntakT-' : 

?55r I ^ I oRjg. 

ligand i [ i 

^ afTPTRqft»|srRi ^rl; I sfJnJtfKB:. 

*i4Maq’ci^lq4tngrr: i ] 

are sufficiently indicative of what was passing in the innermost thoughts of 
t^akuntala. Priyaihvada’s guess quite hits the mark and confuses the Heroine. 
But could not the other Nature-companions— and jiarticularly the Vanajyotsnii 
that formed the theme of the conversation- have divined the thoughts ? Cer- 
tainly. yes : and the Creeper goes one better, and, having seen the concealed 
King and believing him to be an appropriate, consort for sister Sakuntala, she 
exercises the already- married elder sister’s privilege of arranging to bring her 
younger sister into contact with her w'oold-be lover. Hence, we must assume, 
she it is that purposely starts the bee ! Sakuntala had been watering so many 
tree.s and creepers that morning. Why should a Iree have starred only from 
the basin of the Vanajyotsna ? “ Mere chance ”, some one would reply ; but 
in a world believed to be permeated by an indwelling Spirit, chance has to be 
ruled out. 

The Kesara tree and the creeper Vanajyotsna thus prove themselves 
^kuntala’s real loving companions. 

This is how I propose to sblve my problem No. 2. 

To be able to give a satisfactory solution of the next problem would 
sorely test one’s understanding of Kalidasa’s Sdkuntala. Tn that fanoous 
Repudiation-scene in Act V vdien, to her utter consternation, ^akuntala finds 
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tliai the ling is unaccuuntably missing, as a last desixjralc attempt to awaken 
the King’s dormant memory, she hits uixm the expedient of narrating the 
lMrghaf)ai’iga incident-" ; 

snftr I ^ ^ ^ oiw I gc: arsf 

'w4 f^5T3m aigsTTwrin 3 ^ 1 01 ^ amft’^arr^r 

I ^ »Tt? 5^»I fed I cT=? 

*gfi ?c»j q?fed id 1 ?t 5 d 1 5% fe txf*r stRioiaii fd 1 

33 5 # dfe^eiRFGftfi. 1 

daw Ti d gsffK^d ddqnfT 3W gftoidrra 3<Tft«r?T: 1 rT*ir — 3T'^ fTt^g: 
asTii f^feg--?c2i35RWTdT5^^ 3?%3 1 3 g5f#sqft’!*n5«frt3n«ii«pirf; 1 
fiftndsf flqr 3i^s%j| sm: I cT^isidcd Hgfedsftr I 
iFid I I ] 

^ This vL'iy word is tisod by Sakimtalfi a liuJo later lo describe her own oi*iuli- 
lion wlirri, convina'd of Dujjyanla’s perfidy by the uiiinlcnded double mtmiv ol 
li’u: (iii\(nui<v::i. anl^iiiksagomandt. dvijaih and Imntbhilafi in the stanza-' : 

• ^feftifirfeRrqsc^wigdg 

feg?T ^n: t 

apTJctftgnujnti: 

IT^^: ^aii dq#rt II 

ihe wrath fully bursts oul^® : 

sTJTsr I aiwit i|3T3Tiojq(ife 1 qRt ^rfd sr^ifr qwi^sstgam- 
ftrd i^i^ T ^ dqiTW qq aroffei^ qfeqrSlwfe 1 [ brr i ?qqr- 
gmdq dgd I 'i; aqigff^ 

njdqf^qd I J 

And upon Du^yanLa's words-'’ : 

vi\ » g’ai^cTfsr «rft3*r • q 5s?fq^ 1 

die flings back a spirited reply Minaccountably omitted by all editors !) wliidi h 
quite wortliy of the daughter of the fiery sage Visvamitra^" ; 

gi:| qnpil sgoiq qwjRqrfit 3T I 

aan^fttfeiqRit I fe <ir ll 

[ ainof srnfifq 1 «55ni2lhW^di snsrffer 

iqg fe 3 *1^: II ] 

And tiicn finally adds®' — 

qrq feq^ an art 91 ^ 35«w«wi»»r ^ararfresr- 

qicw I [ s«§ ?lHtr ^q’SBRf^qiftoit f 

qiw gqqqPRq^ fqqqiwnftort gqrqgqf iwiwnqtgqqrn 1 j 

See below for the propriety of the pbrasc %3I3T3c*iqT<[??T (carrying a weapon (con- 
cealed] in the heart) instead of ^ararfe^^ (having poison in the heart). 
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Mere, is it not legitimate to ask why sakuntala chose this i^articular incident ? 
The choice of tlie Navamalika bower is of course signilicant, But why did 
Uuijyanta fetch - presumably from the adjacent river-canal— water in a lotus- 
leaf receptacle ? And why did Dirghapahga present himself in the btrwer just 
at this juncture ? It is easy enough to brush aside these as idle ciucstions, 
as the products of some hyirer-scnsitive critic ; and they would i>robably bt; no 
more than that, ij Kalidasa had not becti a consummate artist who weighed 
his words, and whose every hit counted. Years ago I invited scholars to let 
me have their reasons as to the choia; of the incident. Some few responded, 
but not quite satisfactorily. Here is my own readmg of the situation : 

The bow'er incident was meant to remind the King -for, that is the main 
point - of his having given the ring. It must therefore have taken place im- 
mediately before or after the gift of the ring. Wlien, later, the missing ring 
is lecovered. and, by the consequent termination of the curse, the King’s 
memory returns, this is how he describes what did take i)lac<?'- ; 

i q^tri aR^rn-- 

Rhiejit i 

The above assurance given by the King appaiently satislied Sakuntala. She 
ceased weeping, and was ready to put implicit faith in her lover s words, 
'niereupon. following the time-honoured Hindu custom, Sakuntala's tear-soiled 
face had to be washed. The water in the lotus- leaf receptacle was what 
Bhasa * in a similar situation calls mukhodakam. Tlie coming in of the 

Dirghapahga in the bower at tliis juncture was due, not to his b<nng thirsty, 

for tliere was the running canal-water close by for the purpose — ^but because 
the fawn wi.shed to give his foster-mother a warning against too readily putting 
trust into this stranger, who fnim DirglraiTaiiga’s vievv qxiint. was no more than 
a hunter carrying weapons to kill innoaml deer. Dirghaiiahga has clearly 
shown his distrust of the King by refusing to drink from his hand 

This Dirgbapm’iga is actually introduced on the stage in Act iV. Sakun- 
tala has just taken leave of her creeiier-sistcr Vanajyoisna twined around her 
mate, the mango lree“" : 

■^d4hi! i i P> siRrfeff i j 

and is mentally caiving out a rosy picture of her own married life with the 
King Du§yanta. The next object that she notices is a doe who. like 6akun< 

*Cp. Svapnavasavadatlam, Act IV, towards the end. 
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fala herself, was expecting shortly to be a mother"'* ; 

HR I *T5*W5*RT URiHf 3Rr 9T«»w°q q H ( €>t 

?Ri 5^ ^ ft ftar ft - ^f HST I [ hrt I 

»Rj ^jR^^nrasranr cr?i *1 ft?i^<ai«r i] 

Her own picture of licrself as the mother for the moment drives out her 
earlier picture of herst'lf as the wife and the Queen ; and we might imagim? 
that Sakuntala is ejigagenl in mentally contrasting the treatment that she 
herself woij^d Ixi giving to her own would-lK? son. At this precise psychological 
moment her foster-son Dirgliapahga jiulls her uj) by the garment, and seems 
to ask whether, in abandoning him then, she was behaving any better than 
h«:T own mother Menaka? T am. however, disi«jse.d to think that Dlrgha- 
i'>ahga's app<?arancc hert' was to give his foster-mother another parting warning 
aixml Dusyanta, wherse perfidy was, at long last, apparent even to the simple 
An.'isuya '-' : 

iTe?t ^ ^ JSRf 

3TT3?ft? I [ rr^ 5TTR 

If Sakunlrala's mind had not been obsessed by her day-dreams, she pro- 
bably would have received and understood all these warnings which her corn- 
ladfs in Nature sought give her, as sIk! ere this liad undersl(x>d the beckon- 
ing of the Kesara tree in Act I. 

This is niy solution to my problem Mo. 2. Kortunalcly. except in minor 
details, the textual question does not come in lire way of our reaching this solu- 
tion, unce wc? accustom ourselves to read Kalidasa's masler|:)ie!ce with an in- 
quiring and sym])alhetic mind. 

'fhe third problem I linvo discussed in full details in a paper I contri- 
buted to the Asia Major ", Vol. IT, fasc, 1, pp. 84 H7, as early as 1923. It 
refers to the Cakravaka incident in Act IV. There' an' Ihreti Prakrit speeches 
connected with il, out of which, tlie shorter or the Devanagari recension gives 
the second and the third, omitting the first, while the Bengali gives the first 
only, omitting the other two. The Kasmirian MS. gives all the three, and 
fully satisfies the demand of higher criticism. 1'hc spt'eches in their correct 
order are as follows^^*' - 

3151^— I Of ^ Slftl ftRRsft HIT. efST Of 3!^ 

^ I I 

»nS|RR[^ ftaf I 

g?33usgan^ ^ II 

[ flfftf I H Iff ariwTq^sfer ftiRRRC. 

enft fit ii ] 
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^ I ^ I 

ft8TO?art I 

ama? 5«w?ai ^ % h 

[ I I !lfe%5IRTR?1^ I ®tR2fit 

5®^Wi ?Ed*ft^ il ] 

fsw W — ?!% I *n I 

T??# fttror ^vn n^i ^arfS? ^ej^gart i 

*re3r II 

[ ^ I ^ JRR^ I tr^pj fsplwf f^T rsijfl I 

gi^wTfir i?ftf5:g»n5inj?^T: ii j 

Here the whole iticiclcnt is designed to convoy to Sakuntala a representation 
of the fate that is in sttiro for her. Tl»e Cakiavfiki calls, but the Chakrava 
ka- through causes beyond his control, his heart being full of feikuntala-'does 
not answer. So before long would Sakuntalfi i>e herself calling, and Dusyanta 
would not answ'er ! Anasuyfi administers a consolation to her Iriend, which 
she could do witl) some confidence iKrcause they had in their iK>ssi5ssion the 
Royal ring which was to ti;nninate the curse. Hence we find tha,t in tlieir very 
next speech the friends are reminding }>akuntairi of the ring. Fiom another 
IK)int of view the Cakravaka. in a sort of a spiritual telej)athy, may be said to 
be taking up from Kaijva the grief to which the stoic Sage refuses to give an 
opt'ning, and so the Cakravaka tries, in his own ways, to warn sakuntala of 
the ordeal of sorrow and sufToring through which she has to pass. That 
Sakuntala misses this warning, as she missi>d that of Dirghfiixlhga, was due fo 
her pre-occupation ; to her mind not being attuned to receive them. The 
Friends seem to have understood the. Cakravaka, and so immediately Iwthink 
themselves of the signet -ring. 

PVrmi the above discussion it wdlJ have become sufficiently evident that 
Kalidasa has depicted ^*akuntalii as a true " Child of Nature. " privileged to 
have intimate intercourse and communion with the. objects in Nature in the 
midst of which she was brought up. true understanding of the inner signi- 
ficance of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala w<.*uld be imi)ossible unless we understand the 
Poet's " Philosophy of Nature That sufficient attention to *h;s aspect of 
the Play has not betm hitherto paid has to be attributed to the circumstance 
that, pace Pischel and Patankar and Capiwler, a really critical edition of the 
Play still remains a desideratum. 

English Translation of the Original Texts. 

1. “By me, possessed of inward senses, hath been indeed witnessed the 
condition and happenings of Your Majesty.’’ 

2. " Not merely because my father hath ordered it : T, for my own 
part, do also entertain a fraternal affection for these." 
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“ She, who w'oiild not. think of drinking water lierself whilst youi 
thirst remained unslaked ; who, although fond of decorating (her iiersonj, 
would not, for very affection, deprive you of (;ven a leaflet ; to whom the 
lime of your first blossom used to be an occasion of festivity : she, sakuntala, 
is now leaving for her husband’s house ; may ye all assent to it ! ” 

4. My child, why wouldst tliou follow me who am ready lo foisweai 
thy companjf ? 'I'hou hast been - is’nt it so ? — reared uj) when thy mother 
died so soon after thy birtii. Now tix), separated from me, father Kanva is 
tiiire to l(X>k after thee.” 

o. “ 'I'o whose mouth, pierced by the iirickly-ends of Kusa grass, was 
by fltcc a|)phed, to heal the wound, the oil of Ingudi : that dear foster-son 
of thine, whom thou didst feed on lutndfuls of Sydmiika licc : he is (nowj 
loath to leave thy track." 

G. “ Anasuye, knowest thou wherefore Sakuntala is gazing so intently 
upon Vanajyotsnii V . . Just as Vahajyotsna hatli been joined to a befitting 
tree-male, would that I also do secure a lover befitting me ! ” 

7. " 1 slujIJ conceal it under flowois and make it fall into his hand 
under ptete.xt of its being (part of the I lemainings of divine worship” 

8. “ Ycllow-t)i.gmcnt, holy-earth. Durva-ends, and other auspicious de- 
corations." 

9. “ In that palm-leaf Irasket slung uixm the mango-brancii I have kept 
aside - for tltis very occasion- a Bakula (Kesara] garland that retains its 
fragrance a long time. ’ 

10. “ An auspicious silken garment, white as the mixm. was pul foi lh 
by one tree ; by another was c.xuded lac-dyo pleasant for use on the solct. 
I'lotn the others arose, up lo the finger joints, the palms of Sylvan Deities, 
that vied with the spi outing-up of their own tender leaflets, and they pro- 
ffered (all these I ornaments." 

11. “Anasuye, far gone in love as she is, she is incapable of bi<x>king 
loss of time. Where her affection is fixed, he is the ornament of the Paurava- 
race. So it behoves us to congratulate her upon her love.” 

12. "Friend, it is reixirted that Kings have several objccls-ol-lovc. 
Manage things in such a way that this our friend would not become an object 
of commiseration for her friends-and-rclations." 

13. “ The deer have dr<^>ped down their Darbha-morsels ; the |x:acocks 
have abandoned dancing ; the creepers, showering down faded leaves, arc, 
as though, shedding tears.” 

14. “Cerlainly, our dear friend with her tender constitution has to be 
saved (from the shock of gricf|.” 

15. “ Through prowess of penance all this comes within the direct know- 
ledge of the revered Kaitiva." 
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16. “ Kender service unto the elders ; towards co-wives display con- 
duct as tow'ards dear companions ’’ ; etc. 

17”". "Take g<x>d note of us as beirrg persons to whom self-restraint is 
(heir (rcal| treasure ; also note well thy high lineage, as well as that course td 
her love towards thee, brought about somehow, without (the agency and ini- 
tiative of I the relations ” : 

17^'', "Such as she is. Hkju ait to view upon her - am<.>ngst ^thy wives • 
as one deserving normal treatment'' : anything ovei and abrjve this, it is not 
for the relatives of the bride to express.” 

18. “ There is doubt even about the marriage : whence now my far- 
soaring hopes ? ’’ 

19. " Having attained the praisew'orthy status of the “ mistross-of-thc- 
house " unto thy husband of noble descent, and Ijcing engrossed every mo- 
ment in those activities of his. great on account of his high position ; Ix'fore 
long, liaving given birth to a son, like the Eastern-quarter the purifying Sun, 
thou, my child, wilt no longer reckon thy grief born ol separation from me." 

20. “ This way - this way, my dear friends ! ’’ 

21. " Helas ! Owing to the flurry caust:d by the iiouring of the water 
(into the basin (, this Ijcr', abandoning the Navamalika, is now hovering 
around my own lace ! " 

22. “ Here, with his lingers in the form of leaflets, is this Kesara tree, 
l<K)king as though hurrying me up to him. So I shall honour him (by doing 
his wish].” 

23. " sakuntala hath luen, by these trees— lier brethren during forest 
residence— permitted to make her departure, seeing that such a melodious 
ciKiing of the cuckoos has been turned by them into an answer on their own 
behalf.” 

24. “ So that, with ihy nigh ajiproach, this Kesara tree apiieais a.s 
though associated with a crceixir.” 

25. " Holla ! l-'clicitous indeed is the lime that has brought about the 
union of tliis cree|K;r-and-tra‘ couple. Tlie Vanajyotsnfi is youthful in her 
fresh blossom ; the mango-tree, putting forth tender leaves, is well-disposed 
for enjoyment. 

26. “ Dost tlioii not remember ? On a certain day. under the Navamali- 
k4 bower, thou hadst in thy own hand water lilled in a vessel made of lotus 
leaves. At that nick of time my fosU;r-son named DTrghapahga, the deer- 
cub, approached. ‘I.et him drink liist’ : with such a compassionate thought 
thou didst cajole him with the water. But, through lack of familiarity, he 

* .\ double entente in samdnya- fi — normal ; ii = sa+»«a + |a]nya-; or Hi 
~ sS+tnanya-), is possible, but hardly probable. 
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would not allow thee to handle him nigh. Subsequently, when the same 
water was taken by me in the hand, he fancied it. Then thus didst thou 
laugh out : ‘ Every one puts faith in his own kind : both of you are forest- 
ers ! ’ ” 

27. “ In the cast^ of womm. llioir untutored cleverness is in evidence 
even amongst the non-human species : whai to say of those that are endowtxi 
with intelligence? Prior to soaring-up in the mid-region, the Parabhfts 
0. the cu^,k<x>s ; ii. those vicariously reared up : e.g. court-niaids or Ai:)sa- 
rases) fors(K)th do know how to cause their younglings to be broil gin up by 
other Twice-born (i. birds: ii. Brahmins).*’ 

28. " Ignoble One ! 'I'hou art judging by the measure of thy own 
mind. Who now would care to emulate thee that art wrapping thyself with- 
in a cloak of saintliness : that art comparable to an old hay-hidden well ? " 

29. “ (jood Lady, Du^yanla*s career is before the public ; yet is this 
not to lx/ detected tlu*rein.” 

liU. ‘ Alone thon art arrogating ah authoritaliveness. and claiming 
i exclusively ! to know what is rigliteousness. 'Hiinkest thou that the females 
too much 4*vercome by inlxirn inodi^sty as they iiro -can know nothing m 
a!l ? " 

31. “So, now, med it is that I be here turned into a self-indulgent 
female, because, putting imijlicit faith m hi.s Puru-lincagc, I have allowed this 
?X!rson of honeyed mouth, jx>ssessing weapon in his heart, to handle me nigh." 

32. “ Then, when about to start for iny Capital, my beloved said to me 
with tears : ‘ After how long will the Son-ol-the-Noble-ono afford me [public! 
acceptance ? ' Thereat, while ijutting iqxm her linger this my signet-ring, I 
made the reply : 

‘ Ui^on tliis I ring I, one each for every day, do thou count the letters 

of my name. Precisely the time thou dost leach the last, there will be 

seen approaching thee a sc^rvant of mine, who shall dead lht?e to receive 

entrance into my private- residence.’ “ 

33. “ Vanajyotsne, although united witli the mango tree, do thou never- 
theless give me an embrace with these thy branch-hands that are extending 
in this direction.” 

34. “ Father ! This doe with the burthen in her fot>tus, and so roam- 
ing I only] up to the outskirts of our cottage : when she has had a safe deli- 
very, do thou thereupon send me some one as reporter of the welcome tiding.” 

35. This indeed cannot remain unknown even to a person naturally 
averse to worldly matters, that that King hath behaved unto Sakuntala in a 
manner unworthy of an Arya.” 

36. AnasOya — Why, Friend ! There exists not within the bounds of 

this hermitage, any being endowed with mind who, about to be 
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separated from thee, is not this day rendered disconsolate. Just 
see : 

This Cakraraka. though addressed fby her), does not address back 
his deaf-mate that is partitioned off from him by a lotus-leaf : 
and dropping down from his mouth the lotus-filaments, is fixing 
his gaze upon thee. 

Sakuntala -- Helas ! Just see : 

This 1 female- ICakravaki, unable to sight her mate that is parti- 
tioned off from her by [just] a lotus-leaf, is crying aloud 
piteously: ‘How hard is my lot! 

Priyamvada— Do not. Friend, think this way : 

liven she - separated from her mate- lives through the night, which 
appears all the kmger for the grief. For, even the great pain 
of separation, the lie of hope does make one endure.” 



AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 
IN SOUTH INDIA 


b'y 

I>rof. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. m.a., i;nivcrr,ily oi Matliii?. 

Since my last attempt to trace the outline of the history of Buddhism 
in South India*, I have had occasion to go further into the references to 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Tamil literature ; and I think it will be of some 

to bring together the more imiK>rtant ones among those references here 
and also t<i consider in some detail what api'eaivS to have bi’cn one of the 
historic eidsodes in the reiK-ated contests IxTween Saivism and Buddhism in 
lhi‘ soulli, to which I made a brief reference in the paix^r just mentioned. 

^Vorking vvitli imperfect indexes as they now turn out to be. I permitted 
myself to make the statement ‘that only Jhanasambandar and Tirumangai 
seem to mciUion them (Buddhists) paiticularly and their dress and habits 
in their verses’.- This is clearly wrong and there arc found equally clear 
and definite references to Buddlnsts and their practices and doctrines, of 
course always with a sneer, in the hymns of Api)ar and Sundaramurtti and 
in i-'ome of the? Tilvars Ix^sidos I'irurnangai. Appar is well known as the 
senior contemporary of Jhanasambandar. and both have been assigned on 
very proper grounds to the seventh century a.i>. Sundaramurtti came about 
a century or more later. 

The position of Manikkava^gar, the other great protagonist of Saivism 
most celebrabxi in legend as the opixment of Buddhism, is unfortunately 
not yet satisfactorily settled ; whether he preceded tlic other saints or came 
after them is still a subject of debate, and I will not enter into this vexed 
question here, but merely refer the reader to my Pdfulyan Kingdom where 
I have summed up the main arguments on either side. The disputation 
that took place at Chidambaram between Manikkavasagar and the Buddhists 
from Ceylon and the legends that have gathered round it have been discussed 
fully by G. U. Pope in his superb edition of the Tiruvdsagam, and there 
is no need to reproduce the story now. But it is perhaps worth noting that 
the episode is briefly mentioned in a verse in the TiruvilaiyadaUPurmiam 
(The Purai^a of Sacred Sjx)rts) by Vembarji.-uiar alias Perumbarrappuliyur 
Nambi (ch. 30 v. 51) ; it does not in any sense differ from the legends re- 
viewed by Pope and is of interest as being f>erhaps the earliest extant literary 


1. The Maha-b&dki Vol. 50, Apl.-June, 1942, pp. 157-67. 

2. Ibid., p, 163. 
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reference to the story of the dispute. The Periyn Pmfmatn of Sekkilar does 
not mention cither Maijikkavnsagar or his disputation with the Buddhists. 
This omission by sekki]^r who follows the tradition coming down from 
Sundaramurtti is one of the strongest arguments for ^.laiiikkava^gar being 
assigned to a date after the time of Sundaramurtti. the last of the tlirec 
saints whose hymns together constitute the sacred collection known as the 
Devdram (The Divine Garland). The story that the Buddhists with whom 
Maijikkavasagar had his disputation came from Ceylon may also be taken 
to ixiint in the same direction ; for there was no dearth of Budllhists and 
Buddhist institutions in South India in the seventh century a.d. as may be 
seen from lliuen-Tsjing’s account of Dravida and Malaku(a and also from 
the episode in Jfiiinasambandar's life to bo discussed presently in some de- 
tail. This consideration is, however, by no means conclusive. For the only 
legitimate conclusion that can be drawn from it is that Marjikkavasagar did 
not belong to the same age as the hymnists of the Devdram ; he might have 
lived before or after their time, and those who stand for an early date for 
MaitjikkavaSagar may argue that as Buddhists continued to flourish in South 
India up to the fourteenth century a.d. after the coming of Buddhism, 
Mat.iikkavasagar must be taken to have prtxreded that age and followed that 
of the &mgam vxjets who know only of Vedic religion and indigenous cults, 
but nothing of Buddhism or Jainism. We should not also lose sight of 
Asoka’s claim to have sent missionaries of the faith to South India to preach 
the Dhamma there, though of the jjractical results of these missions we have 
no definite knowledge. 

Api)ar makes several references to Buddhists' but two of them deserve 
particular notice as in both they are mentioned along with the Jainas and 
another sect called Kuijdar. In the hymn on Tiruttumtti (IV. 42) we read 
in v. 9 : 

Kuj>^are ^amatjar Budditar ku.ciyariyadu ninru 
kaijdade karuduvarga] karuttenriadolimin nlrga| 

i.c. have no regard for the faith of the ignorant Kuixlas, Jainas and Baud- 
dhas who take account only of what they sec, — a dig at the philosophical 
irosition of the sects which accept only pratyak$a (with anumana) as pra- 
maija. Again in th<; hymn on Tirunagai-karotiam (VI. 22) we liave in 
V. 10 : 

manaituranda vallamaijar tangaj poyyum 
mapburaikkum manakkuixlar tanga] poyyum 
sinai podinda cavarattar tangal ixjyyum 
meyycnru karudade poda ntsnje, — 

i.e. ‘O intelligent mind, do not* take for truth the falsehood of the hardy 

3. See pp. 61, 67. 144, 212, 228, 233, 248, 254, 269, 316, 317 and 359 of the 
Saiva Siddhanla-tnahasamajam edition, (1941). 
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jainas who have abandoned their homes, or tlie falsehood of the boastful - 
minded Kumlar, or the falsehood of those (Buddhists) who cover their 
limbs with civara (monk's robes) \ 

Now who are the Kuiijdar who seem to figure as a third sect by the side 
of the Jainas and the Buddhists in both these passages ? I am not able to 
answer this question with any confidence. One suggestion that occurred to 
niy friend Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Reader in Tamil (Madras), with whom I 
discusst?d tl«s question may be mentioned here though no finality can attach 
to it until manuscript authority is forthcoming in support. It is this. In 
the first two lines of tlic last citation given above from Appar, it seems 
probable tJiai the amanai who renounced family life aic contrasted with 
kui.idar who hang on to it, and if this surmisi.' is accepted a sliglit emenda 
tion of the text will be seen to support the view ; -instead of tnanakkundai 
we have only to nad iuanaik-kwidai\ (kundar living in their own homes), 
and the phrase will be a perfect contrast to wanui tunmda aynanar of the 
jiK'ceding line. The Kuudar would be the laity among the jainas. And 
titis seems to get srime support from the. phrase onci' employed by Nambi 
AiKlrar Nambi (end of tenth century ) in whose works there arc found 
ricciuent lefeit-lices to the Kinidar. That phrase is nnianmui van kun4^r' 
i e. the strong Kundar. who art* Jainas. wdiich shows that the Ivundas were a 
section among them. But one is not sure how far Nambi who came long 
afhn- Appar's date may be taken to represent the correct position regarding 
those sects and sub-sects. .And to make matters worse, there is another text 
of the same author in Jiis Tiruvandd4i (v. 28) wliich reads : uri kaip-pariia 
laik ktindar i.e. the Kundai with slings in hand and heads made bald by the 
hair Ix’ing plucked, showing thus that Kundar are heie identilied with Jaina 
monks. But if tlie Kundar wen* idnstiral with Jaina ascetics, it is very difTi- 
ciilt to account for tJie w'ay in which .\pf)ar mentions them separately from 
the samanas in the passages cited atove. 

There is one other refeience to Kuixlar, and this is from Jfianasam- 
bnndar, whicli seems to suggest that KufKlar were the Jainas who wore robes 
as opposed to those who did not. It occurs in the hymn on Kilait-Tiruk- 
kattup-palji (T, b, 10) : 

op-tuvar ar tugil adai mey-ix>rttucci-kojamai-yui.ide-yuraikkun 

kupdargalod-araik'kuraiyillar kuruvadangupamalla kaitdir 

i.e. ‘ Know ye that there is no grxid in the words of those who have no 
clothes on their waist.- and of the Kundar who cover tlieir bodies with clothes 
coloured with bright red ochre, and eat their meal in the forenoon.’ Here 
Kupdar are said to covei* themselves with red robes unlike the naked Jainas ; 
the svetambara Jain monks though their name means ‘ white-robed ' are seen 


4. A\u4aiya PiUaiydr Tirukkalambakatn, v. 8. 

4a 
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today wearing the orange-coloured robes used by monks of other persua- 
sions ; and if this i)iactice may be assumed to have prevailed in the days of 
Sambandar, this passage should be taken to mention two schools of Jainas : 
otheiwise the kujxiar of this text must be taken to he Buddhists. One ex- 
planation of the. word Kiuidur I have heard may also be noted here. KiurftJ 
means a depth or hollow ; and lienee Ivuiidan means a man of low character, 
a lieretic. But this explanation of the term as a word of abuse which seems 
to be followed in Tamil lexicon also does not by any means constitute a 
satisfactory account of the question raised by llie references ‘tiled above 
about Kundar. This discussion which has tf) Ix' left in this unsatisfactory 
state shows how little we kruiw definitely, and even Nambi Aiidar Nambi 
knew, of the details of sectarian history which Ifjomod large in the eyes of 
contemporaries. 

Departing a little from the chronological order, we shall take up the 
references to Buddhists in Sundaranuirtti next, rhorc are quite a number 
of such references’ in w^hich they are called Therar. Sakkiyar and so on, but 
only one of them is oi sufficient geneial interest for being noticed here. In 
V. 10 in the Devaram on 'riru-valkofi-putlur wf: hav^e the phrase ; irundw} 
ierarum ninrun Samanum i.e. the Buddhas who eat their rrjeal seated and 
the Jainas who do so standing. This distinction between the adherents of 
the two faiths known to the 'I'amil Saiva canon, does not seem to occur 
anywhere else : and being unable to say liow far this distinction i.s true to 
facts, and if so, what the jx>int of the contrast is, 1 must leave? these thing.s 
to be explained by scholars who have better knowledge of the subject. 

Before leaving Sundaramurtti 1 should like to cite one verse? from him 
w'hich, though it does not lx?ar on tlie fiuddhists but relates to the Jains, 
is still of great general interest as an index to the attitude of intense hosti- 
lity to the heretical sects, taken up by the i^iiva saints rjf the day. The 
very presence of the viharas and palfis. some r)f which are known to have 
been in a v(?iy flourishing condition, was an irritation to the Saivas. and the 
following verse is strongly reminiscent of the things they saw and heard and 
did not like. The verse is No. 9 in the hymn called Nainakkadigal-agiya 
adigal i.e. The Cod who is our Ixird. It reads : 

Namananandiyun-KarumavTranun-Daruma.senaTium enrivar 
Kumai3a-mamalaik-kiin.ru|X)l-nin.iu tanga! kuraiyonrinriyc 
!SJamaiia-firmana-hana-mxjam-en]i:i»di-yiaraiyum naiiala 
amai.iarar-palippuriaiyaro naiiuikkadigal agiya-vadiga|e 
i.e. ‘ Is our Lord God to be touched by repioaches from these Jainas who 
are lost to all stmse of shame, viz.. Namananandi, Karumavira, Darumasena 
and the rest of them, who stand erect with no clothes on their bodies like 

5. pp. 17, 71, 111, 114, 134, 2r)8 of the Saiva.siddhiinta Mahasamajam edition 
(19:15). 
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some foul smelling hillock and mutter (unmeaning formulae sounding like) 
fiamana-nanana-fiana-ndijam ' ? This precious verse is a concentrated expres- 
sion of the intolerance of the age which forms the subject of this paper, an 
age which offers one of the few striking exceptions to the easy-going tolerance 
bordering on indifference that has been the general rule through the ages in 
all India. But the Jainas and Buddhists seem to have risen equal to the 
occasion and in their turn reciprocated the hatred directed towards them. 
Sambanda* refers to the Jains' intolerance of Saivas in rather strong ieims ; 
in 111 108, V. 8 (Madura) he says ; 

nirru meniyarayinar melurra 
kajrruk-kojjavum nilla amapar 

i.e. the Jains who would not even stand in the directiott of the wind Uiat has 
touched the brxlies of peisons wearing tht; lioly ashes (Saivas). 

Jfianasambandar was indeed tht; purest and the greatest of the Deva- 
ram trio. Unlike his elder cnntemjwrary Appar, he was no Jain turned 
(>aiva. and had no past to look back on with remorse. l.lnlike Sundaramurtti 
whose youth was dazzled by the full lustre ol woman’s love and whose love 
affairs on occasions entangled oven the deity h«' worshipped, Jhanasambandar 
was the joyous recipient of the highest knowledge while yet he was but a 
child, and an utter stranger to sox life. Sambandar has been best known 
lo legend and history a.s the. opponent of Jainism, and the scene of his most 
remarkable achievements against that religion was the court of the Papdyan 
ruler of Madura on tho banks of the Vaigai river. On his return to the Coja 
country after his victory against the Jainas. he had to meet and overcome 
the opposition of Buddhists, and this episode in Sambandar’s life is not so 
well known as his great encounter with the Jains of the Pandyan kingdom. 

The references to Buddhists in Sambandar's hymns arc numerous, and 
he speaks of their dress, mode of life, and their doctrines, of their denial of 
the authority of the Veda and the efficacy of sacrifice, and of their allegiance 
to the Bodhi tree and the Tripitaka. All these references have been collated 
and carefully indexed together with those on the Jains by my friend, Mr. 
Balasubramania Mudaliyar®, and there is no need to cite these texts here. 
We may therefore turn to a consideration of Sambandar’s contest with the 
Buddhists in some detail. 

Before we enter on this task, some indication may be given of the 
sources of our knowledge of the incident and their relative importance. 
Sundaramurtti’s celebrated hymn known as Tirutton4at~togai, (Groups of 
Sacred Devotees) is the starting point of the hagiology of Tamil Aaivisni : 

6. pp. 60-66 of the ^iva Siddhanta Mahasaniajam edition of Sambandar's 
Devaram (1937). This index appears in the second edition and not in the first, 
but even the second edition has gone out of print, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be reprinted when conditions allow of its being done. 
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by its nature it is nothing more than an almost bare mention ot the names 
of the devotees willi no details whatever of their Jives and achievements, 
which, however, must have been matters of common knowledge among the 
votaries of Saivism when the liymn was composed. The traditions are re- 
corded in a little more detail some two centuries later by Nambi An<Jar 
Nambi in his TimUondui-tinivandddi and other works, some of which will 
be. mentioned presently. Nambi then marks tlie second stage in the literary 
tradition, when we are vouchsafed some details of the ancient or?.l tradition. 
The third and definitive sUige, in this devt'loT)ment is reached in ^kkijaris 
Tiruttondar-piirdfmni also known as Periya-purfniam, twelfth century. The 
nature of this great work and the circumstances of its comf>osition have been 
outlined by me in the chapter on Literature in my work The Colas and need 
not be reproduced here ; we may note, howcvirr, that in this extensive jmrana 
which has found a place, in the i^iva canon from the date of its coinix)sition, 
we have the most complete record of the traditional lives of the Saints of 
Saivism. Being the work of a devout believer in the faith, we find miracles 
recorded in it side by side with the commonplace occurrences of every^ day 
life with equal seriousnt^ss and g(H>ri faith. T have thought it best to let 
such a work speak for itself, and hence, all the verses in whidi ‘^kkilar has 
described Sambandar's contest with the Buddhists are presented here in 
translation, and a few comments offered to enable the reader to follow the 
narrative with ease. 

The translation of the thirty odd verses of ^kkilar has been found by 
no means an easy job ; the diction is prolix and often obscure ; and the 
translation now offered might never have been made but for the alacrity 
with which my friend, Mr. P. N, Appuswami undertook to make a draft 
translation which could be treated as I liked after it was placed in my 
hands ; and 1 am very grateful to him for his generous aid. The draft was 
checked and revised with all twssible care with the assistance of Mr. S. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai given with txiual readiness. But under the circumstances 
I have stated no responsibility should attach to my collaborators for any 
shortcomings readers may discover but only for the merits in it. if any. 

l^t us now turn to the story of the disputation between Sambandar 
and the Buddhists. The account of Sambandar's life in Nambi 
Nambi's Tiruttondm Tiruvandddi does not contain any reference to this in- 
cident. But in his other works on the life of the Saint which are no fewer 
than six in number’ Nambi reix*atedly uses expressions which are clear re- 

7. Aludaiya PiHaiyar Tiruvandadi. 

Aludaiya PiHaiyar Tiniccau^ibai ViruUam. 

Aludaiya PiHaiyar Tirumunwnai)ikk6vai. 

Aludaiya PiHaiyar Tiruvulamalai. 

Aludaiya PiHaiyar Tirukkalambagam. 

Aludaiya PiHaiyar Tinittogai. 
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lerences to this disputation, and once refers to an incident in the encounter 
which figures again with some variations in the longer account of SekkiJar's 
purwam. Nambi repeatedly applies to Sambandar terms like : para-mala- 
kolari (Lion to enemy faiths), amhasani (thunderbolt to the Arhats), Kuij.- 
dfisani (thunderbolt to the Kundaa), and so on. The specific and unmis- 
takable reference to an incident in the dispute with the Buddhists occurs in 
Altidaiya-PHlaiyaT Tirultogai, II. 19-21 which read : 

• ner vanda 

puttan talaiyaip-puvimer pura]uvitta 
vittagap-padal vilambiniin. 

i.e. he uttered the magic song which caused the head of the opposing Bud- 
dhist to roll on the ground, .fudging from this cryptic reference, Sambandai 
must be taken to have ajmixtsed and nnrited some song in the course of his 
disputation with Iris Buddhist opponent, and as a result the opptment’s head 
was severed from the b<xly and rolled on the ground. We shall see from 
wJiat follows, that this miracle is attributed by ftekki.lar, not to Sambandar 
himself, as jMambi does, but to a devotee of his who, after demonstrating 
his sufX'riority against one set of opiwnents by this miracle, met a second 
pally of Bucldhists under another lead«;r and had a long-drawn logical argu- 
ment witfi them which is reviewed at some length by Sekkijar and as a re- 
sult of which the Buddhists acknowledged the superiority of 5aivism and 
turned Saivas. 

We shall now trace the story in the words of f^kkijar, — (the numbers 
within the brackets are those of the verses in the Sambandar Purdtiam). 

896. “ Followed by a great concourse of holy servants of the Ixird, 
jieerless in their goodness, he, on whose chest lay the. triple thread, came to 
the land made fertile by the Kaveri. Adored by devotees and citizens, he 
visited every temple dedicated to Him who wears snakes as ornaments. He 
offered worship at Tirukkajar, the city of maiden ramparts ; and sang of 
F^talSccaram which belongs to Him, whose throat is adorned by the black 
stain ; and bowing down he offered worship to all other cities m route, and 
reached MuUivaykkarai. 

897. “ Carrying the sandal, the eaglewood. and the teak which grew 
upon the hills, and bearing mountainous piles of bowers which bees hummed 
around, and rising to a great height, the river became so swollen by the 
flood, and the waves rose so high, that men dared not cross it. Because the 
barge-pole thrust against the river bed could not strike bottom, the boatmen 
of the river left the boat deserted on the shore. That noble of Kauijiya 
dan versed in the arts saw it there, and came to that shore gracing it with 
his presence. While he stood thus, 

898. “ He saw on the opposite shore Tirukoffamputur where resided 
the Lord of the gods. His pure heart yearned to go thither and bow down 
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in worship. Since the shore was deserted with none to ferry the boat across, 
the chieftain of Sanbai, with eager haste untied the boat, and got the ser- 
vants of the IjOTd on board, and with the might of his tongue for a barge- 
pole, he stcK)d ujxm the deck, and with feeling sang of the Lord the hymn 
beginning ‘kottam’ (Costus root). 

899. “ By the grace of Him. who drank the poison in order that the 
gods may live, the boat was propelled on and on. :ind moved acrrrss the 
river and readied KoUamputur, the city of the Ixird whose kwks are like 
red gold. When the boat had reached tire other shore, he. who in his in- 
fancy was on Knowledge fed, alighted with the faithful servants of the Lord 
to bow down to Ixird Siva, and with delight walked up to the gates of the 
temple of Him who is fond of fresh blossoms of fragrant Konrai, ( Indian 
laburnum).” 

This miraculous crossing of the stream from Muljivaykkarai to KoHam- 
putur on the opposite shore is mentioned a tmmbr^r of limes by Nambi 
AijtJar Nambi in his works on Sambandar to which reference has been made 
above. To continue ^kkilar’s narration ; 

900. ” He prostrated in worship in front of the lofty ujrstandinR lower, 
and entering with the crowd of the peerless servants of the Lord, he, circuni 
ambulated the temple which shone bright. He stood with head bowed down 
in the sacred presence of the moon-crested Lord and reverently extolled Him 
thus : ‘ O Immutable One. O Lord who shewedst me Thy grace by proi-iell- 
ing the boat upon the river ! O Thou who wearest snakes for jewels ! O 
Tliree-eyed one and pure, who wearest as a shawl the flayed skin Of the 
elephant ! ’ 

901. ” In the days when he dwelt there, ever coming out of the temple 
after singing paeons of praise, he desired to prostrate in worship before the 
Lord whose hymnal decades were unconsumed by fire at the dis|xitation with 
the lien-tical Jains held in the presence of tlic; Pa,tjdya. Obtaining His grace 
in abundant measure, he dejiarted thence, and prostrating in worship before 
the cities he had visited earlier, surrounded by those who love the Lord, he 
reached llrunallaru praised of the four quarters, and went tn the temple 
of the Ix)rd of the land. 

902. " There, while the ever holy servants of the Lord surroundt^d him 
on all sides, he descended from the pearl palanquin, and bowing before the 
glorious and holy gates, entered in. He went round the temple of the Lord 
who on His crest wears the moon, and approaching nigh with delight in 
his heart, and clasping in worship his flower-soft hands, he prostrated before 
Him and in praise of the gracious Lord sang the hymn beginning ‘ Pmfago 
nieUa4i ’ ( The soft ankled foot ) with tears streaming from his eyes. 

903. “ ‘ At the disputation which the Jains held in the presence of the 
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Thou didst preserve the freshness of the palm-leaves thrown into 
the fire. Thou abidcst as a friend within my heart and yet Thou dwellest 
in Alavay too. -How is all this. O my Father?*. Thus praising Him again 
and again, and laying on Him a garland of Tamil song, he dwelt there with 
tlie sweet-natured servants of the Lord. And then bowing down in worshii) 
i;o NaT.]iiru, the chief of Sanbai went forth for worship in the other cities. 

tK)4. “ Then he went to TirutteJicceri glistening in splendour, and after 
l‘)iaising Uic Lord Siva, he reached Bodimahgai whent lived the Sakkiyas 
Ignorant of the true faith. Knowing this full well the Saivas ( followers of 
Sambandar) sounded their conchos and brass trumpets and many other 
i-nu^iical instruments and raised a din like unto a surging sea : and they 
bU'w shrill cLirions at whost^ sound the earth rejoiced ; and ujion pipes tcK) 
tliey blew, to proclaim, ‘ He has come - he who is like a devouring lion to 
I he other faiths ’.” 

Bodimahgai was a Bauddha settlement on the? way from Tclicceri to 
I irukkadavur. It may be the same as Bbdimahgalam, a hamlet of Tiruvi- 
daikkali in the Mayavaiam 'I'aluk : Budcilia images have, been recovered from 
this neighlxHirho«)d in recent years.'" But we may note here that BMiman' 
gai wa.s an 'exclusive colony of Buddhists, and lH.‘cause of this the Saiva 
follow'crs ot Sarnbandar deliberately draw the attention of the residents of 
H<)dimahgai to the pre^enc(' of the Saiva saint by the noises they make, and 
thus challenge them to a contest. 'I'his challenge to w^hat was apparently a 
'^Irong centre of Buddhism in the* I'amil country in those days, could not 
well be ignored by the Bauddhas. We should remember that the whole of 
this account comes to us from the side of the vict.ors in thu contest which 
followed ; but if we allow for the natural likes and dislikes of the author 
of the account, the siilxstratum of truth is not very hard to get at. T^t us 
sec how the Buddhists reacted to the challenge. 

1H)5. When the mean-minded Sakkiyas learnt of his arrival, they 
gathered together, and being greatly Ix^wildered by the envy provoked in 
their hearts by the noisy shouts of the servants of the Lord and by the 
swelling sounds of the trumixjts which went forth to welcome the lx)Td of 
f*ugali, when he came and graciously entered upon their outskirts, they went 
to their Buddha-Nandi and to the other learned Theras and angrily inform- 
ed them (of this). 

906. “When their hot and angry words, and the rising sound of the 
trumpets blown in front of the Divine Child, and the loud and joyous shouts 
of the servants of the Ivord thronging there entered his ears like a barbed 
arrow, a great liatred swelled up in Buddha-Nandi*s heart. He rose in anger, 

S, 276 of 1925 ; A. R. A. 1912-13, p. 75, I owe these reference to Mr. K. R. 
Veiikatarama Aiyar of Pudukottah. 
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and going forth with a congregation of Theras around him, angrily spoke 
thus : “ Is it not seemly that you should blow upon the trumpets of victory 
only after defeating us in disputation ? ” 

Evidently there was a vihara in Bddimahgai with many learned theras 
in it and a number of other monks not so learned. In the first stage of the 
contest. Buddha-Nandi figures as the leader on the Buddhist side, and takes 
up the challenge. He offers to meet the Saivas in a disputation and stops 
their noises as unseemly in persons who have as yet no victory of, their own 
to celebrate. This irritates the Saivas and they rcfxtrl the occurrence to 
Sambandar. 

t)07. “ When Buddha-Nandi, surrounded by groups of Buddhists on 
all sides, forbade the blowing of the truly victorious trumpets in the gracious 
presence of that incomparably wise and holy man, the l.x)rd's devotees rose 
up in indignation, and glared in auger, thinking ‘ If we sliould forbear and 
do not cut them down for this act of theirs, the heretics' (wsition will be- 
come strong' ; they approached him who sat like a jewel upon the palanquin 
set with rows of i)earls, and making due obeisance, told him of the (xxui- 
rence and stood waiting. 

908. “ ' Truly this is a strange welcome in the place we are visiting ! 
When their d<x:trines are set forth in argument in a definitive manner by 
Buddha-Nandi we shall know the falsity of his proixisitions ’ said the chief 
of Pugali. But the devotee, who wrote down the noble hymnal decads as 
they were uttered, cried out in impatience ' By the might of the holy word 
of Sambandar. let the thunderbolt fall with a roar and knock the head of 
the Bauddha off and roll it down ’. 

909. "Like the omnijxrtent mantra which, like a thunderbolt, destroys 
all obstacles to the spread of the commandments enjoined for those of the 
faith of the Lord of the bull-banner, these words uttered by that holy 
truthful si;rvant of the I^xjrd sundered and blew into fragments the head 
and trunk of the Buddhist who came seeking victory in wordy disputation. 
Tliereat the gatliering of the Buddhists was thrown into utter confusion, 
and being thoroughly frightened, it fled precipitately. 

910. " When those servants of Kara saw the plight of the Buddhists, 
and saw the devotee with words as weapons cut asunder the head of trunk 
of Buddha-Nandi who had come seeking wordy disputation, they went and 
humbly informed the Divine Child who gave them victory. He replied 
' That which has happened to remove the obstacle in our way is pre-ordained 
by fate. So shout you all ‘ Hara ’, whereupon their shouts reached up to 
heaven.” 

Tliis is the first stage. Sambandar is patient and offers to meet Bud- 
dha-Nandi when he has stated his doctrines ; but a devotee of his is im- 
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patient, he utters a curse against Buddha-Nandi. and that acts immediately ; 
Buddha-Nandi dies, and there is confusion in the Buddhist camp. Samban- 
clar tor his part, when he sees what has happt*jied. more or less ratifies the 
action of his devotee on the score of predestination. We have seen that in 
Nambi’s account, the loss of the Bauddha’s life was brought about by a 
song of Sambandar himself ; Sckkilar evidently felt that such a method of 
controversy should not be attributed to the great saint and modified the 
story. Narpibi's account knows nothing of wdiat follows ; but he did not set 
out like Sekkiliir to give a full-fledged biography of the saint. Their first 
shock of surprise over, the Buddhists rallied again under the leadership of 
Siirijiutta, an eminent divine learned in the pitakas, and he began, under 
pro|>cr safeguards against magic and trickery, a disputation also with the 
devotee of Sambandar who had caused the death of Buddha-Nandi. Here 
is Sckkilar’s summary of tlie arguments urged on both sides ; 

:>11. ‘‘All those Buddliists who in fright had fled afar were w^onder- 
slnick, but soon they gathered again and thought in their bewilderment ‘Is 
ihir trickery or is thi^ an instance of the might of their Saiva truth?* They 
said ‘ Witlsout lesorting to downright sorcery^ will you agree to meet us to 
discuss religious dcKtrincs ? ’ So saying, they came back with the eminent 
Sariputl;.i himself at their head. 

OUJ. “Graciously listening to their statement, the Victorious Lion of 
tv'inbai f(!U in his heart ‘ Tlris is well \ and rejoicing greatly, he hurried 
forth. Descending from his palanquin of white pearl, he ascended the 
I^illared hall of another choultry and was graciously seated among long rows 
of saivites. And then he said, ‘ Invite hither the Buddhists who have 
corne ; whereupon those who stood in his gracious presence went forth 
txjaring the commands of that chieftain of Pugali. 

913. “ Those who went out thus came to the congregation of Theras 
and said : ‘ 1 hat victorious and youthful tusker of ours, the Lord of Sap- 
bai, who has sailed across the sea of Vedic Knowledge, and is a prince of 
proficients in the three branches of Tamil, is well pleased to invite you to 
speak out the doctrines of the creed which you have been proclaiming. So 
hurry up . Thereupon Sarii>utta accompanied by other heretical Buddhists 
of equal eminence came thither in front of the pillared hal! of the choultry. 

914. When they reached there, the Divine Child stood in that pillared 
hall with the Buddhists close by his side. Then that incomparable friend, 
who blew up into fragments the big head of the Bauddha who forbade the 
blowing of the sacred trumpet, worshipped at the feet of the chieftain of 
I^igali whose renown is ever expanding ; and, by his gracious; leave, he said 
to Sariputta, ‘ Tell us who your Lord is and what your creed *. Then he 
hx) took up the challenge and said in reply : 
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Note that in this account, Sambandar who is present throughout and 
whose permission is sought by the Saivas for everything that they do, takes 
no direct part in the argumentation and leaves this to his favourite disciple, 
who starts by asking Sariputta to state his creed. SariiHitta‘s answ^er fol- 
lows the usual Theravada position regarding the Buddha, his Enlightenment 
and the nature of release. 

915. “ ‘ In all the Kalpas where everything is born, dies, and goes 
tlirougli many a transformation, and thus every moment is constantly under- 
going a change, He performed well Charity which is glorious, Penance and 
Meditation wliich seeks to be alone, and thereby achieved the Eternal and 
heavenly Mukti, inseparate from Knowledge, which is spoken of in the 
Holy Books ; lie. who proclaimed the Dharma so that all diverse Beings 
may be saved and be redeemed — He is the supreme Ix)rd whom we worshi]-).' 

916. “ As Sariputta six)kc thus, that distinguished devotee who had 
ix^rformed severe penances, went up to him and said : ‘ Well, then, what is 
this Mukti of yours which you assert your Ix>rd has achieved ? ’ Whereupon 
the Pi taka -scholar replied, ‘ Qinstant Uruvam (Form) Vedanai (feeling), 
Kurippu (Perception), Seykai (latent tendencies to action) and the true 
Jftanam (Intellect) arc the five elements which together form the skandha 
(body) ; their annihilation is Mukti*”. 

The objection raised by the Saiva protagonist to this view is well known 
to have engaged Buddhist writers for long, and turns on the diflkiilty of 
reconciling the denial of the soul and the life after death postulated by the 
dtKtrinc of Karma. It takes the form here of questioning the continued 
existence of the Buddha after liis death and his capacity to receive and 
reward the worship offered to him by his devotees. As Keith has pointed 
out ; ® ‘ The problem of the continued existence of the Tathagata after death 
is in the ultimate issue the same as the problem of the existence of a true 
self ; if such exivSts, then the enlightened one must necessarily, as the highest 
product of the world, be the possc’ssm of such a sc4f 

The Buddha never answered these questions fully and relegated them to 
the region of indeterminates. But the relation of the disciple to the Buddha 
is of a very peculiar character, and does need quite a lot of explanation. 
It can be taken in fact, to be nothing more than the natural reverence in- 
spired by the memory of a noble path-finder, and before proceeding to the 
details of the discussion that follow in sckkilar's account, it may be useful 
for thci reader to pursue the following summary by Keith of a discussion of 
the very problem debated here which occurs in the Milindapanha : ‘ A 

question of imix>rtancc * says ^Keith*^ ‘ is presented by the attitude of the 

9. Buddhist PhUoso(>ky, pp. 61-2, 

10. Keith, op, cit., pp. 210-11, 
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Milindupanha to the difficult problem of the efficacy of gifts to the Buddha. 
I’he issue is clear ; the Buddha is absolutely departed ; neither in life, nor 
yet more in death can he accept gifts ; if there be no recipient, how can 
!u)niage to him avail ? But Nagasena insists on the merit of acts of homage 
and seeks to explain this quality by similes ; if a great fire goes out, men 
kindle one for themselves ; so men by erecting a shrine do homage to the 
f^upreme Cod under the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom and win 
rebirth as a* man, or god, as even release. Seed sown on the earth grows 
into trees, though the earth is unconscious. Diseases come to men without 
their consent from former evil deeds ; hence, it follows that a good deed 
must bear fruit apart from consent, just as ill deeds done to a saint bring 
rttrihuTion without his desire'. 

Anotlier iv)int that comes up for discussion between Sariputta and the 
sniva protagonist is the omniscience of the Buddha ; the Buddhist canon 
coniaijiS many i)assages which aflirm the omniscience of the Buddha ; but 
lie does not reveal overylhing, but only ‘what redounds to the benefit of 
man desirous of salvation, both as regards the past, the present and the. 
future, lie knows whatever throughout the world is discerned, striven for, 
accomplished, or devised, by gods or men ; all that he spoke lx;tween his 
enliglitonment and his j)assing away was true ; as he does according to his 
word, and his word is according to his going, he is styled Talhagata.'" He 
is reticent on many issues ‘not merely because knowledge of these matters 
does not tend to Nirvaioa, but th^cause men hold various opinions regarding 
llieni 

After this somewhat lengthy explanation of the points at issue and the 
Buddhist |X)sition regarding them, the rest of v^'kkilar's account may be given 
without further comment. 

917. ‘*The devotee who heard this speech, repeated his words and 
turning to him asked, * Jf all the five skandhas including the supporting 
Jfiana be annihilated altogether, then how can you say ‘ The Lord is here 
and build viharas and fashion tall images of him for worship and celebrate 
festivals in his honour ? Who is he that receives all this worship ? Answer 
pray And he replied ; 

918. '“Freed from this Karmic body made up of the five skandhas, 
our Lord has become merged in Mukti Whereto the devotee said : ‘ The 
sensory organs namely the eye and others being absent, he could have no 
consciousness (at all)' ; which he refuted saying ‘Just as when a person is 
unconscious in sleep, those who abuse him and dance upon his person, do 
r^P the fruits of their deeds, similarly may not Good result to those who 
offer reverent worship (to our Lord) ? ’ 


11. Keith, op. ctt„ p, 44. 
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919. “ Thai devotee graciously listened to these words and said ; 

‘When he who receives continuously many an adoration, can neither accept 
it nor reject it, then, surely he cannot bt; said to have received it'. To 
which the other replies : * When a person, neither accepting nor yet re- 

jecting whatever is presented before him, is immersed in deep slumber, — if 
one should kill him in anger, wrmld it not lead to loss of his sweet life and 
constitute murder ? Even so will worship touch our Lord 

920. *• • Does it reach him thus ! ’ exclaimed he. * As in thP case of the 
sleeping man of your analogy, you postulate that your Lord is ixrssessed of 
all the organs of sense and of life. If so, then the annihilation cjf the five 
skandlias ceases to be true ; and it is clear that Me could not have attained 
changeless Mukti. Further if, among the five skaudhas Intellei't (arivu) 
is destroyed. Bliss cannot be associated with Mukti 

921. “ When he heard this sireech he had no answer ; and stixid deeply 

concerned that even His Lord's mukti should have come to naught. While 
he stood thus, that -devotee of him who was like the nectar of the ocean of 
Knowledge (Sambandar) faced him and said : ‘ You siMike an untruth 

when you said that he attained to Mukti. You said also l\iat lie long ago 
knew all things and proclaimed them long ago ; how could he havt; known 
everything? Tliis too is an untruth. Still speak out, let us see.’ 

922. “ ‘ Knowledge is twofold, general and particular. The first is, to 
know that a thing is a tree ; to know which is which among the trees is 
knowledge of the particular kind. Thus also among all other things which 
are limitless. Whether you heap the faggots of wood you have gathered in 
a pile, or whether you place the hacked pieces separate, each distinct from 
the other, yet a consuming sprout of fire does seize uixin them and burn 
them, even so does the Ancient One reveal everything Ixith in the mass and 
in detail.’ 

923. “ To the Bauddha, who set forth this argument, that devotee re- 
plied : ‘You mentioned the fire as an analogy to Knowledge. Now'. Know- 
ledge has no form at all ; while the fire that you sjioke of has a form, as you 
know. While your Lord, you say. can visualise not merely the present but 
also the past and future together, yet the raging fire can burn only what is 
put in it in the present, and cannot touch (anything) in the unseen times 
(Past and Future). 

924. “‘Therefore your statement that your Inrd is omniscient fares 
exactly like your statement about his Mukti. And the precepts revealed 
through this Knowledge are faulty too ’. *1 hus graciously did he tell him in 
an acceptable manner. Whereat tne Bauddha, having no argument in replyi 
was defeated. Having thus graciously vanquished him, that devotee bowed 
down at the lotus-feet of the chieftain of Pugali : and all the Buddhists gave 
up their creed ; and humbly fell prostrate. 
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925. “ When that devotee in his wisdom had shown by logical argu- 
ment the untrue nature of the doctrines they held, he, who knew the subs- 
tance of the glorious limitless Vedas and of the Agamas, and of all the other 
arts, was graciously pleased 40 speak to the dull-witted (Bauddhas) saying 
‘Nothing is true but ftaivisni’. Thereupon the Buddhists heartily accepted 
it, and approaching the hoi? Brahmin of ^nhai, laid themst‘lves low at his 
hnH. • 

920. “On that day the gracious look of the Prince of the Kaua.iiya 
clan fell upon them ; and so their ignorance disapix?ared. Then they humbly 
lx>wed down before liim, and falling prostrate, got ii]i again and became 
^iiivites. And everywhere (lowers rained in torrents. The Prince of sanbai 
tluMi graciously re.vealed to them the truth, that all things stationary and 
moving are but manifestations of Siva. Thereafter going forth thence to 
worship at the holy cities ot I^)rcl Siva, he reached the outskirts of Tiruk- 
ka<Ja\air.*' 

Analogy fills an important role in this disputation as in that of Naga- 
sena in tlie MilindapmVia summarised above ; but the present account is that 
of a Saiva writer meant to celebrate the victory of Saivism ; as often happeris 
in history, we liave only one side of the story before us. What the Baud- 
dhas of S(^uth India felt and said on their side we have no means of know- 
ing. We must also remember this— tliat as the account of Sekkijar is se- 
parated by four to five centuries from the date of the (Kcurrcnces it narrates 
and as oral tradition in such matters is apt to distort events considerably, 
all that we can take for certain is the general fact that Jhanasanibandar up- 
lield the cause of Saivism not only as against the Jainas of the Pair^dyan 
countiy. but as well against the Buddhists of the Coja-rajya. We may also 
accept the presence of Therarada Buddhists in considerable numbiTs in those 
days in South India, a fact even otherwise attested. 
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VISAKHADATTA 

By 

Dr. S. K. DE, m.a., u.i.rrr. 

Of Visakhadatia, author of the Mudrd-raksasa,^ we know o»ily what he 
himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, namely, that he was son of Maha- 
raja Bhaskaradatta tor according to most manuscripts, Pfthu) and grandson 
of Samanta Vatesvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and thtH>ries 
lhat have centred round his date and personality, we shall probably never 
know anything more. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21). which, however, 
is not an integral part of the play but is meant to be spoken by the actor and 
hence called Bharata-vakya, tliere is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose 
kingdom is said to be troubled (udvejyamdna) by the Mlccchas. As a refe 
rence to Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya. it is taken as the eulogy of a reigning 
sovereign ; and some scholars are inclined to sec- in Visakhadatta a contem- 

1. Ed. K. T. Tclang. with comm, (written 1813 A.i>.) of Dhiii:i{;liraia, Bomb. 
Skt. ScT. 1884 (7ih ed, 1928) : ed. A. Hillcbrandt. Breslau 1912 ; cd. K. II. Dhruva, 
2nd ed., Poona 1928, with English trs. All the known commentaries are of com- 
paratively modi rn date ; for an account, see Dhruva, introd., p. xix. On the. MSS 
material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, see Hillebrandt, Ziir Kritik des 
Miidra-rak^lsa in Cottinghchi' Gehhrte Anzeigert, 19f)5, pp. 129-53. .\o good Eng. 
trs., e.xcept Wilson’s Iree rendering in Sekcl Specimens v-ol. ii ; FVench trs. by V. 
Henry, Paris 1888; German trs. by L. Fritze, I.eipzig, 1883. - The Cdmkyakathu 
of Ravi-nartaka (ed. S. C. Law, Cal. Oriertt. Ser. 1921), like Dhin>(j[i raja's summary 
printed in Tdang’s ed., is a resume of the traditional story, although the work pro 
tends to derive its material fronf a prose original, and gives some new points of 
interest. 

2. K. P. Jayaswal in I A, xlii, 1913, pp. 265-67 ; Sten Konow in I A, xliii, 1911, 
p. 66 f. and Ind. Drama, p. 70 f. ; Hillebrandt in ZDMG. xxxix, 1885, p. 130, f., 
1-xix, 1915, p. 363 (4th century .\,D.) ; S. Srikantha Sastri in IHQ, vii. 1931, pp. 163- 
69. The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccha in the sense '^f the Hunas 
(even though they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. ll) and of explain- 
ing the word udvejyamdna satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Candra- 
gupta's lime shcmld be recognised ; while Jayaswal’s identification of Parvataka 
and Malayaketu are wholly fanciful. J. Charpentier in JR AS, 1923, p. 586 f. (also 
IHQ, vii, 1931, p. 629), would, however, take Visakhadatta to be a contemporary of 
one of the later Guptas, probably Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to ad- 
duce much historical or literary evidence in support of his theory. Raghu"" vii. 56 
and i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in question (vii. 21), as well 
as Raghu^ vii 4^1 to Mudid'' v. 23 ; but it is admitted that .such literary coincidences 
by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. The presumption of Konow 
and Charpentier that the drama must have been composed before the destruction 
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IK)rary of Candragupla II of the Gupta dynasty (cir. 375-413), and appa- 
rently of Kalidasa. But since the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or 
Avantivarman. instead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached 
on the question. The first two of these names cannot be traced anywhere ; 
hut since two Avantivarmans are known, the author’s patron is identified 
sometimes with the Maukhari king Avantivarman. who flourished in the 
7th Century-* and married his son Grahavarman to Har?avardhana’s sister 
1^‘ijyasrj. atifl sometimes with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned 
in tin; middle of the 9th century. ^ From Ilillebrandt’s critical edition of the 
Ic-Kt, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most probably a 
Ians- emendation ; and if this is so, the theories based upon the name lose, 
much of their force. In view of these difficulties, the problem must still be 
a'garded as unsolved ; but there is nothing to prevent Vi^khadatla from 
bi tunging to the older grou]) of dramatists who succeeded Kalidasa, either as 
a younger contemporary, or at some iieriod anterior to the Oth century a.d.’ 

Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudrd-rdksasa is undoubtedly one 
of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and treatment, however, it 
stands apart from the normal Sanskrit play, even to a greater degree than 
the Mfcchakaltka. It is partly for its originality that its merits have been 
even less appreciated than those of ^udraka's play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having only one 
minor female character ; and poetic flights arc naturally circumscribed by its 
more matter-of-fact interest. If the Mrcchakalika gives a literary form to 
tire bourgeois drama, its theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, 

of Piitalipiura. because the town plays an important part in it, should JK>t be 
pressed iiw far in view- of the conventional geography which we often find in Sans- 
krit imaginative writings. — The assumption (JASB. 1930, pp. 241-45) that the 
drama is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and conjectural. 

;j. K. H. Dhruva in WZKM, v. p. 25 f. (end half of the 6lh century) ; V. J. 
.'\iuani in lA. li, 1<G2, pp. 49-51. Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which 
the king of Kashmir is mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference 
to .4vantivamjan of Kashmir. 

4. Tdang. inlrod. to his cd. ; Jacobi in WZKM, ii, pp. 212-10. Jacobi adduces 
also passages which Ratnakara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the .same time, 
is said to have imitated from the Mudra” ; but Dhruva points out that the. pas- 
sages arc not conclusive. By astronomi«'a! calculation, again, Jacobi would identify 
the eclipse mentioned in the play as having occurred on December 2, 860 A.D., 
when, he holds, Aura. Avantivarman’s minister, had the play performed. Some pa.s- 
’^ages from Mudra’’ occur, with some variation, in other works, c.g., Mudra'’ ii. 13 
•- Tanlrakhayika i, 46 ; ii. 18 = Bhartrhari’s Niti 27, and Panratanlra, etc. but 
there i.s nothing to suggest that Vi^akhadatta could not have utilised the floating 
stock of Niti verses, and such passages arc of doibtful use in questions of chrono- 
logy. See also Hertel in ZDMC, Ixx. 1916, pp. 133-42 ; Keith in JRAS, 1909. p. 145 
(9th century). 

5. The earliest quotation from the work occurs in D^arQpaka (10th cen- 
tury A.D.). 
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and ^X)litics merely forms its background ; the Mudrd-raksasa, on the other 
hand, is a drama of purely p<^litical intrigue, in which resolute action in vari- 
ous forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The action, however, does not 
involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.*' There is enough martial spirit, but 
there is no fondness for violent situation, no craving for fantastic adventures 
and no taste for indcxToroiis affrightments. The action takes the form essenti- 
ally of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interesi is made 
to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival |x>liticians, One may 
wonder if such a subject is enough to absorb the mind of the audience, but 
the action of the play nevt^r fags, the cliaracters are drawn admirably to 
support it. and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Praimayaugandhardyana is als<.) another drama of i)olitical intrigue, but 
the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend of Udayanas love for 
Vasavadatta. bc^th of whom do not make their appearance indeed, but of 
whom we hear a great deal lliroughout the play. The Mudw-rdksaaa is 
unique in avoiding not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. Tlicre is nothing suggestive of tenderness 
(^r domestic virtues, no claim to prettincss of romance, no great respect even 
for religion and morality. Politics is represented as a hard game for men ; 
tile virtues are of a sterner kind ; and if conduct, glorified by tlie name of 
diplomacy, is explained by cxix‘diency. its cr(X)kedncss is redeemed by a high 
sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause and unselfish devotion. 1‘here is 
a small scene bcitween Candanadasa and his family indicative of affection, but 
it is of no great impf:>rtance to the development of the and there is noth- 
ing of sentimentality in it even in the face of death. 

F\ihaps the suggestion is correct’ that the Brhalkaihd of Guriadhya 
could not have bc*cn the source"^ of tlie plot of the Mudui-rdksasa ; for the 
events narrated there might have supplied the frame fas Visfikhadatta did 
not certainly invent the tale),^ but the main intrigue appears to be the work 

6. 'Fhc antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed l>l()odlcss, for we are 
iold of the extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of Sarvartha.siddhi and 
I^aivalaka but: in the drama ilsc^lf Cauakya'.s policy is directed radter towards 
preventing the shedding of blood. 

7. Speyer. Sludkii about the Kathd^afiUdgara, p. ; the drarp« is held here 
to belong to the 4th cxnlury A.l). 

8. In the printed text of the DasaruMka (i. 61) \\v. have the statement in 
Dhanika’s Vrtti : brhntknthd'mulam mudrdrd^asam, followed by the quotation of 
Iw'o verses ; but these verses are obviously interpolated from Kisemendra's Brhat- 
katha'mahjari (ii. 216, 217). See G. C. O. Haas, Introd. to Dasariipeka (New 
York, 1912), p. x.Kiii. 

9. The story' of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Maiiryas occurs 

in Hemacandra-s PariM^tOrparvan and other works, and is probably traditional 

rhe details of CaTiakya’s intrigue, and even the name of Rak$asa, arc not found in 
these sources. The very name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) 
vhich plays an important part in the winning over of Rak^asa, as well as the cm- 
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oi the diainalist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the drama 
is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out of a political plot 
a tendentious piece of literature, which may be conveniently referred to 
this or that period of Indian political hisUiry. It is unquestionable that 
Candragupta and Cauakya arc historical personages, and so arc ijossibly 
Kaksasa and Sarvarihasicicilii, although tiicse latter names do not occur in 
ihc tiadilional accounts we possess ; but how far they are historically or pur- 
IK^sively presented is a dirferent cfuestion ; at least, the occurrence of historical 
tiicts or persons d<x*s not justify the designation of a historical drama to the 
v*ork of art. w’hich must necessarily owe a great deal to thi* author's imagi- 
natUm in the ingenious maturing of the story. 

Tile main theme of the drama is tlie roconci nation of Rak^asa, the faitli- 
fui ininisiLi of the fallen dynasty of the Nandas, by that traditional master 
i?l siatecrali, Oipakya. who wants to win him over, knowing his ability and 
iioiiesiy, int(. lik? service of Caiulragupta Adaurya, wiio has been established 
Dll tile throne by Canakya's cleverness and his own bravery. To the crafty 
nKu:liinaiu>i»s of Qinakya are inseparably linked tlie almost co-extensive plots 
of Uak^asa, acting in alliance with Malayaketu. son of Candragupta's former 
'Ally, now alienatocl by the treacherous murder of his father by CanakyaT 
agents. Tire detailed development of the plot of the dranra is complicated. 
Ini I i)(*i si)icuous ; ingenious, but not unnecessaiily encumbered. The first 
act plunges at once into the story and givrrs us a glimpse into Cai.rakya's 
Ksolution and Iris deeply laid ^:chemes, cunningly devised and committed to 
l>ioperly selected agents, which set the entire [riot in motion. 'I'lrc second act 
shows, by way of contrast, the count ei-schemt's of Rak^asa and the character 
trf his agents, as wxdl as the traps of Cdnakya into which lie unsusix?ctingly 
walks. 'I'lic next act is an ably constructed dramatic scene of a pretended 
but finely carried out c)i)cn quanel between Candragupta and Cairakya, 
m*'ant as a ruse to entiap Raksasa further into the Ixrlief that C-apakya has 
fallen from royal favour. In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves 
rapidly, drawing in Malayakclu's suspicion of the treachery of his own 
friends, execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Rjaki?asa, who 
3s left to soliloquise deeply on the heart breaking failure of his aims and 
efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa who is led to death. The 
misguided but valiant and pathetic struggle of Rak$asa perhaps suggests 
tragedy as the natural end, by making him a victim of the mi sundci standings 
created by Cilpakya ; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not in 
a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the incidents, which 
are made to bring about the denouement in the natural way. Capakya's 
intention from the lieginning is not tragedy but a happy consummation. He 
makes, therefore, an accurate estimate of botli the strength and weakness of 

ploymeni of the old idea of a token in this particular form, appears to be entirely 
Visakhadalta’s own. 

5a 
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his opponents character and prepares his scheme accordingly. Caoakya 
knows that the only way to subdue Rak§asa and impel him to a supreme act ol 
sacrifice is through an attack on his dearly loved friends, especially Candana- 
dasa, whose deep affection and spirit of sacrifice for Rak^asa is equally great, 
in the last act. cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to beai’, not to save his own 
life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and his friends. Tlic acts are 
complete in themselves, but they are not detached ; no situation ii forced or 
developed unnaturally ; all incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are 
skilfully made to converge towards the denoiu^mcut, not in casual strokes, 
but in sustained grasp ; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater and more 
complete effect. 

In characterisation, Vi^kiiadaita fully realists ilie value of contrast, 
which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief ; and one ut the interesting 
features of Ids delineation is that most of his characters are dual portraits 
elfectively coritiasted, but not made schematically symmetrical. Botli 
oaijakya and Raksasa are astute politicians, bold, lesourceful and unscrupui 
ous. but both are unselJish and unflinchingly devoted, from diitcrenl motives, 
to their respective cause. Anj’ possible triviality or sordidness of the plot is 
redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the great things wliich arc at 
slake. Both are admirable as excellent foils to each other ; Caijakya is clear 
J leaded, self-confident and vigilant, while Rak§asa is soft, impulsive and 
blundering ; ilie one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other 
is frank, amiable and generous ; the one is feared, while tlie other is loved 
by his friends and lollowers ; the hard glitter of the one shows off the pliable 
gentleness of the other. I'he motive of Caiiiakyas unbending energy is not 
any affectionate seniimeiii for Candragupta. for in his methodical mind there 
is no room for tender feeling.s ; Raksasa, on the otiier hand, is moved by a 
willing admiration even of his political adversary, it is precisely Rak.?asa's 
noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the length oP elaborate 
schemes to win him over ; and it is precisely these, noble ciualities which lead 
ultimately to his downfall, lie is made a victim of his own virtues ; and thi? 
pathos of the situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
fealuRs of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to intrigue, but 
he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya does. There is, however, 
no feeling in Ca^akya’s strategy ; there is too much of it in Raki§asa*s. Al- 
though sharp and relentless. Oinakya is indeed not a monster ; and whatever 
one may think of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one ad- 
mires his cool and ingenious plotting. But our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Rat^asa s stumbling and foredoomed failure, his 
noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and efforts, his lofty desire to 
sacrifice himself for his friend, and his dignified but patlielic submission. The 
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same contrast is seen in the presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketu. 
Although they are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere i^upixits in the 
hands of llie rival statesmen. Though low-born and ambitious, the Maurya 
is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, well trained, capable and 
having entire faith in his preceptor and minister, Cariakya ; but the caprici- 
ous yoinig mountaineer, moved as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and 
f(X)lishly stubborn, and has liis confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. 
It is deal dthat the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far 
olT and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract embodiments of 
perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the minor characters. !ione of whom 
f:; fortuitous or unmotived, are moulded skilfully with a natural blend of 
gwKi and evil. 1'he secret agents of C/unakya, Bhagmayaiia and Siddhilr- 
lhakn, faithfully carry out their commissions, not with sfxmtantwus enthu- 
siasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission ; they aie. hovrever, 
finely discriminated as individuals, for while the one hates his work and feels 
secret compunctions, the conscience of the oth(.‘r is more accommodating. 
Kak'^asa’s agents, the disguised Viradhagupta and the honest snkaiadasa. on 
tiii' other hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Rak$asa and honest 
(Usiie to serve One of the most touching miiror characters of the play is 
Candanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, whose affection for Rak§asa 
is as sincere as that of Indn.^arman for Cariakya, but if is strong and un- 
fietiled enough to rise to the height of facing death for the sake of friendshii). 
and to be used, for that very reason, as a lever by C^.iiakyn to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Rak?asa. It is true that the characters of the 
drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they have a consistent indivi- 
duality. and are drawn as sharply and coloured as diversely as the shady 
cliaracters in the Mrcchakatiko. 

riie mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed considerable, 
but there is no aggressive display of technical skill nor any wooden conform- 
ity, so far as we know, to fixed modes and models. Nor is there any weak 
ness for the commonplaa* extravagances of poetic diction afft'Cted by some of 
his contemporaries. Visakhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and fluent ; and 
he api3ears to be fully aware of the futility of a laboured and heavily embel- 
lished diction for the manly strain of sentiment and vigorous development of 
character which his drama wants to attain. His metrical skill'" and literary 
use of Prakrits'' are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. Perhaps as a 

10. The metres most employed (besides the Sloka), in order of frequency, 
are Sardfdavikri(Jita. Sragdham, Vasantatilaka and Sikharitii. Other metres are 
sporadic, but no rare kind is attempted. 

11. The usual Prakrit.s are Sauraseni and Maharafitn. but Magadhi also occurs. 
Hillebrandt rightly points o\it that, as in Sakuntala, Afrcchakafika and other earlier 
plays, theie is no justification in this case for the assumption that Sauraseni was 
exclusively employed for prose, or M3hara.^tt‘l for veme. 
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stylist he does not claim a high rank with his great. comix;ers. and yet some 
of his stanzas stand out among the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. 
We do not indeed find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
ICTtlidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of llar?a, the humour* pathos and 
kindliness of Sildiaka, the fire and energy of Bhatta Narayana, or the earnest 
and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhuti ; but there can be no doubt that his 
style and diction suit his subject, and, in all essentials, he is no meaner artist. 
He usi^s his images, similes and einbelHshnients with considerable skill and 
moderation ; and. if he does not indulge profusely in elaborate poetical and 
descrijitive passages, it is because his sens<’ of dramatic propriety recoils from 
them. The soliloquy of Rak^asa is indeed long, but it is not longer than 
some of the soliloquies in llamlel. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts : and the paucity of citations from 
his work in later rhetorical and anlhological works need not prove that his 
drama is devoid of p(3(3tical or <‘motionaI touches. The kind of poetry and 
sentiment, which are normally favoured, are i>erhaps not to be found here ; 
but in easy and subdued elegance of its own ix)etry and sentiment, the work 
is certainly successful. Visakhadatta never thinks less of his subject and 
more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient vehicle for the display 
of his literary ingenuities ; noi* does he pitch his voice t<K) high and exhaust 
himself by the violence of hi.s effort. He has the gift of projecting himself 
into the jx^rsSonality of his characters ; his dialogues and stanzas have the 
dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of action and charac- 
terisation ; and if his work is necessarily of a somewhat i)rosaic cast, it still 
conforms more to the definition of the drama as the literature of action tlian 
some of the greater Sanskrit i)lays. 'Fhe only serious defect is that the 
drama lacks grandeur, with a grand subject ; it also lacks pity, with enough 
scope for real pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire 
are concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult ; they are 
matters of \ietty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even by the good 
result of placing Candragupta more securely on the throne ; and the atmos- 
phere of cold, calculated strategy and spying is depressing (inoiigh for a really 
great and noble cause.’- 


12. Passages from a drama, eiuitled DevVcundiagupta, are quoted seven times 
in the Nafya-darpa^u of Ramacandra and (iuuacandra n2lh century); ed. COS, 
Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 81, 86. IIH, llM:i, 193. 194), and the work is attributed to 
Visakhadeva, who is probably identical with our author Visakhadatla (whose name, 
however, docs not occur in it; in the anonymous quotations from the Mudra-rdk^asa) . 
The work has not been recovered, but it probably dealt with the story (cf. ftaja- 
^khara, Kdvya-mlmamsd, p. 46) of Kumara Candragupta's rescue (in the disguise 
of a woman) of Dhruvadevi who had been abducted by a ?;aka prince. This is 
perhaps the same story as is alluded to by B^a in Har:$a-carita (aripure ca para- 
kalatra-kamukarn kamini vesa gupULs candraguptah sakanrpatim a^atayal) \ see M, 
lii, 1923. pp, 181-84. wlicre this Candnigupia is taken to be Candragupta 11 of the 
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tiupia dynasty. P'rom the citations it appears that the drama extended at least to 
five acts. Abhinavagupta also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in 
liis wmmentary on Bharata ; so does also Bhoja in his SniRdra-fnakaia (see S. K. 
IX‘ in /ISOS. IV, 1926, p. 2A2). Another work of Visakhadeva’s, entitled Abhisa- 
Hkarimcitaka rbandhiUika) is also cited by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja. It 
appears to have been based on another love-legend of ITdayana, in which Padma- 
vatT win^back the lo.^l anecvioii of Kdayana. who suspects her of having killed his 
son, by disraising herself as a sabari and in the role of an .Abhisarika, making her 
iender minded husband fall in love with her again ! It is curious (hut a drama 
railed Pratiina rSnakya on the same theme appt^ars (o have been composed by one 
Bhima, as we knew from its citation also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja : apparently 
it was modelled on Visakhadatta’s play I'See R. Ramamurthi in fOR .Madras iii 
1929. p. Wi). . ■ . 



KALIDASAS USE OF THE INCARNATION THEME 

By 

Mr. C. W. GURNER. c.s.i., i.c.s. p 

The foundations of belief in one era of civilisation will often be found to 
play a secondary part in the cultural or philosophical ideas of a different age. 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls ( in the form of Karma and Rebirth ) 
is one of the foundations of classical Indian thought : it plays a secondary 
and exotic part in that of Greece and Rome. The doctrine of Incarnation 
is the essential basis of religious belief and of the cultural ideas integrated 
with religious consciousness in the Christian era ; it fills a definite and recog- 
nisable but nevertheless a secondary i)lace in tlie intellectual atinosphere of 
classical, and perhaps one might add of modern, India. 

It is the object of this article to ascertain exactly what content tliis con- 
ception stood for in the minds of a cultured ^nd thoughtful Sanskrit iH>et 
the mirror of his age, Kfilidasa’s philosophical and theological idt?as lie out 
side our scope except so far as necessary for definition and comparison witli 
Christian interpretation of this particular theme. 

By the idea of Incarnation in this article is meant the apprehension ol 
the appearance through birth of the Godhead in human form for the purpose 
of relief of Evil, followed by roabsorption in tlie divine origin. This defini- 
tion excludes embodiment of the deity in non-human forms, such as some of 
the Avatars of Visnu. And it is necessary to distinguish the sense of Im- 
manence of the deity in the physical world, including humanity, which is 
often associated with the Incarnation, both in Indian and Christian thought 
but implies an entirely different philosophical conception. The close colloca- 
tion of the two ideas of Immanence and Incarnation in the Bhagavadgita is 
apt to result in confusion between the two. 

It is an open question to what extent the cultured thinker of Kalidasa's 
time accepted the Incarnation, in this sense, as a vital factor in h's religious 
consciousness. 7'he same question is raised about Brahmanic Hinduism of 
to-day by A. C. Bouquet in his bex^k on 0>m])arative Religion.’ “ But it is 
doubtful whether the devout believer in the Avatara is really satisfied with 
that (a doctrine of Illusion). Rama is probably as real to him as Jesus to 
the Christian.’* But even as an article of belief the Incarnation would 
remain in Indian culture, should one say a secondary feature of theological 
reality rather than the essential basis of the religious system which it is for 
Christianity. 

1. Comparative Religion by A, C. Bouquet, p. 106. 
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This idea appears in two forms in Sanskrit literature both associated 
with the God Visaju, his Incarnation in Rama, and in Krspa. In both casts 
(he expression of this conception whether in the Ramayaija or in the Bhaga- 
v.idgila must, almost by consensus of scholarship, precede its appearance in 
the New Testament by one or more centuries. derivative form of the idea 
exidoited^ and possibly invented by Kalidasa for purely literary purposes is 
(lie propagation of the divine element by siva through I^rvati m Skanda for 
ihe destruction of demonic activities corresiwnding to thosr; of Ravatja in 
the Kama legend. 

Kum. Sam. VI. 27. 

\[ tilt: outset out: must deline more closely this element of the relief of 
l:^vil iis :ni essential clement iu the Incarnation theme. It stands on two 
levels. One is that of tlie ethically lower strata of the Ramayaiia. The 
object f)f the deity incarnate is to destroy the material interference by a physi- 
Ofily existent power of evil, Uavana, 

(/ With the. g(.>ds themselves. 
b. With sacrifice to the Ck)ds. 

*ng^ i 

Ram. VI. .117/2^ 

It IS, an implication of this basic idea that the demonic activities should 
liurnsclvt's have originated with the consent of the Godhead in some form. 
Vi^i.ui has only acquiesced in Rava^a’s activities because of the Brahma's 
Ixxiii 

Kalidasa RV. X. 42. 

R'avai.ia in relation to the l^^is is Job's Satan of the Old Testament 
" And the lx)rd said unto Satan, Behold all that he hath is in thy power ” 

I Job I 12). It is the samo crude treatment ol the problem of evil. 

But there is a higher conception ol the evil for which Incarnation alone 
can provide the remedy than that of tlic physical activities of a malignant 
l>ower. It is that of the moral-religious evil involved in the confusion of 
l>harnut. This idea is, of course, essentially that of the BhagavadgTta (in 
which the motive for Incarnation never touches the lower plane), eg. 
Bliagavadgita IV. 7 : — • 

JRI «Rr ^ I 

It docs appear, however, also in the more philosophical stratum of Ihe 
Ramayapa whether concurrently with or derivatively from the Bhagavad- 
Etta, e.g. 

Ram. VII. 8. 27. 
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Both authorities no doubt contribute to the expression of the same thought 
in Kalidasa 

5nf#®r: i 

Raghu XV. 4. 

The object of the Incarnation is no mere business of " killing Ravaiia ** but 
the Salvation of Dharma in a decix*r sense. 

« 

Two comments may be made at this }X)int by way of comparison witii 
the western concei)tion of Incarnation. 'I'he recuiient i)roccss essential to 
the Riranic idea is entirely absent from and incompatible with the speci 
fically Christian interpretation of the same theme.- And though in a pas- 
.sage such as tliat last quoted the functioning of tlui deity incarnate may be 
far removed from the original crude conception of “ killing Havana though 
the process of relief of evil through Incarnation begins to assume the sense 
of a Mystery, there is in Hindu thought, at least as embodied in the auth<»r 
under study, not the remotest conception of tlie New 'Jestament principle of 
Redemption. The only element in the sixicilically Christian interpretation of 
the theme of Incarnation which can lx traced in its Indian coanteipart is 
that of divine favonr as the sole motif for the IX^scenl. 

5Rra#i?t: I 

Raghuv. X. 3*1. 

( “So (jod loved the world that he gave ” ). 

The earthly parentage is iui aspect of the Iiicamation develoixd by 
Kalidasa only in the Visou-Rama theme. Coincidences with the New Testa- 
ment story are in fact far more marked in the legend of the infant Kp?i.ia and 
in those associated with the Buddha. But the Visiiu-Rama birth is more 
directly concerned with the mystical problem of self-procreation by the C'jkxi- 
head through ea.»’thly iiarcntage. And here arises a point of great interest 
in the contrast between the Indian and Christian inU:ri>retations. 
For Christianity interest centres on the maternal side and the act of parent 
age vests tlie. M(;lher with an immense*, religious significance of her own. The 
essential features in the Visini Incarnation are on the other hanu. firstly, the 
emphasis on the. male parent rather than the mother, and. secondly, as the 
logical result of this trend coui:)led with polygamy, the distribution of the 
divine element Incarnate to tlie offspring of several mothers. Both principles 
are embodied in a single Sloka of the I^amayana 

2. For the rtairreut process as taking shape in the Vi^u cycle see A. C. 
Bouquet, Op. cit. p. 101 fhough es.s«;niially incompatible with Christian doctrine 
the same thought may creep into Christian writing.s. B. G. Cook, Rebirth of 
Christianity f Penguin Series), p. IG:"? : "Ordinary proccsse.s of growth and repair 
reach their height in divine, acts of regeneration, redemption and atonement.” 
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ftcit cRT \ 

Riim. 1. 15. 31. 

Four mothers shared in the divine birth but it was none of these so much as 
the Father whom the divine being blest with his choice. 

The plural incarnation is given its full signilicancc in the birth of Rama 
ruicl his brothers in the Ramayaiia. where the individual blessing on each 
mother is particularised in slokas imitated and elaborated by Kalidfisa 


5&?i?Jir 5pg^ i etc- 

Ram. I. 18.12 etc. CP. Ragli. X. 69 ff. 
and in one passage at least the Ramayapa puts Rama and Lak$mai)a on an 
cmiivalent plane of divinity 




R. IV 31.45. 


f''or Isiilidasa only tlie liguic ol Rama is invi-stod witli religious signi- 
licancc. 

'I'he distribution of the divine element between the consorts of Dasaratha 
is elaborated with full literary value in the tenth Sarga of the Raghuvaiii^m. 
Al! carry the embryo of divine origin as the solar tubes (of Puranic physics) 
carry water (Ragh. X. 58). All panici{>ate in dreams conveying the pre- 
sence of Vi^nu, with attributes and consort, which are the Sanskritic equi- 
valent of an angel choir in a Madonna painting (Ragh. X. 62). But no one 
can interpret such passages as more than literary embroidery ; and so far as 
«rne can sense any expression of genuine feeling it is Da^ratha whose exalta- 
tion recalls the sentiments of a Magnificot more appropriate in Christian 
thought to the Blessed Virgin. 

Raghuv. X. 64. 

“ He considered himself blessed in the fatherhood of the Father of the world.” 
This predominance in sacred interest is marked by the fact tliat it is to him 
and not to the Mother that the Messenger of the Annunciation bearing the 
mystic " Payas ” appears. 

(Ram. I. 16.18, Ragh. X. 50). 

The principle of plurality of Incarnation assumes a more fantastic form 
in the subsidiary incarnations of other deities in the beings destined to attend 
on Rama. There is not one deity incarnate (and He in four persons) but 
several deities descending into human and sub-human forms to follow Him. 

Ragh. X. 49. 
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“ following Vi^nu with parts of their selves as trees follow the wiiid with 
flowers/’ 

And they arc not forgotten on their way back when the earthly mission is 
accomplished (Raghv. 'XV. 102). We are obviously drifting away here 
from any kind of religious content to that of traditional convention ; but 
Kalidasa's approach to the idea of Incarnation will not be fully undersUsod 
unless this elaboration is comprised in the account. 

In th(^ representation of the divine infant Kalidasa emphasises an ek'- 
ment which whether by coincidence or continuity of tradition played an 
essential part in the Christian era. namely, the Halo. The origin of this 
convention needs a study in itself : but it is ‘sufficient for present pui poses 
to say that for Kalidasa the Halo was an attribute of royalty which he 
transferred impartially to the divine infant, male or female. The Rama babe 
dims the chamber lights ( Ragh. X 68). The infant Parvati sparkles like 
jewels on the mountain side fKS. I. 21). Contempoianeously the Byzan- 
tine mowsaics were investing the Infant Jesus and all other divine figures with 
the heavy gold halo which passed down all the centuries of Christian art till 
it was refined to a gleam of chiarorcuro round the cradle. The same 
feature reappears in the Kpspa infant as ixirtrayed by “ Bhasa ” more spKJCi- 
fically as a miracle ad hoc. 

m 

wwrls: 5 wr f^fr l Bit- 17 

The infant creates a UkIU in darkness to reveal the path of escape. 

But in an article devoted to the study of tlie idea of Incarnation as em- 
bodied in Kalidasa one must not go further afield. It would lx; more rele- 
vant to fix the point at which the Halo round the Infant Christ ajjpears in 
Chiistian writings. 

There is a well established cfmvcntion in ^Sanskrit ei)ics and Kavya 
poetry that any event of sijccial significance in human affairs, such as a 
royal birth or a victory should evolve a sympathetic response both in the 
natural and the suixrnalural world. The winds are stilled, disease vanishes, 
heavenly flowers fall and heavenly voices arc heard etc. It is only natural 
that similar manifestations should mark the birth of Vi^pu incarnate and it 
might prove to be more than a mere verbal coincidence that some of them 
at least are so reminiscent of the Nativity in Christian tradition. A few 
words in the Ramayana create in fact an exact Indian counterpart to the 
angels above the Cradle. 

5ig: ^ i 

Ram. I. 18.17. 

CandhaiTas sang and Apsaras danced in the Heavens. Kalidasa assixjiates 
these natural manifestations, in closely parallel verses, again both with the 
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birth of PArvatr (Kum. I, 23) and with the birth of Rama (Ragh. X, 72), 
In the latter case making all allowances for the difference in religious 
values between the Puraijic Svarga and the “ Heaven ” of Christianity one 
cannot miss the impart of what may be described as the Christmas day 
feeling in the thought of Heaven descending with the Godhead to earth. 


AT *l?f I 

» Ragh. X. 19 .. 

Moreover ^ith the excessive formalism characteristic of Sanskrit literature 
pnicisely opposite manifestations of natural sympathy mark events of un- 
favourable significance. l‘he sky rains blood not flowers down at Uavana’s 
birth (Ram. VII. 9. 31.) and the sun fails, as on Good Friday. 

SRT I I 

The earthly jx^rsonality of the deity Incarnate in Sanskritic thought, 
whether it be Rama or Krspa. is so far disparate from its Christian counter- 
part that comparison is of little value. The essential point to be remembered 
is that for Kalidiisa as an ex|X)nent of classical literary ideas the Vi§nu Rama 
story serves the purpose of exciting the emotions primarily of heroism and 
wonder, not tenderness or even peace (if the ninth Rasa be admitted to the 
categories of his time). 

The characteristic of the deity incarnate in Rama is the divine force 


*ir »Ii!Rq cT^ ’-m 


(Ragh. XL 85). 


with the access of superhuman ixiwers, esixicially in combat, to which this 
gives rise. That was what the Incarnation in Rama meant for classical 
literature just as it does for the Durwan reading his Ramayan on the door- 
step to-day. TIh' Bhagavadgita gives a glimpse of the " despised and re- 
jected ” conception (though the verbal coincidence might easily mislead) 


Bh : G. IX. 11 


But it was not one which ap])calcd to Kalidasa, and the philosophical study 
of the ICnsna Incarnation is another matter which dtx's not concern us here. 

There remain the asixK:ts of the Transfiguration and the Ascension, the 
sell revelation in transcendental form to mortal eye of the deity incarnate 
and the return from the human to the divine. The " Visvarupadar&mam " 
m the Bhagavadgita, in its resemblance and contrast with the Transfiguration 
in the New Testament offers one of the most striking and instructive counter- 
parts between Indian and Christian ideas. Kalidasa, though closely in con- 
tact with Bhagavadgita. from which he consciously quotes a line* 

^Ttraq ; B- G- X. 25 ; Cp. Kum. VI. 67. 


3. In the Hamayana the supremacy of the Himiilaya is one of the several 
simHes in praise of Riima. See Rama IV. 11. 93. 
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finds no place in the Riima story for the transfiguration theme during Vi§ou’a 
earthly abode ; though his elaboration of the Iconology of Vi^tju ( for instance 
in the Stuti verses in Saiga X of the Raghuvaihsam) may owe something to 
this influence. In fact the Ramayai.ia itself shows perhaps more conscious- 
ness of the mystical sense of Maya which is predominant in the Bhagavad- 
gltn (e.g. 

W l Rq i OTfJRftnnilH I 

Ram. V. 54.37) than will be ftDund in the rather more material conception 
of the Incarnation in Kalidasa. 

Similarly his expression of the return to Godhead is materialistic rather 
than mystical a matter of chan.^e from one body to another 

^ Jf: Wl+4((^WH. I 

Ragh. XV. 103.-' 

This somewhat materialistic tone is well brought out in one of Kalidasa’s 
most remarkable similes from religious ideas, witli which these notes may 
end. The fifteenth Sarga of the Raghuvamsa ends with Rama 
return to liis “ true IxKly foundation of the world ’ in the words quoted 
above. The capita! of Ayodhya remains deserted till one night the City 
personified as a Widow appears to Kusa, now resident in KuSivati, appealing 
to him to reoccupy the ancient capital. A highly wrought descriptive pas- 
sage ends in the prayer to return to capital of the Dynasty “ as Kura's 
Father had abandoned his mortal body to return to his fonn in the Absolute.’* 

fedi ?T3 dt *WT g?: ^ I 

Ragh. XVI. 22. 

It will be noticed how the simile acquires its maximum power from the 
reminiscence of a phrase in the Bhagavadgita coupled with its appropriate 
nesa as at\ appeal to Rama’s descendant. And yet, powerful as the illustra- 
tion is for its literary purpose, the very fact tiiat it could be used on this 
worldly plane leaves some suspicion as to the true depth of its religious 
content in the poet’s mind. It is as if some modem Milton had apixaled to 
Lord Hardinge to “ take back his Clovernment to the ancient capital of Delhi 
just as the Redecmeij had returned to Heaven ", and it is probably not too 
sensitive a feeling that no poet with Milton’s sense of devotion could have 
forced his pen to such an ornament. 

At the end of it all therefore one is left asking what did this Incarnation 
theme mean to Kalidasa, the supreme model of the cultured Indian of his 

4. Kalidifia here uses one of the rarer names of Visou found in a Sruti Stuti 
passage of the Ramayarja (VI. 117. 14) in conjunction with “Krwa" but not in 
the Bhagavadgita. 
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age ? Does he profess to have given expression to true religious feeling and 
^uine belief at any point in his use of the Rania-Vwu Incarnation, or is 
it all to him merely a doctrinaire convention drawn on for its literary values. 
Tire question concerns not his ultimate faith in Visjju (as in Siva), but his 
immediate belief in the incarnation of the Godhead in this, or other human 
forms. The only answer that can be given is that, like Shakespeare, Kali- 
dasa is t%o grtat a literary artist to reveal his personal consciousness on any 
particular Article of faith. 



DEVELOPMENT OE TRI PIT AKA-TRANSLATIONS 

IN CHINA 

By 

Mr. FACHOW 

The institution of translating Buddhist Tripirakas into Chinese from 
both Sanskrit and Pali sources has a long history ever since the formal intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China in a.d. 67, when Emperor Ming-ti of the 
Han dynasty accorded his imperial welcome to the first two Indian sages 
Kasyapa Matajiga and Dharmananda at I Yang, capital of the Han 
dynasty. It is recorded in s^iveral liislorical and non-canonical works that 
the first Buddhist text, translated into Chinese by them was the ‘ Sutra of the: 
Forty-Two Chapters ’ along with Buddhacarita Sutra. Dasa-Bhumi- Klesa- 
cchedika-Sutra, Dhanna-Samudrakosha-Sutra. Jataka and other texts of the 
Vinaya. However, except the first one, the remaining texts, so far as oui 
knowledge goes, were either lost or disappeared without any trace. Under 
the auspicious inau.guration of .Matanga, the noble sages of lx>th the coutitries 
labouring constantly for a long period of fifteen hundred years did i^rform 
a great wonder in bringing about the monumental work of the Chinese Tri- 
pitaka. It may not be an exaggeration if we say that it is a rare, priceless 
relic of Indian culture being carefully preserved and protected in the soil of 
China. Not only by its highly developed philosophy and literature it did 
influence the thought and mode of life of the Chinese, people to a large 
extent, but also it furthered the intimate and ever-lasting cultural relationship 
between the two great sister nations. India and China. To the? scholars wh(» 
toil in the field of ancient Indian history and culture, it will prove to be an 
inexhaustible mine, because it is directly cemnected with all subjects and 
branches of Indology. Owing to the misconception that the Chinese language 
is the most hard one in the world, the foreign scholars, therefore, are barred 
from reading these translations directly, and as a matter of fact, they have 
been ignored blissfully by the outside world. 

To have a clear idea of the development of these canonical works, the 
following iioints may be added here. 

A. The Three Stages oj Development 
I. The First Stage. 

The inception for such meritorious enterprise, as we have mentioned 
above, is dated back as early as the first century a.d. At that time Buddhist 
missionaries began to pour into China from different Kingdoms of the Western 
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Region— Central Asia, viz., An-Shih-Kao from Parthia (a.d. 148-170), Loka- 
rakasha from Ytieh-Chi (a.d. 164-186), Kang-Chu from Kang Ch’u or 
Ulterior Tibet (a.d. 187), KumSrajiva from Kharajar (a.d. 401). Buddha- 
yasas from Cabul (a.d. 403) and so forth. During this short i>eriod from 
A.I). 67 to the arrival of Kumarajiva in a.d. 401, it was little more than 330 
years yet we had about sixty foreign Buddhist masters whose translations 
were coii,{ited to be over 400 separate works. In these books we find every 
l)ranch of iBuddhist doctrine which belongs to both Hinayana and Mahayana 
schools, though the former has been delineated comparatively in a more domi- 
nant form. Of course, it is imixxssible to expect perfect translations at this 
experimental stage either in accuracy or in style. We are given to under- 
stand that they were confronted with great difficulties which could not be 
easily t)vercome. 

I'irstly, they had no manuscripts with them. Probably, it was not their 
custom to translate a work from a written or printed copy, as we do it to-day. 
but simply deiiending up<m their wonderful memory, they did it. Howsoever 
strong nii.ght such memory be, sometimes it would betray them and the text 
thus translated may not be in accordance with the original one. To have the 
sacred texts written down on pairer or other materials was a very late practice. 
We know' the whole collection of the Pali Canon was committed tf) writing 
only in b.c. 25 in the reign of Vattagamini .\bhaya in Ceylon. .4nd thexe 
was no written Vinaya text in Northern India till late in a.d. 400. That 
is what Fa-Hasien informed us in his Travel and we believe it to be true, if 
we just comiwrc the following record which states how the Abhidharma- 
vibhasha-sastra was first translated into Chinese : 

"The text‘ was recited from memory by Sahghabhuti (a.d. 381- 

385), put down in Sanskrit by Dharmananda, orally translated into 

Chinese by Dhartnarakhasa and finally made into a Chinesti version by 

:$ramai.ia Ming-Chih of the Eastern Chin Dynasty,® (a.d. 317-420.)” 

Under such circumstances, there would not be the least surprise, if slight 
mistakes were found in the translations. 

Secondly, when the foreign missionaries came to China their first diffi- 
culty was the language. TTiey, of course, in a short time could not hope to 
speak Chinese correctly, nor the scholars of the country could easily master 
Sanskrit, especially its most complicated system of grammar. As their urge 
of preaching and spreading the Buddhist doctrine was very great, so they had 
someliow or other to get the work done through the co-operation of the 
Chinese scholars. The result of such translation was partly comprehensible 

1. This ^tra is different from Nanjio Nos. 1263 and 1264. 

2. See 'The bibliography of eminent Buddhist teachers.’ Ch. I. Nanjio 
No. 1490. Shangliai Tripifaka Edition, bungle 35. vol. 2, p. 5, 
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and partly ambiguous, because, at that time, the Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology were absolutely foreign to the mind of the Chinese people. 

'fhirdly, at the beginning the translations were not carried out on a grand 
scale nor in any way critical or systematic. It continued to be a private 
enterprise of the missionaries for a long time. l>uring such period they had 
no proper residence to work nor any 8uppr)rt or protection from the govern- 
ment. They had, therefore, to complete their undertakings in a hurried way, 
even at the cost of extracting the essi'ntial parts from the bigger'w’orks and 
calling them by their original titles. There were also cases that the trans- 
lators often forgot to put down their names on the works which they had done. 
Why it was so. is still a puzzle to many of us. 

Fourthly, we suspect that some of the translations were not directly 
translated from Sanskrit, but indirectly from the language of Central Asia, 
for instance, the Chinese term for ‘ Upadhya ’ is ‘ ffo-shang.’ which may be 
a transliteration of ‘ Hua-She ’ in the language of Maskal and a direct im- 
port from Khotan, because in Khotan ‘ Ui>adhy§ya ’ is called ‘ Ho-Shang.’’ 
It would not be improbable, if some works in the Chinese Tripifaka were 
translated from the languages other than Sanskrit or P51i. 

The above facts show how hard it was for the forerunners to proceed 
with such an imixrrtant task with the little imperfect knowledge they had at 
that stage. It is universally recognised that An-Shih-Kao and Dharma- 
rakhasa were the two great representatives of this period. 

II. The Second Stage. 

This stage probably began from the arrival of Kumarajiva in China in 
A.D. 401 and lasted upto the days when Haiian-chwang returned to China and 
began to translate the works which he had brought with him in A.0. 645. The 
rich experiences of the forerunners who toiled in the first period of Tripitaka- 
translating for over three hundred years liad certainly facilitated Kumarajiva 
and his co-workers in their own works, so far as Buddhist terminology, idioms 
and phrases are concerned. .As a sign of general improvement, the foreign 
teachers by then could understand a good deal of Chinese, and the scholars 
of the country also learnt sufTicient Sanskrit. When setting to work, they 
could proceed very smoothly, without feeling any difficulty about the langu- 
age. However, there were occasions for heated discussions over a certain 
philosophical topic such as ‘ Is an Icchantika also possessing the nature of the 
Buddha ? ' and the like. 

Another feature of this period was that the general public, especially the 
intelligentsia, todi a great interest in Buddhism and Buddhist activities. To 
undertake any service in connection with translating Buddhist scriptures was 

1. See ‘ The bibliography of eminent Buddhist teachers of the Sung Pynasty.’ 
(A.». 960-1127) Ch. III. Nanjk) No. 1495, 
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considered a meritorious deed, and also it used to be a six.*il of protection for 
those who were bored and tired of tlie political chaos at the time. From the 
political point of view, tlie history of China from a.T). 302 to 580, was not a 
very happy one. During this period wc had fourteen dynasties which weie 
established in dilTerent parts of the country by different rulers, and most of 
them were * alien ’ or ‘ Hu ’ the barbarians in origin, as the historians used 
to call them. It i? interesting to note how Kumarajiva came to China. 
Fu Chiar^.^lhe ruler of the former Tshin dynasty ( a.i>. 350-394) ordered his 
comniandcr-in-chief Lii kwang to bring Kumarajiva to Chang-an. 'Hie latter 
went to Kharajar. comjuered the kingdom, killed the king and brought 
jKumarajiva with him as a captive. But fortunately or unfortunately, the 
aforesaid ruler was dethroned by aiKjther powerful king just before their 
arrival. In such a stale of affairs. Kumarajiva had however to put up with 
his surroundings and could not set to work, it was in a.d. 401 after tlie 
capital and headquartcis of Lii-kwang had been destroyed by the second ruler 
of the later Tshin dynasty (a.d. 384-417). he arrived at Chang-an. "rius 
shows tile political tumult at that time and the unrest of the country. 

In siiite. of all these, the lendering of Buddhist Canon had a good pro- 
gress and bright prosperity. Under the king's patronage in the later Tshin 
dynasty, Kumarajiva iranslated over 50 works in the famous Hsiao yao 
garden witli the help of only one penman who i)ut down the translated sen 
teiiccs in the Chinese language. The most important works of Buddhism 
such as Maliaprajfiapruamita-Sutra (xNanjio No. 3). vSaddharmapuiidarika- 
Sutra (No. 134), Vimalakutti nirdesa (No. 146), Sata-Sasfra (No. I188j, 
Dvadasamikaya siivStra (n. I186>, Prayamula-sastra-iika (n. 1179) and 
Mahxiprajhaparamitii-Sastra in. 1169) and others were translated during this 
jjeriod by Kumarajiva. It w'as his mastery cjvei both the languages of 
Sanskrit and Chinese, his excellent style and subtle rendering of the texts that 
had given a new impetus and to the world ot translation. 

The representatives of great translators in the second stag(' were Kiimara 
jiva (A.D. 401), Buddhabhadra (a.d. 398-421) and Paramartha (a.d. 548- 
557) . Moreover, this period is considered to lx* a piM iod of co-operation 
between the foreign Buddiiist teachers and Chinese scholars. 

in. Tup; Third St.aoe. 

Cathering from what has been shown in the previous two stages, it is 
very clear that the foreign missionaries twk the initiative. Undoubtedly they 
had their own merit, so far as their enthusiasm for spreading Buddhist 
doctrine and their religious aspiration in undertaking such noble services an; 
concerned, yet there was nothing short of defects in the translations which 
they had done. Even great expi;rts such as Kumarajiva would not escaix^ 
criticism, if some of his works wwe compared with the original texts, not to 
speak of others who were not as critical and efficient as he was. Taking a 
6a 
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distrustful attitude towards the translations, h'a-Hsian was the first person 
among the Chinese Buddhists to come to India in search f)f Vinaya texts and 
Sutras in a.d. 401. And in .v.n. 518 anotliei Chimsc traveller. Sung Yun by 
name was sent by the Empress ol Northern Wei dynasty (.a.d. 886-534) to 
India to seek fur scriptures of Buddhism. Following their steps, a large 
numlrei of Chinest; Buddhists did come to India f<ir the same purpose at 
different times. 'Phe most celebrated among them was Hsiian-Chwang who 
cami* to India in a.d. (>31. and stayed in the holy land for t;> yti!rs.‘ The 
Indian Siiges honoured him with the title of Maliayjmadeva. Me was a ^r^^at 
Sanskritist and used to defeat learned Indian Pandits. While reunning, he 
l)rought with him 520 bundles of G57 separate hf.x)ks and translated 73 of 
them, consisting of 1330 fasciculi. The mr?st voluminous work among them is 
Mahapiajnaparamita-Sutra. It consists of (500 fasciculi and 2(X),(X)0 slokas in 
verses.- By his perfect knowledge of both the Sanskrit and Chitiest! languages 
and his deep iienetration into the vast ocean of Buddhist philosophy and 
literatuie, he laid once for all the reliable and authentic IV.nmdation for inter- 
preting the Sanskrit scriptures into Chinese. It is ho who created a revolution 
in tht' field of Tripitaka^renderings and snatched away, not by force, but by 
merit, the sovereignty of the translation - kingdom from tlie hands of the 
foreign missionaries. By this time, the rendering of 'Fiipirakas had reached 
iks miilli of iKrfcction in truthfulness, in reliability, in exiircssion, in excel- 
lency of style and in sc.) many other ways. 

This was called the goldini ago in the held of translation and Kfsuan 
Chwang was the great tepresentative of the third period. Of course, then? 
were at that lime, so many other gfx»d scholars, knowing both Sanskrit and 
C'.liine?^c like I-tsing and Amoghavajia who also contributed much of theii 
merits t(^ the glory of the Chinese I ripitaka. 

At the end of thio T’ang dynasty (.v.i). (518-tK)7), there was a tendency 
ol decadence in this noble set vice, though in other aspects such as copying the 
Sutras and printing the canonical works tliere was good t)j ogress. It is only 
in the Sung dynasty (a.d. 96()"H27; there showed a flash of light in reviving 
such undertakings, that is to say, there were a few learned Indian teachers 
namely; Fa-thien (Dhannadeva) or Fa-hhieri of Nalaiuifi (a.d, 973-1001), 
Tien-si-tsai of Jalandhara (a.d. 982), Danapala of Udyana (a o. 980) and 
Fa-hu (Dharrnarakhasa) of Magadha (a,o. 100-1), who came to China in 
quick succession and together translated 2{>9 separate works. Along with 
their a)ntribiitions, the history of Tripitaka-lranslations came to a close. The 
glow of a lamp, at the moment of its extinction, as we kmnv, is usually brighter 
than ever. But, alas ! it siiincs no more. 

1. See Samuel Peal's' intioduciinii to Si yu-ki, p. \v. 

2. For hi.y other volimiinous translations sec Nanjio Nos. 1201, 1267. 1263 and 
1265. 
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The table given below will furnish us with a concrete idea regarding the 
scriptures translated by different ix'rsons at different periods. 


Date 

Translators. 

Works. 

Fasciculi 

A.D. 67 730 

176 

986 

4507 

A.D. 730—789 

8 

127 

242 

A.D. 789- -1037 

6 

220 

532 

A.I5!S^1037- 128.5 

4- 

20 

115 

Total . 

194 

1335 

5396’' 


floiv ike Texts Were TransUtled? 

To have more than four jxirsons labouring over a text in llie earlier 
stages of scripture rendering was not a luxuiy, but a sheer necessity. Later 
oji, it developed. 'Die number «)f oflia: Ix'arers was steadily (.ai the inciease, 
from three to lour and linally it went up to nine. This very complicated and 
systematized organization lias a cliaraoleristic of its own. and it claims our 
attention for the purpose of rendering modern lilerature into different langu 
ages. 

In the first iKiiod, beginning from the first century a.d. to the fourth cen- 
tury A.i)., a translation was generally completed through the efforts of four 
persons. That is : one recites the Sanskrit text from memory, B. one re- 

cords the recitation in Sanskrit, G. one orally interprets it into Chinese and 
D. one makes a Chinesr* version. And three ixnsons would suffice if a manus- 
cript was available. In that case. A. and B. would be replaced by a person 
who could read out the text and explain its meaning, and the rest would 
remain as they were. 

When it entered into the s<x:ond stage with Kumarajiva taking a leading 
role on tlic scene of action, fhe translations became critical and refined, and 
more members were admitted to such translation-committee, especially, the 
works which were complete after Kumarajiva's time. During this period, the 
new member being added was called Cheng- 1, whose office was to examine the 
meaning of the translated manuscript and see whether it would agree with 
the original text. Between a.d. 590 and 907 we have the following additions : 
one specialist was apixiintcd to verify the correct significance of the trans- 
lated text, another to examine it. from the linguistic point of view. .And also 
there used to be a proof-corrector, a revisor, and general directors.^ 

Some time later, by the order of the Emperor Tai-Cbung (a.d. 976-998) 
of the Sung dynasty, a Translation-Hall was established in a.o. 982. In that 
hall, we are told that there were 9 members who sat side by side in rendering 

* The above statistics arc based on the ‘ Comparative catalogue of the Bud- 
dhist sacred bodes in the Chih-Yuan Period a.o. 1264-1294.’ See Nanjio No. 1612. 
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3 Buddhist work into Cliinew-. Below, we shall see the function of each 
member therein ; 

1. I chu or the translau^r- in-chief, who UK)k his seat in the centre, 
facing outside, and would loudly rwite the Sanskrit text. 

2. Cheng-i or the examiner of meaning, who sat on the left of T-chu 
and disaisscd the senst' of the text with him. 

3. Cheng-wen or the (ixaminer of text, who sat on the riglVi:^of I-chu 
and listened carefully to his recitation of the Sanskrit text, in order to find 
out mistakes if there were any. 

4. Shu tzii or the transcrilrcr. who listened attentively the recitation of 
the Sanskrit text and wrote down its pionunciation in Chinese characters, viz., 

’ Ha-ri-da-ya ’ for * Ilrdaya 

5. Pi-shou or the i»enman. who translated the transcribed letters into 
the Chinese language, viz.. ‘ llsin ’ -mind or heart for ‘ Ilrdaya 

6. Cho-wen or the text-composer, who arranged the translated words in 
syntactical order and made suitable Chincsi? sentences. 

7. Ts’an-i or the text-c(imparcr. wlio compared both the original and 
the translated texts and saw that tliere was nothing wrong in the translations. 

8. K’an-ting or the text -censor who cut off all the sujwrfluous expres- 
sions and would decide finally the doubtful meanings of the sentences. 

9. .Jun-wen or the revisrir of the composition, whose function was to 
improve the language and made the translations more excellent and refined 
in style..' 

When all these had bi:cn pioi^orly executed, the text then was sent to !>’ 
printed and later on to Ire distributed. 

Having read the descrijrtions above, we cannot but admire the scientific 
spirit and religious zeal of these workers in engaging themselves in the vast 
rxiean of Buddhist literature.. It is said that before tlieir setting to work, they 
had to ixrform various sorts of rituals, which included homa, matj4ala, 
arghya and offerings of different kinds ; taking a bath daily, wearing throe 
garments, liehaving as properly as ixissible and so forth. No doubt, they 
were sup{y>rtcd by the state, but they would not take what was more than 
necessary for their simple life and maintenance. They were self-denied sages 
for the noble cause of Buddhism. 

Principles of Translation. 

Before Hsuan-Chwang's taking part in the field of translation, there was 
constantly the question regarding stiff translation and paraphrase. As a 

1 See Fu-tsu-t’ung-chi or ' Records of the lineage of Buddha and Patriardjs.’ 
Ch. 43. Nanjio No, 1661. 
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matter of natural consequence during the earliet stages, the translations could 
!iot be helfied to bo stiff. In the first place, there was the difiiculty of gain- 
ing mastery over both the languages. Secondly, they dartxl not make the 
style literary on account of religious piety. So they had to let the translations 
remain in the simple, faithful, straightforward but uniwlished state. 

Tau-an (about a.d. 330-386), a very learned and authoritative Chinest' 
BuddhisP^holai was of the opinion th.at exci?i’l the following five points, the 
translation should stricth br; faithful to the original text. 

The points are : 1. The. syntactical order. 2. The habit of employing 
literary words. 3. The abridgment of praise reixtitions, -I. The omission of 
explanatory sentences which could belong to the te.xt proper and .3. The exclu- 
sion of paragrajrhical icixtitions. 

Besides, he also made remarks on the difiicultics of translating a text. 
Firstly, as he ustxl to say that, a translation sliould not merely be true to the 
original one. but also should lx an easy approach to the common folks. 
Secondly, the profound wisdom of the Buddha is rather hard to make out its 
esoleiic meanings. And thirdly, the Buddha who preached the doctrines had 
passed away long ago. therefore, the controversial views of Buddhism had very 
little opportunity to get corrected. 

The method of tianslation being employed by Kumarajiva was somewhat 
different from Tau an. His wt)rks are mostly of paraphrasitic type. When 
translating (he SadharmapuiKlarika-Sutra, we are told that he was ptirirosely 
following thi; phraseology of the Chinese language, though he made it a point 
not tf) allow the ideas of the original work to suffer any misinterpretation. 
Such a groat Pandit as he was. we. of course, cannot expixt him to lie satis- 
fied witli the simijle frame of stiff translation. 

Hsuan-Chwang, the great Chinese Sanskritist was very particular about 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words. t)ne will find, esjxcially in his Si-yu-ki 
or tlie Buddhist records of the Western kingdoms, the corrections of proper 
name-s and he would ixjint out that such and .such transliterations were abso- 
lutely defective. While translating, he would simply dictate the penman to 
write down the senh'nces in Chinese as though he was reading typed sheets 
of such dictations. It is in no way exaggerating, if we say that his (ransla- 
tions are perfect in every aspect, and naturally, the question of stiff rendering 
and paraphrase would not in any case be applied to them. However, there 
are rules laid down by him regarding certain Sanskrit words which may not 
be interpreted but transliterated only. In the first place, a word he would 
not translate, if it were in connection with esoteric doctrine such as ‘ Dharaiii.” 
Secondly, if a word had many meanings like ‘ Bhagavan thirdly, if an article 
was not to be found in China such as ‘ .lambu Tre*? ’ ; fourthly, following the 
terms of the old, if it was widely known and adopted, and lastly, for the sake 
of producing good faith, viz., the word ‘ PanfSa ’ — Prajfl5 is much better than 
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its translated words ‘ Chili -hui * -- wisdom, for, as he expressed tliat they would 
awaken the ix^ople’s faith to believe in Buddhism. 

Leaving aside what lias been stated above, there were scholars who up- 
held the view that the best way of TK^netrating into the heart of Buddhism was 
to abandon the institution of translati<in, and learn div(H:tly the Sanskrit 
language. We tcKi approve and agree with such proposal, but alas, the dream 
never came true. And the Chinese Tripitaka in the present day lyTs the for- 
tune of bi'ing regarded as t^it of tht* invaluable legacies of Sino indian culture 
wliich will, undoubtedly contribute its proper offering to enrich the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Thus far. w’c have been able to gather materials as to how the Chinese 
Tripitaka -translation had its growth and development. It is our sincere hope 
that the Indian scholars should shoulder the burden in restoring them into 
Sanskrit or Pali, and translate some of thcTii, if not tlu' whole collection, into 
the different vernacular of modern India. One day, when this noble object 
shall fully be attained, we are quite sure that China would feel happier, because 
in preserving this priceless treasure of Indian culture, her effort was not in 
vain. 



BUDDHIST SURVIVALS IN BENGAL 

By 

Dr. SUNITl KUMAR CHATTERJI. m.a. (Cat.), u.Lir. (L<;ntl.), 

V. R. A. S. B. 

\n his article on Religion contrihutt^cl by my friend and c<>ilcaguc 
l>r. l^abodli Chandra Bagchi to the lirst volume <.)f the valuable and autlio- 
nlative History oj Bengal i)ublishcd Irom the Univi^rsity of Dacca under the 
able edilorship of Dr. Kanici^ Chandra Majumdar, the author has given a 
very good survey oi religion in early Bengal prior to the 'rurki conc(uesl at 
(he beginning of the ISth century. Dr. Bagchi has discussed the question 
the iiil-ioduction of Aryan or Upper Tndhin culture in Bengal, and has 
treated, \vitl\ lull reference to ii;‘lcvant documents, the various forms of Uppei 
Indian religion which hnind a home in Bengal — Brahmanical (in its various 
as|K;cis or ramifications like Vedic and Puranic. the latter in its numerous 
forms or cults like Vaishnavisni. Saivism and others), Jain, and Buddhist. 
fM)r iliLse we have fairly abundant mateiials. and the ground of investigation 
coii.-.ie(iuenily is sure. But there has taken place in both Upper India and 
Bengal a commingling of cults, in lx)th their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals, among f^uranic Brahmanism (including Tantricism), 
Buddhism in its numerous later phases, and jainism ; and this has led to a 
tangle, I'larticularly by the interaction of the Puranic cults of Brahmanism 
on one hand and (lie various forms of later Buddhi.sm on the other in 
P)engal. which it is v,ell nigh imfX)ssiblii to untie. And tlu? matter has bet?n 
furtlu'r complicated by a third and an independent group of cults and rituals 

entering into this tangle those of pre Aryan origin, which obtained among 

11h: Dravidian. Austric and Tibeto Burman and other peoples of Bengal, 
recent and prehistoric, who formed the original inhabitants of Bengal upon 
whom Upper Gangctic Aryan Speech and Hindu (i.e., Brahmanical or Vedic. 
Puranic and Tantiic, as well as Buddhist and Jain) religion and culture were 
imposed, transforming them into an Aryan-speaking Hindu people by the end 
of the first millennium a.d. 

IWe know next to nothing aljout these pie-Ar>an cults of the i)et)pfc ol 
Bengal : yet a good deal of these have survived to our day, as the suppressed 
religion of the masses, beitig mostly farced to make a compromise with the 
official Aryan religions Brahmanism and Biiddliism and to affiliate themselves 
to these in a vague sort of way, to obtain, if not active support from the ruling 
classes, at least a certain amount of toleration (sympathetic and understand- 
ing generally, and occa.sionally unthinking and contemptuous) from the uptxir 
classes 'professing the scriptural religions of Upper Indian provenance- a 
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toleration which was so necessary for its very existence. I'he original or 
national culls of the ine-Aiyan i)coplcs arc found in the worship of many 
caste or tribal deiiios. or village gods, who have no place in the official Hindu 
pantheon of pan-Indinn acceptance ; at times they have just succeeded in 
finding a jrlace in some Sanskrit Purana. but in other cases they have ad- 
vanced rwily as far as the threshold or the anU'. chamber of the hall of official 
Hinduism by having their legends rendered in the vernacular oi)Jy. Thus 
there, are village godlings of the tyix; ttf Gahhur Qalan and MoSird Singhn 
worshipped in the S<;uth Bengal Della, who are unknown tf) any PurHija, and 
unsung iwen in the vt.-rnaculav ; there are Onksin Ray and Kfilu Gaji (Ghdzi). 
godlings who control the tigers in the Sundarbans of the forest lands of the 
southern Delta, whose exploits are narrated only in Bengali, and whose fame 
has not yet travelled beyond Bengal ; and. finally, there are deities of 
the type of iiitala ihe goddess of the small pox and Manasri the goddess of 
seriJents, who have rrceived admission into the pantheon of Puranic gods and 
goddesses, honoured, although they are newcomers, beside Aiva and Devi. 
Vi^tju and LaksniT. The nature o| pie .\i van religion and ritual, in its 
mythology and its ideas and practices, among, the various pre-Aryan groups 
t)f jreoples, it ha.s not been (tossible to establish as yi't : most of it now survives 
in the rites and cults obtaining in remote villages, which arc now always under 
the aegis of official Brahmanical Hinduism. One of these pre-Aryan cults, 
that of the Ood Dharina. has been connected by Bengali investigators of the 
last generation with Buddhism, the name of the presiding Deity or chief God 
of the cull, viz., Pharma, being thought to lx“ identical with the si cond entity 
in the Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dhanna and Sairgha : bin a detailed study 
i,>f this Dbarma cult as it suiwis'es in Wi-st Bengal villages will clearly show 
that it is quite independent of Buddhism, evear indejxmdent of any Upper 
Indian Aryan association, to start with. ) 

The Austric (Kol and Mon-Ivhmcr) and Dravidian peoples, and finally 
the Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chiuese tribe.s in North Bengal and East Bengal, 
followed the Negritos, the oldest ixople of India and Bengal, and the Proto- 
Austialoids. So far as rhese last two jrcoijles are concerned, no vestige of 
their languages and culture remains. They were undembtedly absorbed 
among the Aiisirics and the l^ravidians as well as tire Tibeto-Chinese tvho 
followed them later. About the Aiistrics, who came next to ihe Australoids, 
there are two views as to their original homeland. According to (wie, the 
original Auslrics were characterised with their language and tire basic elemaits 
of their culture somewhere in Northern Indo-China. Frtmi there thiiy spread 
west into India through As.sam, and occupied the Ganges Valley, extending as 
far west and north as the Himalayan regions upto Ivashmii-, and in the south 
penetrating all over the Deccan right down to Malabar. In India they became 
the ancestors of the Kol or Munda and other connected fieoples : in Irtdo- 
Chifta and Assam, their speech and culture survived in the Kliasi and Mon- 
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Khmer groups of peoples ; they penetrated into the Nicobar Islands ; and 
bands of them pushed down into Malaya and the islands of Indonesia, and 
further to th«; east int<i those of Melanesia and Polynesia. The Melanesian. 
Polynesian and Indonesian languages on the one hand forming an ' Austro- 
nesian ’ group of speeches, and the * Austro-Asiatic ’ six^eches current mostly 
on thq main-land of Asia like the Kol or Munda si:)eciches of India, the Mon- 
IClimer sf^eches of Burma and Indo-China, Nicobarese, and the languages of 
certain priitailive peoples in Malaya, on the other, form together the great 
Auslric Sl>eech Family, which thus originated, according to this view, some- 
where in Northern Irido-China. The other view alx)ut the origin of the Austric 
speeches would take them to the West, to the East Mediterranean tracts ; 
acanding to this view, the Primitive Austrics weie just a very early branch 
of the ancient Mediterranean race which travelled eastward into India through 
Chaldaea and Iran, and their language and culture became characterised in 
India, from wliere tliey spread with their language and the basic things of 
their culture into Biunia and Indo-Cluna, Malaya and Indonesia, and then 
beyond into Melanesia and Pf^lynesia. Be it as it may. there is no doubt 
that tlu? pre- Aryan people of India was largely of Austric origin (in its two 
branches of Kol or Munda and Mon Khmer.) : they were followed by the 
Dravidian si)eakers from the West, and by the Tibeto-Chinese speakers from 
the North and the East. The* Dravidians also had probably a good deal to 
do in the evolution of the present-day Bengali people and its language as it 
grew out of the Aryan Prakrit ic dialects from Magadha ; and Tibeto-Chinese 
influences were confined to the Northern and North-eastern fringes of Bengal 
only. 

It is now almost impossible at the prestmt day, with the existing materials 
at our disix)sal, to form a clear idea of the elements contributed by the peoples 
of these different linguistic groups in pre- Aryan Bengal, particularly in reli- 
gion. The Dharma cull which formed such a strong religious current in 
Western and Southern Bengal throughout Middle Bengali times, finding an 
expression in a valuable literature of epic narratives (the Dharma-mangal 
poems ) and another literature of rituals in Bengali, in temples and ceremonies 
and festivals, and which has survived to our day, was unquestionably going 
very strong in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, although only as a disorganised 
popular religion of non-Aryan origin, side by side with the much better orga- 
nised Brahmanical and Buddhistic cults. It is still a living faith in West 
Bengal, although its facade has been enrfx^llished with the outward decorations 
of Brahmanism. (See in this connexion the most recent article on the 
Dharma cult in West Bengal by Prof. Kshitis Chattopadhyaya in the JRASB 
for 1942). The late Mahamahofiadfiyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri (and fol- 
lowing him others) thought that this Dharma cult was a relic of Buddhism 
in present-day Bengal, these scholars being put off their guard by the name of 
^ the chief deity of this cult. Dharma, who is however described as the Supreme 
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Deity, Creator and Ordainor of the Universe, sui)erior even to Brahma, Visou 
and 6iva, and at times identilied with them ({larticularly with Viguju) ; and 
he has nothing of the abstraction of the Buddhist Dharma about him. He is 
a deity who is white in colour, and to him white goats are sacrificed (accord- 
ing to mythology, the goat is a substitute for a young boy to be sacrificed to - 
him). I>r. Sukumar Sen of the University of Calcutta who is engaged in 
editing (in collaboration with Mr. Panchanan Mandal) the oldesCDAorma- 
mangat poem so far obtained - that by Riiparama Cakravarti (miUdle of the 
I7th century)— and incidentally is collecting data about the Dharma cult with 
a view to unravelling as far as ix>ssible the origin and primitive character 
of the cult,, thinks that very early, probably even in pre-Muhamnradan times. 

t- 

this cult, of aboriginal (possibly Kol or Austric) origin, received influences 
from Brahmanism lx)th Vedic and Puranic, that the story of the sacrifice of 
Sunahi^pa, the son of the Brahman Ajigarta, in place of Rohiia or Rohitasva 
the son of king Hari^candra who had offered him to the God Vaiuna, as 
narrated in the Aitareya Bydhmana. which is found among the medieval 
myths of Dharma in its Brahmanisf d form, is nrol^ably in iLsolf a myth of 
Austric origin which obtained a ])lace in the Brdhnu/na work in pre-Buddhic 
times. 

This deity Dharma was nut only a Creator, but also a Sustainer of men. 
He is also a God of agriculture, and in Besigal we havt: a strange amcep- 
tion of Siva as a fanner, a conception not found elsewhere in India, which 
appears to be an extension of this aspect of the divinity Dharma to Siva when 

the latter came to be identified with the former. 1 have to note one very 

0 

special thing about Dharma : his great annual festival is everywhere always 
accompanied by ritual dances, and sometimes by mimicry and drama : without 
these dances by his worshippers (who usually faking up a vow and observe 
strictly some regulations in living for a month), this annual festival ^gejan, 
from garjona, as it is called) cannot be held. These dances are accompahied 
by songs, and arc performed by troups of devotees. Now, dance as a funda- 
' mental religious ritual is certaiftly not Aryan ; it is neither Buddhistic nor 
Brahmanical. It may be Dravidian, it may also be Tibeto- Chinese ; but it 
is emphatically Austric. Tlien, another {K)int which has suggested to me, 
about the name of the god Dharma himself, as in this Dharma (:ult. If there 
’ is ground for a reasonably strung suspicion that the cult (wi^ its myths) is 
pre-Aryan, then we may look uix)n the very respectable Aryan name Dharma 
whh equal suspicion, and may ask ourselves whether the name is a Sanskritisa- 
tion of some original non-Aryan name which had a similar sound with the 
Sanscrit word, or whether it is just a translation of the native non-Aiyan name- 
into San^rit The first alternative is the easier and more common one ; the 
second one is only, a little less likely. We may note how a primitive Drav* 
dian word (as in Tamil m-mmti) meaning * the male monkey ' was J 
all likdihood both translated, into the Indo- Aryan Vedic as yffo-ika^ (mea> 
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ing the same tiling)^ and then Aryanised into the Sanskrit Hanumant- or 
HanumanU as the Great Monkey God ; and that Siva and Sambhu seem to 
echo certain Drayidian words (Old Tamil dvan =- ‘ red and cempu ^ 
‘copper, red ); and. further, that Rudra may be an approximation to the 
Aryan (iod Rudra, the Roarer, the Father of the Maruts or the Storm Winds, 
from an original translation * Rudhra of the name of a Dravidian divinity 
meaning :.the Red God’ (the description of Siva- Rudra as ‘the Red God 
with the Bi\ie Throat' mlaldliila iu the ^Qta-riidrlya section of the Yajur- 
fyeda is to be recalled ) . 

So Dharnm may Ijc; at its basis just a n<>n»Aiyan word, either Sanskritised 
ill sound or form, or translated into Sanskiit. Nmv. 1 throw in a linguistic 
suggestion as to iis llo^^:dble origin. 'Ihe commonest syinlx)! under wliich thivS 
Bcmgal deity Dharnia has l3een and is still \voishipy)od is the tortoise. Many 
ol the images of Dharnia aie just a ligure of a t«>rioise. The use of this 
symbol must have arisen anx>ng a st^a -people, or a Usher folk, which the 
Austnes apix‘.ar largely U) have been. In the cosmogcMiy of some, ol the. Austric 
1 Ko^i and Dravidian irilxis. the tortoisi? play^ an important i)a!t ; and the 
legend of creation centering louiul the Dharma cull in Bengal (e.g. in works 
like the Sfoiya-purdna) agree remarkably witli some aboriginal creation 
legends, e.g. as atnong llu' Gonds. One. ol the. dialectal words for 'tortoise'* 
in Fiengali, cuirent over a good jiarl of the delta, is dtiru oi durn ; this word 
usually signilies a tortoise of a small species. Thfr word occurs alsq ki 
Assamese. It is found in Old Bengali a>? duli ' female tortoise,’ and duU, 
dtdi are given by Monicr Williams as late Sanskrit words, meaning ‘ female 
tortoise.’ as well as dauleya ' young tortois<\’ .-V Sanskrit word dadru, with 
a variant darn, meaning ‘ tortaist:?,’ also occurs: these presuj^post^ vcinacular 
words in ancient India like -dafiiUi, '"dada, and 'uima. In the Asoka Inscrip- 
tions, it. occurs in the form duli or dudi (in Pillar LCdict Nr.c V). For these, 
a form like '^dul "^dur oi *dur^ or *dar, ^'dar, would Ix" the basic word. 
A& widely emrent Bengali word (beside kdchim~ Skt. kacchapa, kasyapa, 

- Hindi kachmvd, and kdthud, kmitha, with wfiich compaie Santali kalkdnt 

- ‘crab’, not occurring, as far as known, in othi^r parts »)f India), it may 
be rea^nably presumed to Ix^ of non Aiyai!. probably Austric, origin ; 
although I have not been able to find a similar wc»rd in any of the 
Aiistric lainguages. Now, in the Kol speeches we have an affix dm added to 
nouns both animate and inanimate, which is perhaps just an expletive without 
any special force which has bewme a part of the word : e.g. merom ‘ goat, 
he-goat or she-goat damkom ‘ bull calf,‘ kalkom ‘ crab sadom ‘ horse 
madkdin ‘tlie mahua tree', sarjdm ‘the sal tree', go r^3 /w * grand child’, 
hatom ‘ father’s sister, maternal uncle’s wife tyardm * insect muddm * ring.’ 
idiom * ghee datrom ' sickle ’ (the last three appear to be early Aryan loans, 
respectively from muddd mudrd, ghata — ghfta, and ddtra)^ Ofgdm * ladder 
parkom 'bed-stead', kaldm ‘year’, etc. Probably connected with this is 

ii ■ * ■ . 
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another affix -am : suiam * thread ’ (from Aryan suUa suira), sakam ‘ leaf \ 
banam ‘lute*, koram ‘breast ' (cf. Aryan kroda), potam * \ etc. Among 

the pre“Aryan ancestors of the Bengali people speakihg Aiistric dialects, we 
can pcjstulate the presence of a word \dul-, ’Uinr, *dur, dar, dar - ‘tortoise’, 
as the source ()f ihe New Bengali dura, duro, and the Old Bengali and late 
Sanskrit duli, dull ; and could we further postulate an extension df k into *dul~ 
dm, "'dur om, '""duT-dm, *dul~am, *dur-am. *dur-nm, or dar dm,, ^dar-dm, 

* dar-am, * dar am as a specialised word or word-group meaning also ‘ tor ' 
toise ’ ? So that an easy Sanskritisation of a i^ame like *durom, duram ox 
*daram, ^darom, into Dharjna (through a vernacular or semi-tatsama Aryan 
form like ^ dhar a ma as stjmelhing intermediate), just after the Upper Indian 
Brahmanism and Buddhism came to Bengal and began to influence tlie local 
non Aryan religion, would be quite in the nature of things ; the god symbo- 
lised by the tortoise in this way getting a Sanskrit name meaning * 1 -aw ' or 
‘World Order', only though phonetic assimilation. It is also to be question* 
ed if the translation of the Fish, the 'I\)rtoise and the Boar into incarnations 
of Vi§.uu is not the result of the inlluence of lue Aryan (Austria) religion on 
Brahmanical Hinduism. 

Any way, in speaking about Buddhist sur vivals in Bengal at the present 
day, we have definitely to omit the Dharma cult, although it has to be admitted 
that Buddhist ritualistic elements have modified its ritual. The ideologies and 
the mythologies of Buddhism in any of its numerous forms, and those of the 
Dharma cult, are quite different from each other. l>harma priests of Pom 
and other inferior castes originally were known as Pddit or Pdrii (Pairwjit), 
a fiemi-tatsamn from llie Sanskrit Pandita. Devotees of Dharma were knowm 
by various names one of which was dmani or dmini, from Sanskrit dmndyiPa 
‘ sectarian 

Present-day Hinduism in Bengal is the gradual transformation of Puranic 
Hinduism as it was developing all over India during the first mineiinium 
after Christ. Hinduism or Brahmanism started with the Aryan religion and 
its scriptures the Vedas on the one hand, and with the non-Aryan religions 
and their lost or unwritten scriptures on the other. Against Vedism and non- 
Aryan religions both, but particularly against Vedism, were developed certain 
philosophical systems, prominent among which were Jainism and Buddhism : 
these themselves did not escape the influence of either the Vedic priests, 
the Brahmans, or those who followed the extra- Vedic non-Aryan religions, if 
not in their philosophical concepts, at least in the ordinary religious life of 
their followers. From about the middle of the 1st millennium B. C., some 
of these extra-Vedic religions, with their ideologies, their mythologies and 
their cults, began to assert themselves ; and although they were at first ignored 
and then reluctantly tolerated by the Brahmans, who knew only the Vedic 
ritual of sacrifice, and the Vedic gods and Upanishadic speculations, they 
gradually were accommodated in the new Bi ahmanism that was growing up 
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in ix)st-Bnddhic times. The worship of Vi^.ui, of Siva and of IJma or Devi 
came in ; Sri was one of the earliest of these extra-Aryan deities to establish 
her liosition. The ritual of the pujd lof likely Dravidian origin) was given 
a place; beside the Vedic ritual of homo or the lire-sacrilice p in the Bhngavad 
GtUi as a part of the Mahdbhdrata (which was the great scripture of this 
later and composite form of Brahmanism in wiiich the Vedic world and tlie 
world of the. great Piiranic gtwJs w^ere sought to be liarmonised). we find tlu: 
following veisc flX. 26): 

pal ram puspam phalam toy am yd me bhakiyd pra-yacchali, 
tad ahum hhakly-updhrtani asndmi prayaldlnwnah . 

He who offereth to Me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a fniii, water, 
that I accept from the striving self, offered as it is with devotion " (Trans. 
Annie Bosant ). 

Taken in its context, it appears to be just a defence of ihe pujd ritual 
iHM'ort? performing Brain nans v;lu» wen^ still looking askance at non- 

Vedic rites and ritual. 

i 

/The lirst amalgamation that took place of Vedic and non Vedic vi-c.. 
non- Aryan) religions embraced the two pantheons and the two rituals, and 
the myths and legimds of the two religious wx>rl(js were i\ho combined. The 
Brahmans formally and oflicially always ^avo the superiority to the Vedas 
and Vedic cults and ritual, but the Puranic cults and the Puranic ritual were 
also coming to be admitted by them. Then from the middle of tlie 1st millen- 
ninni tlie Brahmans had to make another big crmcession. by admitting 
l antric rite> and iclc.-is. 'Die origin of these 1‘ainric ideas and practices is 
not known : but it s<‘enis that ihc esoteric ideology of the. Tanirriy and its 
ritual, connected as thv^ were from tlie beginning with yoga practices, re- 
presented the pre Aryan, probably Dravidian, religion m excelsis. The mytho- 
logy of the Pmmui anrl the simple ritual of the pfrjd were adopted lirst ; and 
then came the esoteric doctrine, and the elaborate practices of the Tanlra. 
Upto about 800 a.d., the mixed Vedic-Puranic Brahmanism as in the Purdna^i 
appears to have bcfn free from Tanlric influences. But after that, Tantric 
ideas and practices were being given greater and greater recognition in Hindu 
life and in Hindu religion - i.c., life and religion as directed by the Brahmans^ 
(This line of development of Puranic Brahmanism has been very ably indi- 
cated by Dr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra of the Dacca University in his SludU'^ 
in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, University of Dacca 
Bulletin No. ’XX, 1940. which is an admirable work of capital importance', 
covering over 350 pages in the study of the Purfwas as documents in the evolu- 
tion of Hindu or Brahmanical religion, which unfortunately is not as well 
known as it deserve^s to be as a \vork of exact and painstaking scholarship). 

Not ^ only Brahmanism, Ayjth its great gods Vi^rui and Siva (with UmaJ 
fully, established, but also Buddhism fell under the spell of the Tantric ideg- 
7 
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logy, mythology and ritual. Mah^yana Buddliism witii its pronounced bia> 
for mysticism and theism formed an equally fertile field for the seed of Tan- 
trie ideas to take root and to have a vigorous growth. Saktism. adopted in 
the Brahmanical and IJma cults of Puranic origin, became ecjually accept- 
ed in Mahayana Buddhism of Eastern India (including Bengal), ninaj'ana 
Buddhism was current in Bengal side by side with the Mahayana, which 
appears to have been fully established in Bengal by the beginning of the iiih 
C(!ntury, as mentioned by Dr. Bagchi on epigraphic evidence. Tlu ‘ Maliriyaiia. 
as known to Hiuen Ts’ang in the 7th century was transformed in Bengal, 
witli Tantric accretions, into the TfWtra^ydtia, and its ramifications tlie. /Vr///?- 
cakra-ydna, the Vaira-yfhui ^this concerning itself mainly with a new and 
elaborate ritual and ceremonial of worship with btja-manLras or mystic 
syllables of ix>wer and niudrds or gestures with the fingers, which lormed a 
surer and at the same time much easier esoltTic path - ior 

the attainmwit of liddki or highest wisdom.;, and Sahaja-ydna, its latest plia ^c 
(of which the exponents were tin* 84 great aclei)ts of mysticism known :is i\M 
Siddhas, who discountenanced ritual and outward worslnp of the gods or 
cultivation of the ‘ vii tucs ' and inculcated the culture of hidden powers 
within the body by yd^a practices, including breath-conlro!. leading to the 
condition of supreme bliss that is tlu^ natuml sahaja state in which man 
feds that his essential unity with the inner Spirit of things is realised). The 
language of these later phases the i\IahfiyaJia in Bengal, whicli totally 
eclipscxl the earlier Mahdyfma scIkkiIs of Phik'Sojihy and Self culture like tt;^: 
Mddhyaniika and the Ydgdcdra or Vipidna-vada. is replete with the ranine 

spirit, it IS language and practice, and mystic outkxik and symbolism even 

more than we note in the case of Puranic Braluna.nism. under Tantra innuence. 
Till the last there was a certain amount of Brahman oppositifin to Tantric 
mysticism and symbolism, anti to Tantric practices ; but the Buddlusls in 
Bengal succumbed to these com])lelcly : and in Tantric Buddhism, the Tantric 
symbolism and jiracticcs found another and a potent channel through which 
it could exert an indirect but nevertheless veiy effective influence on Puranic 
Brahmanism. Present-clay Brahmanism in Bengal may be characterised as 
more, than thiecvfourths Tantric in its inspiration, outlook and ritual, and 
less Uian one-fourth Vedic, witli a Pinanic background : and the greatest 
legacy of Buddhism in Bengal, in its latest pliase IxTore it J out officially 
or formally, has Ixen this Tantric atiitude and atmosphiere. 

Buddhism survived as a ' subsidiary * religion, and under the Senas, who 
w^ere staunchly Braiimanical Hindus. Buddhism was dethroned from its high 
place as the religion of the ruling house which it had enjoyed under the. Palas. 
But it continued to flourish even for some centuries after the Turki conquest. 
In the middle of iJie 13th conlur\% a North Bengal Brahman Ramacandva 
Kavibharati declared his formal adherence to Buddhism— and he manifested 
in Bhakti salakn ilokarK in Sanslirit, an intense* personal devotion to 
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Buddha which was a Buddhist counteri)art of the Bhakti movement which 
characterised the later Vaishnava and other theistic schools centering round 
the figures of Rama and Kr^na. But Ramacandra Kavibharali found 
his own society uncongenial, and he went to Ceylon and settled there. Even 
as late as the thirties of the 15th centurjL Buddliist texts like the Bodhi- 
emyavatdra continued to be written in Bengal, and we read alx)Ut Buddhists 
during the life-time of Chaitanya. But after Chaitanya, the? Buddhists as a 
religion and community ceasi^ to have a place in Bengal, ('rhe Chittagong 
Buddhists at the present day are to be afiiliated to the Hinayana school of 
Arakan and Burma even their Pali learning was derived from Burma before 
recent reforms througli conrioxion with Ceylon came in). 

A good many Buddhists apix‘.ar to luwe been at least nominally converted 
to Islam after tiie establisliment of Turki Moslem rule in Bengal. Bad blood 

want of sympathy between Brahman and Buddhist which manifested in 
i!i(i decadent days before and after the Turki conquest was largely responsible 
lor this. But Bengali Buddhists (and Hindus) who adopted Islam did not 
or could not ndaiH tlitir mental make up to the atmosphere of Arabic or Irani 
or Turki Islam. Saint worship through their tombs (contemptuously des 
ciilK'd by the mor?* eh-thodox or puritanical Bengali Mnssalmans as (nr-pirasli 
ov gor-pirasn ‘ worshij; of saints, worship of tombs’), an Islamised version of 
Die Buddhist woisliip of slfipcs or caityas built over the ashes or relics <jf 
great teachers and saints, forms an important cult in the Islam of Bengal and 
India : and it can Icgiliinately be kx)ked upon as an inheritance. Tslamii^'d 
no doubt, from Buddhistic ritual and practice. 

Among present-day Hindus in Bengal, even the name Buddha has been 
lost Probably the ixistrnal name Budku or Buddhu is a tadbhava survival 
of the name Buddha (cf. Kami < Krsiui ). This name wo hear as an old- 
fashioned pet name, which is somelimes connected vvitli Biidha vdra or 
' Wednesday/ but jxople do not know what it really means. Before the* 
curiosity of the West rediscovered the history or Buddhist Buddha for us. 
the average Hindu knew of Buddha only as an incarnation of Vbsinu, who 
came down on earth deliberately to mislead the sinful into the path of an 
anti-Vcdic faith, although he was moved to pity for the animals slaughtered 
at Vedic sacrifices, Sanskrit scholars and |)ersons educated in English know 
about Buddha, but the Buddhist tradition about th(» master has strangely 

I * 

passed away. /Even Buddha images are being woisliiiH>xl in many place# 
as Hindu god4 and goddesa?s by the Hindu ix>pul.ace. From the 19th cen- 
tury, names like Aniilabha, Dddhi-sattva, Sakya-diiiha, and Bvddha-deva. 
and Gdpd and Yasodhara are being revived. But two names of late Maha- 
yana inspiration, although used in Brahmanical or Brahmanised contexts, 
have continued all along ; Lokanatha or Lokesvarc, believed to be a name of 
§iva', but really (at least in its origin) it would api^rear to be the name of the 
very popular Bodhisattva, Avalokitisvara ; ai<d F^a^.iiluially regarded as the 
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Tantric goddess who is a form of Sakti, but really the name is of the equally 
popular Buddhist goddess who was the consort of AvaloHlHvara. In fact, 
in ]x>pularity, among the Buddhist forbears of a good many present-day 
Bengalis, Avalokitisvara and Tdrd anticipated $iv<t and Durgd : the names 
have survivffd, and many of the attributes ; only the mythological atmosphere 
is different. 

The old gods never die, nor do the rituals. If worship of tlie saints’ 
graves survives, even the name for these .saints lives in translation : the 
Buddhist sthavira > there is succeeded by the Islamic pir, which in Persian 
means the same thing as sthavira ( ' old man ' ) , and the lotus and sandal 

paste are just changed for the rose and rose-water coming from Islamic Iran. 

The second name in the Buddhist triad. Dharma, came down to Old 
Bengali in the proper tadbhava form Dharma'>dhamma'>dhama. but it fell 
into disuse from Middle Bengali times, the Sanskrit word, never lost to tl;c 
language (either in its tatsama form, or in its semi-latsama variants like 
dkarama, dhamma), taking its place. In Middle Bengali, dhdmu survive.s in 
tVie word dhdmdt-karam or dhdmdl-karm, a title, for a priest in th«; ritual 
of the Dharma cult {dharma I dyanla- nr -npayanta- ■■ *dhdmdita, dhdmul). 
We, have the word in a place-name like Dhdm rdi ( = - Dhnrma-rujikd). The 
Middle Bengali word dhdmdli means ‘a particular kind of sotig, a kind of 
song accompanied by gesturt's, dance-song, dance «iiort, jest and joke’ : its 
Assamese counterpart dhemdli means ‘ a division of the musical jxsrformancc 
with the Assamese khol and mridang (drums),’ and then ‘sport’, ‘amuse- 
ment.’ These words seem to be akin to the Hindi dhamdr ‘ a kind of musical 
mode’ which appears to be just another form of Hindi dhamdl, dhammdl - - 
‘jumping into or running through fire (a practice of faqirs and qalandars)-, 
a musical measure : a kind of song (sung during the Holl festival): wild and 
tumultuous merriment, noise, tumult, uproar.’ Platts connects the Hindi 
words with dharma. Originally therefore *dharnidla meant ‘some religious 
ceremonial,’ then ‘ music and dancing ronnected with that,’ and, finally, ' merri- 
ment ’ on the one hand, and ‘ a particular kind of musical or poetic composi- 
tion ’ on the other : and the word may be of Buddhist antecedents, which has 
survived to our day-- the meaning having degenerated. We may compare the 
fortunes of tlie name Vasiftha : originally as the priest of Rama's house, he 
W'as the ttKssenger between Da^aratha and Janaka before Rama’s marriage 
with the latter’s daughter, Sita, as described in the Rdmdyana ; and then the 
Middle Indo-Aryan form of the word, VasUtha, must have changed its mean- 
ing, so that its New Indo-Aryan equivalent in Hindi, basi^h, finally came to 
mean ‘ a village headman, a master of ceremonies, an agent or messenger ’ 
(Anfir Khusrau, c. lllOO a.d., uses ^asif A as an equivalent of the Arabic 
rasfd the Persian paigham^ar) and, Ifinally, to degenerate into the sense of 
‘ a gobetween, a tale-bearer, a mischief-maker,’ and even into ‘ a customer 
(among harlots).’ 
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7'he word Sangka, on the authority of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri, survived in Middle Bengali in the word sangd (or sdnghd) 
meaning ‘a group of ships or boats sailing together for safety, a convoy.’ 
(In Pali also wd have the word sanghdla to mean ‘an array of boats’). 
We have in Modern Bengali the word sdngdt * boon companion, close friend,’ 
and at first sight it would suggest a ocwinexion with the Sanskrit sahga. But 
the Hindi equivalent shows gh and not g : sanghdti ‘ companion, friend, ally 
sanghat ‘union, companionship sanghatin or sanghatan ‘ female friend.’ We 
have in Hindi the e.xpression sang-sanghdli ‘ friends and associates *, where 
sanghdti is distinguished from soyig in a synonym- comix^und. So here we have 
a folk-survival in Bengali and Hindi of the Buddhist sangha : saiigha f 
vanla- ■ Bengali sdngdt, and sangha-tva - Hindi sanghat, from which tlie 
nouns. We have here thus a generalisation of the s]xx:ialis<*d Buddhist tenn. 

(Buddha, Pharma and Sangha have thus not been able to retain any hold 
on tlie ix)pular or mass consciousnefss of the {)eople of 13engal. On the other 
hand, some Puranic deities and other figures have been able to do so^ e.g.. 
Bengali Kdnu < Krsna, Rdi < Rdhl < Rddhikd, Aydn < Athana <Ahivannu 
< Abhimanyu, Ind or Id < Jndra, Diigi < *Durgikd, Soth(i) < ; etc. 

In some place names wi‘ liave naturally enough reminiscences of Buddhist 
religious foundations or locations, e.g., Dhdmardi which has been noted above, 
Pdfic thupi ( Panca-stupikd), Bdjdsan ( - Vajrdsana), Dhurma doha, 
Dhdm sdr, Udri or Wdri (Upakdrikd, ‘pavilion, temporary pavilion for reli- 
gious festivities decorated with flowers and fesUx)ns’). Nabdsmi ( Navd- 
sana), Mahdsthdn ; and a few more. It may not \xt insisted upon, but it is 
very likely that the annual festivities, centering round the worship of some god 
or goddess Dfigi < Durgikd which are held all over Bengal and are known as 
Bdr-wfm-pfijd, is of Buddhist origin. The main item in these festivities is the 
erection of a LemiX)rary structure, a common gathering place, in wood, b<imboo 
and matting, wdtii flags, foliage and festoons, the udri of Old Bengal, in which 
the performance of dramas and singing of songs for the people arc held, and the 
image Is installed in a coiner if there is no permanent temple, llie cost is met 
by public subscription, the community taking active part in the whole thing. 
1 he word bar in Bdr-wdrt appears to be added to the original word udri in 
later post-Muslim times, as an honorific embellishment, from the Persian 
(cf. Persian bdr ‘country,’ bar ah ‘wall’; cf. dar^hdr ‘king’s audience or 
levee *). 

The Brahman tradition was to wear long hair and beards — wearing long 
hair may have been an Indo-European inheritance among the Aryan Brahmans 
of India. In contrast to that, the Buddhist monks were clean-shaven in both 
head and face. In post-Muslim times, the clean-shaven Buddhist monks and 
nuns were contemptuously known as Nddd (or Nedd) and Nddt (or Nefi)* 
and these terms came to be applied by the orthodox Hindus for Vaishnava 
monks and nuns who also followed this practice of shaving the head, from post- 
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Chaitanya times, when Chaitanya Vaishnavism admitting monks and nuns 
bLeamc a str<Migly organised force in the country. Tfie Brahmans, particularly 
laymen, were accustomed to be clean-shaven in the face and in the head, save 
lor a long tuft at the top (the sikha), and for this hygienic practice the>\ 
example of the Buddhist monks may have been responsible ; in post-Chaitanya 
times, as wc gather from a 16 th century literary reference, it was uncommon 
for a Brahman to wear a beard— more so when the Turks and other Muslims 
were cultivating this hirsute appendage to the face. Ordination of Vaisnava 
monks and nuns, which was a very simple ceremony, came to be described by 
an old word which would ajrpear to be a relic of Buddhist practice : the monk's 
status of a bkikfu (bkikkhu) or Buddhist monk, with the yellow garb and 
the begging bowl, was kirown as bhdk^ya (bhekkha), and from this wc have 
the vernacular (Bengali) word bkekh meaning the status of the Vaishnava 
monk, with his tulasi-beaiia round his neck, his begging bag made of a knotted 
cloth, and his kaupitia or loin-cloth. 

Certain cults which were going very strong iti Middle Bengali times and 
have continued a moribund existence even to our day form an undoubted 
continuance of Tantric Buddhism, more or less mixed with other cults. Of 
these, the medieval Bengali Sahajiya cult is one ; later it aiiiliated itself to 
Qiaitanya Vaishnavism. The Natha cult, with tlie Siddha Gorakh-natlt at 
its head, is another : it appears to have been the result of a fusion of Tantric 
Sahaja-yana of the late Mahayana Buddhism with Sivaite Yoga. Gorakh- 
nath is one of those elusive persons who are claimcxl by more than one reli- 
gious sect. The Avudhutas are another order of religious devotees, frankly 
Sivaite, who appear to have emerged from Sahaia ydna. The Bauls arc 
another group of Sahaja-yana origin or aff'mity, which until recently kept 
itself aloof from Bralimanical sects, and followed, its own ideologies and its 
own life : now it is slowly Vaishnavising jtst;lf. The Karld-bhafa oi the 
* Creator i.e., Master worshipper ' sect is a very late form of the mm-descript. 
e.\tra-BrahmanicaI sects which grew up in a Vaishnava background. 

Tlie present-day Tantric leaven in Bengal Hinduism largely came to it 
via the Buddhistic Kdla-cakra-ydna, the Vajra-ydna and the Sahaja-yana 
schools f)f the Tantra-ydna. One matter in which there lias been a very subtle 
influence from Tantric Buddhism upon Bengal Brahmanism would seem to be 
this ; the rather exaggerated importance of the guru from whom Tantric ini- 
tiation is received. The Brahman has his proper Vedic initiation when he is 
invested with the sacred thread by the upanayana rite and is taught the 
Gayatn prayer from tlic Veda ; theoretically, he does not require any other 
initiation. But in practice, all good Hindus in Bengal should have a guru 
who will ‘ give him the mantra,' a Saiva, ^kta or Vaishnava mystic syllabic 
and a name of a divinity to repeat ; and the |mtm becomes almost as a god 
to him after this initiation. This mentality has become so thoroughly ingrained 
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in the Bengali mind, Hindu and Muslim (the Muslims have developed in 
India and particularly in Bengal a similar Flr-Murld or Murshid-Murid, i.e., 
Guru-Sisya relationship) that it directs the activities of even otherwise nor- 
mal iXH>ple to the extent of blindly following a master, in intellectual as much 
as in spiritual matters. Now, the ^uru has always had an honoured place 
in Brahman Si:>cicty : but he was never an object of divine honours in 
Vedism. Whereas, as we see in Nepal, where the Tantric Buddhism as in 
Bengal of the 10th- 13th centuries still survives among the Newats. although 
the strong ^ikta or Saiva cult of the (iuikhas has Ixten pn>four!dly modifying 
it. a Buddliist is known as a Gu-bhdju or ‘ a Guru worshi|)pcr/ and a Brahma- 
nical Hindu as a De-bhdju oi ‘a Deva-worshipper t Tlie late MM. Dr. 
llaiaprasacl Sastri noted these words in Nepal and explained them in the 
above way. connecting them with the Sanskrit nxit hha} ' to adore, to worship * : 
R. L. 'furner in his Nepr/li Diclinnary, however, gives Gi4hkfiju or Guhhajyu 
as meaning ‘a Newaii Buddhist priest', but not Dchhdju, and explains 
Giibhfiju differently, as possibly Ix^ing from Sanskrit guru and a Newari 
hhdju ‘ master ’."i 

Si>mc tjf our middle- class non-Biahman surnames have a Buddhistic 
ling : Pdlita, Dhara^ RaksUa. Kara etc., may be equally Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic, but PdJi may be Buddhistic {Prdjna oi- prajua - Middle fndo- 
Aryan Pmldu, pmjua Bengali Pan). A good few surnames occur in both 
the fulk'T Sanskrit form and in the modifkxl Prakrit ic form : tlie former may 
he due to a Brahmanical context, the latter Buddhistic. But this is, it must 
be copfc'ssed. t(x> thixvrctical : nevertheless. wt‘ may contrast Canda with 
Cmdra, Aic Hrom /uVrv/) with Adilya. Hui f(»r Bhuti i -bhiiti), Giil (Guin) 
for Gomika or Gamin ^Cf. Candia-gomin Bengali Cad Cm). Da be.sides 
Dam f "= Daman), etc. 

1'he above are a few aspects of the very meagre survival of the Buddhist 
world (at one time so wide and so all-embracing) in the present-clay llindudom 
of Bengal, as they suggest themselves to a student of language. Closer and 
more specialised investigation is bound to reveal many more wniies of Bud- 
dhist survival. 
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(Carmichael Professor, Calcutta University.) 

An obscure deity called Kokamukhastuhnin is mentioned in a Daniodar 
pur inscription o( Budha GujUa.’ Dr. R. G. Basak, who originally edited the 
record, referred in tliis connection to Kokarnukha, a form of the g(>ddcss- 
Durga, and to the Kokarnukha lirtha, both mentioned in tlie Mahabharala. 
lie did not, however, suggest any satisfactory identifiaitioti of the god 
Kokamukhasvamin. My frk^nd imd pupil Dr. D. C. Sirair recently came to 
the conclusion that Kokarnukha is a form of Siva.- This theory is based 
on the supposed connection of the name “ Adya Kokamukhasviamin as 
given in the Damodarpur inscription, witli the api)dlations Adyn and Kokn 
mukhd used in reference to Durga. the consf>rt of siva, and on the iern^ 
nntnadinga which, according to Dr. Sircar, occurs in the epigraph in the sen*>f 
of ‘ a Lihgii establislied after soimxrne’s name/ and points to the god Koka- 
miikhasvirimin. 'I'lie land donated in favour of the deity according to the 
Damodarpur grant was situated on the IIiinavacchikhara.=^ Dr. Sircar rightly 
r)C)ints out tliat the exiuession Hhnavacchikhara literally means * a t)eak or 
summit of the Himalayas' ; but he adds : “ Here however it apiK^ars to refer 
to a territorial unit (called a forest in f Inscription! No. 3&). The situation 
of the land granted to the gods suggests that it was not far from Diamodar- 
pur. 1'here is as yet no proof that the Kotivan^a district included the hilly 
region Ix^rdering on tlie northern fringe of Bengal.”^ 

lYesh light on tlie identification not only f)f Kokamukhasvamin but also 
of ‘ Himavacchikhara \ where apparently the god’s temple was situated, is 
thrown by chapters 219 and 229 of the Brahma Purdiia? The evidence 
furnished by the above sections of the Pur^^a prove beyond doubt that 
like iSvetavarahasvamin, with whom he is associated in the i :u>rd, Koka- 
mukha is a form of the Vaifiha (Boar) incarnation of Visaru and tliat the 
Kokarnukha ttriha was in the Himalayan region on the northern fringe of 
Bengal. 

1. Basak, Ep. hid., Vol. XV. p. 138 ff; Sircar, Seltrt Inscriptions, p. 328 ft. 

2. Op. cit., 329 n ; cf, Ind. Cult., April, 1939 (Vol. V), p. 432 f. 

3. Cf. Himavacchikhare Kokdm^khmvdriunab catvarab kulyavdpdh etc. 

4. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 329, fn. 2. 

5. BaAgabasl edition, pp, 8Mif. 9281!. 
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In chapter 219 of the Brahma Ptiraua we have a legend about the origin 
of the place of pilgrimage styled Kokamukha tirtha. It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the details of the story. In short it relates how Vi§iju in his Boat 
form rescued the divine pitfs who had been engulfed in the waters of the 
Koka, a stream tlmt dashixl through the llintalayan rocks ( sisir-ddri) . Cf. 

V'crse 3 :• - 

Pura Kokdjale magnun pitrfnuddhrlavdn htbhuh 
Vei'se 17 : 

Kokeli pralliitd lake sisiKMyRisam<Hritu 
Vei'se 36 : ■ 

KOKAMLiKHE pilTgamth salUe nimagnant 
Devo dadarsa Hrnsiilha MUltii vahanlam 

Verse 39 ; 

VARAUAdariistrdsamlagndJi pitarafj kanakojjvaldlf 
KokSmukhe gntabhaydh krld devetm Vipmnd 

Verse 114 ; 

Kokftpi tirlhasahitd sariisthita giriraj.^ni 

It is added that the sanctity of the Kokamukha Ihlha was due to tlie presence 
of the Varaha form of Vi§iju. Cf. 

Veise 106 : 

Kokii nadiii vikhyMu ginrajasamairild 
lirthakolimnhdpunyu iiiA(yRViV\paripuUlfi 

Verse 107 

asydniadya pJabhrti vai nivatsyamyaghundsakU 
V ARAH Admsanain punyatii piijanam bhuklimuktxdam 

Verst; 116 : - - 

evam mayoktam varadasya Visitolf 
KOKAMUKHE dlwya-VARAHARUPAM 

It may be noted in this connection that according to the same legend Nara- 
kasura, who sprang from tire union of Vi§nu in his Boar form with the goddess 
Mahi or Chayia, and was made lord of the city of PragjyotUa by his 
Divine Father, was born in the Kokamuklia lirtha in the Himalayas.® Tlu- 


6. a. 

Verses 114-115 ; 

Chaya mahimayi krod'i pitidaprasanavrnihiiu 
gmbhamddaya sasraddha Vaiakasyaitm sundari 
tato sy&b prabhavat pultv Bkaumastu Narahasurab 
Pragfyoti^nca nagarmnasya daftanca Vi^urta 
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Story apparently points to the proximity ol the holy spot in question to 
Pragjyoti^a in Kamarupa (U>wer Assam and North Beni^al to the east of 
the Karatoya). In tJie Gupta ixrriod, the sacred site is known to have* 
fallen within the limits of the Kotivarsa vUaya ( district > of the I^njdavar- 
dhana bhukti (pn)vince) in North Bcmgal. 

Ciiapters 229 of the? Brahma Pur ana als4) dilates on the Kokamukha 
t'ntha ; but it liardly adds much to the stock of our knowledge. This section 
only a)rroboiates the information Rathered from chapter 219. 

Cf. 

ityevamuklva pUarath pram my a 
gatvu ca Kokmniikhaiiiagrulirlhatn 
Vimtuh samieradhya varaharCpam 
avdpa siddhin! manuja) sabko\Kau 

Cl). 229, Verse S(>. 

In pas^fing it may lx- pointe-d out that th(^ Damodarpur inscription noticed 
aljove is of great imixirtance for the study of the religious history of ancient 
Bengal. In the lirst place, it ix)ints to the )>rcvalcnce of the cult of the 
avatdras of Vi^iu in Bengal during the Gii]|>la age.* StH:onclly. it demonstrates 
the existence, even in that early jXTiod, of a belief in different varieties (Sveta 
varaha, Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Visnu. It is clear that, as early 

7. Cf. my reiiiarks on the disappearance of ihe indcptudait worship of the 
vyuhiis except Vasudeva. and Uk* growing p«‘,piilaril.y of the aiuitaras. Early History 
a) the Vatshtava Sect., 2nd ed. p. 176. The votaries of ihc cull of Vislinu and his 
avutdras were doubtless styled Bhdgavata a sretarinn tk'signalion that was known 
ro liidiaji cpigiaphy from the lime of ihc Besnagar in.scriplioii of Heliodoro.s' to iho 
ag»* of the Guptas' and their successors. Another designation, Piimurdira, is met with 
in the Epic, the Pahearaira Samhitth, ihe Htirsacarila of B:ina the Brahtna Purana 
and other works. A suggestion has been offered in leceiil Limes that Bhagavatism 
was completely different from the Pancaratra cult in the Gupta period, and tliat 
while the former was specially assiH'iated with the avaturui dda. the latter stoixl for 
the vyuhavdda. But the existence of llie Pahcarairas as a sect distinct from the 
l%agavatas in the Gupta age is extremely problematical. The cpilliet Pancardtra 
is not prefixed to the name of any personage of importance in Gupta iiiscri(3tions 
or coin legends in the. same way as Sdivata, or Bhdgavuta, thus casting doubt on 
it« prevalence as a nval sectarian designaiion in the Gupta age. The Harsacarita 
which does make separate mention of Bhagavatas and Pancaratras i a post -Gupta 
work. The commentator on the words regards* both the sects as Visiiiuites ; but he 
never suggest.s that the line of demarcation between the two follows the supposed 
cleavage between the upholders of tlte avaldravdda and the vyuhavdda respectively. 
In the Pddma Tanira, BlrdgavaLa and Pancardtrika ar<i referred to as synonymous 
terms, and the Pancaratra Saa,nhitds pay devotion to the avatdras as well as the 
vyuhas. Even in the Caitanyacaritamrla, there is no suggestion that the avaldravdda 
is the doctrine exclusively of the 13hagavatas and the vyuhavdda of the I^lcamlras. 
In the Brahma Purdna the Malulbhdgavata .Akrura pays homage to the four Vyuhas 
(ch. 190-192). The Panchardtra-vidhdna contemplates wor^ip of the Vyuhas as 
well as the avatar as including Mahavaraha (Ch. 48-49). 
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as the fifth century A.f>. not only were avatdras wwshipped in Bengal, but 
the concefrtion of different variations of the same avatara had developed.’ 


8. Gopinatha Rao {Element.^ of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I. pt. i, p. 132 ff) 
notices three different conceptional types of the Vaiaha avalara, namely, (i) Bhiiva- 
i^a. Adivaralia or Nrvaraha, iit) Yajhavaraha and (/«) Pralayavaraha. The lela- 
ticn of these types with fivetavaraha and Kokaraukha cannot be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. The Eran inscription of Toramana (Fleet, Corp. 
Ins, hid., Vol. Ill, p. 159) refers to the Boar form of Visiiii '* who in the? act oi 
lifting up the earth (nut of the waters) caused the mountains to tremble with the 
blows of (his) hard snout; (and) who is the pillar (for the support) of the great 
hfmse which is the three worlds,” Cf. 

jayati dharartyuddharairie ghanaghaifdihdtaghHr^ilamahiddhrah 
devo Vardhamurttht railokyamahdgrkastambah 

The reference here may be to No. (i) of Gopinath. The cult of the boar 
may have been, like that of the divine apes, snake gods and godde^es, etc., of 
folk (popular) origin, later engrafted on Vaishnavism and other important creeds. 



THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL* 

By 

Dr. S. N. SEN. ph.d., b, utt. 

Vasco da Gama did not sail for an unknown land when he left Belern with 
his valiant band in the summer of 1497. India was not a terra incognita to the 
people of the west, h'or countless agts the route overland had btien used 
by scortis of travellers and traders. Only ten years earlier Cavilliao.’ a 
compatriot of Vasco, had sailed from Aden to Cannanore, to find a passage 
across the sea. from Calicut to Africa wliere he gathi red valuable information 
about Madagascar and a wide .stretch of the coast opposite. He was not 
destined to see his country again, but the ri'sults of his labours wen? not lost 
to his countrymen. A faithful friend carried Cavilhao’s report to Lisbon, 
'('he once dre^aded waters Ixiyond Cape Non had no longer any terror for the 
Portuguese seamen. Sailor after sailor had dauntlessly defied the ix*rils of 
the unknown for six decades and more, and crept along the west coast of 
Africa from ca^x^ to cape, creek to creek, carefully noting the prominent land- 
marks, rivers, islets and harbours as they pushed on further and further, 
until the southernmost limit was reached, and the eastern shores espied. I'he 
success of Gama's voyage had been amply assured by the exjjloits of his 
jirecursors. 'flie task .set by Prince Henry the Navigator was accomplisherl 
when Vasco cast his anchor off Calicut. 

Knowledge for its own sake, adventures for their perils alone, had no 
appeal to Vasco and his friends. They were after the good things of thi- 
world, and would secure, if they could, the blessings of the next. They came 
to this country in quest t>f cfxnmerce and Christians. Of Christians therv* 
were but few in this pagan land and Uiat mysterious prince, Prester John ot 
the poi:)ular legends, was not to be found in India. But the Portuguese were 
not disappointed. If their lA^angelical zeal met with a set-back, their acquisi 
tivc instincts were more than gratified in the rich marts of Malabar. Vasa> 
da Garna had his own standard of business morality. If [xaceful traffic 
proved less profitable, he readily indulged in the use of sworj and fire. 
Human beings and their handicrafts were to him equally lucrative and 
legitimate articles of commerw. What he and his countrymen wanted was 
a monopoly of the eastern trade, and for twenty years Gama and Cabral, 
Almeida and Albuquerque, ruthlessly exploited the region of their first visit. 

It was not long before that other areas claimed their greedy attention. 

1. Daaver«, The Porlu^utse in India, Vol. I, pp. 29-32. 

* This! paper, written for the Dacca University History of Bengal, has been 
contributed to this volume with the kind permission of the Editor. 
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The goods of Bengal were not unknown in the markets recently captured by 
them, but they found their way to Malabar in crafts other than Portuguese, 
and the profit went to swell unchristian pockets. Albuquerque had already 
dwelt upon the bright prospects that trade with Bengal offered in a letter 
to Iiis King and inaster, but it was left to Iris successor, Loixi Soares de 
Albergaria, to send an lociiedition to the Bay, and in l.'jlS, Dorn Joiio de 
Silveira appeared with four ships before the bar of Chittagong. He had been 
shortly preceded there by Joao Coelho, another Portuguese' agent. In 1517 
Femao Peres d’ Andrade had been commissioned to explore the Bay of Bengal 
and the neiglibouring country, but lured by tlie reirortcd wealth of thel Far 
P-ast, he sailed first to Sumatra and thence steered his courses for the ports 
of the Celestial Empire iiostixming Iris visit to Bengal for a future date. On 
the return journey, he; sent Joao Cendho to his original destination, and Ce^elho 
arrived at Chittagong, a passenger in a M«)orish be>at, a few days e;arlicr 
than Silveira. J'he first Portuguese; mission to Bengal, lieiwever, proved a 
failure. Barrels and other Portuguese historians found a satisfactory explana- 
tion of Siheiras ill-succe'ss in the habitual treachery and innate wickedness 
of tlie Bengak;e character, but the; Portugue;s.c had tei thank themselve?s alone 
for the' cold reception tliey rne't with in Bengal. 

Silveira liad encountered twee merchant men on hi.s way to the Maldives, 
?ind promptly made prizes of them. One* of the captured boats belonged to 
a Muslim merchant, Colani Ali (Cormallei. known to be a relative'' of the 
governor of Chittagejng, who himself was interested in the other. As he was 
aj>naren11y unfamiliar with the waters he was lo navigate, the Portuguese 
captain pressed into his service a pilot from the boats he had seized and took 
into his confidence a young man. who introduced himself as the pilot’s brother- 
in-law. No wonder (hat his strange misdeeds on tlie high seas, which ili- 
accorded with tlie ix*aceful character of his proh'ssed mission, were; no secret 
to the governor of Chitta.gong when Silveira arrived there, and the appearance 
of two Portuguese agents in quick succesvsion, from opposite, quarters, gave 
ample room for suspicion. 'I'he Muslim captain with whom Oxdho found 
a passage, gave him a good character but Silveira’s action, as reported to the 
governor, had all the apiwarance of piracy. He was accordingly considered 
to be an undesirable visitor, though Crxilho experienced nothing but kindni ss 
and courtesy during his brief residence in Bengal. It will lx; unfair to assume 
that the high handed dealings of Gama and Cabral had not been reported 
by the merchants of Western India to their friends and partners in Bengal. 
The consequence was inevitable. Silveira was suspected to be a pirate and 
treated as such, and he had to fight “ desperately," as we learn from a Portu- 
guese official reix>rt,- against the “ixaNerse" people of Bengal, who ol)5li- 
nately refused to do any business with him. Silveira found himself in an 


2. Sen, Early Career of Kmihoji Angyui and other Papers, pp. 8g'f*5. 
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unenviable plight, lie dared not leave the inhospitable sliores until the 
monsoon was over, and he could not find the provision he needed by fair 
IKirchasc. 

It may wry well be asked why the Portuguese captain began his voyage 
with a highly indiscreet, if not positively unfriendly proceeding, which was 
liable to be- unfavourably construed by the very ixople wliose good opinion 
it was apparently his interest to cultivate. The answer is not far to seek. 
The sovereignty of the eastern seas pr^rtained by virtue of a Papal grant to 
the Po! tugu«e crown, and the King of Portugal had solemnly assumed the 
title of “ Ijord of the Navigation. Ornquests and Trade of .“Iithiopia, Arabia, 
Persia and India."'- .According to the Portuguese way f)f thinking, every 
Portuguese* captain was not only comixMont, but obliged U) exercise the autho- 
rity that the title connoted. It never occurred to th«m that the Papal Bull 
might not ixissibly have any legal or moral sanctions in countrU's outside 
Ilis Holiness's spiritual jurisdiction. But in the Portuguese eyes, there was 
an additional justification for the ptrlicy pursued by their officers in the east. 
Notliing was unfair to a fanatical Christian, and fanaticism was the order 
of the day, particularly in the armparatively less civilised lands of the west, 
when a .VToor or Muslim happened to be the victim. They had waged a long 
and bitter war against the Mtx)r in their native country, and Portuguese 
patriotism and Portuguese piety tiC|ually demanded the extermination of the 
hated Moor in the neightouring tracts of Africa. Qrmmercial rivalry added 
further zest to racial hatred and religious aversion, and a Moor was con- 
sidered to be a fair prey wherever encountered. The Indian export trade 
was, in those driys, mostly in Muslim hands and the Portuguese captains 
made* it their business to sweep the Muslim merchantmen out of Indian 
waters. Moreover, the tradition left by the early Portuguese explorers had 
a sinister influence on the naval practice <jf their successors, who willin^y 
o.mulated their j-rernicious e.xample. While navigating the eastern waters of 
the Atlantic, the Portuguese captains often found it necessary to requisition 
the unwilling services of the natives of the neighbouring coast. Raiding 
parties were usually sent to bring captives of all ages and sexes, and the more 
intelligent of the unfortunate ]>risoners were employed as pilots, guides and 
interpreters, while the rest were sold into slavery.* In justice r- the Portu- 
guese, it must be admitted that some of the Negroes wen; converted into 
Christianity, given a good education, married in Portuguese families and 
more or less imixrceptibly absorbed in Portugucst* society. But it cannot 
be doubted that the great majority sufftTed all the afflictions of exile and 
slavery for no fault of their own. Silveira was, therefore, behaving according 
to the moral codd of Cadamosto and Cao, Gomes and Dias, when he made 

II. Danvers, The Portuguese in India. Vol. I, p. 77. 

4. Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers, p. 101. 
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prizts of the Guj rat-bound boats iroiii Bengal and pressed into his service 
the pilot and his youthful relative, not susiK’Cting for a nK^ment that they 
iniglit not prove so submissive and obliging as the less sophisticated and moie 
helpless poople of Nigeria and Gambia. With a strange and |?ei*verse con- 
sistency, the Portuguese continued to otYend the susceptibilitk's of a civilised 
socii-’ty and a cultured court by their failure to conform to the higher standard 
of international conduct prevailing in India, and most of their misfortunt^. in 
Bengal were due to lawless habits contracted with impunity in the congenial 
climes of the " dark ” continc-nt. 

To return U> our story. Silvoita sailed back after a season of futile fight- 
ing and useless hostility, and nothing notable happened until 152f5, when 
Kuy Va;^ Peivira visilod Chittagong and captured a galliot owned by a rich 
Persian merchant.. Khwajn Shiliab ud-din. (Cogo Sabadim') with all its cargo, 
ft was allcgtHl that piracy was committed by vessels built and fitUd up after 
the Portuguese pattern and the blame was fastened on th*e unoffending Portu- 
guesi’, while the real cul])rit wa'rit scot-free. Khwaja Shihab-ud-din's boat 
had all the app«^atance of such a corsair and Pereira luolVsstd to have acted 
in ihi: intrr(;‘.t of his own countrymen and all. honest traders when he stnzid 
the wolf masc|uerading in a lamb’s garb.-' 

Ill winds brought the next Portuguese visitor of note in 1528. Martini 
Affonsr) do M(^llo Jusarle w.as cruising csff Ceylon with a sciuadron of eight 
vesst?ls wlicn a violent storm scattered his fleet, and drove his boat to the 
shorts oi tiii* Bay o.f Bengal. D(.‘ Mello found himself .ship-wrecked 
on the coast of Pegu, and mad<'; his way in a frail barqiu' to a sandy bank 
\vh(;re he and his men sulTend the extremes of hunger and Thirst. At last 
.some fishemrii-n offend to guidt* thian to Chittagong but either by design or 
by mistake tCK>k them to Chakaria (on the Macamuhari river. 50 miles from 
Chittagong under the Head Quarters sub-division, Chakaria still claims Sf)me 
imiiortanct' having a ]X)lice station, sub-rt'gistry and telegraph oflke) where 
Khuda Bakhsh .Khan, (Codovascam), the ItKal chieftain unceremoniously 
threw tiiem into prison. According to the Portuguese accounts, Khuda 
Baklish offered Ihenr liberty in lieu of their militaiy sravias in a fc‘ud he had 
with an unfriendly neighbour. The battle was fought and won but there was 
no improsamient in the lot of the unhappy prisoners. Khuda Bakhsh trans- 
ferred Ih.em to his headquarters further inland in breach of his plighUd 
WxOrd. Meanwhile, two of de Meilo’s lieutenants arrived at Chakaria but 
theii efforts to ransom him proved of no avail, w^hile an attempted flight re- 
sulted in greater rigours and do Mollo's nephew, an immature youth of charm- 
ing looks, v/as permitted to be biutally .sacrificed by tlie local Brahmans. 
When things looked their ugliest, relief came from an unexpected quarter. 
Khwaja Shihab-ud-din, that Pershm merchant of whoso ship Pereira had made 

5. Campos, History oj the Fertuguese in Bengal, pp. 30-31. 
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a prize at Chittagong, now interceded with the chieftain of Chakaria riglitly 
expecting that succt^ss would be rewarded with the release of his boat and 
chattels. It was through his good offices that de Mello was at last ransomed 
at the not inconsiderable price of £ 1,500, and sent to Goa W'here he arrived 
in 1530. after two years of misery and misfortune. 

Chit* good turn deserved another and Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese 
vovemor, readily agreed to send another trading and diplomatic mission to 
Btmgal when Shihab-ud-din ajrproached him with a request to that effect. 
The Persian had some difficulties with the court of Gaur and would fain 
■^hake off tlie dust of Bengal. ITe pro|K)sed to take a bt*rth in a Portuguese 
tx>at Ixiund for Ormuz, and offered in return, to use his influence with the 
grandet^s of (.laur to strcure for liis Portuguese* friends the much coveted license 
tVrr building factories and forts at Chittagong and otlier sites. Da Cunha 
ap|X»inted Martini Alfonso de Mello .Jusarte to liead tlio tA'fHidition, and he 
“ailed with live .ships and Uvo hundred men to reach Bengal iVir a swind 
time in 153;{. He was received wi.*ll by the governor of Chittagong and started 
unlofiding his cargo. But it apjx'ars that all his past cxix rienccs had bet'n 
completely lost on him and, instead of trying to win th«? confidence of the 
local authorities by fair dt.aling, do Mello did his be.st to alienate them by 
fraudulently smuggling his gixids to avoid paying the excessive custom dutie.s 
levied at the port. Me was equally imTuudent in the choice of his [ircsents 
for the Sultan. liHiarte de Azevedo, his envoy, did indwd take with him fine 
horses, rich brocades and other gifts to the value of £ 12fX) to Mahmud 
Shah's capital. If it was liis intention to create a sensation by the variety 
and wealth of his ijresonls, ho achieved an astounding success. Rarely is a 
king expected to accept stolen gcKids and among the presents offered to the 
Sultan were found several Ixittles of scented water known to have come fr(*m 
a Muslim merchantman recently plundered by a notorious Portu.guese pirate. 
D.imiao Bernaldes, and neither de Mello nor Azevedo had claimed it ni'cessary 
to take the elementary precaution of removing from the. offensive packets the 
labels of the; original owner." 'I’he Sultan drew the obvious conclusion, and 
ordered the buccanoc'Ts, for as such Azevedo and his colleagues had apjieared 
to him, to Ik: belieaded. 'fhe pleading of a Muslim saint is said to have 
saved the Portuguese from that dire end and they were consigned to a dungeon 
which Barros likens to the Inferno (hell). At. the same time the governor 
of Chittagong had been instructed to seize the Portuguese; and their gcxxis. 
lie would have iKen jKrfcctly within his rights if he had called de Mello and 
his associates to account for the fraud they had practised, but instead of 
placing them under arrest in a straightforward manner, the governor pre- 
ferred to resort to the safer, but nwire dubious, methods of those days. Tlie 
unsuspecting offenders were invited to a banquet, and all. but a few, who 

6. Whiteway - Rise aj the Portuguese Power in India, pp. 232-234. 
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preferred the diversions of a hunt to the pleasures of a feast readily step] 3 ed 
into the trap. Despite the desperate defence they offered, thirty of the PortU' 
guesc, including do Mello, were neatly secured after ten had lost their lives 
and the prisoners were sent to Gaur to share the fate of the envoy and his 
staff. The Portuguese historians are loud in their denunciation of what they, 
in their wrath, describe, as a treacherous massacre of innocent guests, but it 
caxmot be gainsaid tliat de Mtilo and his colleagues had richly deserved 
incarceration though the qur‘.stionabki method of apprehending the culprits, 
and the consequent casualty cave an altogether difftTent colouring to tlie 
incident. 

The masterful spirit of Nuno da Cunha would not brcx)k such an insult 
lo the Portuguese power, and Antonio da Silva Ment^zes was promptly sent 
to Bengal, at the head of a powerful fleet, to demand an explanation of the 
extraordinary^ treatment that friendly envoys had received at the court of 
Gaur. and to obtain the release of Martim Affonso de Mello and his men by 
iX;aa:fuI persuasion, if pfvssiblo. and by force, if necessary (1534). On liis 
arrival at Chittagong da Silva Meneze^ sent an envoy to Gaur with his 
piaster’s message, but when a month elapsed bi:fore a reply arrived, he set 
ihe to ChittJigong and put a large number of the Sultan’s i^eople to the 
<\vord. Violence was not calculated to improve the embittered relations and 
Diogo Rebcllo who arrivt*d at Satgaon shortly afterwards (1S^5) tried a 
ix«ic4‘ful blockade. His represt-ntatives received a lietter hearing at Gaur, 
not because.' the Sultan had rei^ented of his past policy, or the naval demons- 
trations of the Portuguese had made any impression, but bexause Mahmud 
Shah had for sometime past been anxiously looking for new allies against the 
y:>o\wrful aggression of Sher Khan Sur. Drow^ning men clutch at straws. 
The Sultan promptly released his prisoners, and Martim Affonso suddenly 
found himself in the honoured position of a trustexi military adviser of tlie 
King of Bengal. In the w^ar that followed, the Portuguese are said to have 
ix^rfoimed w-onders of valour, but neither their bravery, nor their .skill, vitally 
influenced the course of events and Mahmud Shah had to purchase peace on 
the terms dictated by his inexorable enemy. Everybody knew that Sher was 
not likely to rest on his oars longer than was necessary, and Bengal would 
once again have to experience the terrons of a cruel invasion in the near 
future. Affonso Vas de Britto, who visited Bengal in 1538, brought the 
disappointing news that the Portuguese were icx) much embroiled in Gujarat 
to be of any service to the King of Bengal. The inevitable followed. Mahmud 
Shah was chased out of Gaur and died of his w’^ounds. Humayun was out- 
manoeuvred and worsted. Slier became the King of Delhi and sovereign of 
Bengal. But the Portuguese had gained their end before the final discom- 
fiture of their ally. Mahmud Shah in his anxiety to enlist their SvUpport had 
permitted the Portuguese to build factories at Satgaon and Chittagong, tire 
"‘porto pequeno” (little port) and the “porto grande’* (great port) of the 
8 
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Portuguese tiistorians. The conclusion of the war which proved so disastrous 
for their allies found the Portuguese securely established at both the places 
with custom houses of their own. In fact when the local nobles contended 
with Shcr Shah’s nominee for the possession of Chittagong, Nuno Fernandes 
Freire, the oflicer in charge of the Portuguese custom house, conceived the 
bold project of .seizing the town and the harbour in the itame of his King, 
and CastanhcKla holds that had Freire received the support he deserved from 
Vasco Peres de Sampayo (who had arrived with nine vessels in 1538 too late 
to defend Mahmud Shah's cause) his scheme mi^t have been •successfully 
carried out. After an armed skirmish with some Moors. Sampayo left for 
Pegu and died there. With his ])assing away ends the first cliapter in the 
history of the Portuguese infiltration in Bengal. 

II 

, The next twenty years form a blank in our history.. Not that tlie rest- 
less spirits of the Portuguese knew any resjiite. Their trading vessels am- 
tinued to visit the |)orts of the east, and their captains, doubtless, made up 
for any deficiency in their legitimate profit by their usual filibustering opera- 
tions. The Portuguese historians found nothing worth recording during these 
two decades and the chroniclers of the country did not as yet take any notice 
of the ntw-comers. But something must have happened in the meantime to 
demand a revision and reorientation of commercial policy of the Portuguese 
in Bengal, for in 1559 we find a deliberate attempt on their part to divert the 
trade of Chittagong to another |X>rt. Quite likely the Portuguese were not 
pulling on well with tlie new masters of Chittagong. Some light is thrown 
on this obscure point by a treaty rescued from oblivion by the industry of 
that great archivist, .fulio Firminio Judice Biker. The document was signed 
on behalf of a Bengali prince, tlic Raja of Bakla (Paramananda Ray) by 
Niamat Khan (Nematcao) and Ganim Bysuar (Kanu or Ganu Biswas?), 
who seem to have made a journey to Goa to negotiate a subordinate alliance 
on the part of their master with the Portuguese Viceroy of India (Dom 
Constantino de Braganza).^ Tlie treaty of the 30th April 1559, provided for 
a mutual military and commercial alliance. The Raja was to throw opm 
his port of Bakla or any other suitable port of his principality to the Portu- 
guese trading fleet, treat the Portuguese tradesmen who might visit his country 
with kindness and consideration, provide the visiting fleet with a full cargo of 
the produces of the coast land stretching from Bakla to Paigfio, and refrain 
from raising the custom duties of his ports. The Portuguese, in their turn, 
offered to discontinue their trading voyage to Chittagong, to pay the lawful 
duties levied at the Raja’s port and to grant licence to four of his trading 
boats for visiting Goa, Ormuz and Malacca every year. The alliance ob- 
viously placed the Raja in a subordinate position. While he was precluded 

7. Sen, Studies m Indian History, pp. 3-10. 
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frcan dealing with their enemies in any way, the Portuguese retained the right 
of concluding similar treaties with other ruling princes of this r^ion. In lieu 
of the military co-operation, which the Portuguese promised him in his wars 
against his neighbours, Paramananda agreed to pay an annual tribute in 
a specified quantity of rice, butter, oil, tar, sugar and finer products of the 
loom. Obviously the Portuguese wanted to secure the monopoly of the trade, 
of the country through the agency of the local Rajas. whos<’, weakness and 
ambition readily lent them to the new plan. 

The port of Bakla exists no more, we do not know where Paigao was. 
It was not within the limits of Paramananda’s domain, for the treaty refers 
to other princes of this coast, nor is it certain whether Paigao was situated on 
the Bay of Bengal. Bakla was a riverside port far from the sea. It may not 
be unreasonable to identify Paigao with Paigram in the modem district of 
Khulna. The place is near the Bhairab river which might have been flowing 
by it four centurie.s ago. If the Portuguese expected that Bakla, with their 
backing, would one day rob Chittagong of its preeminence as a centre oi 
inland and ovorstjas trade, they were sorely disappointed. But they had no 
reason to repent of the alliance of 1559, for in Paramananda and his succes- 
sors they found unfailing friends in the darkest days of their adversity. 

From Paramananda let us turn to one of his successors. Forty years 
after the conclusion of the treaty a Christian missionary of the Society of 
Jesus. Melchoir da Fonseca, visited the court of Bakla on his way to Chandi- 
kan (Cirmdccani. His account of his interview with the king is worth 
quoting ; “I had scarcely arrived there, when the King (who is not more 
than eight years old, but whose discretion surpasses his age) sent for me and 
wished the Piwtuguese to come with me.. On entering the hall, where he was 
waiting for me, all the nobles and captains rose up, and I, a {)Oor priest, was 
made by the King to sit down in a rich scat opposite to him. After com- 
pliments, he asked me where I was going, and 1 replied that I was going to 
the King of Ciandcca, who is ‘ the future father-in-law of your Highness, but 
that as it had pleased the Lord that I should pass through his kingdom, it 
had appeared right to me to come and visit him and offer him the services 
of the fathers, of the Company, trusting tliat his Highness would give per- 
mission to the erection of churclies and the making of Christians. The 
King said, ‘ I desire this myself, because I have heard so much of your 
good qualities ’ and so he gave me a letter of authority, and also assigned a 
maintenance sufficient for two of us."^ The boy king of Bakla or Chan- 
dradwip has been rightly identified by Henry Beveridge with Raja Ratnachan- 
dra, son-in-law of the great Pratapaditya of Jessore.* It is interesting to note 
here that his friendship for the Portuguese drew u{x>n him the wrath of the 

8. Beveridge, District of Bakarganj, p. 31. 

9. Beveridge, District of Bakorganj, pp. 175-177. 
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King of Arakan who " suddentJy threw himself upon that of Bacola, of which 
he possessed himself without difficulty, as the king of it was absent and still 
young." 

Fonseca’s mission supplies an apt illustration of the faith follofwing tlie 
flag. But the missionaries were not alone in the field. Fonseca's prayer 
" for the erection of churches and the making of Christians ’’ was so readily 
granted because the boy king of Bakla had in his service a captain, and 
other people of Portuguese detraction and Christian faith. Nor was he the 
only prince to enlist these foreign adventurers in his army. His father-in-law, 
for instance, and the powerful chief of Sripur welcomed these daring sailors 
imd employed them to command their fighting fleet. Whether the Portuguese 
adventurers in the service of the Bhuiyans of Bengal tried, like their French 
and English successors of the eighteenth century, to further the ixditical 
interests of their country while improving their own fortum's, we do not 
predsdy know. But some of them certainly made the most of their opportu- 
nities and earned by their exploits a ix“rmanent place in the history of their 
times. Of these Domingo Carvalho, was by far the ablest, and he did not 
miss any op^xirtunity of serving his country’s cause when one was available. 

Carvalho was a native of Montargil in Portugal. We do not know whai 
he came to India and in what capacity. He must have entered the service 
of Kedar Ray, the famous chief of Sripur, sometime prior to 1602. He dis- 
tinguished himself by the conquest of Sandwip which, if Du Jarric is to be 
credited, belonged of right to the Sripur prince. The island was in those 
days an imp(»tant centre of salt industry, and formed a battle-ground for 
the Moghuls, the Maghs and the Portuguese. Situated off the coast of 
Chittagong its strategic advantages could not be overlooked either by the 
Moghul rulers of Bengal or the Magh Raja of Arakan. When Caesar 
Frederick visited Sandwip in 1569 the island was inhabited by the Muslims and 
he found "the king a very good man of a Moore King.’’^" How it was 
annexed by Kedar Ray, and wlicn it passed into Moghul hands remain yet 
to be ascertained. In 1602, Domingo Carvalho conquered Sandwip in his 
master's name, but unable to hold it against the natives of the place, he 
invited the co-operation of Manoel de Mattos, the Portuguese captain of 
Dianga. 'J'he island was then completely reduced and divided between Car- 
valho and Mattos. The annexation of Sandwip was hailed as a great feat of 
Portuguese arms and the two heroes were rewarded by the King of Por tugal 
with the knighthood of the Order of Christ and the rank of the gentlemen 
of the royal household (Fidalgos da Casa real), 'fheir triumph, however, 
proved shortlived. The King of Arakan, who had extended his dominion 
to Chitta^ng, led an expedition against Dianga and inflicted a defeat on 


10, Furchms His Pilpimes, Vol. X, p. 137. 
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Mattos. Carvalho hurried to tlie rescue of his colleague and captured the 
Arakanese fleet with all its arms and ammunition (Nov. 1€I02). The Magh 
king wreaked his vengeance on the Portuguese citizens living under his 
jurisdiction, and fitted up a second fleet to retrieve his honour. Carvalho did 
indeed achieve a second victory, but this pyrrhic success rendered his posi- 
tion in Sandwip utterly untenable. He abandoned the island and retired to 
Sripur witli some of his followers, while the rest of the Portuguese and native 
Christians betook themselves to the friendly courts of Bakla and Chandikan. 
While at Sripur, Carvalho had to fight a Moghul fleet of hundred masts. 
With thirty armed /alia lx>ats Carvalho juit the invading armada to flight and 
saved Sripur from Moghul subjugation. We next find him at Hughli wliete 
the Portuguese liad a flourishing settlement Obviously he wanted to enlist 
the support of his countrymen of that colony in another enterprise against 
Sandwip. W'hilc sailing up the Hughli river his fleet was, without any provo- 
catim, assailtxl from the batteries of a neighbouring Moghul fortress. 
Carvalho retaliated by storming the place and putting the garrison to the 
sword. This was tire last battle that the famous veteran was destined to 
fight. Shortly afterwards he visited Chandikan (Dhumghat?) where he was 
triijicherously put to death by Pratafjaditya, in order, it is .said, to propitiate 
the King of .\rakan. whose conquest of Sandwip and Bakla had brought him 
Iterilously near the territories of the Jessore prince. 

Sandwii) naturally recalls the exploits of a romantic ruflian whose name 
has been writ large in letters of bkxid in Ihe unhappy annals of that island. 
His courage, cruelty and cunning placed Sebastiao Gonsalves Tibau (better 
known as Gonzales in Bengal) in a class by himself. Born in an obscure 
village near Lisbon of peasant stock, Gonzales came to India in 16(6 and 
enlisted as a soldier. Before long he gave up the less remunerative profession 
of arms for the more lucrative trade in salt. He seems to have prospered in 
his new venture, and his profits soon enabled him to ynirchase a /alia of his 
own. We find him and his boat at Dianga in 1607. He somehow survived 
the massacre of that year, and set up as a free-b<x>ter with a few dozens of 
his more daring countrymen.’ ‘ The small islands of the deltaic region pro- 
vided suitable bases of operation from where he carried on plundering raids 
against the Arakan coast, not missing such defenceless merchantmen as came 
his way. The (Government of Sandwip had in the meantime passed to Fateh 
Khan, a Muslim captain formerly in Pbrtuguese employ. Unwilling to brook 
any rival, he murdered the Portuguese and the Christian inhabitants of his 
island, and set out with a fleet of forty sails in search of (Gcsizales and his 
pirates. While busy dividing their spmls in the island of Dakhin ^lahbazpur 

11. According to Fariya Y Sousa, " Some few escaped into the Woods, and 9 
or 10 vessels got to Sea, a^ereof one was that of Sevastian Gonzales " Asia Portu- 
gueitt Tr. by Captain J. Stevans, Vol. Ill, p. 154. 
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(in the District of Bakarganj) they were surprised by Fateh Khan.^* Better 
seamanship however prevailed over greater number, and Fateh Khan was 
defeated and slain. The victory gained for Gonzales the unquestioning obe- 
dience of his companions, and he was formally elected their leader. Success 
added to his ambition, and he next made himself the master of Sandwip 
(1609). In this enterprise, as in his earlier buccaneering exploits, he relied 
not a little on the support of the friendly Raja of Bakla. The .six>ils of his 
piracy used to be disposed of in the Raja’s country, though the treaty of 
1559 had positively provided against such a misuse of his ports. The Raja 
sent two hundred horsemen and some armed Ixtats to help Gonzak*: in the 
conquest of Sandwip on condition that thd revenue of the island would be 
equally shared by the two allies. (k)nzales was not tlw? man to honour his 
promise otKe his object was gained. He ruled Sandwip as an independent 
ruler and his fame soon attracted fresh adherents until his forces swelled to 
one thosand Portuguese, two thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred horsemen 
and eighty armed boats. The unfortunate Raja of Bakla was now to feel 
the might of his faithless friend, and was forcibly dispossessed of the islands 
of Dakhin Shahbazpur and Patelbhanga. Fortune continued to favour the 
bold bad man and the arrival in Sandwip of a princely fugitive of the Araka- 
nese royal house, Anaporam, after an unsuccessful bid foi ixnver considerably 
added to the prestige of Gonzales. His intervention in favour of his new 
Iricnd proved futile, and his troops had to beat a retreat before the superior 
forces of Arakan. The death of Anaporam paved the way for peace and the 
progress of Moghul arms in the south-eastern districts of Bengal provided the 
motive for a close alliance between the rulers of Arakan and Sandwip. 
Fidelity however was not one of the failings of (kmzales, and the narrow 
straight course of rectitude was not to his taste. He not only betrayed the 
King of Arakan while engaged in lighting the Moghuls, but sttized his fleet 
and ruthlessly massacred his men. This treachery cost him only his nephew’s 
life. The unfortunate youth had been sent to the Arakanese camp as a 
hostage for his unde's good faith and the king avenged his wrongs by driving 
a stake through him. “But he who had no Honour valued not at whose 
loss he advanced his own Interest."’’ 

But the good stars of Gonzalc'S were already on the decline. His tyranny 
and oppression had alienated most of his adherents, but his ambition knew 

12. Fariya Y Sousa says that the surprise was not complete, as the pirates 
were forewarned by Sebastian I^nto who bad quarrelled with them over the divirion 
of the spoil and “ leaving them in a River of the island of Xavaspur met FatecatCs 
fleet and gave them notice. They engaged and fought desperately all night, the 
morning discovered 80 Partugueses victmious over 600 Moors and Patanes and 10 
Vessels over 40.” Stevens, op. eit., Vol. Ill, pp. 155-156. 

13. Stevens, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. J61, Fariya Y Sousa calls Gonzales a monster. 
Stevens Vol. III. p. 153. 
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no satiety as yet. In 1615 Gonzales felt that he could add Arakan to his 
conquests, if his plan was supported by the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa. He 
immediately trffered to return to the allegiance of the King of Portugal, and 
to pay him an annual tribute if his proposals were favourably accepted. The 
Viceroy, Dom Jeronymo de Azevedo, readily agreed and a fleet of sixteen sails 
under the command of Dom Francisco Menozes Roxo apjxared in the Bay of 
Bengal (October 1615). Unfortunatdy for the Portuguese the King of 
Arakan was not so helpless as they had imagined, and Menezes Roxo un- 
expectedly found himself confronted with a Dutch squadron of superior num- 
ber. The fight continued' for two successive days in which the Portuguese 
Quumodore lost his life. His successor in command I3om Luiz de Azevedo 
sailed to Sandwip while the battle was still undecided and in spite of all the 
importunities of Gonzales left him to his fate and returned to Goa. He was 
itccompanied by many of Gonzales’ followers who were glad to be rid of th«r 
hard-hearted master. Next year the King of .Arakan conquered Sandwip and 
GonzalcB faded out of history. His infamous career arvered a brief period 
of ten years. Gonzales had the making of a great leader, but his training 
and environments made of him a pirate of the lowest tyjre. For unrelieved 
cruelty and treachery his record has hardly any parallel, but w’ith better edu- 
cation under more favourable circumstances, he might have been a Raleigh 
or a Drake. 

Here we may bid g(X)d-bye to the buccaneers of the Bay though Gonzales 
was by no mcan.s the last or the worst of them. The story of the Feringhec 
pirates of Chittagong is to be told at another place by another writer. 

Ill 

The loss of Sandwip did not mean the loss of Bengal trade. The Portu- 
guese had many settlennents of greater or lesser importance scattered all over 
the province. The prowess and professional skill of Ihrir seamen had won 
for them positions of trust and responsibility at the courts of the more promi- 
nent chieftains (Bhuiyans), and small Portuguese colonies flourished under 
their patronage at Bakla (Bakarganj), Chandikan (Jessore), Sripur (Dacca). 
Bhulua (Noakahali) and Katrabo (Dacca and Mymensingh). Some of these 
settlements had been vi«tcd by Fonseca, Fernandes and Sousa in the closing 
year of the si.xtecnth century. The King of Chandikan provided funds and a 
site, and the first Christian church in Bengal was constructed in his princi- 
pality.” The Jesuit fathers had full freedom to preach the Gospel wherever 
they wemt, and if their flock did not live a truly Christian life, it was no fault 
of the local rulers. The Portuguese, however, had not limited their com- 
mercial and martial enterprise to the semi-inde}X“ndent region under the govern- 
ment of the Bengali princes. They could not possibly ignore, the princijral 


14. PuTchas, Ifis Pilgrims, Vol. X, p. 206. 
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trading centres of tlje coui)tr>' and had their factories at Dacca, Tamluk, 
Hijili and other convenient places. Two ports, however, demanded their 
attention most and absorbed the major part of their investments. Despite 
the abortive attempt of 1559 to rob it of its commercial eminence, Cliittagong 
remained the leading place of Portuguese trade in B<mgal. From the begin- 
ning to tlie end it was their Porto grande, the great iwrt. Next in import- 
ance was Porto pequeno the little iKirt in west Bengal. "When Caesar Frederick 
visited Bengal in 1567 Satgaon was the little [xnt of the Portuguest'.. As 
early as 1537-38 the Portuguese built their factory and custom house at 
Satgaon with the permission of the Kitig of Bengal, and within thirty years, 
it attracted sufficient business to keep thirty to thirty-five merchant men 
fully employed.’"’ The Venetian merchant informs us : “ In the port of 

Satgan every yeerc they lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small, 
with Rice, Cloth of Bombast and of divers sorts, Lacca. great abundance of 
Sugar. Mirabolans dried and preserved. long Pepper, Oyle of Ztirzeltne, and 
many other sorts of merchandise." The prosix-rity of Satgaon, however, 
proved short-lived and when Kah>h Fitch came to this country barely three 
decades later (1583-91) “Ilugeli" had become the “Porto Piqueno"'® of the 
Portuguese, though he found Satgaon “ a faire Citie for a Citic of the, Moores, 
and very plentiful! of all things.” 

It is not difficult to guess why llughii was preferred to Satgaou as an 
emporium of west Bengal trade. Satgaon owed its rise and fall not to the 
whims of man, but to the freaks of nature. The big river, that made it a 
ainvenicnt meeting place for tlie merchant fleets from far and near,’" had 
gradually silted up, and trade dwindled as the stream diminished. Even 
in 1563 the Portuguese found it necessary to build temporary quarters at a 
village down stream during the trading season as their bigger boats were 
unable to reach Satgaon. Says Caesar Frederick : " A good Tides rowing 
before you arme to Satagan, you shall have a place which is called Buttor.’* 
and from thence upwards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the 
River is very shallow, and little water. Every yeere at Buttor they make 
and unmake a village, with Houses and shops made of Straw, and with all 
things necessarie to their uses, and this Village standeth as long as the Ships 
ride there, and till they depart for the Indies, and when they <Iei>art, everie 
man goeth to his plot of Houses and there setteth fire on them, which thing 
made me to marvaile. For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw this Village 
standing with a great number of jxiople. witli an infinite number of Ships and 

15. PuTchas His Pilgrmes, Vol. X, pp. 113-14. 

16. Purchas His Pilgrimes, yo\. X. p. 182. 

17. According to Kavi Kankan Mukundaram so much foreign trade it used 
to attract that merchants of Satgaon never left their home-town. 

18. Betor, near Calcutta, has been twice mentioned as a place of importance 
by Kavi Kankan Mukundaram in his Cha>uii, 
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Bazaars, and at my retumc comming downc with my Captaine of the last 
Ship for whom I tarried. I was all amazed to see such a place so soonc razetl 
and burnt, and nothing left but the signe of the burnt Houses.” Making and 
unmaking of temporary villages do not lead to comfort or economy, and tlie 
Portuguese were naturally anxious to shift tlieir " little port ” to a convenient 
place on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage and Hughli replaced Sat- 
gaon as the principal Portuguese settlement in west Bengal. 

The Portuguese settlement of Hughli is associated with tlie name of the 
greatest Moghul ruler of India. A serious student of comparative theolog>', 
Akbar wanted a comiietent interpreter of the Chirstian faith at his court and 
naturally turned to the Portugucst^ of Bengal about whose commercial enter- 
prise he had heard so much. At his request a Portuguese missionary. Father 
Juliano Pereira, and a Portuguese man of affairs, P^ro Tavares (Partab 
Bar Feringui of the Akbar Nama), made their journey to the imperial court. 
Although we do not know wliether Tavari's preceded Pereira to Agra, it will 
not tx.* unreasonable to assume that the worldly interests of the merchant W'erc 
suitably reinforaxi by the spiritual influence of the missionary, and a Farman 
was in due course obtained and the Portuguese removed their factory and 
custom houses from Satgaon to Hughli about 1580. Tavares wa.s in all pro- 
bability the first governor of the new settlement. The new “ Porto Pequeno ” 
quickly rose in importance and became a flourishing business centre befort^ 
long. The settlement expanded and the Portuguese mercliants acquired landed 
property on both bank;^s of the Ganges, if Father Sebastian Manrique is to be 
credited. The main articles of trade that Hughli provided were rice, sugar, 
silk and cotton gixxls. Rice in particular was exceptionally cheap in Bengal 
during the sixteenth century. 

Akbar doubtless cxix.-cted that the Portuguese would devote tiieir energj' 
and resources entirely to the improvement of their commerce, and their armed 
fleet would prove a better instrument for policing the Bay than any his govern- 
ment had so far been able to provide. Jahangir shared his father’s hopes 
and left the Portuguese in undisturbed enjoyment of tlieir rights and privi- 
leges at Hughli. Shah Jahan however found it necessary to revise the policy' 
of his father and grandfatlier. Within five years of his accession to the 
throne, Hughli was seized (1632) and a large number of prisoners were sent 
to Agra where they suffered great misery. 

The Portuguese had their own explanation of the implacable hostility 
of the new emperor. As a law abiding people they had sternly repulsed all 
the approaches made by Prince Khurram, then a rebel against his father, an 
insult which he neither forgave nor forgot. According to Father Cabral. 
Shah Jahan became incensed with the entire Portuguese community because 
in the days of his adversity one individual had been guilty of faithless deser- 
tion. It is also said that the. Portuguese of Hughli had failed in the common 
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courtesy expected of the Emixjror's subjects, and did not send the usual 
message of loyal congratulations when he ascended his fathers throne. The 
enormous loss, in men and money, in his war against Bijapur was also sup- 
posed to have b«'n attributed by Shah Jahan to Portuguese co-operation with 
Adil Shah, and a quick retribution was the result. All these causes singly 
and cdlectivdy would hardly account for the strong measures taken against 
the Portuguese of Hughli. Shah Jahan could afford to forgive any incivility 
of the ordinary type, but he could not possibly tolerate the lawless conduct 
of the Portuguesi^ without prejudice to his sovereign authority. 

F'ar from suppressing the piracy in the Bay, the Portuguese of llughli 
were tlninselves accuse'd of “ kidnai>ping and ]}urchasing {xx)r children and 
sending them as slaves to other parts of India. ” Their commercial policy 
had, according to the local authorities, totally impaired the prosperity of 
the ancient port of Satgaon to the detriment of the emperor's revenue derived 
from the customs of that plaa'. Nor could they look upon the Portuguese 
practice of levying duties on all boats passing by Hughli with indifference 
or equanimity. Above all, the Portuguese of Hughli were suspected to be 
in close alliance with tlK* Maghs of Arakan, and their own countrymen of 
Chittagcwig, who had rendered life and properly absolutely insecure by their 
piratical activities in lower Bengal. Moreover, the missionary activities of 
the Portuguese priests could not be to the liking of the Muslim zealots and 
the Emperor did not yield to anybody in his zeal for the faith of his fathers. 

A modem apologist argues that the Portuguese of Hughli were neither in 
league with the pirates of Chittagong nor guilty of piracy themselves.^'’ But 
it cannot be gainsaid that the Portuguese of west Bengal shared the evil 
reputation of their confreres of the east for their lawless habits and predilec- 
tion for piracy. A Bengali poet of note"'* fK)intedly referred to the dread with 
which a journey along the Feringui coast was ojmmonly viewc-d when he said 
that the boatmen rowed ceaselessly night and day in fear of the Haimad^' or 
the pirate-fleet. The Portuguese empire had expanded with phenomenal rai>id- 
ity and the mother country had not the necessary surplus population for the 
develojHnent of the far-flung colonies. Convicts were, therefore, given the op- 
tion of serving their terms at home or seeking their fortune in the east, and it 
is no WOTider that some of the worst criminals found their way to Bengal. It 
is to be noted that contemporary European travellers had not a g(K)d w<»rd 
for the Portuguese, and Van Linschoten likened them to " wild men " and “ un- 
tamed horses. ” If some of the bad characters of Portugal were annually 
drafted to India, the worst of them according to Linschoten, left the more 
orderly and better governed .settlements on the west coast for the ports of 


19. CatnpcKS, History of the Portuguese, in Bengal, pp. 130-131 

20. Kavi Kankan Mukundaram Chakravarti. 

21. Portuguese armada. 
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the Bay of Bengal which knew neither order nor discipine/* Fernandes says 
that many of them “ lived in Piracie and loose lusts It is, therefore, futile 
to argue that the Portuguese settlers of Hughli were orderly people wfth a 
healthy reqxict for law, who would scrupulously avoid any dubious method 
of making money. It is admitted by all that if Ilughli was not a nest of 
))irates, it was a slave-market to which both Magh and Portuguese pirates 
had free access. It is there tiiat they disptjsed of their unludty prisoners. 
Slavery, it is true, was an institution recognised by Muslim and Hindu law, 
but it is the elementary duty of every state to provide for the security of life 
and property of each and oveiy one of its members. Shah Jahan could not 
permit his subj«x:ts to be bought and sold like cattlcsi in the slave-market of 
Hughli, simply because his officers had proved unequal to the task of defend- 
ing their (X’rsfMis against the rovers of Chittagong and Arakan. The Portu- 
guest' of Hughli undoubtedly shared their guilt morally and legally when 
they trafficked with them in their offensive sixiils. If Shah Jahan found it 
impossible to clear the- Bay and the rivers of Bengal of these human sharks, 
the least he could do was to close the market wliere they brought their vic- 
tims, and to eliminate their partners in this dismal business. 

Into the military details of the capture of Hughli we need not enter. 
Suffice it to say that the Portuguese had no chance against the superior forces 
of Qasim Khan, but they stood their ground with courage and resolution 
worthy of a better cause. The prisoners should have been more humanely 
treated, Ixit the. standards of the seventeenth century requiicd that an 
example should be made of these unfortunate {xople because some of their 
compatriots had made slaves of Muslim women and children of noble birth. 
But it was not long before the Emperor relented. The Portuguese? were per- 
mitted to return to their old settlement in IG33. 'I'hey had felt the full 
'veight of the Emperor’s displeasure and might bd reasr.>nably expected to have 
a wholesome respect for his authority in future. No miracle was neerled to 
convert Shah Jahan to a more merciful ijolicy. 

The fall of Hughli marked the beginning of the end. The pirates of 
Chittagrmg were exterminated in the next reign, but the Portuguese com- 
munity still survives in Bengal. Even in the eighties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (1786). they claimed special rights and privileges on the strength of the 
established custom and their contention was accepted by the Government of 
the day.*'* The later mlers sometimes found theiT services useful, and Raja 
Rajballabh settled a small Portuguese colony at Padn Sibpur in the district 
of Bakarganj.'-* At Calcutta and Hughli, Dacca and Qiittagong, the Luso- 
Indian citizens still form a link with the past, though they enjoy neither the 
prestige nor the prosperity of their adventurous fore-fathers. 

22. Purees His PUgrimes, Vol. X, p. 20S. 

23. Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VII, pp. 199-201. 

24. Bevetidiie, Dktrict of Bakargtm}, p. 106. 
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IV 

Our review of tiie Portuguese rdatiotis with Bengal has been so far 
greatly to the discredit of that nation. Their courage was vitiated by cruelty, 
their inquisitiveness was marred by greed, and their progress in the province 
was ordinarily marked by disorder and lawlessness. But in fairness to tlie 
Portuguese we cannot leave the credit side out of account. 

In spite of all tlicir shortcomings tlic i\>rtuguc5c did not suffer from the. 
colour prejudice so commrm in the west, and freely intermarried with the 
natives of the country. Some of thenr permanently settled in this land and, 
if they failed lo make any marked contribution to our civilisation and culture, 
they tried their best to improve the agricultural resf)urces of the country of 
their adoption. (.lood jx-asants at liome, they had a keen eye for the useful 
plants of other lands and a wonderful knack for acclimatizing exotic flowers 
and fruits in countries far from their original home. It is seldom realised 
that many of our conunon flowers and fruits were totally unknown before 
the Portuguese came. “ The noxious weed that brings solace " to many and 
now forms a staple product of Rangpur was brought by the Portuguese as wa.> 
that comnKMi article of food — potato which is relished by princes and peasants 
alike. Tobacai and pr>tato came from North America. From Brazil they 
brought caschewnut (Anacardium Ocrideniale), which goes by the name of 
Hijli badam because it thrives so well in the sandy soil of the Hijili littoral. 
The cultivation of this valuable nut is limited to a narrow strip of the sea 
coast, but the pai>aya {Carica Papaya) and the pine-apple have taken more 
kindly to the soil of Bengal and few are aware that they are aliens of com- 
paratively recent domicile. \Vc arc indebted to the Portuguese for Kamtanga 
(Averrhoa Carambola) which find so much favour with our children. To 
this list may also be added Peyara {Psydium Guava), which found an ap- 
preciative poet in Monomohon Basu. The little Krishnakali {Mirabilis Jai- 
apa) that cheers our countryside in its yellow, rod, :ind white is another gift 
of the once dreaded Feringui. This does not exhaust the list of plants that 
the Portuguesi' introduced in Btmgal, but. incomplete as this inventory is. it 
fairly illustrates their zeal for the art and science of Agri-horticulture. 

No less important is the Portuguese contribution to our vocabulary. About 
fifty Portuguese words have found a permanent place in the spoken language 
of Bengal. Articles of common use often go by their Portuguese names (eg. 
Chabi, Haiti, Perek, Saban, Toulta, Alpin etc.), and such Port'iguese words 
as veranda and janela have completely replaced their indigenous synonyms. 
It is no wonder that chairs and tables should have once been known as Kedara 
(Port. Cadeira) and mef (Port. Mesa) for these furniture were originally in- 
troduced into Bengali homes by the Poituguese. They have not <HiIy enrich- 
ed our orchards but added to the wealth and vigour of our mother-tongue. 

When two races or nations intimately associate with each other, as the 
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Portuguese and the Bengalees did, they naturally bonow from each other’s 
vocabulary, and it is no wonder tJiat so many Portuguese words found cur- 
rency in our language. But the Portuguese did something more substantial 
for the development of our prose literature. For the first printed book in 
Bengali we are indebted to a Portuguese. It was a Portuguese who wrote 
the first Bengali prose work, and it was left to another Portuguese to compile 
the first Bengali grammar and dictionary, an achievement of no mean merit, 
an achievement of which any people might feel proud. About 1599 Father 
Sosa translated into Bengali ’’ a tractate of Christian Religion, in which were 
confuted the Gentile and Mahumetan errours ; to wliicli was added a shovt 
Catechisme by way of Dialogue, which the Children frequenting the Schoole 
learned by hejnt, . . Sosa's tractate has been unfortunately lost, but an- 
other dialogue written by a Bengali ermvert has been preserved for us. Dom 
Antonio do Rozario lielonged to the landed aristocracy of east Bengal. In his 
early youth he was carried by the Magh pirates to Arakan where he was 
sold as a slave (1663). A Portuguese missionary, Manocl do Rozario ran- 
somed him and later converted him to his own faith. It was under Portu- 
guese inspiration Uiat the new convert wrote a dialogue, the first Bengali work 
of its kind that has come down to us.-‘* Dom Antonio’s work might have 
shared the same fate as that of Sosa but for the devoted care of Manoe! da 
Assumpcao and George da Apresentaefio. Manocl had Antonio’s manuscript 
transcribed in Roman script, and sent the transcript to Evora probably with a 
view to publication. He himself wrote a Dialogue in Bengali and compiled a 
grammar and dictionary of tlie Bengali language for the bejiefit of his fellow 
workers in the province. Manocl da Assumpcao was for many years the 
head of St. Tolentino mission of which Dom Antonio was tire founder. 
Crepar Xastrer Orth Bhed, for such was the title of Manoel’s dialogue, wa*" 
printed by Francisco da Sylva at Lisbon in 1743. The same year witnesseu 
the publication of his grammar and vocabulary.-" The Portuguese had there- 
fore tq their credit two dialogues, a grammar and dictionary long before any 
of our countrymen had attempted anything of this kind. Even in recent 
times the Luso-Indian community has produced teachers and scholars of De- 
rozio and Percival’s eminence. 

If their literasy and scientific achievements in otlier parts of India arc 
taken into ctsisidcration, we cannot withhold our ungrudging tribute to the 
valuable pioneer work done by thePPrtuguese. The first printing press in India 
was set upby thePwtugueseat Goa as early as 1556.-* It was at Goa that the 

25. Purchas fas Pilgrimes, Vol. X, p. 2(B. 

26. Sen, Brahman Roman Catholic Sambad, introduction. 

27. Sen, Brahman Rennan Catholic Sambad ; also Sen, Early Career of Kanhoji 
■'ingria and other Papers, pp. 125-128. 

28. J. B. Primrose, The First Press in India and Its Printers. (The Library, 
December, 1939, pp. 241-266). 
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first scientific work on Indian medicinal plants by a European author (Garcia 
da Orta) was published. 2® 'Fhe PortuRUese discovered the all-sea route to 
India, they explored the western and eastern coast of this country, they de- 
monstrated the superiority of the western methods of warfare, they experi- 
mented in empire-making by commercial jjenetration and subordinate alliance, 
they exploited the resources of the small indigenous states through Portuguese 
sailors and scrfdiers in Indian employment. In short they anticipated tlie 
great pro-consuls of the East India Com|>any in many respects, and they 
may fairly claim that where Portugal led other European countries followed, 
where they sowed otliers reaped, where they laid the foundation others built 
a magnificent sujjerstructure. 


29. The first edition of Garcia da Orta’s CtAoqmos Dos Simples e Drogits e 
Cousas Medicinais was printed at Goa in April 1563, by Joannes de Endem. 



KIMVADI SAMMASAMBUDDHO ? 

By 

Revd. A. P. BI;DDHADATTA, Colombo. Ceylon. 

“ Kirtivadi, bhante. Sammasambuddho ’’ ti ? “ Vibhajjavadi, Maharaja ” 
li Panha-vissajjanaiii SamantapasadikayaiTi Vinayatthakathayaiir dissati. 
Vibhajjavado ti pana na koci pitckko vado sassatavadadisadiso ; ekappaha- 
ren ’ eva * ama ’ ti va ‘ no ’ ti va avatva vibhajitva bhajctva vyakaranaip 
* Vibhajjavado ’ nama. Yattafca imasmin loke vada sassatuocheda-adhiccasa- 
muppannadivasena, tesam ckam pi Bhagava na patiggat.diati. Kasma ? Sabbe 
pi'iroe vadiii sassalapakkhe vii ucchedapakkhe va patanti. Sa.ssatapakkho 
llama : ayaiti loko atta ca nicco, avinasadhammo, sadakaliko ti gahaa^atp. 
Ucchcdapakkho nama ; ayam loko atta ca uddham jivlapariyadana vinassati, 
na puriaruppattim upeti ti gahanairi. Na pana Bhagava imatp antadvayam 
ahgikaroti. Atta ucchijissati vinassissatiti va, atta nicco dhuvo sassatoti va 
wt na pakaseti. 

Atha kirji so pakaseti, deseli ? “ Anattavadi Sammasambuddho," " Anat- 
tavado Buddhadhammo ’’ ti bahavo pa<pdita vadanti. Na mayam taip patik- 
khi{)ama. Atha ca pana “ Atta ce natthi, puggalo cc natthi, katharp punarup- 
pdtti hoti ? Ko silaip rakkhati ? Ko visujjhati ? Ko nibbmjani papupati ’ ’’ 
ti ime dubbijataniy^ pahlia apatham agacchanti. 

SablJe va pan’aifine sattharo titthakara attdmn anugacchinisu, pariyesiipsu ; 
pariyesitva attano attano patiblvai^anurupena “ Idiso atta, Idiso atta " ti paka- 
sayirpsu. Bhagava pana Sammasambuddho ahAatp maggatp ganhi. Atta pana 
lokiyasattehi lokiyabhasaya kathahci pi kadaci pi na vitthariyo, na vyakarapu- 
pago, na bodhaniyo li so afinasi ; tasmu so anatta-dhamme nidasscsi. Lokika 
pana mayarji cakkhusotadi-indriyeh ’ eva aiammaijafp gaheU'a tad anusaren ’ 
eva cintetum, anuvitakketurn samattha homa ; na pana mayaip indriyavisayam 
atikkamitva cinteturp va takketurp va pahoma. Atha ca pan’amhakaip indriya 
bahiravisayam eva gahapasamattha, na pana tc attano yathasabhavaip jananti. 
Bhagava pan’ aMasi : imani sabbani pi indriyani anatta,' aniccadhammataya ; 
rupavedana-sanfia-sahkhara-vinnaijasahklrata padcakkhandM pi anatta. anic- 
cataya. Yattaka safikhara imasmitpioke vijjanti anantaparimaa^a-cakkavaja- 
dayo, yattaka satta dcva-brahmadayo, sabbe p’ime anatta, addhuvatSyfiti 
annasi. Yavatadhamma anatta sabbe te “ attena va attaniyena va sufifia ” ti 
pakasesi. So nianappakarena anattadhamme vittharetva tesu attaSro vi 
sukhasaro va natthi ti dassesi.i Tesu anattadhammesu pajahitesu, dUrika' 
tesu niccasukhaip laddhuip sakk& ti vadanto tesaip pajahanaya savakanatp 
nirantaraip ovadi : " Cakkhum, bhikkliave, na tumhakaip, tarn pajahatha. ; taip 
VO pahwaip digharattaip hi^ya sukhaya bhavissatt" ti adiira nayena. 
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Ke pana dhamma anatta? Cakkhu-sota'ghaBa-jivha-kaya-inana, rupa- 
dayo paiicupad^akkhandha, sabbe cakkavaia, sabba lokadhatuyo anatta. 
Yattaka sattd saviniiapaka deva va mannussa va tiracchana va apayika va, 
saUie te imehichahi indriyehi palncahi ca khandhehi safiga^'hanti. Sabba pi 
anantaparimapa lokadhatuyo rupakkhandhena sangayhanti. Sabbe p’ime 
savinna]>avuiiiai>aka-sahkhara anatta uppadavaya-dhammataya. Yam pan’ 
anhasatthardii attd ti pakasitatp taip sabbam pi aniccataya anatta ti Bha- 
gava pakasesi. Taenia so antUlavadi ti p^ato ahosi. 

Jmani chalindriyant i^afica ca khandhc vajjetva kirn anfiarp lokc avasit- 
thaip ? Natthi kifidti vattabbaip. Yadi kifici indriyam va indriyavisayaip va 
navasissati, pahcannarp khandlianam eko pi navasissati, tada sattassa ucchedo 
bhavcyya li ckaccc vadcyyurri. Napana Bhagava tan anujanati. Satto ucchij- 
jati vinassatiti so na vadati. Yava satto pancakkhandhavasagato, chajin- 
driyavasagato, tava so panappunatp uppajjamanosamsarcsarpsarati, dukkham 
anubhavamano ti Tathagato pakaseti. Yadi pana so saniaaradukkhato mucci- 
tukanu), tena cbapi indriyani panca pi khandha pahatabha. Atha yaip cak- 
khundriya-mulakaip dukkham tam sabbhani nirujjhati. Sesindriyesu pi es’eva 
nayo. Yaip rupakkhandhamulakam dukkham anantam aparimanam aharaga- 
vesai&divascna, tam sabbam nirujjhati. Scsakkhandhesu pi es’eva nayo. Sab- 
basmim dukkhe sabbatha niniddhe amissam anakiilam sukhani avasissitabbaip 
Idam vuccati mbbatjtam- 

Cakkhusmim avijjamane. sotadisu avijjamanesu, manasmim avijjamane 
kim sukham atthi ti lokiyajana puccheyyum- Te pana dukkham eva sukham 
ti kaphanti, cirakalaparicitataya. Mayam cakkhum nissaya subharammapam 
pi asublSrammapam pi passama ; subharammape rajjama, asubhararamape 
dus^ma. Sabbada va subh^ammapam laddhum na sakkoma ; subharamma- 
palabhSya ussahanta punappunam nanavidham dukkham papuiirama. Sesin- 
driyesu pi es’eva nayo. Na pan’etassa arammapa-gahapassa anto pahnayati : 
tasma dukkhassa pi nivutti na hoti. Yada pana arammapagahapam tassiwu- 
vitakkanam pi nivatlissati, dukkham pi tada nivattissati. 

Kasmit mayam idam arammapam. subham. idam asubhani ti gaphama ? 
Ka pana yutti tatha gahape ? Ko paricchedo tesam ? Kim mipanam va tulanam 
va? Sabbani pi arammapani maha bhuta {-dhatu-) sambhutani ; tesu eka- 
ocam subham ekaccam asubham tu gahetum yutti i^aramatthavasena natthi. 
Avijjaya sammulHa mayam yathzisabhavam ajdnanta tatha karoma. Yada 
pana avijjam vida|etva yathabhutahapam labhama tada'mhSkam subham ti va 
asubham ti>ra gahapam na pafifiayati. Subhasubhavasena gahape avijjamSnc 
rajjana-dussanam pi na vijjeyya ; rajjana-dussane avijjamane dukkham luruj- 
jheyya ; dukkhe niruddhc kevala-sukham eva avasisseyya. 

Na-y-idam yathavuttasukham Miyam lokayattam ; na indriyavisayam ; 
na arnhdkam lokiya bhasSya vittharetabbam. Tam pan'idam sukham lokutta- 
ram ( = l<*ato uttaram), niccam dhuvam aviparipamadhammam- ‘Satto’ ti 
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lokavoharo, ‘ atta * ti lokavoharo ; tani lokavoharatTi atikkaniitva, lokato utta- 
ritva lokuttarasukhalabliaya Bhagavato anusasana. Tattha satto atthi. natthi 
ti, atta atthi, natthi ti pahlianaTp okaso na vijjati. 

Pahcasu pi khandhcsu avijjamanesu ko nibbajriasukham labhati ti cc ? 
Pahca pi khandha anicca, tasina diikkha, dukkhatta anatta. Tasma ekanta- 
sukhakamena te pahatabba va honti. Pahcakkhandha-vinimmutto puggalo 
nibbanam adhigacchati. Tada yeva sattassa yathatathabhuto lokultaro saro 
avasissatiti hatabbam. 

Katham idaip lokuttarasukhan adhigantabbaiii ? Ariyc at.Thajigikamagge 
fXitipajjanena. Tampatipajjanam kimattharn ? Diikkhaheiu-bhutaya tariha^^a 
pahanattJiani. Kfi pan 'csa tanha ? Rupadassane taiiha, b;addasavajie, gandha- 
gliayanc, rasasayane, photliiabbagahani^ taiiha, ditlha-suta-mutanaiii anuvita- 
kkane tairiha. attano dche, pultadaresu. khettavalthiisu. vattliabharanrsu. 
yana-vahanesu. hatthi-gavassadisu, dasi-dasat)isii tanha, rajjasampattiya, deva- 
-ampattiyji, brahmasanipattiya. punaruppattiya tanha. Imasani tanhanam hetu- 
na punamppalti hoti ; punaruppattiya indriyapatiliibho, indriyapatilabhena 
r ti jana-dussanani, rajjana-dussanena dukkhupixidn. Yadi panayam taiiha 
-abbaso pahTna uccliinnamula, tada i)unaiuppatti na bhaveyya, taya asati 
iridriyapaiiiribho tammiilakaip rajjana-dussanah ca na sarpvijjeyya. Tada 
liikutlarain avyiimissani anutlarani niblxinasukham avasisscyya. 

AtiAankhitta panayam katba. “ Kinivadi Sammasambuddho ? ti j^urthc 
“ Idajp-vadi ’’ ti ekaip vadam nidassetum na sakkoma. Vadapathatito pana so 
Uhagava ; tasma “ vibhajjavadi atha va vibhajilvd-vddi ti vattabbaqi. Kim 
laAsa vibhajitva vacanam ti upari vuttanayena hatabbani panditchi. 

Bahu pan ’idani Sugatanikaya hinayfina mahayanadi vascna. Aparima- 
na tcsam ayattagantha. Bahusu pi nikayesu bahusu pt matabhedesu vijjama- 
n(isu ayam eva Buddhadhammassa saianiso, na ixmayarn kenaci nikayikena 
paccakkliatabbo ti vadami. 

Vangadese Kalikata-nagare vasantassa Buddhasamayopatthambhaka- 
anekagantlianaip kattubhutassa Vimaldcarana ir^iAJ-namassa panditavarassa 
pahcapannasa-vassaparanaiii nimmittarji kalva sampadita 'y^^iT bpi LahkadTpe 
Ambalangodanagare Aggaramavasina Buddhadattattherena. 

Vimaldcaranayuiio Ldhd-v^mo sudhiso 
Vidita-Sugatadhammo Vangadese vasanto 
Suvidita-Jinadhammayatta-ganthana katta 
Jayatu sucirakalain sabba-atahkamutto. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF VIJAYA- 
NAGARA FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVELLERS 

By 

Dr. B. A. SALETORE, m.a., d.fhil. (Giessen), ph.d. (London), 
(Gujarat College. Alimedabad. ) 

The Vijayanagara age (134(3 a.d.- 164(3 A.r3. ) witnessed not only great 
IJoiitical activity but also continued commercial enterprise. We are concerned 
in this pafxjr with one phase of the commercial history of Vijayanagara — that 
relating to the contact of Vijayanagara with the lands bt’^yond the seas to the 
East and South-East of India. Elsewhere I have shown that, so far as inter- 
nal trade was concerned, the Vijayanagara Empire could lx>ast of very many 
good harbours through which a pros[)erous trade was conducted.’ I shall add 
here furtlier deUiils to the same subject with a view to make the account more 
complete. The following remarks are based on the writings of foreign travel 
lers, — Portuguese, Dutch, and English, - many of whom had intimate dealings 
with the Vijayanagara Empire. 

But before I proceed with the subject, it may not be out of place to note 
a few facts concerning the limits and longevity of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Founded in 1346,'^ the Vijayanagara kingdom expanded into an empire, wliich 
survived the tremendous sh<x:k of the battle of Raksasa-Tangadi (1565), and 
continued uninterrupted till the flight of srl Ranga Raya in 1(346 to Ikkeri.^' 
The Ikkcri or Bednur chiefs, who had planted themselves on the wx^stern i^arts 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, continued to Ixi called as the feudatories of the 
Vijayanagara rulers till 1650.’ In the centre, a Vijayanagara viceroy ruled 
over SrTrangapattana till 1610, when that city fell into the hands of the 
rising chiefs of Mysore.'* In Madura and Tanjore the Vijayanagara viceroys 
called Nayakas became independent in 1602.*'' But on the O)romandel coast, 
the Vijayanagara Emperors still maintained their hold, although in certain 
places, like St. Thome, they had allowed the Portuguese, the English, and 
the Dutch to build factories in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

1. Saletore. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanara Empire, I, pp. 58-59, 
69-82. 

2. Saletore, ibid,. I. pp. 18-19. 

3. Saletore. ibid., I. pp. 141-142. 

4. Sewell. A f'orRotten Empire — Vijayanagar, p, 220. 

5. RTce, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 124. 

6. Sewell, ibid, p. 220. 
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According to European witnesses, the overseas trade of Vijayanagara 
began to increase in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, and reached its 
highest level in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when it showed 
signs of decline which marked it till the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That is to say, roughly six^king, we see the overseas trade in the 
ascendant from about 1414 till about 1514, — ^which age, it may be noted, 
marks the highest point in the political history of Vijayanagara — , and it con- 
tinued to exist, although decreased in volume and profits, from 1514 till about 
1614. This latter period, we may likewise observe, marks the downward 
curve in the political fortunes of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

Certain factors which will not be discussed in this paiJcr, necessitated the 
sliifting of armmercial gravity from the western parts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to the eastern shore in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
Owgraphically this meant closer relations of Vijayanagara wdth the great 
centres of trade in the East and South-East, notably with Tennesserim, Siam. 
Malaya, Java. Sumatra, and Borneo. I shall take one by one these centres 
ol foreign trade, so that we may be better able to appreciate the remarks of 
I'^uropean travellers and historians. 

Tennesserim. Fernao Nuniz in his Chronicle writes thus about Tennes- 
st;Min ; “ At his (i.e., of a king of Vijayanagara whom lie calls Visarao identi- 
fied by Sewell with Vijaya Raya ) death he left a son called Deorao (Deva 
!?iiya), who reigned twenty-five years. He determined to collect great trea- 
sures. but owing to constant warfare he could not gain more than eight 
hundred and fifty millions of gold, not counting precious stones. This was 
no great sum, seeing that in his time the king of Coullao (identified by Sewell 
with Quilon), and Ceyllao (O^ylon), and Paleacate (Pulicat, near Madras, 
which, according to Sewell, was an imiwirtant province, of Vijayanagara in 
later years), and Pegu and Tenacary (Tennesserim), and many other coun- 
tries, paid tribute to him.”^ 

Nuniz's testimony may be verified with the help of the evidence supplied 
by other Portuguese travellers. Although he. is by no means an infallible 
chronicler,*" yet in this instance he has given, among others, two details, which 
are of significance in our estimate of the over-seas trade of Vijayanagara. 
These two details are. firstly, t'nat relating to precious stones, and. secondly, 
the reference to Tennesserim. 

In another context Nuniz mentions the precious .stones of Vijayanagara. 
This is w'hen describing the successful campaign of Sultan Ismail Adil Shah 
in the opening years of Emperor Acuta Deva Raya’s reign. The Bijapur 
Sultan had come to the well-known suburb of the great capital of Vijaya - 

7. Sewdl, op. cit„ p. 302, and nos. 1-4. 

8. Saletore, Indian Antiquary, LXI. pp. 2-3. 
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nagara, by name Nagalapura, which ho razed to the ground. The Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor at once sued for peace, and accepted the humiliating terms 
of Ismail Adil Shah. Nunis proceeds to relate these details thus : — “ The King 
IfAcyuta Deva Raya) accepted these terms, and the Ydallcao departed well 
pleased with this money ; and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 mangeUinis ( — 162 carats) with fifteen other 
similar ones weighing fully a lakh.”'> 

Tlien, again, Nuniz relates the following, while describing the great barons 
of the Vijayanagara Empire in the reign of the same Emperor Acyuta Deva 
Raya (1530-1542). Concerning a great noble, whom he calls Adapanayquc 
(Adapa Nayaka, Hadapada Nayak?), Nuniz writes thus : — “.Another cap- 
tain, called Adapanayquc, who is the chief ounscllor of the King, is lord of 
the country of Gate, whence come the diamonds, and many other territories 
which yield him three hundred thousand gold pardaos, excluding the precious 
stones which form a revenue by themselves. He pays to the King every year 
forty thousand par'daos, with the condition that all diamonds which exct«d 
twenty mangelllinis (about nineteen carats) in weight shall be given to the 
King for his treasury.”*" 

That Nuniz is corn^ct in his estimate of the supply of the precious stones 
in Vijayanagara is proved by Pacs. who writes thus atout the wealth of the 
great capital of Vijayanagara. “ In this city you will find men belonging 
to every nation and people, because of the great trade which it has. and many 
precious stones there, principally diamonds."'* 

Sewell, who has a valuable note on the diamonds of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, has amply corroborated the evidence of these two travellers with 
that given by other Euroiiean writers, and has identified the place which sup- 
plied diamonds to Vijayanagara with Vajra Karur. otherwise called “the 
mines of Golconda.”"' 

From the chronological point of view we may note that the remarks of 
Nuniz refer to the reign of a king whom he calls “Deorao,” who may be 
identified with king Deva Raya II. This monarch ruled from a.d. 1419 till 
A.D. 1446,'’ It is during the reign of this monarch that precious stones 
figure very conspicuously in the accounts of foreign travellers. The ques- 
tion with which we are concerned is - Which was the outlet through which 
these precious stones were e.xported? Almost a century later we get the 
answer from a letter written by the great Affonso de Albuquerque to the king 
of Portugal. In this letter dated the 11th December 1513, Affonso de 

9. Sewell, ibid, p. 368, and note (1), 

10. Sewell, op. ck., pp. 388-389. 11. Sewell, ibid, p. 2S6. 

12, Sewell, fWd, p. 388, n. (71) and App. A. pp. 399-401. 

13. Rke, op. ck„ p, 112. 
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Albuquerque recommends to his royal master the necessity of clinging fast 
to the ports of Cochin and Calicut, which places were capable of supplying 
cargoes to the Portuguese fleets “ until the Day of Judgment.” Albuquerque 
goes on to say thus : “ Now that that treacherous coward, the Zamorin, is 
dead, is the opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which are 
the emporium of ginger, of the whole of the iiepper of Malabar, and of the 
precious stones of Narsinga.”’ ' The name “ Narsinga ”, we may note by the 
way, was the general appellation which the Europeans gave to the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

striking testimony to Affonso de Albuquerque's statement that Calicut 
and Cochin were the exiiort centres for the diamonds of Vijayanagara, is 
luovided in a set of instructions from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton in 
the Red St^a. These instructions, which relate to the trade in the Moluccos 
and which are undated, l)ut which are assignable to 1610-1611, contain the 
following. ” At Malabar you shall buy pearls, rice, sjipphircs, diamonds, for 
wViich you shall sell tin, lead, iron, “ s of 8, ix)wder. rapiers, and head pieces.”'-' 

Both the Portuguese and English accounts are silent about the volume of 
tlu' diamond trade of Vijayanagara. IL cannot fjc understood at the present 
stage of our investigations, why the diamonds from Vijayanagara should have 
b('en e.Kp(jrted from the two well known Malabar ports when the Vijayanagara 
Empire itself prjssessed excellent ixjrts through which they could have been 
sent to the different markets of the East and the West. We may conjecture 
that the Vijayanagara diamonds found their way to the two great itorts of 
Malabar because these latter were then under the influence of the Portuguese, 
and were far away from the Muslim danger of the north. .And the Portuguese 
were as much interested in the Vijayanagara diamonds as the Flemings (the 
Dutch) and the English were in those from Sukadama near Borneo.'" What- 
ever that may. be. the fact remains that by the first quartet of the sixteenth 
century, the precious stones of the Vijayanagara Empire had received a sort 
of an international interest ; and that one of the greatest of Eurojwan states- 
men of that age in the East —Affonso de Albuquerque —was very keen in 
securing for Portugal control over the two prominent centres that exported 
them. 

Let us now pass on to the next point mentioned by Nuniz that relating 
to Tennesserim. Historians of Vijayanagara have not understood till now 
why Nuniz should have mentioned Tennesserim in the list of places which 

14. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I., p. 285. 

15. Foster, Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants in 
the East, I, 1602-161.3, p. 73. {l.ondon. 1896). 

16. In fact, according to the English, the diamonds found at Sukadama (or 
Succadama) near Borneo, were the best in the world. This place yielded a great 
store of diamonds' of the best quality. Foster, op. cit., I. pp. 22, 79. 
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are supposed to have paid tribute to the Vijayanagara Emperor. But the 
accounts of European traders enable us to explain why Tennesserim figures 
in Vijayanagara history. 1 believe it was from that place that tin, a com- 
mcxlity that does not seem to have been produced in India, was imported into 
the Vijayanagara Empire. But the ixirt which controlled the tin trade was 
Masulipatam which lay on the borders of that Empire. The English factors 
enlighten us on the importance of XennesstTim for India. John Goumey in 
his letter dated the 28th July 1614, and addressed to the East India Company, 
writes thus : — “Store of tin is brought yearly from Tannas.sary (Tennesserim) 
to Musulipatam, and sold at betwixt 60 and 80 pagodas per candy, but 
whether our sort, not being accounted so good, may pass well I know not ; 
some therefore to try were not amiss."’- 

Borneo. The next chronological reference to an over-seas trade centre 
is to Borneo. The Portuguese captains inform us that Vijayanagara had 
direct dealings with that distant island. Dom .Jorge de Albuquerque writes 
thus in his letter dated January the 1st 1524 to the king of Portugal, from 
Malacca, concerning Borneo : - ■ " The King of Borneo has written to me to 
say that he is, and wishes to continue, a true friend of the King of Portugual. 
sending his letter by a Biscayan, the sole survivor of an expedition under 
Femao Magalhass, which the Castilians sent against Borneo. What I have 
ascertained about Borneo is as follows; - It provides nothing but camphor, 
for which there i.s a ready sale in Bengal. Paleacate (Pulicat) , Narsinga (i.e.. 
Vijayanagara). and other Malabarese territories, Cochin and Calecut, and a 
little in Cambay. 'ITiis camphor is very different from (hat which comes from 
China, and does not belong to the King «)f Borneo, but is the projx;rty of 
another king in the island, who is a Caffre, whereas the King of Borneo and 
his subjects are Moors. These Caffres cultivate this camphor, and exchange 
it with the Moors of Borneo for cloth from Malacca, which is imported there 
from Cambay and Bengal.’’”* 

Unlike the Portuguese and English travellers, the Dutch are not so 
explicit in their descriptions. Nevertheless the Dutch accounts help us to 
confirm the statements made by other European observers that Vijayanagara 
had commercial relations with the East-Indies in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. Thus, for example, in 1596, while sailing in t’st south-eastern 
seas under their captain Cornelius Houtiman and others, they refer to Bantam, 
and write thus : — They trade very much in Camphire at Bantam. They 
call it Casar, or Camphire. There are two sorts of it ; the first came from the 
island of Borneo, and is considered the best ; the second sort comes from 
Chinceo in China, btit not to be compared with the other. TTie Trees which 
produce Camphire, are as big as Walnut Trees : the Gum grows in the inside 

17. Foster, ibid. II, p. 86. See also ibid. III, pp. 9, 301. 

18. Danvers, op. cit., I. pp. 358-359. 
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of thp trunk and comes out of it like sweat by drops, no bigger than a 
Barley com. 

•• The Camphire of China comes forth in lumps, and is cheap enough ; 
but one pound weight of that of Borneo, is as dear as a hundred pounds of 
China Camphire. But the Indians who know how to mix them, adulterate 
ihe oest, as they do all other Merchandise, being as dexterous at that Work, 
as any People in the World ; so that one must be very cunning, and have a 
great deal of experience not to be deceived."’^' Since we know from the Portu- 
guese sources that Borneo camphor was in great demand in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, we have to assume by the term “ Indians ” given here by the Dutch 
that it refers to the people of Vijayanagara as well as to those of Bengal and 
Cambay. Wc may note incidentally that the Dutch in the above passage do 
not give a favourable account of the honesty of Indian traders. 

The same Dutch expedition under Cornelius Houtiman and others saw 
in January 15% pepper which grew like “a bunch of Grapes, though Xiot 
quite so big,” in phmty in Sumatra. They had seen the same kind of pepper 
in Malabar, Onor (Honnavar), Barcclor (Basrur), Mangalur (Mangalore), 
Calicut, and several other places in India. One quality of pepper which they 
noticed in Sumatra is specially noteworthy. ” The. pepper which they call the 
Canarins, or the Boors Pepper, because none but the poor People use it, 
growelh in Goa and Malabar, and is like French Wheat, but .\sh coloured, 
and hollow on the inside with kernels.”-'' Wc can only suppose that this 
(floor) quality of pepper came from the coast of Kanara which in those 
times was under the Vijayanagara Empire. It was evidently because of this 
that it was called the Canarins by the Dutch. 

We may likewise suppose that the pepfier trade of Vijayanagara was 
extended to Java and Malacca. The following passages in the same history 
of the first voyage of Oie Dutch will be of some interest here. The same 
Dutch travellers describe the pepjxir grown in Java thus : — “ We said before, 
that the Pepper Plant which grows in Java, runs upon great Reeds called by 
the Inhabitants Manbus, the inside of which is full of a Substance called 
Tahaxir : However, the Dutch having cut some of them, found nothing in 
these Reeds. The reason why the Manbus of Java have no Tobaxir is yet 
unknown, perhaps it hath not been well examined. 

" However, it is certain, that abundance of those Reeds grow along the 
Coast of Malabar, especially in Coromandel, Bisnagar, and Malacca/ which 
produceth a substance called by the Indians sacar membur, sugar of Membur, 
which is much valued by the Arabians, Persians, and Moors, who call it 

4 

19. A Collection of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch East India Company for 
the Improvement of Trade and Navigation, Etc., p. 218, (I.X)ndon. 1703). 

20. Ibid, pp, 135, 142. 
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Tabaxir, that is to say. white juice, for it resembles curdled milk. (Here 
follows a description of the reeds). 

“ The Indian-s make us of it n$;ainst Claps, cancers, and other venereal 
DistemiJers, as well as burning Fcavers, Cholicks, and Blofxiy Fluxes. They 
make also their little Boats of tlie body of a Tree, which holds but two People ; 
they leave a knot at each end. and excavate, the rest. Men who row the Boat 
are all naked, one at each end w’ith a pair of little oars, and row extremely 
fast even against the Currents. They are so Superstitious as to believe that 
those Boats are never attacked by the Crocodiles." 

Besides pepper there were three other commodities which were articles 
of trade between Vijayanagara and Java. They were lac, water melons, and 
sandal-wood. Concerning lac, the same Dutch travellers inform us the follow- 
ing : — “ Among other Merchandise, that are. sold in Bantam, you find Laque 
or Lack, so called by the Mewrs and Tieck at Pegu, where there is a great SJilc 
of it. (Here follows a description of how lac is produced by flying ants.) 
It (i.e., the matter defxrsited on the branclrcs of titles by the flying ants) is 
of a red brown colour, but the Indians make a powder of it. and mix with it 
what colours they fancy, or make little sticks of it. which are sold in 
Europe, under the name of Spanish Wax. to seal letters with. They also 
make of it several other very curious and well wrought Manufactures."-' 

About w’ater melons of Java, the same source continues hr relate thus : — 
" The Water Melons that grow at Java, are of an extraordinary g(X)d taste. 
Their outside is of a green brown colour, but their inside is white, they are 
as long as our Pumpkins. The Indians regale one another with them in 
company, as we do with Fruit in Europe."-'* 

That the Dutch travellers had evidently the ireople of Southern and 
Western India, that is to say, of the Vijayanagara Empire, in their mind 
when they talked in general of “ the Indians " is proved when we cite their 
remarks concerning sandal wood an article grown extensively in the forests of 
Malabar and Karnataka from very early times. The Dutch travellers have 
the following observations to make on this point You find in the Woods 
of Java, red Sanders Wood, but the yellow and the w'hite, which are much 
better, come from the Islands of Timor and Solor, situated to the East of 
Java. Sanders trees are like Walnut Trees. They bring fortU a fruit resem- 
bling Cherries, which is green at first but black afterwards, without any man- 
ner of taste. 

“ The Indians use a great deal of Sanders wood : tliey bruise it and beat 
it with Water till it comes to Pap, and then anoint their Body with it, which 
cools and perfumes it all over. The red Sanders Wood is of no use in the 


21. A Collection of Voyanes, pp. 211-212. 

22. Ibid. p. 217. 23. Ibid. p. 217. 
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Indies, so they only transport it to other Countries. It is also Physical, but 
not near so good as the White.”-* 

Which were the outlets through which this trade with Java, Borneo, and 
Sumatra was carried on ? These outlets were evidently situated on the Coro- 
mandel coast — the home of commercial enterprise which date.s back to cen- 
turies before the great Empire of Vijayanagara came into existence. I have 
already mentioned quite a number of these Coromandel ixirts in my w’ork 
referred to above.--’ While the over-seas trade of the Vijayanagara Empire 
on its long western coast suffered an eclipse, due to the political vicissitudes 
that followed the wars between the Vijayanagara monarchs and the Dcccani 
Sultans, and more specially the advent of the European traders, notably the 
Poituguese and the English, that on tlie eastern coast. — which geographically 
was removed from the storm centres of the belligerent nations— continued to 
thrive, for nearly a century after the decisive battle of Rak.sasa Tangadi 
(15(.)5). It is to this part of India that the English, who were the bitterest 
rivals of ihe Portuguese in the early seventetmtli century, turned their atten- 
tion : and it is from the early English factors that we get some interesting 
details relating t<i the overseas trade of Vijayanagara during a period whidi 
witnessed the gradual <lecline of the fxrlitical might of the monarchs of Vijaya- 
nagara. That Coromandel had ever been a vital part of the Elmpire of Vijaya- 
nagara there can be no doubt. Even when Nuniz wrote about the Emperor 
Acyuta Deva Raya (1530-1542), Coromandel was an imixrrtant province over 
wiiich was placed one of the most important viceroys of Vijayanagara. Thus 
writes Nuniz: " The King has no controller of the revenues nor other officers, 
nor officers of his house, but only the captains of his kingdom ; of whom 1 W'ill 
liore mention some, and the revenues they hold, and of what territory they 
are lords. Firstly Salvanayque (Saluva, Nayaka), the present Minister; he 
has a revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos. He is the 
lord of Cliaramaodel ( Cojamapdala, Coromandel) and of Negspatiio (Nega- 
patam), and Tamgor and Bomgarin and Dapatao and 'I'ruguel. and 
Caullim, and these are cities ; their territories arc very large, and border on 
Ceylon.”-® 

Nuniz mentions two cities which deserve some comment — Nagapatam 
and Caullim. When another European traveller Caesar Frederick had visited 
the former in 1567, it was “ a Countrey of small trade.”'*' That is to say. 
till the end of the sixteenth century. Negapatam, while it remained a fairly 

24. A Collection of Voyages, p, 218. The people of Vijayanagara must have 
also imported frankincense from Java, about whidi the Dutch have .-^me remarks 
to make. Ibid, p. 217. But the Dutch do not implicitly mention the Indians as 
importing it into India. 

25. Salctore, S. P. Life, I. pp. 78-79. 

26. Sewell, op. cit., p, 384 . 27. Saletore, op. cit., I. p. 79. 
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well known town, had not yet risen to the dignity of a great port. But by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, Nagapatam had assumed large pro- 
portions as a port to which Eurc^an ships called. This is proved by a letter 
written by Captain Anthony Hippon and the merchants of the VII. 
Voyage to the East India Company. This letter is imperfect, but assignable 
to August 1611. Captain Anthony Hipiton relates in it that from Ceylon they 
sailed to the mairdand. "From thence (C*ylon), keeping our course under 
the Lsland of Zeilon until the 6th then coming in the road before the town of 
Negapatam. where was a great ship, riding at an anchor with divers other 
.smalt barques, and following our order without doing any violence unto any, 
but followed our course, north and by east until the 8th ditto. Tlien being 
not far from St. Thome, then did we see a small boat btiaring right with us, 
which was bound for Negapatam,"- ' and which the English cajitured, btxause 
it belonged to the Portuguese. 

By 1615 Negapatam had established its reputation as one of the largest 
ports on the Coromandel coast. We infer this from the letter dated the 24th 
of November 1615. and written from Achiii by William Nicolls to John Mill- 

ward and .lohn Yates at Tiku. In it Nicolls writes thus : “ So I could wish 

that you, Mr. Millward, had left three or four bales of that sort with me ; 
then c(Hjld I have engros.sed certain commodities of the Coast (Coromandel) 
which an.* here now arrived, viz-, four ships from Meslcpotan, Negapatam, 
and ColHmatt.. In the next year (1616) Negapatam again figures as an 
important port in a letter dated the 15th of January, and written by the same 
William Nicolls to the Agent at Bantam, and also from .4chin. “ Since 
which time (i.e., the 16th of July 1615) here hath arrived four ships from the 
Coast (Cbromandel), viz., from the 1st of October to the 10th two from 
Negapatam, one from Cullimat, and one from Meslepotam (Masulipatam), all 
fraught with rice and many sorts of white cloth, steel and paintatbas 
(pintadres). 

In the above passage Negapatam ranks after Masulipatam and before a 
port which is called Collimat. Of these we are not concerned here with 
Masulipatam, which was outside the Vijayanagara Empire. For it belonged 
to the Qutb ^tahs of Golkonda. The port called Collimat has to be identi- 
fied. It figures in another letter dated November the 24th, '{^15, written by 
William Nicolls to John Millward cited above.''** .Again in another letter 
written by the same English factor but dated the 23rd of March 1615 (1616), 


28. Foster, op. at., I. p. 132 . 29. Foster, op. cit.. Ill, p. 233. 

30, Foster, ibid, IV, p. 6. In the same year 1616, we may note in passing, the 
Portuguese had massed from 1,500 to 2,000 soldiers ” for a certain exploit,” obviously 
against the Dutch, who had built a fort at Pulicat and manned it with 130 or 140 
soldiers. Foster, iind. p. 39. 

31. Foster had doubtfully identified it with Quilon. Ibid, III, p. 334. 
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and addressed to the Agent at Bantam, we are informed that “ For the Coast 
(Coromandel), as Meselepotam, Collimat, or Negapatam, here is goods to be 
bought profitable likewise, those merchants of those parts having here bought 
;he same, viz., brimstone, worth here 2J taylee the baharr, sold at Meslepotam 
I,)er tfie Iloilandcrs for this King’s account.. 

This port of Collimat or Cullimat was identified by Foster with Conimeie • 
in the South Arcot District, eleven miles north of Pondichery. The Tamil 
name of the village is Kunimwja, which, according to the same authority, may 
have been changed into CPllimat, just as Palavelkadu was changed into Pulicat*. 
The foundations of an English factory are said to be still visible at Conimere, 
where the English established themselves in 1682.-" It was fierhaps this same 
jwrt of Collimat or Conimere which Nuniz refened to when iie wrote about 
Cullim, in a passage mentioned already in this paper.’' 

There is another iiort in the O)romandel coast which may be mentioned 
here, and which deserves to rank with those we have just now enumerated. 
This was St. Thome, near Afadias. It belonged to the Portuguese but was 
subject to the Vijayanagara Empire. The first Portuguese settlement in St. 
Thome was in 1522, but the Vijayanagara Government did not allow foreigners 
trj build any fort there. ' ' All the same the Portuguese seem to have main- 
tained a stronghold at St. Thome. This accounts for the successful exiiedi- 
tion which Rama Raya conducted against St. Thome in 1.558."' Tire Vijaya- 
nagara viceroy erected a fort near St Thome in 1615, but the Portuguese 
captain Manoel de Frias captured it along with the cannon which was in it.'” 
When Caesar Frederick visited St. Thome in 1567, towards the end of the reign 
of Emperor Sadasiva Raya, it was “ although it be not very great, yet in my 
judgment, it is the faire.st in all that part of Uie Indies." '* 

According to the same traveller, the port of St. Thome was, however, 
dangerous, and the Indian sailors loaded and unloaded merchandise in a most 
marvellous manner.-"’ The anonymous author of the life of St. Francis 
Xavier tells us that St. Thome traded with Pegu and Malacca in coloured 
cloths.^” The English in about 1610 traded in the “ stuffs or cloths ’’ called 
by the Dutch Kleetgheos obtainable at that place, and took them to the East 


32, Foster, ibid, IV, p. 70. 3^1. Foster, ibid, V, p. 295, n. (1). 

34. Sewell thought it was probably Kayal. Sewell, op. cit., p. 384, n. (2) . It 
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Indies." But the share of the English in this trade was small, because the 
Portuguese controlled the largest part of the trade at St. Thome." 

Without going further into the history of the growth and development 
of commerce on the Coromandel coast, we may, so far as the subject of our 
pai)er is concerned, note very cursorily a few facts which show that tlrat part 
of tfic Vijayanagara Empire continued to have commercial dealings with 
Sumatra, Maluccos, Siam, and even with distant Japan. It is true tliat by 
tile first quarter of the seventeenth century the English had already arrived 
on the Coromandel coast, and tliat the Dutch had laid their plans for build- 
ing factories on the same coast. The arrival of the English on the Coromandel 
coast may be dated to September the lOth Ibll, when Lucas Antheunis and 
Peter Floris arrived at Pctaiwlay and at Masulipatam. " in which two places 
we had our residence this 10th of September 1611.”' '• In about the same year 
the Dutch wrote to the Dutch East India Company that “ Amboyna and 
Banda and again Jamby, and the west coast of Coromandel, to wit Sumatra, 
aifc the places of pepper. Acthin (Achin) is a place which cleaveth to the 
trade of Coromandel. Surat, Arabia, and many western places, where there is 
sometimes great vent of cloth and other merchandise, and in return there is 
much g<x)ds to lx; had and other things needful for the aforesaid coasts. They 
give good advance, for there is brimstone, iiepiier, Bournesh (from Borneo) 
camphor, pewter from Perack. gold for the coast of Coromandcll, and more 
other wares. . . 

A Sumatra pnxluct greatly in demand on the Coromandel coast in 1610 
was brimstone. This we learn from an advice given by Augustine Bradshaw 
dated September 1610, concerning the demand for certain Indian goods in 
Achin and other parts of the Island of Sumatra. “ I think there may be 
yearly sold at the place aforesaid of these coarse Bastaus 2(X)0 or 2000 corge 
in truck for ixjppcr, gold, benjamin, camphor, brimstone, pitch and saltpetre, 
which commodities are for the most part very vendible in divers parts as 
Suratt, Cambaia, Masulii^atan, Araccan, and most parts of Bengala 
and Chormandale."' - Later on in the same advise the same merchant writes 
thus; -‘‘From Sumatra at any of the places abovesaid you may send for 
Suratt. Muslipatam, and other parts of Bengalal and Choromandle. great 
quality of brimstone, which is worth in Pryamana and Tecoo from 3 masse 
to 9, 10, and 12 masse, and the highest prices is sold to great profit' at the 
places abovesaid.”*'’ 

Coromandel itself exixw ted a particular kind of “ stuff ” or cloth “ as our 
men (Englishmen) call them, and by the Dutchmen called Kleetghees, being 


■11. Fo.sitr, op. rit., I. pp. 69-70. op. cil. 
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the same, and such like stuffs as Sir James Lancaster took which are made at 
Bengala, Mesopotamia, Cheromandle and St. Thome.. What was meant 
by the “ Kleetghees ” is related in the same advise written by Hugh Frayne 
to Nicholas Downton in the Red Sea, which is undated but is assigned to 1610. 
“Cloths, as our men use to call them, and by the Dutch Kletghees, being 
linen and made of cotton wool or the same stuff that Callicow cloth is made 
of ; made to cast about their bodies as cloaks or mantles, or a girdle and scarf 
about their loins ; named as followeth and for which the Amboyneses do give 
cloves in barter. Tooria, Baffata, Keykam, Sallalo, Pattala, Sarassa, 
Tzier, Afalayia, Patta, Mora, Tanknyla (These arc white cloths with red 
stiiiies at the end ).”■•“ So that we may better understand the various kinds 
of cloths manufactured in the Vijayanagara Empire, we may note their details 
ns given by the same merchant in the same advise. Tzinde (evidently the 
sjime as Tz'm) are silk cloths with red strii^cs : Palia Kaluynen, with red 
stripes ow'rthwart through : Dragon, black and red ; Sallalo, blue and black : 
Hmtan. are white and black, starched and folded up four square ; Kassa, are 
white unstarched lawns ; Kreyakam, are red starched ; Kanteky, black starched: 
Mossafy is black of the same, starched ; Toorya, not starched, arc jiainted like 
as the Sarasxa, but very coarst; ; Bornelaya are white and black quads like 
checkerd, such a PoUngknyslry are ; Paw arc silk cloths with frings on the 
end, w-ith the cjuarls of checkers through. The same source tells us that “ These 
foresaid cloths arc always to be had at Bantam, yet sometimes better than at 
othersame, but they be made at Bengala, Mesopatamia. St. Thome, and 
Chormandlc.”'*® 

Coromandel seems to have exported another commodity -iron — to the 
•same regions in the south-east. This we gather from a letter dated the 20th 
February 1614 and written by Captain David Middleton to the East India 
(>)mi)any from Bantam. “ There is good iron brought hither from Corra- 
mandell by Mr. Floris and good cheap. . . 

There was considerable trade from 1614 onwards between Coromondel 
and the Maluccos. This w'as “ in all sorts of goods,’’ as is related in a letter 
dated the 24th April 1614, and written by George Q)kayne to John Jourdain.^* 
But the articles mostly in demand were “ cassamcra ” (?), steel, and cloths.’*" 
By the same date (1614) the Dutch had already hampered the English trade 
between Coromandel and Bantam. John Jourdain and others wrote in a 
letter dated the 2nd January 1614 to the East India Company, thus : — 
“ Whether they (the Dutch) doth it (selling the same goods to be paid for the 

47 and 48. Poster, op. cit., I, p, 70. 
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next year "at 100 per cent less than the James’ goods were rated at") to 
cross us in our trade of Choromandell or not we know not, but sure we are 
that the losses remains on themselves.. 

And so that our remarks concerning the intercourse between Coromandel 
and the lands adjoining Tennesserim may be complete, we may give some 
details relating to the state of affairs in Siam. The O)romandel cloth was 
much in demand in Siam. John Johnson and Richard Pitts from Yudea 
(Ayuthia, the capital of Siam till it was destroyed by the Burmese) wrote 
to Richard Cocks at Firando in Japan, in their letter dated the 23rd of May 
1617, thus : -“If we be supplied with good sorts of clothing of tlie Coast 
(Coromandel) or Seratt (Surat) coming in time, whereby sales may be made 
(as we make no question to the contrary), we would not care whether you 
sent a iK’nny of money or not." ' 

The following letter datt^l tlie 20th of December 1617 written by William 
Eaton to Sir Thomas Smythe, further substantiates our statement that tlie 
cloth manufactured in Coromandel was in great dt:mand in Siam. " As con- 
cerning your trade at Syam, it is a place that will vent great store of India 
cloth, and likewise other cloths that comes from the coast of Choromandell, 
and to great profit. . . " The names of the Coromandel cloths sold in Siam arc 
given in detail in a later context in the same letter, thus ; “ The commodities 
that are vendible at Syam are. . .as also cloths (that comes) from the coast of 
Choromandell, viz., tallepines. painted ginnes, jeckand (anus or painted) 
dupaties, woven tanipie, painted tanipie, white bettils, red bettils, 
se(lampores), red yarn, which is there in great request and much sought after; 
there will vent of it greater quantity. 

As to the exports from Siam to the Coromandel coast, the same letter 
relates that if the trade with “Jangamay" (i.e.. Kiangmai, or Zimmai) Is 
opened, it would be of much advantage to the English. For “ it is a place 
that will vent much clothing, as I am given to understand, and for great profit, 
as six or seven of one, besides the returns that may be made from thence, 
which is gold, rubies, and other precious stones, as also benjiamcn (Benjamin, 
or bezein), sealing wax (which commodities arc in great request at the coast 
of Choromandell), besides deer skins, which arc there very clteap.’’®* 

The importance of Siam on the India-Japan route was recognized by the 
English even in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Ships from the 
Coromandel coast touched at Siam and Petania (of Petania, or Patani) in 
the course of their eight or ten months’ voyage from Japan to India. 

53. Foster, ibid, II, p. 269. See also ibid, pp. 274, 308, 323. 
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Coromandel cloth was much in demand also in Japan, as wc learn from a 
letter dated the 16th of January 1616 (1617) written by Richard Cocks from 
Firando in Japan to the East India Company 

The bearing of this continued trade between Vijayanagara and the East 
Indies on the political history and culture of the former country, I shall dis- 
cuss in a subsequent paper. Suffice it to say here that these commercial 
relations oijen an altogether new chapter in the annals of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 


58. Foster, ibid, V, p. 46. See also pp. 48, 72. 
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The rise and fall of a civilisation is intimately connected with its educa- 
tional system and achievements. As long as the educational system of a 
nation is sound and comprehensive and its achievements brilliant and remark- 
able, society continues to prosper. The decay starts when education is 
neglected or ceases to train efficiently the youths of the rising generation in thi' 
different departments of national activity. We propose to take a survey of 
ancient Indian Education in this paixjr to see how far Indian history confirms 
the truth of the above observation. 

Four Historical Periods : For the. inirposc r)f our survey we shall 
divide ancient Indian history into four periods. The first period will be from 
pre-historic times to c. 1000 B.c. It may be conveniently described as the 
Vedic age, as most of the Vedic literature was composed during this period. 
The second period will extend from c. 1000 b.c. to c. 200 b.c. It may be 
described as the age of the Upani?ads. the Sutras and the epics, as these works 
can be assigned to this jieiiod. The Barhadrathas, the Sisunagas, Nandas 
and the Mauryas were the leading political powers of this period and so the 
age may be conveniently described also as the age of the Nandas and Mauryas. 
The third period will extend from c. 200 B.c. to c. 500 a.d. It may be des- 
cribed as the age of the Dharma^stra, as most of the leading works on this 
subject were written during this period. It can also be described as the age 
of the Suhgas and the Satavahanas, the Vakiiiakas and the Guptas, as these 
were its leading I'lolitical powers. The fourth period will extend from 
c. 500 A.D. to c. 1200 A.D. It may bn described as the age of the 
Puraijas and digests (Nibandhas), as society was guided mainly by the 
theories and practices recommended in these works. PolitVdly India was 
divided into many small kingdoms during this age. Kings Har§a and Bhoja 
were the most prominent rulers during the period. The age therefore may 
be described as the age of Har§a and Bhoja. 

We shall now proceed to describe the condition of education as a whole 
in each of these four periods. 

The Vedic ^riod : upto c. 1000 b.c. This age marked the beginning 
of Indian culture, literature and science, and so the Indians had just started 
their progress in the different departments of knowledge during this early 
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period ; its literary and scientific achievements were therefore naturally much 
Jess dasaling and comprehensive than those of the succeeding age. People 
of this period however had a very keen desire to make progress in the realm 
of knowledge. They had realised that it was intellectual efficiency and 
equipment that was most essential for progicss in culture and knowledge. It 
was emphasised that gods would befriend only those who arc wise and 
itarned. Those only were regarded as learned, who could not only recite the 
tixts but also understand and interpret them. Every householder of the age 
ihereioic naturally regarded the education of bis children as a sacred duty. 
No distinction was made in this connection between boys and girls ; the edu- 
cation of both received the same attention even during its higher stages. 
Ordinarily the guardian discharged his duty to teach his wards so regularly 
and successfully that no necessity was felt for a long time cither for the 
piofc-ssional teacher or for the public scho*)l. Secular literature was yet to be 
di vdoiietl and so the literary coursr' w-as predominantly religious. People 
however had an opKn, free and enquiring mind and were eager to exjjlore new 
icj.'lms of knowledge. Great emphasis was laid <'n the proper development of 
dt bating powers ; boys and girls who were succt'ssful in debates were highly 
hfHioured. Education however did not produce mere talkers but transformed 
It*- recipients into men of action as w<“ll. This would become quite clear from 
the successful manner in which the Aryans of the age spread their culture and 
extended their political influence. The Aryan community was a compact and 
h()m<.)geneous one during this jieriod and there was not much difference in the 
t:(itication<d level of the different classes. Priests however generally used to 
^necialise in literary and religious education. Warriors and agriailturists also 
reaivt'd some literary education, but it was not naturally so deep or wide as 
that of the priest or the poet. They used to devote the greater part of their 
educational course in mastering the arts of war, or the methods of agriculture 
or the processes of arts and crafts. The followers of the latter were held in 
high esteem ; some of them like Asvins and Eibhus were even deified. The 
cducatkmal system of the age was successful in forming character, developing 
IX'rsonality, promoting progress of the different branches of knowledge and 
achieving social efficiency and happiness. 

The Upani5A1>-s0tra period, c. 1000 b.c. to c. 200 b.c. This period 
can justly be regarded as the most creative period of Hindu culture and 
literature, arts and sciences. The foundations of whatever is the best in 
Hindu culture and glorious in Hindu achievements were laid down during 
this period. Metaphysics made remarkable progress, as is evidenced by the 
Upani^adic, Jain and Bauddha works ; the foundations of almost all the later 
i>ystems of philosophy were also laid down. Philologj’ and grammar were 
well developed and the work in the sphere of legal literature was commenced. 
Speculations in the sphere of political thought were original and fruitful. 
Astronomy and mathematics, medicine and surgery, mining and metallurgy 
10 
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began to be cultivated, and sculpture and architecture recorded remarkable pro- 
gress, especially towards the end of the i>eriod. Effort was also made to popu- 
iarise culture and knowledge by transforming the epic of the Bharata war into 
an encyclopaedia of religion and ethics. 

I'hese manifold achievements in different spheres became jJOssibL 
bc'cause Indians had still a free, open and enquiring mind and were making 
strenuous efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge and to ensure its trans 
mission to posterity. With a view to enlist the help of the whole society 
for this work, Upanayana ritual was made obligatory for the whole Aryan 
community at about the l^eginning of this period. This gave a great impetus 
both to the spread of literacy and of higher education. As learning became 
more and more extensive in coiirst* of time, education in the family became 
impracticable and society began to encourage distinguished scholars to become 
regular teachers. They used to organise private schools for higher studies, 
relying mainly on the voluntary contributions of students taking their advani 
age. Brahmacarya discipline was still rigorous, but towards the end of ilir 
IMiiiod the marriageable age of girls began to be gradually lowered, whicl^ 
adversely affected female education. During tho earlier part of this pt^riocl, 
however, there was no dearth ot women philosophers and scholars, some oi 
whom used to organise scliools and hostels for girls. Co-education was how 
ever not unknow^n. Majority of girls received their education at home, 
was the case with boys also during the earlier period. The educational system 
paid as much attention lo the cultivation (jf the Vedic literature as to that of 
grammar and philology, mathematics and astronomy and epic and legal 
literature. Professions became specialised towards the end of this period and 
society began to feel it advantageous that they should become hereditary in 
order to facilitate further efficiency. The ordinary soldier or agriculturist 
used however to receive a fair amount of cultural education. The training 
imparted to the doctor and the sculptor was fairly practical and efficient and 
the average intelligence of the artisan class was fairly high. The skilled 
worker was als<i respected by scKiety. Education was regarded as a serious 
proposition and society was anxious that its benefits should be extended to as 
large a class as possible. Various steps were being proposed and adopted to 
see that studies of students did not terminate at the end of their courses. 
Educational system continued to be successful in formini^ character, building 
up personality, extending the bounds of knowledge and preserving the heritage 
of the past. It undoubtedly promoted social happiness and efficiency it 
enabled India to be at the vanguard of progress in the contemporary world 
and repel and subjugate the Greek enemy. 

The Ace of the Dharmasastra. c. 200 b.c. to c. 500 a.d. : This 
period may be desciibed as the age of critical reflection and spccialisation- 
Fhe achievements of the preceding creative period were critically examined 
and special systems like the Samkhya and the Yoga, the Nyaya and the Vai' 
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stsika. the Vedanta and the Mahayiana Buddhism were evolved, which marked 
considerable proRress in accurate thought. The creative vein was still active, 
though in a less marked degree than before. Its activity was particularly 
noteworthy in the realm of classical literature and sacred law, painting and 
sculpture, mathematics and astronomy. A considerable part of the religious 
literature, was now canonised, but Hindus still had an open, free and enquir- 
ing mind. Philosftphical systems continued to be called orthodox though they 
had no place even for God. Heterodox systems like the Jainism and the 
Buddhism were studied by the Hindus and theories and dogmas of Hinduism 
were analysed and examined by the Jains and the Buddhists. This led to 
considerable progress in logic and metaphysics. Grwtk.s were no doubt regard - 
t‘ii a' unholy foreigners (Mlecchas), but nevertheless their achievements in 
the realm of sculpture, coinage and astronomy were carefully studied, examined 
ruul assimilated, which led to considerable progress in all these sciences. 

I here was however a distinctive setback to the cause of education as a 
vviiule during this period. Child marriages became the order of the day 
towards the end of tlie period, and so female education suffered very consi- 
derably. Only daughters of high class families used to receive education 
during this period. The lowering of the marriageable age of girls naturally 
involved the corri^sixmding lowering of the marriageable age of boys. 
Brahmacarya discipline consequently became slack and nominal and the 
educational system could produce only a limited number of young men pos- 
sessing a developed personality, characterised by self-confidence and self-reli- 
ance. During this period Upanayana in the case of Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
first became a mere formality : this development gave a severe blow to the 
general and cultural education of the warrior and the fanner, and the trader 
and the artisan, which reduced their general efficiency'. Their education 
gradually began to become Ux) much specialised and narrow. The same 
defect arose in the course of time in liberal education also. There was too 
much of spixiialisation in logic and philosophy, astronomy and mathematics ; 
there was no broad based secondary course of education. The educational 
system was still able to promote social efficiency and happiness and secure 
the preservation and spread of national culture ; it enabled society to absorb 
and assimilate a number of foreign tribes whom it could not drive out by 
military force. Towards the end of this period, the higher education of the 
cultured classes received a great impetus and encouragement by the rise of 
organised public schools and colleges ; on account of the liberal support which 
these institutions received from the state and society they were able to impart 
free education. Several alleges for higher education became famous centres 
of education, which in the course of time began to attract students from abroad 
as well. The training in practical sciences like sculpture and achitecture, 
medicine and metallurgy was still very efficient, if somewhat narrow. 

The Ace op the Purai^ias and Nibandh.as, c. 500 a.d.— 1200 a.d. 
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India continued to enjoy the , reputation of an international centre of educa- 
tion during this i)eriod also. Down to c. 900 a.d. Tibetan and Chinese 
students continued to flock in her eastern Universities and her doctors used 
to be summoned in Western Asia for curing patients and oTganising hospitals. 
Education liad not become mere book learning ; Indian teachers excited ad- 
miration of foreign students by their remarkable powers of explanation and 
exposition. (Jraduates of this ^leriod were remarkable for their logical acumen 
and mastery in Sanskrit, though the latter was no longer the spoken dialect. 
Facilities for free higher education continued to be ample ; if with the decline 
of Buddhism the number of monastic colleges decreased, the loss was more 
than compensated by the rise of numerous temple colleges. Brahmacarya 
discipline no doubt became nominal owing to early marriages, students how- 
ever showed commendable perseverance in pursuing protracted courses of 
studies. Poor students continued to maintain themselves by begging if neces- 
sary ; the number of teachers eager to follow the high code of the profession 
which enjoined free tuition, still continued to be very large. Society’s earnest 
ness for education was thus remarkable. 

Though thus higher education continued to prosper, the education of the 
masses suffered during this period. IJpanayana now completely disappeared 
from K§atriyas and VaMyas ; this gave a serious blow to their cultural and 
literajy education, reduced the percentage of literacy among them and made 
their education narrow. Useful arts and professions began to be regarded as 
plebeian and were boycotted by the higher sections of Brahmaitas ; as the 
Servian of the best intellect of society were no longer available for the devc 
lopment of arts and crafts, they ceased to make any progress worth the name. 
Growing orthodoxy of the age disapproved of dissection and condemned the 
pursuit of agriculture on the ground that it involved the killing of insects at 
the time of sowing and reaping. Medical education in the course of time 
therefore became less efficient ; surgery disappeared and agriculture became a 
neglected and plebeian profession. Tire marriageable age of girls was further 
lowered during this period ; girls were ordinarily married at the age of 8 or 9. 
This naturally gave a death blow to female education. A few ladles no doubt 
appear as poetesses during this period : they were exceptions rather than the 
rule. Education could not reach the masses as the medium of higher instruc- 
tion was Sanskrit, which was no longer the sixrken tongue. No serious or 
concerted effort was made to develop literature in vernaculars in order to faci- 
litate the infiltration of knowledge to the masses. In the sphere of higher 
education specialisation was carried to toe great an extreme : the logician, 
the mathematician and the Vaidika, for instance, did not possess much know- 
ledge of the problems and achievements of one another. The preservation 
of the ancient literature and culture was the main concern of the educational 
systan ; it was unable to produce many scholars who could substantially 
enrich it. The creative vein in the Hindu intellect could still be seen in the 
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realm of ix)etics. and to a less extent in those of philosophy, literature and 
astronomy. It was howevei quite feeble, compared with its strength and 
achievements in the preceding ages. The situation deteriorated further by 
the growing self-conceitedness of the scholars of the age and their refusal to 
benefit by the knowledge and experience of outsiders. 

They had no longer a free, open and enquiring mind ; they would refuse 
to accept what was not in consonance with the statements in the sacred texts. 
I^or instance, though the astronomers knew full well that the lunar eclipses 
were caused by the m(X>n coming within the shadow of the earth, they still 
went on professing adherence to the legend of the demon Rahu devouring the 
mor»n. 'I'his attitude stood in the way of further progress in sciences like 
astronomy and medicine, history and geography. During the medieval age, 
great importances was attached by Indian Pandits, as by Jesuitical doctors, 
lo cleverness and skill in mere wwldly warfare ; a person was hailed as a great 
scholar if he could i)erceive distinctions where none existed and silence his 
opi^ononL by a briliiant display of the resources of a well-trained memory. 

It will be thus se(?n that the decline that overtook Indian civilisation to- 
wards the end of the 10th ci*ntui y was to a large degree due to the educational 
system ceasing to impait education that would produce scholars who would 
make their own contribution to the march of knowledge, and science. The 
education of the masses and women was neglected and no attention was paid 
to the development of the vernaculars, which alone could have raised the 
fi:enc!ral intellectual level of society. A society in which education was con- 
fined to a small section of population, the scholars in which had no longer an 
open and enquiring mind could naturally not hold its own for a long time. 



HISTORICAL MATERIALS IN GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS 

By 
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The Gilgit Manuscripts, recently edited by Dr. N. Dult and Mr. Shiv Nath 
Sarnia, are a valuable addition to the Buddhist literature and throw 
interesting light on the origin and development of the Buddhist Canon. Tiicse 
aspects have been fully dealt with in the learned introduction. But some of 
these texts also contain valuable data for the study of political and social 
history. As a sjiecimcn I proix)sc to deal in this pajx-r with the first section 
of the Civaravastu, in the Vinaya Texts of the Mulasarv'astivadas published 
in Gilgit Manuscripts Vol. Ill, Part 2, (pp. 1-52). 

§ 1. Summary 

It may be summarised as follows : 

The King of Videha had 500 amaiyas with Khmida as their chief 
{agrdmatya). lie married in a family of eciual status i^adr^a kula) and had 
two sons, Gopa and Siimha. Khaiilid^ gradually acquired great power and 
authority in the state and the other ministers, becoming jealous, conspired 
to destroy him. They approached the king and poisoned his ears by repre- 
senting that “ Khanda is the real king and may, if he so desire, seize the 
throne. ' Ihe king gradually grew suspicious and kxiked for an opportunity 
to bring about his downfall. Khaixla^ coming to know of this, became afraid 
and thought thus “ Where shall I go ? If I go to Sravasti, it is under a king, 
and so there would be the same troubles. So would bt: the case in Varanasi, 
R^ijagrha and Campa ivhich are all subject to the authority of one ixrson 
(ekddhma). Vai^li is under a gam (ganddhlna). What is desired by ten 
is disliked by twenty. Stf> by all means I must go to Vaisali.'* So he sent a 
messenger to the Licchavis of Vai^U saying “ I wish to live in VaiSfi under 
your protection (vdhu-ccftdya) The Dicchavis cordially invited him, and 
so he went to Vaisali with his goods, cattle and attendants. 

Vai^H was at that time divided into three quarters, having respectively 
7,000, 14,000 and 21,000 turrets ikutagara) with gold, silver and copper 
pinnacles {niryuha). 'Fhey were inhabited respectively by the high, middle 
and low classes. The Vaii^li gana (republic) set up a convention that a girl 
bom in any of these quarters should be married to a boy bom in the same or 
in a higher quarter, but never to one bom in a lower quarter. The best girl 
(stnratna) in VaiSIi should not be married to any one but would be an object 
of enjoyment by the gam as a whole { gatiasdmanyani paribhojyamevc) * 
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KhajjdJ* was made a chief {pradkanapuru^a) and given residence in the high 
quarters. 

When the republican assembly of Vai^ali held its session Khaijrla did not 
attend, although invited to do so. Being asked for the reason Khaiida 
leplicd “my attendance may lead to troubles {ddtmva)." The people of 
VaisalT, however, reassured him and he began to attend. But he did not 
f.'cprcs.s any opinion in the assembly, until he was similarly reassured that no 
troubles would follow if he did so. Formerly, the tone of the official des- 
jjatches sent from Vaisali was rather harsh. Since the time Khaodn began to 
takc5 part in the deliberations of the assembly tht; language became mild and 
[xilite. Those who rt'ccived these letters wore at first surprised at this change, 
but gradually learnt the truth viz. that it was due to the influence of Khaiida. 

Khai^da built houses for his two sons Gopa and Sirhha. A daughter was 
ixim to Sitiiha. Festivities on a grand scale celebrated her birth and she was 
named Cola. The astrologers, on seeing her, predicted that her son would 
nize the throne by killing his father. Sirhha had a second daughter named 
lipacela. 

(iopa, a strong but turbulent fellow, dcstroy^^d the gardens of the Liccha- 
vis of VaisalT. The gardeners, unable to prevent him. reported the matter 
to his father who expostulated with his son. warning him that the citizens of 
VaisilJ are also strong and turbulent and might do him harm. (»opa said : 
'■ Father, these people have gardens, but we have none." So Khapda applied 
to the ‘ gana ' for a garden :uid received a dilapidated one. There was a big 
Sala tree in that garden and there one of the brothers set up an image of 
Buddira and the other constructed a Vihara. 

But the misdeeds of (jopa irritated the Licchavis. So Khanda asked him 
to go to a distant village {karvata) lest the wrath of the gann would fall upon 
him. Gopa accordingly left Vai^llI and having gone to the village led an 
ind(.‘ix?ndent life (svddhishihitdn karmmtmi karayilum drabddha) . 

The 0)mmander-in-Chief ( senapali ) having died at Vaisali, Khanda was 
appointed to the post by the Licchavis. He. t(X). died after faithfully dis- 
charging his duty for some time. Then an assembly of the republic was held 
at Vai^li to decide upon the appointment of a commander- in-chief. There 
^>me said : “ The gatjo was protected by Khanda, so his son should be 
appointed.” Others observed : “ Ilis son (iopa is rough and unmannerly. If 
he be appointed Commander-in-Chief he will constantly cause dissensions in 
the ga^a. His brother Siriiha, however, is tender-hearted and would be able 
to please the gorier. If the gcrio agrees we shall elect him as the Commander- 
in-Chief.'’ As this proposal was agreed to by all they went in a body to 
Siihha and offered him the post. Sithlra said “Gopa is my elder brother. 
Please appoint him to the post.” Tliey replied “Sirhha, the post is not 
hereditary in your family. Whoever is agreeable to the gam will be appointed 
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to it. If you do not agree we shall select another.'’ Siiiiha, considering it 
to be highly undesirable that the ix)st should go out of the family, accepted 
the offer and was anointed Commander -in-Chief with great pomp and 
ceremony. 

The official desi)atches of Vaiali hitherto commenced with the phrase ; 
“ Thus commands the gotta with Khaiodu as their head {Khatttln-pramukha 
gum)." When Sirhha became the Commander-in-Chief his name was sub- 
stituted for that of Khai>da in the above phrase. In course of time a letter 
with this phrase was sent to the village where Gopa was residing. Having 
learnt from it that his brother had succeeded his deceased father in the post 
of Commander. Gopa grew angry, went to Vaisali, and asked Sirhha whether 
it was fair on his part to supersede the claims of his elder brother. Sirhha 
having narrated in detail all the circumstances, Gopa grew angry with the 
Licchavis of Vaisali and pnKceded to Rajagrha. There he was appointed 
chief minister (agrdmatya) by king Bimbisara. 

In course of time the chief queen of Bimbisara died and Gopa wrote ta 
his brother pro|)osing the marriage of the latter’s second daughter Upacela 
with the King. Simha wrote back accepting the proposal. But he reminded 
his brother that it was the convention of the gana of Vai^G that the daughters 
of the city should be married only to its own citizens. He. therefore, pro- 
posed that Gopa should come to the garden and he would send Upacela there 
to be taken away secretly by his brother. 

When Gopa arrived at Vai^li Simha asked Upacela quickly to dress 
herself and put on her ornaments. But the elder daughter Cela, coming to 
know of this, alsrj dressed herself. In tlie meantime the presence of a foreign 
enemy in Vai^G became known by the sound of the Yakima’s belU and caused 
great uproar. In the hurry and confusion Simha mistook Cela for 
Upacela and took her to Gopa, who at once placed her in tl\e chariot and 
proceeded towards I^jagrha. Some people of Vaisali followed tliem, but 
were repulsed by Gopa. 

Arrived at Kajagrha Gopa discovered his mistake and went sorrowfully 
to the King. He told the King about tire astrologer’s prediction that the son 
of Cela would kill his father. The King was, however, fascinated by the 
beauty of the youthful Cela, and said : *' The son kills the father c^i account 
of the throne. If I get a son from her I shall anointi him ipattfivandkam 
kari^yami) as soon as he is born.” So he married Cela with great ceremony, 
named her Vaidehi as she was brought from Videha country (vijoya), and a 
son was bom to them. 


1. It is related that a gate-keeper of Vaisali, having died, became a Yaksa. 
He directed the citizens of VaiiSK to build a house, for him (yakfostliana) and U> 
place a bell there, so that he might strike it \vhene\“er any enemy of Vai^li entered 
the city. 
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About this time Mahanama, a rich citizen of Vaii^h, had a daughter 
named AmrapaK {her supernatural birth from a plantain grove is described 
in details). When she grew of marriageable age princes, sons of minister. 
ire.^.his, sdrthavahas and other rich suitors from Krauhca, iSakya and other 
countries came to ask for her hand. Mahanama, afraid of mcurring the 
displeasure of these, brought the matter to the notice of the gana. A session 
of the assembly was held to disaiss the matter. When the daughter was seen 
by the members they decided that she was a stri-ratna (jewel of a woman), 
and so according to the convention already laid down, she was not to be 
married to anybody but was to be enjoyed by the gaija. .Amrapali thereupon 
asked for five privileges, viz. ( 1 ) She would be given residence in the quarter 
inhabited by the high class ; (2) No one- will enter her house so long as 
another was there ; (3) Any one who enters must give a fee of five hundred 
karsdpanas ; (4) In times of general house-search her house would be inspect- 
ed on the seventh day; (1) Exit from, and Entrance to, her house should 
not b<' observed or discussed. The gatja argued thus : (t) Being the jewel 
of a woman she deserves residence in the best quarter ; (2) It is meet and 
profier that only one should visit her at a time as otherwise there may be 
quarrel between the citizens ; (3 ) The fee of 500 kdrsdpattas is also reasonable 
lor she is in need of dress and ornaments ; (4) As regards the search on the 
seventh day it docs not matter whether it is conducted earlier or later ; (5) 
She is a public woman ; no one will visit her if he is observed at the time of 
entrance or exit. So the garja granted her all the five privileges she had asked 
for. 

Amrapali invited painters from various countries and asked them to 
paint on her walls the figures of kings, traders, mercliants etc. seen by them. 
When this was done she asked for their names and was told that ' this is 
King Pradyota,’ ‘ this is Kosala King Prasenajit ’, * this is Vatsa King 
Udayana,’ this is srenya Bimbisara, King of Magadha ’ etc. She became 
enamoured of Bimbisara. 

One day King Bimbisara, engaged in conversation on gcxxl topics with 
his ministers (satkathayd tisthati). asked them what sort of courtesan each of 
them had seen. Gopa said that the courtesan Amrapali in VaiSIi was exceed- 
ingly charming and accomplished in all the sixty-four arts and is fit to be 
enjoyed by the king. The king replied : “ If so, I shall go to VaiSali and 
visit her.” Gopa told him that the Licchavis of Vai^li were hostile and may 
do him harm. But the king said that a man roust have the courage of a man 
and went with Gopa in a chariot to VaiSli. Leaving Gopa with the chariot 
in the garden Bimbisara entered the house of Amrap^. Immediately the 
yakga’s bell was sounded, and loud shouts came from the angry* citizens of 
Vaiffifi. Bimbi^ra, having asked Amrapali, was told that they were search- 
ing the houses to find him out, ‘ Shall I then fly ?’ asked the king. * Dont 
be dejected ; ’ replied the courtesan. ‘ my house won’t be searched til! the 
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seventh day and so you may stay on till then.’ On the seventh day the king 
left Anirapali’s house, giving her a thin piece of cloth and a signet ring and 
saying “ if a girl is bom to you keep her with you ; but if a son is bom, cover 
him with this cloth, tie the ring on his neck and send him to me." Bimbisara 
was pursued by the iicople, but as on the previous occasion of taking out 
Cela. Gt)|>a fought and defeated them. The citizens of Vaisall resolved, as 
on the previous (Kcasion, that they would reUiliate on the sons of Bimbisara. 

-Amrapali gave birth to a son and stmt him U) Rajagrha along with some 
njorchants who were allured by the prospect of taking their gcMxls duty-free 
by liaving stamped them with the signet-ring. The child, as directed by the 
mother, went straight to the king seated in court (arlhadhikaram) and sat 
on his lap. On account of his fearlessness he was named Abhaya. 

King Bimbisara was not above adultery, (^ce while going on an elephant 
in the streets of Rajagrha by the house of a hesthin who had gone abroad 
with merchandise the latter's wife hH'came enamoured of him and threw a 
garland from the window towards the king. The king looked up and invited 
her to come. She said " My Ix>rd, 1 feel shy. you had better come in." .So 
the king visited her and she conceived, .^bout this time her husband sent 
news that he would reach home in a few days. The king sent a messenger 
to him asking him to bring some jewels from far off countries. Having thus 
contrived to keep off the Sreslhin for a sufficiently long time, the king had 
the satisfaction of welcoming the son liorn of her. He was named .fivaka 
and Kumarabhrtya. 

Abhaya and Jivaka. when growm up, reflected thus ; “ Ajata^tru, as 
predicted, will ascend the throne. So we should learn some arts in order to 
earn our livelihood.’’ (.)ne day a chariot-maker (ralhakdra), clad in white 
and attended by persons in white clothes, entered the palace. Having learnt 
that he would get a fee {vrtli) Abhaya also wanted to follow this profession 
and placed his desire before the king. The king having demurred, Abhaya told 
him that all the arts (sarva-£ilpdni) were worthy of being learnt by a prince. 
Thereupon the king irermitted him to become a chariot-maker. Similarly 
Jivaka, seeing a physician asked the royal attendants about him and was told 
that he used to tend upon the sick. If they recovered he was paid a fee, but 
if they died nobody cared for him.- He accordingly asked for, and obtained 
permission of king Bimbisara to learn the medical arts. Having mastered 
medicine he wanted to learn the ’ kapdlimocani-vidya ’ from a renowned phy- 
sician named Atreya of Talqa^ila. Bimbisara sent him to TakfasilA with a 
letter to king Pu^karasarin. 

2. This .seems to be the meaning of the passage which runs thus ; yady - aturo 
jfwutyabhisaratn tubhate I Atha preto na margyo na prcckyah. 
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Jivaka returned after having acquired great eflkiency in all kinds of 
medical treatment'^ and was twice consecrated as Vaidyaraja by the king. 

When Ajata^tru, prejudiced by Devadatta and Kalyaoamitra, killed his 
father, the virtuous king {dharmika dhaTmardja) Bimbi^ira, he was attacked 
with the disease called gulma. The royal physicians, w’hen askcnl to attend 
the king, said in one voice : “ your brother Jivaka is unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of medicine. When he is present how can we undertake the treatment ? ” 
So Jivaka was sent for. He thought thus : “ A gulma is burst open by either 
excessive delight or excessive anger. He is a sinner, and cannot feel much 
delight in any case. his anger must be provoked.” He then told the king 
that he would undertake his treatment if he (the king) would eat the flesh 
of his son prince Udayibliadra. The king at first got very angry and refused, 
hut Iiad ultimately to consent to the proposal. Jivaka concealed Udayibhadra 
and offered a dish of meat to the king saying that it was the flesh of the 
prince. When the king was about to take it. Jivaka struck him on the fore- 
nead saying : Thou hast kilUxi the father and are now eating the flesh cf 

thy son, O sinner.** The king got excessively angry and his gulma was bur.^t 
ofien. Theti Jivaka brought out Udayibhadra and told the king the artifice 
lie had to adopt for curing him. The king was pleased and consecrated 
Jivaka as Vaidyaraja for the third time amid great ceremony. 

As Jivaka got exceedingly proud, the. Buddha humiliate^d him by showing 
his greater knowledge of medicinal plants. Jivaka thereupon became a 
devoted disciple of the Buddha. 

52. Thi: Licchavis 

It will be obst^rved, on a comparison with the corresponding section of 
the Pali Vinaya texts, that practically the whole of the story, as given above. 
IS new. The scene in the Pali Vinaya is also laid in the court of Bimbisara, 
and the names of Abhaya and Jivaka also occur there. But the story concern- 
ing the birth of the former is lacking and a different account is given of the 
parentage of the latter. So far, therefore, as the narrative loortion is con- 
cerned there is very little in common between the two versions of the Vinaya 
texts. It will appear from the above summary that the Vinaya texts of the 
Mulasarvastivadins contain important and interesting information regarding 
the history and social life of the Licchavis and Vai^li. In the first place 
we get a vivid contrast between the republican and the monarchical forms of 
government, the former being called ga^ddhtna, and the latter ekddhhta. The 
context in which Khai>da makes the contrast leaves no doubt about the truo 


3. Thiol Is treated in great detail and various diseases and their remedies are 
incidentally disaissed. The twenty-two pages devoted to it (pp. 27-48) throw very 
interesting light on the medical science' of those days and^ deserve full treatment by 
one conver^^ant in the old Ajxirvedic system. 
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democratic spirit which animated the citizens of Vai^li. Every important 
matter was discussed' in the assembly and ‘what was desired by ten was 
opposed by twenty,’ That the executive authorities were controlled by the 
assembly even in minute details apfiears from the change in the tone of ofikial 
despatches brought about by Khai>da's taking part in the deliberations of the 
assembly, and his application to it for the grant of a garden. 

It would appear that Senapati was the head of the state. Sithha was 
elected to this jwst by the assembly, and we must presume the same procedure 
in the case of Khaj>da though the election by the assembly is not specifically 
referred to. 

This democratic constitution, however, did not mean social equality. The 
division of the capital-city of Vai^li into three residential quarters based on 
wealth, and the restriction of marriage between equals in each quarter prove 
clearly the existence of class distinctions of a fairly rigid character. But that 
even a foreigner like Khaixla and the courtesan Amrapali were assigned resi- 
dences in the highest quarter shows the flexibility of the social rules. 

The convention, actually put into jiractice by the gtma in the case of 
Amrap^. that tlie most accomplished woman (or women) in the city of 
Vaiffili should not be married but remain an object of enjoyment by tliC' 
public, throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the 
age. It is interesting to note that in the Pali Vinaya texts, a pointed refer- 
ence is made to the courtesan Amrapali as having added lustre and distinc- 
tion to the city of Vai4iali.^ What is more, in order that Rfijagrha might not 
lag behind Vai^H, a similar courtesan is installed there with the consent of 
king Bimbisara. 

The personal character of this king is fully in keeping with this spirit. 
He gravely discusses with his ministers the type of courtesans each had seen 
and insist upon visiting Amrapali. He had also no scruple in having a love- 
affair with the wife of one of his own subjects whom he manages to keep at 
a safe distance by the exercise of his own royal authority. It is also worthy 
of note that the issues of both these illegitimate connections are reared 
in the palace and receive high distinctions in life. 

§3. General Political Setting 

The general political history of N-E. India, envisaged in the text, is also 
not without interest. In addition to Prasenajit, king of Kosala with his 
capital at SiSvasta, and Bimbisara, king of Magadha with his capital at 

4. That discussion formed an important feature in the working of the assembly 
is proved by the request to Khapda to express his ofnnion. Even the question of 
marrying his daughter was traced by Idahanama before the assembly. 

5. “Through that person Vesali became more and more flourishing" (Maba- 
vagga VII. 1, 1.) 
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RajagrhR. to both of whom frequent references arc made, mention is made of 
the kings Pradyota and Udayana. kingdoms of Videha, Varaijasl and Campa, 
and the tribal states of ^kya and Kraufica. Thus it presents the political 
condition such as we find in other Buddhist canonical texts. It evidently 
refers to the period before Afiga and KaAI were conquered respectively by 
Bimbisara and Prasenajit. The mention of Videha as a kingdom is. im- 
portant. Rhys Davids includes Videha among tlie tribal republics* and trans- 
lates the epithet Vedeliiputta, applied to Ajata^tru, as the son of the queen 
of the Videha clan." Both thc,''e views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text. For, apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom, it is 
clearly said that Ajatasatru’s mother was not a queen of Videha but the 
daughter of a citiren of Vai^li, and she was called Vaidchi as she was brought 
from Videha country. 

The 9tory of .Ajata^tni’s treatment by Jivaka brings t>ut the fact that 
the king had a son named Udayibhadra. This is in conformity with the 
Ceylonese tradition and opposed to the Purapic statement that Ajata^tru 
was succeeded by Dar^ka and the latter by Udayin. It i« thus evident that 
the Ceylonese Chronicles were based uixtn a common Buddhist tradition and 
(his considerably weakens the argument of V. A. Smith, with reference to the 
Ihinipic account of Dar^ka, that “traditions preserved in Magadha should 
lx; more trustworthy than those recorded at a later date by monks in distant 
Ceylon.’’’^ 

The king of Videha is said to have five hundred amdtyas with Khapda 
«■> (he chief or agtanmiya. This fK>st of agrdmdtya is also mentioned in con- 
nection with the kingdoms of Magadha and Kt>sala, though there is no men- 
tion of five hundred omdiyas in either case. Whether the body of five 
hundred amalyas denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be deter- 
mined. But although its exact nature cannot be defined it seems td be an 
interesting feature of the government. 


6. Cambridge History of India, VkA. I, p. 175. 

7. S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 134. According to Jain tradition Ajata^tru’s mother 
CdlanB was daufditer of Cetaka, Raja of Vaiiall (ibid, Vol. XXII, Introduction). 

8. Early History of India, Sid Ed., p. 47. 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
ANTIQUITY OF JAWAR OF JONDHLA (HOLCUS 
SORGHUM)-(FROM B.C 2200 TO A.D. 1850) 

Ml. R K. i'sODE, M. \. 

In July 1941 1 published a short i)ai>er’ on the History of the Fig { Ficus 
{Carica) recording its history from c. b-c. HKX) to a.d. 1800. My main object 
in preparing this i)ai)er was to record the histt)ry of this plant from foreign 
and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually assimilated by tlie 
Indian Materia Medica like many other plants of foreign origin. This pajx^r 
of mine has received letter appreciation- from Sanskrit scholars* botanists and 
medical men than 1 exixcted. Dr. Biibal Sahni* f.r.s.. Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow University, directed my attention to a recent book on the 
History o) Plant Sciences - by Howard S. Rood which has two chapters “ on 
the Iiistory of thv plant lore of the ancients, where Egypt and Assyria, Greece 
and Rome, China and early America are all adequately treated but “ one 
looks in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated, though not 
always gracefully acknowledged.” Dr. Sahni rightly obsc^rves that the Retro 
gressive Period (Chap. IV of Reed’s book) was retrogressive only so far 
as the occidental nations were concerned. 

The study of Indian culture in all its aspi^cts of which the history of 
Indian plants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out in spite 
of the wc^alth of material in Jain. Brahmanical, Buddhist and foreign sources 

1. Vide, pp. 125-136 of Neiv Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV (1941-42), 

2. Dr. F. M. Mehta, m.d., m,s. Chief Medica] Officer, Jamnagar State, who is 
deeply interested in Indian 13oLany and Ayurvedic System of Medicine suggested 
that 1 .should take up a systematic study of nthcr plants of medical and nutritive 
value. His constant correspondence with me during the last 3f years lias been res- 
ponsible for maintaining my interest in the history of Indian Medicine. I am thank- 
ful to him for supplying me extracts from works on medicine and botany not easily 
accessible to me in local libraries. 

3. Vide, p. 369 of Cunent Science, 1942, XI, No. 9 where Dr, Sahni’s interest- 

ing review of Reed's book appears. A copy of this review was kindly sent to me 
by Dr. Sahni. who wTole lo me on 12th January 1943 “ I have read with much 

interest; your NoU?s on tlie History of the Fig {Ficus Carica) . 1 think you would be 
doing a great sJeredee to Indian Botany if similarly you were to work out the history' 
of our knowledge of other common Indian plants of medicinal or nutritive value. 
Our own ignorance concerning this subject is; colossal and we can scarcely blame 
the wCvStern writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of the plant sciences/' 
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in contact with India from remote antiquity. It is, therefore, no fault of the 
Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge of our sciences 
as reflected in the literary and other sources now available for study. In 
view of the unsatisfactory character of the history of Indian plant sciences as 
(xiinfed out by Dr. Sahni I have thought it advisable to note down and record 
as many facts about the history of different Indian plants as I can gather 
during the course of my other studies p<;rtaining to the history of Indian 
Culture in all its manifold asjiects. As one such effort in the held of this 
lustory I shall deal with the antiquity of Ilokus Sorghum < fawar or fondhld) 
whicli is supix)sed to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated 
according to Sw'A.nson and Laude,' who iccord the following iwints regard- 
ing its antiquity ; - 

fi) Holcus Sorghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia. 

(u) Evidentv of it> existence about 2200 b.c. is furnished by one of the 

Egyptian tombs of this date. 

(in) In the Bible IBook of Ezekiel) tlie word dochtm occur.'. It is trans- 
lated by the word millet but it is iK)Ssiblc that it signifies the 
Sorghum. 

i ici The cultivation of Sorghum in Asia, particularly in India is very old. 

(v) Sorghum was grown as early as 3rd Century A.i). in China, where it 

was iirobably introduced. 

Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Produclx of India-' devotes some 
siiace to the history of Sorghum. I note below some points from his remarks: ~ 

(1) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India. 

(2) Sir W'atcr Elliot ixiinled out tliat the most general Sanskrit name 

for the crop, yavana, denotes in other connections a Greek, Muham- 
madan or stranger wlrile its Persian name jiulr-i-hindi shows that 
it reached Persia, at least from India. 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on “ the absence of a 

Sanskrit name as rendering the Indian origin doubtful.” 

( 4 ) Some writers have given Zurna or Ztka as the Sanskrit for this grain, 

but if that be the case, neitlier Dhiira or Zura has given origin to 
any of the Indian names. Ziira or Zurna is, moreover, cleaiiy 
derived from the Arabic Dhtira. The Arabic word has on the 


i. Vide Btiilelin No. 266 (tf^) by A. F. Sw ANSON and l.AiroE — " VaTielie.s 
»/ SoTShum in Kansas ' (Kansas State College of Agriculture and Allied Science. 
1-. S. A.j. This Bulletin was not accessible to me but the pertinent information was 
su|q>Ued to me by my brother Mr. R. B. Code, M.sc. Assistant Investigator Govt. 
Dry Fanning Scheme (1933 to 1943) and now Bio-Chemist to Govt, for the Bombay 
Province. 

5. Vide pp. 291-292 of VoL VI, Part HI, London and Calcutta, 4893. 
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Other hand passed into the Egyptian and perhaps also the Hebrew, 
so that it seems almost justifiable to say that the aboriginal people 
of India knew of and perhaps cultivated their indigenous Sorghum 
long anterior to the Aryan invasion. Indeed, it may be assumed 
that the Sanskrit people first learned of this grain in India, but 
gave themselves very- little concern regarding it. But. indeed, the 
absence of any allusion to it in the classic literature of the Sanskrit 
people can hardly be advanced as proof {xisitive that it was un- 
known to them. The religious associations of the grain, the obser- 
vances of cultivation and the multiplicity of forms of the crop, 
all point, to an antiquity quite as great as can be shown for most 
other articles of the humbler phases of life. The absence of any 
historic indications of an ancient importation and the presence in 
India of an abundant wild species that affords a large conspicuou.s 
edible grain seem, when taken in conjunction with the arguments 
already advanced, conclusive evidence in support of the opinion 
that many of the forms of this millet are beyond doubt natives of 
India." 

(5) “Smith (History of Bible Plants, p. 214) has endeavoured to show 
that the stalks of this millet were very probably the reed of St. 
Mathew and that the spikelets on its top were very likely the 
hyssop of St. John rnentioned at the crucifixion. The hyssop 
(Esob of the Hebrews) of Moses was a word used to denote any 
common article in the form of a bKxim or a material suitable for 
that purpose. If this view be accepted, the cultivation of Sorghum 
in Palestine may be regarded as very ancient."” 

The foregoing scholarly collection of facts and views bearing on the history 
of the Sorghum, though illuminating, is not conclusive so far as the antiquity 
of Sorghum in India is concerned. It is the purpose of this paper to record 
some useful data bearing on this antiquity so that the whole problem should 
be clarified by the application of the chronological method of recording 
tactual evidence adopted by me in my present study of the problem. In 
recording my evidence 1 shall follow the method of proceeding from the present 
to the past so that readers may know how far I have penetrated the mist of 

6. Ibid, p, 295. These remarks read in coniunclion with the existence of Sorghum 
iir an Egyptian tomb of 2200 b.c. may tend to confirm the belief that the Sorghum 
has very great antiquity say of more than 5000 years and if the theory of its impor- 
tation to India from Africa is accepted wc have to .suppose that this importation took 
place in remote antiquity prior to the Christian Era. The evidence recorded in this 
paper ^ows its existence on Indian Soil for the last 2000 years. It is for the 
students of the pre-historic Culture of India to investigate the exact period of the 
suggested importation. In the meanwhile vre may accept Watt's conclusion thal 
the Sorghum and iU^ varieties are natives of India. 
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antiquity gathered round this important grain the Sorghum, the sustainer of 
life in different parts of India even in its worst quality now rationed out to 
millions of my countrymen consequent upon the exigencies of the present 
world-war. 

John Graham published in 1839 his lxx>k on Plants growing in Bombay 
md its vicinity in which he refers to Jowaree and Bajree as follows : — 

Page 237 — Holcus (From Helko to draw in allusion to the supposed emol- 
lient properties of a grass, to which this name was given. 

Page 238— Holcus Shicaius — Bajree — extensively cultivated and forms a 
A try important article of food along Jondhala. 

Holcus Sorghum — Jowaree — ^J ondla. the great millet a well-known 
sMealia. The straw called Kurbee is reckemed very nourishing for cattle and 
is a substitute for forage for horses, when grass is not obtainable. 

KIdward Moor, one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society London, 
^.ived with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan in a.d. 1790-91. In his 
Narrative of the Operations etc. published in Ix)ndon in 1794 he refers to 
Jawary as follows : — 

Pafic 278- In Chapter XXI Moor gives liistorical and descriptive parti- 
culars t)f Canara and the Canarese. In this connection he states : - - 

‘ We learned that in times of plenty, the ordinary price- of provisions 
was in this proportion ; a bullock load of Joivary for a rupee or four sheep 
or twenty fowls : shetjp we have frequently picked at half a rupee each. A 
bullock load is eighty pucka seer which at a liberal allowance will serve a 
family of six persons a month. ’ On page 605 Moor explains Jatvary as A 
cKiin called in America and the West Indies Guinea Corn'" 

Yule and Burnell record usages of the Jowaur, Jowarree in their monu- 
TTiental work Hobson-Jobson.*' Thr^ usages are taken from st^urces dated 

7. Juwar is selling at 4 seers a rupee in Poona at present ( August 1943). 
Mwiit A.i>. 1799, when the Peshwa wa^ still niling at Poona its cost in the Deccan 
indicaicci by Moor’s statement “ a bullock-load of joivary for a rupee.” He further 
explains * a bullock-load as equal to tU) pucka seers. It is clear, therefore, that, 
the cost of jowary has increased 20 times. Students of Indian Economics should 
ponder over this contrast. 

Vide p. 465 of Hobsan-Jobsou (linden, 1903) - ' ” /owflwr, Jowarree S. Hind. 
linear, jutrr [Skt, yavaprakara or akdra ‘ of the nature of barley'.] Sorghum Vulgar e. 
Pers. (Holcus Sorghum L.) one of the best and most frequently grown of the tall 
millets of southern countries. It is grown nearly ail over India in the iinfiooded 
liacLs ; it is sown about July and reaped in November, The reedy seems are 8 to 
iO feet high. It is the chalam of the Tamil regions. The stalks are kirbee. I'he 
Ar. dura or dkura is perhaps the same word ultimately as jatvdr ; for the old Semitic 
name is dokn, from the smoky aspect of the grain. It is an odd instiince of the 
looseness which used to pervade dictionaries and glossaries that H. Drummond 
(Ulus, of the Gram. Parts of Guseratee etc. Bombay, 1808) calls “Jooab, a kind 
nf fntlse, the fo<xl of the conumon people.** 

11 
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c. 1590, 1760, 1800, 1813, 1819 and 1826. The earliest of these usages is 
from Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl (trans. by Blochman and Jarret) and reads 
as “ Jowari ” as will be seen from the following extract ; — 

'* C. 1590 — In Khandesh “ Jowari is chiefly cultivated, in some places, 
there are three crops in a year, and its st(x:k is so delicate and pleasant to Uu 
taste that it is regarded in the light of a fruit” {Ain cd. Jarett, ii. 223).” 

Other usages ■dia-l/OO ijouari), 1800 (jawarry). 1813 (juanee). 
1819 (joiwaree), 1826 {Joanee). 

Marsden in his book on Sumatra (London, 1784) refers to a kind of 
padde as “ paddee Jerroo " as follows : “ In the l^ampoon country they make 

a distinction of padde crawang and paddee jerroo, the former of which is a 
month earlier than the latter.” 

I cannot say if word “jerroo" mentioned by Marsden has any connec- 
tion with the word Jawar or /war. 

Rauiiunatha Gane^a Navauasta^* (c. a.d. 1640-1712) a friend of 
Saint Ramdas of Maharasfra composed a work on dietetics called the 
Bhojana-kuluhala (MS No. 594 of 1899-1915 dated A.c. 1803 in the Govt. 
MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona). In the 1st Paricceda of 
this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties of YdvanaUO'^ men- 
tioned as follows ; — 

Folio 5— “ 3pr JPUT: — II II 

I It It 

9. Vide my papers on this author in the Journal of th^ Bombay Utiivemily 
Vol. X, pp. 132-140. Annals (B.O.R. Institute) Vol. XXII, 254-263 and Jotirnal 
of S. M. Library, Tanjore, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-12. 

10. A Hindi Court-poet of Sevat Jaising of Amber (a.d. 1699-1743) has com- 
posed a Cookery* book (AflS* No. 1515 of 1891-95 in the Covt. MSS 

I.ibrary at B. O. R. Institute, P(x>na). The* name of this {xxi-t is 

he composted this work in a.d. 1739. In the following extract he describes the pre- 
parations of and as Current in the royal kitdien : — 

" 3f*r twi 

^ ^ ii% 3il;s^ 5*«ipr I 
^ 3ift ^ 3WT 3rwi ^tm i 

^ iMr ^ bHr ^ 

awf 3wr cn% sturii m 
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g?: I 

II II mi n 

STRSH# ^ sncl%|f«]^ I 

iJRSfspir tran |i || ” 


Folio 71—** JIPRR5 gs ” 


is mentioned in the foUowing extract :- 

3^^ I 


?JFC: 4?ii*wgT: wf^rrasrft h 

sltli^tseat II ” 


It will be seen from the evidence to bo recorded subsequently that Ydva- 
mla is a Synonym for Jawar or fondhld. 


Saoiiu StiNDARAGAiyi. a Jain lexicographer who composed his Dhdtiiratndkara 
in StUhvat 1680 - A. i). 1624 refers to Ydimidla or Jonndld as follows in 
his lexicon called the iiabdaralndkara' - 


(4lh Kdnda. verse 257) — 

3fhW55T II II ” 

In a Marathi document of a.d. 1541 published by the historian Rajawade we 
find fund hid mentioned as (fojhala) several times. I reproduce 

one entry from this document as follows 

“ *lf §0 

^llivni. 11^1. 11^1. ” 

NAR,\nARi in his medical glossary called the Rdjanighatffu composed in Kash- 
mir c. AX>. 1450 refers to Ydvandla and its properties as follows - 


Rage 360 — ^v, ) | 

ll \c II 




Sugar produced from Yavandla is called Yavariali Sarkord and is mentioned 
by Narahari as follows : — 


Page 91— « jnsRRft ( ) 

WO sRjftpfsn 11 II” 


11- £d. by Haigovinddas and Becharda^ Benares (Veera Era 2439). 

12. Vide Sources of Manaha History (Khaoda 17, EKxument No. 62). 

13. Ed. Anendashram Sanskrit Series, Poona, 1896. 
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King Madanapala of the race, ruling on the banks of the Jumna com- 
posed his medical glossary called the Madananigkaijiu^* in A.D. 1374. In this 
work he refers to Yavanala and its Synonyms as follows 

Pagt 

3i?n^ sra; ii c\ u 
qsRRS: gras; II it 

Wc have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragaoi (a.d. 1624) uses the words 

for 3lT«r«n«s that Madanapala (a.d. 1374) uses the word ;ganjg 
fOT Hemadri, the famous minister of the Yadavas of Devagiri 

(AD. 1260) composed a commentary called the Ayuu-cdarasdyam^' on the 
voluminous medical compendium of Vagbhata II (c. 8th or 9th cent. aj>. ac- 
cording to Hoernle) called the AstdngahTdaya. in which we find the word 
^ mentioned ; 

Sutrasthana, Chap. 14, verse 21 — 

II II 

Ilcrradri (a.d. 1260) explains in his commentary the word qp} Uui^a) 
used by Vagbhata II as follows : — 

" 3i^-?ir5Rr?5: ” 

This explanation shows that about 7(X) years ago the word which 

is given as an equivalent of by Sgdhu Sundaragapi (a.d. 1624), 

meant ^ a term for Jemar, which seems to have great antiquity. 

In A.D. 1220 Arunadatta, the Bengali commentator of the A^ahgakfdaya ex- 
plains the ^ of Vagbhata II {8th or 9th cent- a.d.) as follows in his 
commentary Sarvmgasundard : — 

“ 51^: ^ a%5; ” 

The variants for in the above line recorded by Vaidya Paradkar 

ate %1RP5, and 5jt<»lfe5. ” It is clear, therefore, that in 

the 13th century the old word for Jawm or Jondhla was known in the 

^ojiqq' or the Deccan as and its variants recorded above. 

The testimony of a Bengali commentator of a.d. 1220, which equates ^ 
with is further confirmed by the Malranubhava literature of 

c. 1250 A.D. In fact Cakradhara the founder of the 2viahanubhava Sect 
was very' fond of and its preparations. In a work (in Marathi) 

called the composed by Mahindrabhatta, the pupil of Cakradhara, 


14. Ed. (1902, Calcutta) by A.<ihubodh. 

15. Vide Edition of the Aftdngahrdaya by Hari Shastri Paradkar, N. S. Press. 
Bombay, 1938 with my English Introduction on Vagbhata II and his Commentators. 
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there are many references to or Jawm>^ I note below a few pf 

these references from the published edition^^ of Utacaritra : — 

Part I, p. 18— “ ^ »» 

Part III, p. 76—'' ^ 3ft »rNf ^ 

#= 3 ^: 3RSIT ^ »ng: ” 

Port IV- p. 48—“ i5t=5i ( l?ic?r ) Iw nt6i<ft4tRt qif9ning^ siRtw: 

3i5nft^ sTiff: a fv i^ airnpft^ ” 

„ — p. 49—" 3 ^ sterf ” 

— p. 51— “ in% ( ^unqRT ) * 15 : q|dt: ^ ?tqfqf 

q^tvSRiqr 3it 3qi5PS ” 

„ — p. 61—" gat ql«HT^ 'atvia^q r ^ tKOf ^ n^: ^ 

sraig %c5r aqtfW jcgT qRt^” 

,. — p. 62—" fizr qicBi: anft: qra^: 

‘ilttl'ftqift qlaq^tet: ntei^ SRiif 
»TtR3Rf ^q5!t: *PI nlflpft amWlOT; ” 

It is clear from the above extracts that in the Deccan of the 13th century 
the terms or 3fh=r^ (Hokus Sorghum) and its preparations 

were current. We also note here that the present custom of roasting the 
grain bunches of Sorghum and eating them in the field or at home was also 
current 700 years ago and these roasted grains were known as g^wT ^ 
term for these grains which has survived even to this day. The pastoral life 

16. My friend Prof. D. R. Bendre of the Commerce College, Poona, h:L^ brought 
to my notice the following references to ^iNoSl in a Camrese work of the 20th 
Century A.D.: — 

C. 940 h,o.-~X:anto IX, Verse 84 of (or pub- 

lished by Karnatak Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore refers to ^it3S 
(JoJa) : - 

(Dialogue betwecm and gicft “Setting aside the good deeds of 

the Lord (his chief and being false to ai )3 can one live 

thereafter? *’ ( Here ^JtoS ^Jawar). 

Canto A^ 42 (A soldier proceeding to the battlefield observes); — ^''How 
shall I repay if I don't kill so many horses and elephants '* 
(Here ^^to5— Jawar). 

I am thankful to Prof. Bendre for these references. 

17. by H. N. Nene, Parts I and H (1906) ; Part III and (1937), 
Nagpur. Cakradhara was' oontemporary ol King Kmharadeva (AJ>. 1247-60) and 
King Mahadeva (A.D. 1266-71) of Deva^ri. Hemadri was the minister of kings 
Mahideva and Ramachandra of Devaidri. In another Mahwubhava woik 

fJiRTS (by H. N. Nene, 1936) there are referencear to on pp. 18 and 38. 
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in the Deccan has not changed very much so far as the crop of Jondhld and 
its uses arc concerned. The custom of preparing or omelets from 

the flour of Jmdltld was also then current though we now prepare them from 
the flour of gram. This custom is worth renewing even in cities as Jawdr is 
now selling at 4 seers a rupee wiiile it was sold at 80 seers a rupee as observed 
by Edward Moor in a.d. 1790. In the encyclopaedic Sanskrit work called tlie 
Mdnmolldsa'^ comixised by king Somesvara or Bhulokamalla (a.d. 1116-1127) 
there is a section on Hunting ( ) in which the use of a jawar grain- 
bunch (or as we call it to-day) is prescribed for feeding the 

deer as follows : — 

P. 282— " qr q gll gH Eq ” 

Kesavasvami in his lexicon NdndrthdTnava-stmk^epa (a.d. 12th century^^) 
mentions and ^(511551 in tlie following line : — 

P 3 3^91131 ^ ii cii ii ” 

In a Canarcse inscription^*^ of a.d. 1166 we find a reference to aim merciiants 
and jicdri as follows ; — 

P. 110—-'K\\ these chief merchants not minding any tax granted to 
glorious God Cennakesava jwdri of one spoon (Sa(luga) from each 
shop” (lines 50-53 of the Inscription). 

Canarese Scholars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawdr 
from literature and other sources (before a.d. 1166) and I earnestly request 
them to do so. 

From the Deccan and Karnataka of the 12th century we now turn to 
Gujarat in search of the history of jawdr. We find that Ilcmacandra, the 
great Acarya of the Jainas (a d. 1089-1 173'‘) who lived at Patan in Gujarat 
composed a lexicon of Desi words called the Desindmamdla in which wc find 
the words "srlwrfesiT” and corresponding to the modern words 

Ml|ti aa and aiijpt respectively as will lx seen from the following 
extracts : — 

Page 151— II II 


18. Ed. in G. O. Series, Baroda, Vol. II (1939). 

19. Vide p, 118 of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Krislinamachariar 1937 - 

composed in the 12th Century,’' 

20. Vide p. 110 of Inscriptions in Northern Karnataka and the Kolhapur State 
by Prof. K. G. Ktindangar, Rajaram ColleRe, Kolhapur, 1939.— Date of Inscription 
No. 13 in which the reference to jwari occurs is Saka J08S - a.d. J1€€ ( Tuesday, 
Stk July). 

21. Vide my paper on Mammafa and Hemacandra (Journal of Tanjore S. M. 
Library. Vol. I, No. 1. pp. 9-13). 
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8T^ )i«ifi)(^aT irtvoi^NiV ^ • 

^RRT ^ ?feff 3cfspr II II 

Hemacandra (in the 12lh century) states that the word is also a 

desya word like t^ioorj^ari. i i this statement is correct we have to regard both 
these w-ords as dialect words current in Hemacandra’s time with some anti- 
quity behind them as Hemacandra has based his Desimmanidld on some 
earlier DesT lexicons now lost to us.-'- 

We have already seen that Madanapala mentions the word i®*" 

Jondhala. We shall see later that this word is very old. In fact it is used in 
the earliest medical text known as Carakasamhita. Cakropdtfidatta 
( A.D. 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term " as equivalent 

to jftsirc, a word current in his time in Bengal. I have found two refer- 
ences to'* 5jrrng’' in the Carakasamkita.'- ' which may be recorded bore : - 

Page 111 - -Sulrastkdna, Chap. 21, verse 2.5--- 

“35irfcit5i ipfinrat jri: i 

Wd: II li 

Page 149—sutTasthdm, Chap. 27. verse 17 — 

“ rafWdfw tpimrsRRSir #: ” 


22. Hcmaciindra coniposiHl a Sanskrit lexicon called the 

in which he notes the synonym.s’ of •!|«i*i|ro t - Jawar) as follows : — 

Page 475 - t Edition of aTfqvn^'^rjqfoi, with a .-.t^arale iiide.x volume) 

( ^ ) ^» 

" #R5: I 

qtsigfiq^I II V*'* II ” 

Hemacandra writes his own commentary <m the above lines as follows : — 

"jpreq ^ siraiTC*! ?rain®: •» 1 1» 

#I5R “ giRl” ( 3«IT ) 

II ^qRJRT It 11 

‘3^ 3RRT' l( VII V II II 

^ SI3H:, ^ ^ H ’ » 

n 'a u 

#5irat g®i»rw ii 

23. Ed. by Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, 1922— The B. O. R. Institute Govt, 

MS No. 66 of 1872-73 wrongly called 3Tfi^$l9%rTr is in fact Cakrap^datta's 
comm. on^«^?n —folio 14&- ?lct t!?n?T: ” 
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CakrapiLnidatta explains : — 

“ ^pnB: 5[& ^er: ” « a ranant in MS. No. 66 

of 1872-73. 

In the vernacular names of ]avcar--‘ given by Watts in his Dictiomry (p. 290 
of Vol. VI, Part III) we find the following names which come phonetically 
near to of a.d. 1060 : —(Hindi) — Janera-, (Beng.ali) — Kasn- 
jonoT ; (N. W. P. and Oudh)— /MMri; (PB) -junri ; Watt here records some 
other usages as follows : — 

( 1 ) Burmese — Pyoung ; ( 2 ) Zurna ( ‘— Sanskritized form of the Arabic 
name Dkura), Yavetndla, rakta Khurnah (Sanskrit) ; (Arabic) — ^Dhllra 
(zflra). loam, jawars ( -smaller millet), dhurat ; ( Egypt V- A'aydf durra ; 
(Chinese) —/iLffrt-fiflwg ( -tall millet) 

Yddavaprakdsa (c. '1050 A.D.) in his lexicon gjtqs f f t * refers to jawdr 
or jonndld as follows : — 


24. Ibid., p. Ill - footnote 3 explaining the term in verse 25 of Chap 

21 of Sutrasthdna records the following e.xplanation of as given by 

a later commentator of Caraka : — 

). 

We have already seen that Aru^ia or Aninadatta explains the word ^ 

in The variants of this 3TPq^cF are 3TtvTr55^, and 

The variant mentioned by an addition to these variants 

of Amijadatta’s text. 

25. The Prakrit EHcUonary called “ Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo " Calcutta. 192;i*28 

(p. 448) records the following usages' of (jiiari) : — 

A.D. 1143— (V) IVide p. 546 of cd. by Har Govindda.s. Bena- 

res. 1918-19.J 

c. AJX 1090 — (ii) t Vide (Paricceda I, Gatha 7.) published by 

^Sffe^vraT%Fnfn§Wrar, Benares, 1916.1 

We have already noted and (aftm irfeaff recorded as' Desi words by 

Hemacandra. g3n^(t and are synonymous. 

About the dates of the two Jain works referred to above I nolA- nere the remarks 
of W’internitz, Indian Literature, Vol. II, Calcutta University. 

Page 576 — “A voluminous Prakrit poem Supdsamha-Canyam by Lak^maija Gai]iin 
deals with the Story of the Seventh Tirthakara, This work, composed in the 
year 1143 a.d. a1^ contains 68 Apabhraihsa verses.’* 

Page 536 -^-' SurasundaThcariam by Dhanesvara, the pupil of Jinrfvarasuri and 
Buddhisagarasuri written towards the end of the 11th century is a voluminous 
romantic epic in Prakrit.” 

26. Ed. by Gustav Oppert.. 1893. 
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11 II 

%n55r n 

Hemacandra's lines in the AbhidhSnacintatnani quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines in the Vaijayanti. Evidently Hema- 
caiidra (a.d. 1089-1173) has borrowed from Vaijayanti (c. a.d. 1050) or from 
some common source. 

It is clear, however, from the statements of llemacandra and Yadava- 
praka^ that the following terms were used about a.d. 1000 for modem /oM'cr 
or /ofidhjd : — 

or ^sigpsT^t, 

It is for linguists to see how far Hemacandra’s grammatical explanation of the 
synonyms of jawdr such as " ^ ” etc- at® historically 

correct. 

Going backwards from a.d. 1000 we find that in a Tamil work of the Sth 
century A.D. the jawdr is referred to as Irungu- The modem word in Tamil 
for jawdr is Cojam. Irungu is mentioned in Jivakacintamtaii of the 8th cen- 
tury A-D.^*' 

Vagbhafa II (8th or 9th century A4>. according to Hoemle) refers^® to 
both ^ and qpfNr ' synonyms for jatvdr as follows 

n) Chap. 14, verse 21. 

" ii” 

(2) Chap. 7. verse 46 (This verse is taken from a ^ gi i p ^ S 

Chap. VIII). 

I have already recorded the explanations of Arunadatta and Hemadri r^ard* 

27. In response to my inquiry about Tamil refermces to jawar my friend Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Ran^aswami Aiyangar of Madras writes to me under date 16th 
August 1943 : — 

“Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, m.a. whom I had consulted writes as 
follows : — 

So far as 1 know Colum is a modern word. 

It was known in mediaeval literature as iTungit, The 5^ngham classic do not 
mention it nor the Stlappadhikaram nor the Kurid, The earlicssl reference is in 
fivakacintdma^i, 8th century A.D.” 

I am thankful to my ever obliging friends Rao Bahadur Aiygngar and Prof. 
Dikshitar for the above information. 

28. Vide Paradkar’s edition of the A^fUnSf^h/daya already referred to in this 
paper. 
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ing the meaning of the term ^ used by Vagbhata II and hence they need 
not be repeated here. 


Vagbhata I (c. a. a (>25 according to Hoernle) refers to jawar as "sjonij” 
in the following line of Chap. 7. verse 12 — ( 

?n*ns«»3«Tr: ) 




I1 II 


(See Chap. 8— “ igoffs etc." 


Unfortunately tlie conimcntalor on the clots not explain tlie 

word ^[[orfs the above line. . .He merely states how- 
ever, clear that the term was known to Vagbhata in the 7lh cen- 

iury A.D. 


In a Jain Prakrit work called the Tiloyapannatti iTrilokaprajnapii) 
which belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Digambaras and 
the author of which Jadivasaiia is a revered author of antiquity we find a 
reference to jatvar as cfOTR (Sanskrit ) as follows : 

.Page 157 - “ ^TROII^ JR5 gST?!' »Tlg*3TOr« I 

II 1U II ” 

Tlu> editors identify grifuiR with “ ‘ hi their Hindi 

translation of the above stanza, which incJudc*s amongst the best 

kinds of grain like wheat etc. The Tiloyapamwtti is assigned to the) 5th 
century a.d. by some scholars. At any rale this reference lo iTJUjrF?^ ( ) 

is ver>^ important, recorded as it is in a Prakrit text of great antiquity, incor- 
porating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jainas pertain- 
ing to Jaina cosmography, dogmatics, mythology and chronology. 

I have already recorded two references to in the Carakasanihita,'''- 

one of the earliest medical texts. According to Buddhist tradition Caraka 


29. Kd. by Pi. Kania.chandra Shasln Kinjavadt'kar. Chitrasliala Pres^. l^oc^na, 
1940, with the commentary called 5 1 %^^ by 

30. Ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Prof, H. L. Jain, Pub. by the Jain Saihs- 
kriti Saiiiraksaka Siingha, Sholapur, 1943, with Hindi 'Franslation by Ft. Balcbandra. 

31. 'Iliis tran^lation reads : 

" ) TO, nf, ^ 3TO, 

3VW 3^ HNfefRi % TO? jjNr siih I inun *’ 

32. Vide p. 33 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore Sahib of Gondal (London, 

1896) — "Some believe him have been bom at Benares 320 j-ears B.C.” — 

Pt. Durga&hankar K. Shastri (in his History oj Ayurveda in Gujarati, Ahmcdabad, 
1942, p. 87) makesf 5th century aj>. as the latest limit for the chronology of early 
Ayurveda Samkitds. He also states that Carakasarnhita and Susrutasamhitu were 
completed before 5lh Cent. a.I), (i.e. before a.d. 400 or so). 
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was the court physician of King Kani§ka* ‘ who is assigned by some scholars to 
the period a.d. 125-140. Whatever be the exact date of tlie Carakaseuhhita, 
the fact of its being one of the earliest medical texts before a.d. 400 or so is 
acknowledged by many scholars and consequently we may regard the term 
" 53jn5 ’■ the earliest usage of this term for jawar or jondh((7 so far known. 
As regards the other synonym for jawar viz. qqw i g which occurs in the 
Prakrit work of about the 5th century a.d. as "51*1*1155” I have to record 
its usage in another earliest medical text, the where it api^ears 

as " *) HH T aS ” Jis will be seen from the following extract : - 

Page 48 of Bhdasamhita (ed. by Asutosh Mookerjee, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, (1921) *1)51*1^ — 

" I 

II 

51% 55?*rt?ro; I 

3113 ( 5^«5PIT II 

tn^^KoS ^ mti #Tlt 5 ^ 1 
!gTir(gs)Rii^(?)f!5^ ^ wifr li ” 

The mention of and its projierties along with those of other gains 

like jigr, Bhelasathhitd indicates that anqq ieS is the name 

of a grain known to Bhcla. the pupil of ( 6th cent. b.c. ) . Atreya 

had six pupils “ each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 

teaching of the master in the form of a or romiiendium.” So far three 

of these Somhitas have been discovered. They are i^ 

form of the redaction by (2) ted. by Aslmiosh Mookerjee) 

and (3) recently published by Rajaguru Phndit Hemanij of 

Nepal. If the tradition atxrut tire .Atreya school of medicine is correct we 

have to regard the ^55^511 as earlier than the 3ifti %^l ^%5If preserved in the 

form of and jiublished by the N. S. Press, Bombay. There is a 

divergence of views about the chronology of these Sariihitas, which go by tlie 
names of Caraka, Bhela and Kdsyapa. It is, however, agreed to by all 
scholars that they are the earliest medical treatises that have come down to 
us from antiquity. 

33. Vide p. 256 of Vincent Smith's Early Hialory of India. Oxford, 1914 — 
Kani.^a came to the throne "viost probably in 7S a . p .” Dr. Fleet thinks that 
Kani^ka came to the throne " m 5S ac." 

Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar slates tliat /IsrogAofo is said to have been a con- 
temporary of Kaniska. Aivagho^’s Buddhacarilu wa.s translated into Oiinesc 
between 444 and 421 A.D. (Vide pp. 379 and 389 of Successtirs of Satavahenas. 
Calcutta, 1989). If the tradition about Caraka's connection with Kaniska is correct 
the date of Caraka is evidently before Aj>. 400. 

34. Vide prefatory Note to Blielasariikitd by Sir .Ashutosh Motrfeerji. 

35. Published, Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 1938. 
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Starting from a.d. 1839 we have now moved backward through centuries 
of the history of Jawar (Holcus Sorghum) and have reached the first few 
centuries of the Christian era, when this grain appears to have been cultivated 
and used by our ancestors and when also its properties were studied and re- 
corded by the earliest medical writers of those centuries. If this view based 
on the data recorded in detail in this paper is accepted we may be able to 
understand the significance of tlie following remarks of Lassen*® about the 
introduction of jawar into Italy in the 1st century of the Christian era : — 

“ Another Indian cereal Milium was not exported from India it is true ; 
but on the other hand its cultivation was introduced into Italy ten years before 
Pliny wrote this passage (Periplus Mar. Eryther p. 32). It is probably the 
kind of millet very common in India which botanists call Holcus Sorghum and 
the Indians guari or gawar in the vernacular.” 

As Pliny, the Roman author flourished between 23 and 79 and as 
there was contact of India with Rome in this century the probability of the 
cultivation of Indian jaivdr in Italy as suggested in the above extract cannot 
be ruled out in a summary way. In fact Prof. Franklin Edgerton** of the 
Yale University (U. S. A.) has found a reference to the city of Rome in the 
Sabhdparvan of the Mahdbhdrata which he has critically edited for the 
B. O. R. Institute Critical Edition of this Great Epic of India. 

The history of plants, especially when tliese plants have migrated from 
their original habitat to different regions of the globe, is necessarily interwoven 
with the history of the different people who cultivated them in remote ages of 
the history of the globe. I am quite incapable of getting access to the sources 
of the history of all these people and must confine my studies to such of these 
sources aa are available to me easily. Even this study of the history of the 
jawar must remain only as a sketch of this history made by a 
shaking hand on too big a canvas stretching from 2200 B.c. to a.d. 1850. 
The chronology of the sources from which I have drawn my data is somewhat 
definite for sources later than a.i>. 1000 but only relative so far as sources 
earlier than a.d. 1000 arc concerned. However, in the present stage of our 
chronology we have no other recourse but to represent only the current views 
about them, leaving it to future scholars to solve the problems of early chrono- 
logy on the strength of their own studies of the present sources and in the 
light of new sources, if discovered hereafter. 

About the several problems that arise out of the present collection of 
data bearing on the history of Jawar it is better to defer our judgment. We 
have no direct peep into remote antiquity and consequently the gleams of 

36. Vide Lassen's! History (English Trans, in the Journal of tiu Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Patna, Vol. X, 1924, Page 2S3. 

37. Vide pp. 262-266 of the Journal of the American Oriental Society Vol. 58. 
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light that are furnished by a few documentary references are the only guides 
that help us to clarify the age-long history of this edible grain which may 
have been cultivated in India even prior to the Aryan invasion as observed 
by Watts in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India. 

The following chronological table will show at a glance the evidence 
collected in this paper regarding the antiquity of Jondhald or jawdr : — 


Chronology 


Evidence 

J = Jondhlfit or Jauidr ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


B. C. 2200 j Evidence about the existence of J furnished by an Egyp- 
tian tomb (Swanson and Laude). 

J ( = ) mentioned in one of the earliest 

medical treatises like the and 

J referred to in the Bible according to Smith ( History of 
Bible Plants, p. 214 ). 

A. D. 100—200 J ( = ) Mentioned in 

J ( = ? an Indian Cereal Milium ) introduced into Rome 
in the time of Pliny ( a. d. 23-79 ) according to Lassen. 

A. D. 200 — 300 J Cultivated in China, where it was probably introduced 

from outside. 

400—500 J ( = sifloiRj = ) mentioned in of 

a Jain author. 

C. 625 J ( ) mentioned in of Vagbhata I. 

700 — 800 J ( = mentioned in the Tamil work 

1050 J { = #Ti?, etc.) mentioned 

by 

8th or 9th Cent. J ( == mentioned in the of Vagbhata II. 

A. D. 1060 J ( = ) mentioned by =q?Bqif5(^ a Bengali 

commentator of 

C. 940 J ( = ) mentioned in Canarese work qPTORa. 

108&-1173 J ( = #WF^3Tr, sfRRRS, 

etc. ) mentioned by in and arfiraia- 

1090 j ( = 33nft ) mentioned in a Prakrit work 
1100-1200 J ( = Jirasq®, #5TR5r ) in a i aiqMct^ q Of 
1116-1127 J [sisnaara (^i^Rl)] mentioned by Some^vara in his 
*lR#SRr. 
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Chronology' 


Evidence 

J -Jondlha or JavoSf { Holcus Sorghum ) 


1143 J (=^ft) mentioned in the Prakrit work 

1166 J mentioned in a Canarese inset iption. 

1220 J ( = ^ in ^%vinTEr ) mentioned by Bengali 

author 3{^oi^ in his Comm, on 3fSlWf^<l ( variants of 
are ). 

C. 1250 J ( = ^NeSl^ ^tsfosr ) mentioned in ffloSRKSf and 
( Mahanubhava texts ). 

C. 1260 J ( = ) mentioned by Hetnadri in his Comm, 

on the 

1374 } (=z qqjtta, ^TRT, etc. ) mentioned in the 

a medical glossary by 

C. 1450 J ("qiqqia) described in the of (in 

Kashmir ). 

1541 J ( ) mentioned in a Marathi document along with 

and 3 < 1 . 

1590 J gi-own in Khandesh ( Ain-uAkbari ). 

1624 J ( >j?tqf«5r, qqing, ^ ) mentioned by Sadhusundara- 

gani in his 

C. 1650 J ( qiqqi® ) described by Raghunallia Navahasta friend 
of Ramdas Saint in his Bhojatta-Kutithala. 

1739 J used in the royal Kitchen of Sevai Jaising of Jaipur 
( Rajputana ). 

1760 “ Jomri ” ( reference quoted in Hobson-Jobson ). 

1784 " Jerroo" a Kind of Paddy in Sumatra mentioned by 

Marsden 

1790 Description of J by Capt. Edward Moor. 

1800 "Jowarry’' ( Uobsm-Jobson reference). 

1813 “Juarree" {Hobson-Jobson reference). 

1819 " Joiwaree ” ( Hobsonjobson ). 

1826 “Joanee” {Hobson-Jobson). 

1839 Description of J by John Graham in his work on 
Bombay Plants. 



CAN WOMEN PERFORM SRAUTA SACRIFICES 
OF THEIR OWN ACCORD ? 

By 

Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR, m.a.. ph.d., f.r.a.s.b. 

Recently I fiave begun to revise my article on “ I.X'.kkan of the iSala- 
vahana Period *’ which f contributed to the Indian Antiquary a (quarter of a 
century ago. In that connection the Naiiaghial; Inscription of Naganika is 
engaging rny si)eciai attention. She is here credited with having alone jjer- 
formed a number of Vedic sacrifices, and as Biihler has. 1 now think, correctly 
inten^reted ; and not her husband Satakarni. in association with her consort. 
Naganika, as I then wrongly thought. Rapsr>n practically agrees with Biihler 
in saying that the inscription is a record of sacrifices performed and donations 
made by Queen Naganika, the wife of king Sfitakanii, acting apparently as 
regent during the minority of her son Vedisri. Biihler however admits that 
according to tlie Sastras women are not allowed to offer srauta sacrifices but 
that disabilities attaching to the st*x were moved by Uic fact that the queen 
must have been ruling as guardian of her son, the prince VMisrI. The con- 
clusion is agreed to by Rapson- though he dcx:s not adduce any reason in 
support of it.* But is it permissible for a woman or even a queen to i>erform 
\ edic sacrifices acairding to the Smritis ? Manu. e.g. does not allow even the 
initiation of women. " The nuptial ceremony says he “ is stated to be the 
Vedic sacrament for women (and to be equal to the initiation), seiving tlie 
husband (equivalent) to the residence in (the house of the) teacher, and the 
household duties (the same as the daily) worship of the sacred fire.” Else- 
where he says : For women there is no sacramental rite witli sacred texts— 
thus the law is settled. Women. Ix'ing destitute of knowledge and not conver- 
sant with Vedic texts.” * Nevertheless, when the ManU’Smriti was being com- 
piled, women did sometimes perform sacrifices. Why else should Manu lay 
down that “a Brahman must never eat at a sacrifice that is offered by one who 
is not a Srotriya, or by a village priest igrdmarydjin) or by a woman . . 
Thus Manu places a woman on the same footing as a non-Srotriya, i.e. “ a man 
who is a Brahman but is not conversant with Vedic literature.” Both, it 
seems, were in the habit of iierforming sacrifices in the time of Manu. But 
who could have ixrformed sacrifices for them ? Is this possible for anybody 
who is not a specialist in sacrificial knowledge and practice ? He must surely 


1. Cat. Ind. Caits, Andhras, W. Ksairapas. Intro, pp. XX and XLV. 
2 Manti-smrH, II. 67. 3. Ihid., TX. 18. 

4. Ibid., IV. 305. 
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be a Brahman, and, I am afraid, for that specialisation, a Siotriya also* 
Manu-smriti was composed or was in the making when Hindu society was in 
a transitional state. At one time Manu is made to say that ‘ for women ther^ 
is no sacramental,* and at another time he admits that women can perform 
sacrifices though no Brahman, shall eat at these sacrifices. 

We shall now turn our attention to another section of Sanskrit Literature, 
namely, to the Srauta-sutras, which deal with sacrificial literature, and which 
alone are the authority on the subject whether a woman is entitled to perform 
a Vcdic sacrifice in her individual capacity. These are the Purva-mimamsa 
sutras composed by Jaimini alias Badarayaaia and commented upon by 
Sabara'Svamin. Anybody who reads Mimanisd-darsmia, VI, i, 3, 6-16 will be 
convinced that woman is perfectly entitled to the i3erformance of any israuta 
sacrifice. The opposition is here led by Aiti^ayana. It is very difficult to 
say whether he was a Smrtikara at all. But he leads the opposition by saying 
that in the Vedic text Darsa^Piirna-niQsabhydm svarga-kdmd yajeta, the word 
svargarkdmd is in the masculine gender ; therefore man. not woman, can per- 
form a sacrifice. Badarayana, that is, Jainini, answers this question by saying 
that the term svarga-kdma denotes a collective class consisting of persons who 
have the one characteristic of possessing the desire to attain fieaven by means 
of a sacrifice without any distinction being made between the individuals 
constituting that class. Hence even women are understood by that term and 
included in that class. 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the capacity of 
women to perform Vcdic sacrifices. One such argument, the most important 
of them, is that wealth is necessary for performing sacrifia^ and that men 
are possessed of this wealth, whereas women are not. Women are like chattels 
as they are liable to be sold and bought. They are sold by fathers and 
bought by husbands. They have thus no right to the property cjf their fathers 
or to that of their husbands. The Vedic texts say that “ a hundred chariots 
shall be given to the guardian of the bride : and (in the Arsha form of mar- 
riage) one ox and one cow This is apparently a price to induce the bridc*s 
father to part with his daughter and cannot be construed as a religious act. 
Again, it may be urged that a woman may perform sacrifices with wealth 
which she has earned by cooking food for others or by savings from the food 
given her. But as she is another's property, the acquisitions must belong to 
him. Whatever she does is in the service of her husband Whatever may 
thus be acquired by her belongs to her husband. The Smrti has it : “A 
wife, a dave and a son have no property of their own. Whatever they earn 
is the wealth of the man to whom they belong." 

Such is the line of argument urged by the exponents of the opposite view. 
Badaraya]]ta begins the reply with the curt remark that so long as the earnest- 
ness to obtain the fruit of the performance of a sacrifice is common to both 
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males and females, it presupposes the capacity of a woman to own wealth. 
If.i-by slavishly conforming to the Smtti, woman is made a dei)endent upon 
others and considered destitute of all wealth, then obviously the Smrti is in 
ajiiflicl with Sruti. 'I'his is not right, this is not just. Therefore, if she is 
desirous of the fruit of performing a sacrifice, she ought to set the Smiti at 
naught, possess herself of wcaltli and perform a sacrifice. Surely it is im- 
possible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smrti when it is pitted against 
the Sruti. But, as a matter ot fact, w'omen are ix>ssstssed of wealth, says 
Badarayajia. Thus at the time of marriage when the bride is presc;nted to 
the bridegroom, the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the brick: ; dharme chdrthe cha kdnie cha ndfich riLavyd, “ she shall not 
be thwarted in the performance of religious acts idharma), the ac<iuisition of 
wealth {artha) and the fulfilment of legitimate desires ikunia)” When 
therefore tlie Smrtis of tlu^ inc«'ipacity of the wife to jx^ssc^ss wealth, that 
is very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti. Again, what is called tbt 
piirciiase of a girl, is not a purchase a.t all. Tt is a religious act, pure and 
simple. In the case of a purchaser there is always the variation of price. Tlu’ 
gift of a hundred chariots {sutamatiTatkam) d<x*s not vary and is a conshmt 
quantity whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful. ^^bara-.svami reniarks 
that this may be a sale in cc»nformity witli the Smrtis but is or»iX)sed to the 
6rutis. The Srauta Sch<x)l therefore disapproves of it, and stands fast to the 
conclusion that the girls arc not sold. There are Vedic texts also in sup- 
port of the i)ioix)sition that womcjii have the capacity of owning and posses- 
sing wealth, t^abara quotes at least two. But this much is certain, says he, 
that woman is tlx' owner of t^drinayya, ‘ property received by her at the time 
of marriage.’ Sahara (urthoi remarks : t>atyaiva gatamanunuiiant kriyate. 
'Sven that whicli is acquired by the husband is admitted (as hers)'" 

What is the upshot of the above discussion ? Tin? woman according to 
the Srutis not only can have her own wealtli but can also participate in the 
possession of her husband’s wealth. She is neither bought nor sold at any 
time of marriage. And if she has but the di^sire of attaining the fruit of a 
6rauta sacrifice, she can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or jointly 
with her husband if both so will it. If there is any Smrti w’hich lays down 
an ordinance to the contrary, it has to be ignored, disregarded and completely 
set at naught. If such was once the srate of things, it is no wonder if Naga- 
nika, wife of SatakarDi, could [x^rform not one or two but several f^rauta 
sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, elephants, kino and 
so forth, as is quite clear to any scholar who studies the Na^ghat Cave Ins- 
criptions. 4;? After Naganika not a single inscription has been found describing 
the celebration of Vedic sacrifices by any queen or woman. But that there 
was Brahmanic revival can scarcely be doubted. And we find number.s of 
kings and princes performing iSrauta sacrifices. It is possible that their queens 
may have joined their husbands in these celebrations. 

12 
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Now, thitit remark of iSabarasvamin quoted above requires further con- 
sideration in this connection, viz. paty-mva gatam—mumatmh kriyate, 
"even that whicti is acquired by the husband is admitted {as hen) This 
can best be put to tlic lest in the case of poiiticai rule or soveieigirty. Arc 
diey co-partners or joint owners of a kingdom or both ? Not far removed 
in time from Queen Naganilct was her descendant Gautamiputra Satakanji 
whose Nasik Cave Inscription No. 5 contains an order to Samaka (Syamaka). 
the (XBcer at Govardhana. It is really a copy of the grant of a fresh plot of 
land he issued to the Buddhist memks staying in his Cave, in lieu of the old 
one which had bm>mc iincultivable.'' llial the original was a tegular deed 
of grant may be seen from the fact tliat the text bristks with fiscal terms and 
contains at the end the name of the engraver and the date of the original 
donation and the actual e.xecution. But who issui« this order to the office! 
at Govardhana ^ Not Gatrtainiputra S.atakan.ii by himself, but he and his 
wife together. She has been therein called not only jivasuta (one whose son 
is living) but also rtljamill/i, the king's moth<T. the latter two epithets obviously 
referring to lier son V^asishthiputra Ptiiumavi, who was then a niler. Tliis 
clearly shows that (Jautamiputra and his wife were Ixrth at least co partners 
in the iSatavahana sovereignty. But could airy one, of them issue a grant 
sseparaU'Iy in his. or. above all. on her owm, name without refereiKe to the 
other party? It is true that no such instanaj is fojthcoming 
from the Aatavahana txjriod. But atxrut the middle «>f the seventh 
century belong two grants issued by Vijaya-malradevI, wife of Chandraditya. 
who was the elder broUier of the Chalukya overlord Vikramaditya of Badanu. 
We have not one, but two arpper plate chatters issued by htr.^ These grants 
she has made indei'iendently and without the ratification of her husband or 
their suzerain Vikramaditya. And what is most noteworthy is that immedi- 
ately after meirtioning her name as Vijaya-bhal!tarika, the favourite crown- 
queen trf Prlhvl-vallabha Mahniuja Chandiadilya, has btx;n sixsifu^ 
the date of the charter as follows ; sva-raiya-panchama-sarhvalsara Asnarytija- 
patiri^niasya dviliyaywh vishuveJ The first part of this phrase has been 
rightly rendered by Fleet as “ in the fifth year of her reign.” Evidently the year 
of her reign is to be taken as also the year of her husband’s — the joint reign of 
her husband and herself. Vijaya-bhatlarika and Chandraditya must thus be 
taken as ruling together so that the regnal year of one can be the same as 
that of the other, P'rom the details of this date Kielhoni has calculated it as 
equivalent to 23rd September a.d. 65&.* The fifth regnal year of Vijaya- 
bhat^rika raises one question, namely, whether there is any other evidence 

5. E. /.. Vol. VUI. p. 73. 

6. /. A.. Vol. VII, p. 164, II. 13-15; Vol. VIII, p. 46,' 11. 15-18. 

7. Ibid.. Vol. VII. p. 161. n. 15-16. 

8. List of Insc. South Ind. No. 23. 
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to show that the king and the queen reigned conjointly. Attention may in 
this connection be drawn to the Bankapura Inscription of Saka 977 when the 
Kadamba chieftain Harikesarideva is represented as administering the Bana- 
vSsi twelve-thousand, not alone and by himself, but in conjunction with his 
wife Lachchaladevi." Here is thus another epigraphic instance of husband 
and wife jointly ruling over a kingdom. 

That a queen could even uptil the end of the eighth century issue tlie 
grant of a village as crowned queen is clear from the Jethawai Plates of Sila- 
mahadevl.’* She has been described as ParamMvmi Paramabhalldrika Sri- 
SUorMhadevi,^' the great queen of Parumabhalldraka Mahdrajddkirdja Porame- 
ivara Dharavarsha <dias Dhruvarajadeva. who was a Ra$trakuta sovereign. 
And she was the daughter of the East ClKilukya King Vislinuvardhana IV 
of Voigi. Now, what about Silamahadevi ? Were her titles Paramesvari 
Paramabhaltdrikd empty and unmeaning ? In the prose iMrtion of tlie record 
which sets forth tlie details of the grant, she herself and alone issues orders 
to the officers concerned with the grant just as every donor king does. Ilius 
at the end of the record, the Dulaka and the officer who drew ui> the grant 
are represented as carrying out their respective duties according to the orders, 
not of IMiruvaraja but of Sila-mahadevi. And further there is absolutely 
nothing in the draft of the charter which indicated that any approval or sanc- 
tion was ever accorded to the grant by Dhruvaraja. This indubitably demon- 
strates what i§abara-svamin says,— namely, paly~aiva gatam-anumatmh 
kriyate, “even that whicli the husband acquires is admitted (as hers).” 

Things were different in tlie twelfth century a.d. and especially in North 
India. An entirely different procedure seems to have been followed c.g. in 
the case of the (iahaclavala family. Thus (Jovindachandra of this dynasty 
had two Paltamahddevi maharajm, one Naymakelidivt, and the other Gosala- 
dtvi. Both were Pattamahadevi but apiparently not at one and tlie same 
time, because the first issues her grant in V, 1176 and the V. 1208. Though 
they were thus palla-mahadevi and are descrilxxl sauiala-Tdja-kTiy-dpdld 
which Kielhorn renders by “ endowed with all royal prerogatives ”, they are 
t^resented to have issued the grants, says the king, asmat-sammatyd, that is, 
“ with the express approval of myself (Govindachandra) Husband and 
wife were neither co-partners nor joint owners of any kingdom or, for the 
matter of that, of any property in the twelfth century a.d. Smrti domination 
was complete at least from this century onwards, in North India. Woman 
became a chattel in every sense of the term. 


9. E.L, Vol. XIII. pp. 168, 171 (1.28) and 174. 

10. Ibid., Vol. XXII, pp. 98 and ff. 

11. Ibid., Vol. IV. pp. 108ff.; Vol. V. pp. 11711. 

12. See c.g. B.I., Vol. IV. p. 109, 1.19. 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON GUPTA COINAGE 

By 

Dr. RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A.. p.r.s., ph.d. 

Gupta coinage forms an important branch of Indian Numismatics and 
presents many interesting features some of which have not been properly 
noticed. 

As is well known, Gupta coinage owes its origin to some kind of foreign 
influence. Samudragupta has the credit of inaugurating the. Gupta gold cur- 
rency. It may be presumed that he acquired abundance of gold from his 
Digvijaya. or conquests in different directions, and this gold he utilized in issu- 
ing gold coins. The course of his conquests brought him into contact with 
the remnants of the retreating Kushan ixrwer in the Panjab and in the North 
West, and also with their coinage from which he acquired its technique. 

Thus the first Gupta coins started as imitations of Kushan coins and of 
their foreign features. But Samudragupta and the artists and craftsmen of 
Northern India in those days were not wanting in their own ideas and in- 
ventivenes,s on the subject of money-making, and were thinking of ways and 
means by which they might produce coins bearing genuinely indigenous Indian 
features. The foreign features with which the GupUi coins were inaugurated 
were gradually replaced by Indian features in their later coins. Thus 
Samudragupta has the unique credit that he both inaugurated and Indianized 
Gupta coinage. 

The degree of Indianization shown in the Gupta coins is thus also the key 
to their chronology. 

Samudragupta has shown his numismatic genius and inventiveness by 
issuing as many as eight different types of coinage. This variety of coin-types 
was followed as an example by his successors and forms a characteristic fea- 
ture of Gupta coinage as a whole. 

There is a deep underlying reason inspiring this variety in numismatic 
performance. The Gupta numismatic technician was, in the first place, seek- 
ing wajis and means by trying experiments in a variety of designs by which 
the foreign features of the Gupta coins with which they started could be 
progressively eliminated and replaced by appropriate Indian features. 

To take an example, the earliest coins issued by Samudragupta were of 
the Standard Type, but both its Obverse and Reverse are full of Kushan fea- 
tures, because this type is the closest copy of the Kushan design of coinage. 
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There is, howler, even he^^ aa attempt at the mingling of Indian with foreign 
features. But . these Indian features are very few, and that only on the Ob- 
verse, as indicated below : 

(1) Tile Gupta king wears a close-fitting cap instead of the peaked 
head-dress of die Kushan king. 

(2) The Garu<ja standard in place of the Kuslian trident. 

(3) 'Die jewellery worn by the king is Indian. 

Barring these three Indian features, the coin shows the following Kushan 
features : 

(1) TTie dress of the king is Kushan, viz., coat and trousers. 

(2) His name is written vertically. 

(3) The standard is bound with a fillet. 

(4) The altar and sprinkling of incense (.as found on Kanishka's coins). 

(5) The halo round the king’s head. 

The Keversc is a downright cojiy of the late Kushan 'Ardoctisho' 
Reverse. The Goddess is even given the ‘Comucopiac \ the Greek horn of 
plenty, in her left ami, and fillet in outstretched right hand. Even the bade 
of the throne which lost its meaning is kept up by the Gupta coin-makers. 

The Standard Tyiie of coinage was followed by the Archer and the 
Battle-Axe types which mark an advance in the process of their Indianiza- 
tion. The unmeaning standard copied from the late Kushan coins is replaced 
in these types by more understandable and appropriate objects like the bow, 
the battlc-a-xe, or a crescent-topped standard, while the arrow takes the place 
of the Kushan altar. The bow and arrow recall Visluiu :S3Tfigi, as mentioned 
in an Inscription. 

As lias been already stated, Samudragupta issued as many as eight types 
of coinage, admitting of variety of designs within some of these types. These 
eight types are : 

(1) The Standard (5-6) Tiger 

(2) Archer (7) A^aniedha 

(3) Battle-Axe (8) Chandragupta 

(4) Kacha 

This variety gave a large scope to experiments in the Indianization of the 
Gupta coins and the progressive replacement of their foreign by indigenous 
features. The stages of this process are marked out in the different types of 
coinage as indicated below : 

(1) The king’s head-dress which from the start was a close-fitting cap 
in idaoe of the Kushan peaked or conical head-dress. In most Indian 
coins such as the Tiger Type, the king wears the Indian turban and on 
some varieties is even bare-headed. 
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(2) iThe jewellery worn by the King or Qaeen, such as ear-ring, nedclaoe, 
armlet, or anklet (worn by Goddess on Tiger-Type). 

(3) The King wears the Indian dhoti or waist-doth on both Tiger- 
arul Lyrist-Types. 

(4) Introduction in place of Ardochsho of Indian Goddesses : 

(1) Lakshmi marked by her favourite flower, lotus, (a) which she holds 
in lier hand (as on Battle- Axe-Type) in place of the Greek and foreign object, 
the Comucopiae; (b) which is used as foot-stool (as on Battle-Axe Type); 
(c) on which she is seated (as on some varieties of Battle-Axe Type). 

Lakshmi on some coins is seated on the Indian Modkd or wicker-stool (as 
on Lyrist type), or on throne wiUiout the Kushan back (as on some vaxictics 
of the Battle-Axe Type). 

(2) Goddess on Lion who is Durga -Himhavahini with her feet resting 
on lotus (as on Chandragupta I coins). 

(3) Goddess Gangd on makara (as on Tiger-Type). 

(4) Goddess Sarasvati on the Lyrist Type, seated on tnodhd. 

(5) Introduction of the (Jueen on certain a)ins (the Chandragupta I 
and Asvamedha coins). 

(6) Garuda, vehicle of Vishinu, surmounting the starKlard. 

(7) The Indian weapons of war and hunting, such as Bow and Arrow 
(on Archer type). Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle-Axe Type) which take 
the place of the Kuslian Standard, the arrows taking the place of the Kushan 
altar. 

(8) The Dwarf who had a traditional place in the Indian royal house- 
hold (as seen on Battle- Axe-Type). As stated in Kautilya’s Arihasdslra, tire 
King’s menial staff traditionally included persona) attendants marked by 
physical deformities or deficiencies, such as the Kubja (hundhi-back), Vdmana 
{dwarf), Kirdta {alpatanu, ‘ of small body ’), Muka (dumb), Badhira (deaf), 
Ja4a (idiot), and even Andha (blind) (My Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Times, p. 106]. 

(9) The Asvamedha Type inspired by a specifically Indian conception 
and institutimi. 

A similar study may be made of the coins of the Later Gupta Emperors 
showing variety of Types giving scope to the gradual introduction of Indian 
features. Chandra Gupta II issued five types of coins, viz. : 

(1) Archer (4) Lion-dayer 

(2) Couch (5) Horseman 

(3) Oihatra 
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The Indian dement of the Archer Tyiie is seen on its Reverse in the 
Cioddess seated on throne without back and holding in left hand lotus instead 
of Comuoopiae. Lakshnfi thus replaces Ardochsho. 

Other varieties of this type show more Indianisation : e.g. ( 1 ) The Lotus 
Reverse instead of the Throne Reverse. (2) Wheel (Vishnu’s Chakra) above 
Standard on Obverse. (3) Replacement of the conventional Kushan dress 
of the King by Indian dress, waste-cloth with sadi. The C'Mofrn-Type is 
Chandra Gupta’s own innovation, 'fhe umbrella is the Indian symbol of 
sovereignty, while it is borne by the appropriate attendant, tlie Dwarf, as 
prescribed in the Nllisastras. Certain specimens show Grxldess l.^kshm! rising 
from lotus as Padma-sambhavd. In general, we may say that Chandra Gupta 11 
introduced in his coinage the following Indian features, vie., the figures of 
Couch, Chhatrn, Lion, Horse, Dwarf, Garduda and LakshirrF on. or springing 
from lotus. 

It is needless to pursue the study further in regard to later Gupta coins. 
We may note in passing the more marked of the Indian features introduced by 
Kumaragupta I in his new coin-types known as (1) Swordsman y,2) Peacock 
(3) Pratapa or two Queens-type (4) Eleptrant- rider type. 

Hitherto, we have been arnsidering the {xrint that the variety of (mpta 
Coin-Types was dictated by the needs of experimentation in evolving genu- 
inely Indian Type; of coins which would no longer be modelled on the foreign 
Kushan typ(!s to which they owed their origin. But there was also a deep 
historical and ixrlitical roasrm for the variety, in addition to numismatic 
necessity, liach ty|ie of coins is charged with a political significance, signi- 
fying a stage in the expansion of Gupta Power by conquests, and this is indi- 
cated by an appropriate legend which is alsi> refreshing in its variety. In 
some instances, the coins are possessed of a territorial or regional significance 
to which appropriate expression is given by symbols. 

To illustrate this point from the coinage of Samudragupta, we may say 
that his earliest Standard type shows the standard as the flag of his authority 
planted by him in the various territories conquered by him “ in hundreds of 
battles”, as stated in the legend. His victory won in countless battles was 
due to his invincible heroism expressed by the appropriate legend Pardkrama. 
Tlie l^end of the Archer Type brings out the chief weapon of his iwwer as a 
charioteer who could not be opposed, as stated in the k'gend Aptatiralha. 
The Battle-Axe Type indicates another weaixrn of his iwwer. the. formidable 
Parahi by which the God of Death, or Yama kills all, as indicated in the 
fe ypn d KrifSnta-Pm'afx, The legend Sanmdjochchheitn appearing on his 
Kachtt coins points to the completion of his programme of Digvijaya. 

His coins also reflect both War and Peace. Peace is celebrated in a 
variety of appropriate coin-types such as the Asvamedha type, the Lyrist 
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type, or the Tiger-type. 'Fhe Lyrist-type is the most Indianised type of 
Saniudraguiita's coins on which he introduced the Indian ‘ Wicker-stool,’ 
and possibly ttie Goddess Sarasvatl on the Reverse as the ‘ Goddess of Music,' 
instead of the usual l^kshinl. because tlie lotus of Lakshml is omitted. 

Thus the Icgtiids on the coins change with tlw changing emphasis on 
l)f)ints of the king’s achievements both in War and Peace. 

But, as has been stated above, some of the coins liave a distinct regional 
or territorial significance. For instance, the Tiger tyiie introduces to us the 
king as a hunter of big game like the Tiger. His success at tiger-hunting 
justitic'd tile legend Vydahra purOkramah on the coin. He can certainly des- 
cribe himself as being ixisscssed of the prowess of the tiger. But the Reverse 
of the coin brings out its liidden regional signilicance. It shows a (^oddois 
si.tndiiig on Makara which helps us to identifi' licr as Goddess Gahga. Slw 
is introduced as the standing witness of Samudragupta’s conquest in the 
valley of the (langes, with its swampy and forested tracts which were, and 
are to this day. liie alxxle of the Royal Bengal Tiger and gave scoiie to big- 
game-hunting by the king. Thus the Goddess Gang;! and the Tiger are aptly 
associated on these coins. 

similar regional significance attaches to the remarkable Lion-Slayer 
Ty{x; of coins issued by Chandra Gupta H with a large variety of designs 
depicting the king hunting down the lion in different ixwitions on the obverse 
and on the reverse an ajjpropriale Goddess seatetl on lion in all possible p<isi- 
tions. The Goddess is no doubt Durgn simha-vfihini. 

Like tlie Tiger-type of coins, these coins also fx^ar the appropriate legend 
Simka-Vikrama which is analogous to V yaghra-parakrania. On some coins, 
the king calls himself Narendra-Smika, or Siniha-Chmttha. 

The large variety of iiositions given to the lion as it is hunted down by 
the king shows how the king had a iiassion for lion-hunting which captured 
his imagination so much and was given publicity as the favourite royal sport 
even on his coins. It is further to Ixj noted that while Samudragupta was 
thinking of the tiger as his big game, his son was more obsessed by the li(Mi. 
There seems to be a deep underlying reason for this differenci; between the 
father and the son in resixxA of big game hunting. The Tiger type of coins, 
as already stated, celebrates Samudragupta’s conquests of the Gangctic valley 
abounding in forests which to this day «> plentifully breed the Royal Bengal 
■Tiger. The Lion type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta 11 has a similar 
regional significance and cekbrates his conque-st of regions which are the 
habitat of the lion. It cclebrate.s his conquest of the. :.^ka Satrapy of Sau- 
rashtra, or mtxlem Kathiawad, which is the abode of lions to this day. 

It is thus ixissibic to trace the working of designs of historical and terri- 
torial significance in the fashioning of many a type of Gupta coinage. 
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There is also another small point of Gupta History on which light is 
thiown by corns. It concerns the names of the Gupta emperors. It seems 
that of the name Chandra Gupta II, Chmidra is to be taken as the king’s per- 
sonal name and Gupta as his surname, the name of his family, so that his nanK‘ 
is to be written in its correct fonn, Chandra Gupta. This is revealed in tlie 
legend on some of the copper ci>ins issut^i by Candra Gupta 11. the coins 
classed by Allan under Ty|x^ IX. The obverse of the coins bears the simple 
legend Chandra and iK^t Sri Chandra continued by the sulTix Gupta on the 
Reverse, as shown in the 0)pper Ojins of Tyjx* VI 11. It may also be noted 
that some varieties of the kings Lion-Slayer Typt- of gcxxl coins Ixar the signi- 
ticant legends. Narcndra-CAfl«dr(/ or Simhz-Chandra, indicating li^at the king’s 
[Xjrsonal name was simply Chandra. This fact revealed by the coins will help 
to solve one of the difllcuUics in identifying king Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar Inscription with emix^ror Chandra GufJta II when the emfxjror’s 
mime is proved to Chandra, and not Chuandra fkipta. 



AGALOKAKA AND THE KINGDOM OF AGNI 


Hy 

Dr. B. Ch. CHHABRA, m.a., m.o.l.. ph.d. ). Ootacamund 

The expression Agalokaka, an explanation of wliicli is attempted in this 
paper, iKCurs in a partly damaged Prakrit inscription incised on a marble 
pillar which was discovered a few years ago at Dharanikota in the Guntiii 
District of the Madras Ih'esidency.^ The pillar is referred to in the inscription 
as dhamachaka-dimya, Sanskrit dharmachakrn-dhvaja. In fact, it is the con- 
secration of this marble dkvaja that forms the subject matter of the record. As 
stabxi therein, the column was erected at the eastern gateway of the Mahil 
vihara. belonging to the Buddhists of the PTirva^iliya ‘iccl at Dhahakada, the 
modern Dharanikola. 

The person who set up or dedicated the dharmachakra'dhvaja was a minis- 
ter {aynacha, Simskrit timdlya), who is dcscribcn:] to be an Agalokaka Atapora, 
Wo arc told that his name ‘ has apparently been omitted in the record. His 
epithet Atapora has l3een considered to corrt'spond to Sanskrit Arddhapaura, 
and he is llius alleged to have Ix^en a resident of Riddhapura, identified with 
Rithpur in the Amraoti District of Berar. .Another view is that, instead of 
Ataporena, >ve have perhaps to read Atahervua, Atabera being a personal 
name.^ This view apix^ars to be more acceptable for two leasons : in the 
first place, it dis^x^nses with the unwarranted supixisition of the donor s name 
having bixm omitted in the record ; and secondly the position of the word con- 
cerned in the sentenci* indicates that it ought to lx-: tlx- name of the jxirson 
rather than an attribute of him- It may, however, he admitted that the name 
Atabera sounds rather quwr, cs(x?cially when comparc^d witli the other two 
narruis that occur in the inscription, to wit. Khadanaga (Skandanaga) and 
Virakhada (Viraskanda), this latter being the name of the donor’s father. 

As regards the term Agalokaka, it is in all probability to be taken as 
an attribute. It is supposed to allude to the original horn<.» of the donor.* It 
has accordingly b^*en explained as an emigrant from Agaloka. ' No attempt 
has, however, been made to identify this Agaloka. 

It is clear from tlie above explanation that the word Agalokaka is to be 
analysed as Agaloka •?- ka, the first comporx nt b^*ing a jiropcT name, ;ind the 
latter a suffix with the mt^aning ‘ belonging to ' or ‘ hailing from ’. Nothing 

1. Epigtaphia Jndica. Vol. XXIV, pp. 256-60. and plate. 

2. lind,, p. 257. 3. Ibid., p. 259, footnote 10. 

4. Ibid., p 257 . 5. Ibid., p. 260. 
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indeed can be said against the plausibility of this analysis of the term. Now, 
considering the nature of the dialect employed in the record under discussion, 
it may not be wrong to equate the form Agalokaka with Sanskrit Agnilokika, 
which vrould denote ‘ one hailing from Agniloka This leads us to the ques- 
tion of the location of a country of that name* To all appearance, it is iden- 
tical with the kingdom of ‘O-ki-ni (Akni or Agni),’ mentioned by the cele- 
brated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiaiig, which has been identified with ‘ Karsfiar, 
or Kara-shahr. near the lake Tenghiz (BagarashT in the Eastern or Chinese 
Turkistan." From the pilgrim’s description of the land we gather tliat in his 
time the influence of the Indian culture was very much in evidence throughout 
that kingdom and that especially Buddhism was in a flourishing cotidition 
there. There are, says he. “ some ten or mort^ Smigh/irdmas with two 
thousand priests or so, lu'Ionging to the Little Vehicle', of the school of the 
Sarvfistivfidas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-jTo ) 

We lufther learn that ha-hian, another well-kiiov/n Chinese pilgrim, whost' 
visit to India preceded that of Iliuc^n Tsiang by more than two centuries, had 
also in the kingdom of Agni about ai>. 4fK).‘* Even in his time Buddhism 
was thriving there, as according to his testimony * there were four thousand 
monks, students of the Hinayana, in the territory.’^** All this indiaites that 
the law of the Buddha liad reached there long previously, resulting in a free 
interamrse between the p(K>ple of India and those of that country. There is 
thus nolhitig against the supiX)silion that the pious donor of the dharnmehakra 
dhvaja at Dlmnakada had originally hailed from that far olT northern region. 

One word more. It is said that it was Hiuen Tsiang who first employed 
the term ‘ O-ki-rii and that it was an attempt on his part at Sanskritising the 
indigenous name of the kingdom. Fa hien refeiTed to it under the name of 
Wu-^i or Wu ki. Aiiotlu r name, given by Chinese historians, of the same is 
Yenk'i, which is supfK)sed to be identical with Yanghi, Yanghi is a Turkish 
word for ‘fire’.'^ If the present surmise is correct, the donor of the marble 
pillar would be the first to give the Turkish name an Indian garb. 

6. It goes without saying that the word aga in the original has been taken bore 
to be a corrupt form of agtii. Compare Panjftbi or agg and Hindustani dg. For 
the rest, the derivative form is analogous to aiamaka, meaning ‘ gardener ' which has 
been equated with Sanskrit ardmiku. JL Ltiders, A List of Brakwi Imtriptxom. 
No. 756. and p. 214 under dramika. 

7. S. Beals, Si yxi-hi (Buddhist Hecords of ihc; Western World), Vol. I, p. 17. 
and footnote 52. also p. xix of the Introduction to the same. 

8. Ibid,^ p 18. 

9. Ibid., Introduction pp. xi-xii. 

10. Sir Anrel Stein, Serindia. V'^ol. Ill, p. 1181. Legge, Travels of Fa-kien, 

pp. 14 If. 

11. T. Watters. On Yuan Ckwangs Travels in India. Vol. I, p. 46. For yi.i 
another reference to this pilgrim’s visit to the kingdom of Agni. see also ibid., Vol. II, 
p. 331. 
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Dr. N. P. Chakravarti. Deputy Director General of Archaeology in India, 
who kindly went flirough the article while still unpublished, has made a very 
happy suggestion conarming the explanation of tlie term Agalokaka. He 
equates it with the Angaiaukika of the Brahmaiujapuram. whicli according to 

Mr. N. L. Dey, was ‘the country of the Ahgalaukikas situated below 

tlie junction of the Hydas|jes and .\kesines ■ If this view is correct, tlie 
donor of the Dhanakada pillar belonged to the Angaiaukika tribe and hailed 
from the Panjab. 


12. Nnndo Lai Dey. The Geographical Dictioiiary oj Ancieni and Medieval 
India, p. 8. 


LOKACARYA OF THE SRl-SAMPRADAYA 

By 

ROMA CMAUDHURl. m.a., u. phil. (Oxon.) 

Piilai Lokacarya was ihe son of Va^ka Tiru-Vithi Pillai, son of Nam- 
Billai. He flourished in the 13th century A.i>. and was the founder of the 
TenKalai or Soutliern School. 

Lokficfirya is the aullior of eighteen Rahasyas or Tamil treatises on the 
ViSMadvaita School, viz. (1) Mumuk§u -padi, <2) I’rameya-sekhara, (3) 
Navaratna-nvila. (4) Tani-praijava, (7) Yavacchikappada. (8) Dvaya, (9) 
Arthapancaka. (10) Sara-siuiigraha, ill) Parandapadi, (12) Tsri-vacana- 
bhugaflii, (13) Saipsara-sainraiyani. (14) .Sriyah-pati-padi. (15) Carama. (16) 
Arcii^i, (17) Nava-vidha-sambandha and (18) Tattva-sekhara. 

Of these Artlui panatka, 'I'attva-traya and Tattva sekhara arc the chief, 
all of which have lieen rendered into Stuiskrit. 

ITte Artha pancaka is a theologiad treatise, concerned with e.xp!aining 
and expounding the maiit points of the Vaisiiava theology. 

The 'rattva-traya is a philosophical work, comtrosed on the model of 
Yamunacarya's " Siddhi-traya." It deals with the three tenets of the Visi§ta- 
dvaita School, viz., the cit or the individual soul, the acit or matter, and Isvara 
or tlic Supreme Soul. Although this work can boast of no originality of 
thought, yet its special merit lies in its succinct, yet very lucid and cltarming 
way of expression, entirely free from polemical arguments etc. 'I'he views of 
other schools have been refuted of course, but vtTy briefly and simply. It is 
specially suitable for thost* who want to be acquainted with the fundamental 
ideas of the Vi^Madvaita School without entering into any logical wranglings. 

The. Tattva-4ekhara. too. is a philosophical work of equal simplicity and 
lucidity. It consists of four prakaraijas or chapters. The first and the second 
de.il with the suiiremacy of Vi$iju, the third deals with the nature of the indivi- 
dual soul, and the fourth with the supreme end of man. In the beginning of 
the fir.st chapter, tattva-jhana or knowledge of truth is defined as the knowledge 
viz. that recourse to the Lord’s feet is the only means to salvation. And such 
a tattva-jhana is attainable from the Vedas, the Smrfis and the Puraijas. The 
Lord is, as usual, Narayaija. He is the cau.se of the world. He is the object 
to be worshipiJed by those who are desirous of emanciiiation. He is the giver 
of salvation. For all these three reasons. He is the Highest Being ( para ) . The 
first chapter establishes the first reason, viz. the causality of the Lord, and 
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rejects the casuality of other Deities, such as Siva and Miraioysssrbha. Nara* 
yaca alone is the uncaused first cause, not subject to transmigratory existence 
or karma. 

The second chapter establishes the remaining two reasons, viz., that the 
Lord is the object to be worshipped and the giver of salvation, and not iSiva 
or any one else. 

ITie third chapter begins with the most important ctiaracieristic of the 
individual soul, viz., its absolute dependence on the Lord in every respect. 
This is emphasised again in the fourth chapter as well, it being tire main 
pivot on which Lokacarya bases his theory of salvation. The individual soul 
is, further, different from the body, the sense-organs, the mind, the vital- 
breath and buddhi, self illuminating, of the form of bliss, the substratum of 
knowledgiti and bliss, eternal, atomic, jMire, and an attribute of the Lord. 

The body is not the soul, otherwise the facts of reargnition and memory 
cannot be consistently explained. The body changes day by day, the body 
which one possesses during childhotxl is not exactly identical with the body 
which he has during youth. Hence unless there be a constant principle in the 
midst of all changes, the experiences of the past cannot be recalled or recog- 
nised. This conclusively proves lb:it the Sfjul is something different from the 
body. Further, the body is a whole of many parts or limbs. Now. if each of 
these limbs be endowed with consciousness, i.e. be the soul, then there will be 
many souls within the same bixly, and there will be no comprehensive sense 
of egoity (mamatva). If again, only one among the limbs be the soul, then 
the experience of pleasure and pain on the entire body becomes inexplicable ; 
further on this view, on the removal of that particular limb, the entire body 
loo should become unconscious • which, however, is never found. Heixxi the 
Ijody is not the soul. 

The external sense-organs, too, cannot be the soul. In that case, one 
particular saise-orgfin must be able to grasp everythiirg, the eye e.g. to tas‘e, 
smell and touch— which is an evident absurdity. Similarly, a man who has 
become blind must cease to have any other sensation. Thus, no external sense- 
organ can be the soul. 

'fhe internal organ or mind too cannot be the sr>ul. Otherwisii, there 
must be knowledge of everything at all times. Attention, inattention, memory 
etc, are explicable only if the antalikarai.ia be taken to be seniOthing different 
from the soul itself. 

Similarly, the vital-breath is not the soul. Knowledge, which is not last- 
iiig. is not the Soul, the constant principle. 

Nor is consciousness, pure subject-objectless consciousness, the soul. Here 
Lokacarya gives very brief and easily intelligible summaries of Ramanuja’s 
criticisms of ^rpkara’s theories, as ermtained in the !§ii-Uia$ya, such as. 
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Jnatitva, or the attribute of being a knower, belongs to the soul itself and not 
to mere ahaqikara, tliis latter being but a non-sentient something. Nor can 
it be said tliat Jnatrtva results from the reflection of consciousness on aharii- 
kara, for consciousness itself being (according to the opponents) devoid of 
JfSatrtva. can by no means impait it to another. Nor can it be said that just 
as the face which is manifested by the mirror inheres in the mirror, so cons- 
ciousness which is manifested by antahkat<uia inheres in the latter- - for to say 
that the self-luminous consciousness is manifested by the non-senlient consci- 
ousness is just as absurd as to s;ty that the sun is manifested by tht; burnt coal. 

In the same manner, Ijikacarya gives a short and ea.sy summary of Rama- 
nuja's contentions in his sti-bha$ya viz. that the “ 1 " (aliamartlia) persists 
even during dei^p slaip and .salvation. Thus, the soul is diflerenl from the 
body and tin; rest, and is a knower or Jfuita. 

Knowledge is, by nature, bliss. Hence to say that the soul is |X)ssessed 
of knowledge is to say that it is [xtsscssed of bliss. In ordinary life, of course, 
it is found tliat some kinds of knowledge do not lead to bliss, such as the 
Knowledge of rejectible objects like ixiison, bricks etc. But tliese are due to 
the connection of the soul with adventitious circumstances, such as, body, 
kannas, eeoily, hut really all knowledge is nothing but bliss. 

'I'here is a plurality of souls, but the mutual differences among tliese souls 
are not due to t.f|>adhis or limiting adjuncts, as held by ^anikara. but are real 
and ever- lasting. 

In the fourth and the last chapter Lokacarya expounds his theory of salva- 
tion and the means to salvation. This is the most important chapter in the 
whole book, inasmucli as it brings out the main point of difference between 
I^okacarya and Ramanuja, the Founder of the school. 

According to Ixikacarya, the highest end of man or salvation is kaiipkarya 
or absolute servitude to the Lord. First, there is the full manifestation of the 
real nature of th^^ individual soul itself ; then the real nature of the Lord is 
directly intuited ; this leads to an intense love for the Lord ; and this, finally, 
gives rise to kaiqikarya or absolute servitude to the Lord, which is salvation 
itself. 

Thus this servitude is neither blind and automatic, nor suiier-imposcd and 
obligatory, — but is direct, intelligent, self-imixised and absolutely sixintaneous. 
Tlie individual soul docs not blindly submit and dedicate itself to the Lord. 
But it first realises its own real nature, its own utter insignificance and defects, 
as well as the supreme purity and majesty of the Lord ; tlien tliereby, comes 
to feel an intense love (priti) for Him: then alone, 'it s}X)ntaneously and 
lovingly dedicates itself to an eternal servitude of the Lord. In this way, 
Kairpkarya is based on direct knowledge (anubhava-janita) and intense love 
(pilti-karita). Hence such a servitude, instead of being a source of pain as 
ordinary servitude is, is the cause of highest bliss. As long as the souls are 
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in bondagie, they fail to rralise this bliss involved in servitude and engage 
themselves in other pursuits in vain searches for real happiness. But when 
they, at last, come to realist? it, they become free, enjoying eternal bliss in the 
service of the Lord alone. Thus, servitude to the Lord is bliss, freedom, salva- 
tion. 

The Carvaka view. Lokacarya jxnnts out, that salvation nteans the un- 
hampered enjoyment of earthly objects is not correct, since the soul being dif- 
feient from the body, mere physical pleasures carmot lead to the highest goal 
of men. 

Nor can it bt? said that Kaivalya or mere realisation of one’s own .self is 
salvation, for tlte individual soul being es.sentially deix*ndent on the Lord, it 
cannot abide by itself without serving its Master. 

The annihilation of the self is not salvation, as held by the Buddhists, 
for the self is eternal. 

The destruction of the attributes of the self-substance, such as knowledge 
etc.. t(X) cannot Ix' salvation, the self being eternally iX)ssi«;sed of knowledge. 
Nor is salvation a mere negative state of absence of pain, but is a positive 
state of otcmal ha)>piness. 

The sanikarite view that salvation consists in the ce.ssation of avidya hx^ 
is equally untenable. Acwrding to this school Brahman, being absolutely 
nitvise$a, |X)s.st'ssts no Wiss. Hence if salvation be nothing but an identity 
with Brahman, then salvation can by no means be said to be a state of 
supreme bliss. 

The view of Bhaskara that salvation means removal of the IJpadhis too 
is open to the very same objection. If salvation be said to be the full mani- 
festation of the so-long hidden bliss, then the questi(»n is : Whose bliss is 
tliis ? It cannot be the manifestation of the bliss of the individual soul itsidf, 
for the individual soul has no existence during salvation aca>rding to this view. 
Nor can it be the manifestatif>n of the bliss of the supreme sf«rl, no obscuration 
of the supreme soul’s bliss being ever ix)?sible. 1 f it be held that such an obs- 
curation is |X)ssible in the region connected with Upadhi, the Lord must cease 
to be omniscient. 

Finally, the d<xdrin«; of salvation as held by the advexates of natural 
difference-non-diflcrenco too is tqually unreasonabkr •; Yadav'apraka^). The 
freed soul btung different from the soul in bondage, the former cannot be 
subject to the miseries of the latter ; the Lr)rd being non-dilTerent from the 
individual soul, the former will be subject to tlic miserii?s of the latter and 
will, here, remove tliem Himself by His own omnipotence ; as such individual 
souls themselves will have not to exert themselves at all for salvation and 
salvation will become automatic and universal. 

Hence the true view is that salvation is the entirely .spontaneous and 
blissful servitude to the Ix)rd. 
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What is the ineans to the attainment of such a salvation ? According to 
Lokacarya, the means to salvation is prapatti leading to bhakti, Prapatti, 
otherwise called nyasa, saraiiagati etc., means resorting to the Lord and sur 
rendering one’s self completely to His mercy, and men of all castes are entitled 
tc ft. It consists in not transgressing the commands of the Ix)rd and devoting 
one's self to what is commanded by him ; in trying to grasp the Ijord’s omni- 
potence ; in earnestly longing for Him alone day and night ; and, finally, in 
having a full-fledged knowledge of Ills strict impartiality. rh».: knowledge that 
the Lord is omnipotent, and as such capable of favouring any and every" one, 
yet being impartial, does not do so at random, bin. favours only those who 
hjivc resorted to iikn alone, naturally leads one to such a prapatti. 

Prapatti leads to the oestiiiction of even Piarabdha-karmas, and those 

who have resorted to it become free at once, though thifiugh the wish of the 

I.x>rd, st>me such freed souls continue their earthly cxistenct^ for the good of the 
world. Hius Lokacarya admits the doctrine of Jivan-mukli, not supported 
b^.’ Hrunanuja and other Vaisi.utva teachers. 

Prapatti brings abcfut salvation not Kcpaialely by itself, but by generating 
bhakti. Bhakti means continuous dhyana or meditation. Such a meditation 
is nothing but a direct vision of the Lord ( pratyaksa-samanakfiiaK By a 
pieix-r and disintercrsUxl txrfonnance of one’s duties in life, the daily (r.ityc'O 
and occasional (naimittika) duties, and by the practice of tranquillity, self- 
amtrol <’tc.. tht'. merits and demerits, i c. all karmas, are destroyed, thereby 
obstructions in lire form of rajas and lamas an^ removed, and thereby alone 
the full rsnd ^iaccejrsfiil practice' of dhyftna hecoTTfCS ]>ossible. In this way. 
meditation cu3mprises all ethicai virtues. 

Neither pure knowledge by itself, nor actions by Iheinstlves, nor a combi* 
nation of knowledge and action can itad lc> salvation. 

f.okacarya ends his work b\' |ii:)inting out again that ialvati(»n is nothing 
but kairpkarya and the means thereto is nothing but prapatti. this latter know'- 
ledge being the only true knowledge or tattva jnana. 

According to him, of the two ingredients of salvation, prapatti and bhakti, 
the fornii.T is by far the more important ont?. 

And herein lies the chief difference betwt'en Ramanuja and Ixikacarya. 
According to Ramanuja, too, the individual soul is ever subordinate to the 
Lord, in b<.>ndage as in release. But he nevei' emphasises kaimkarya or absolute 
servitude to the Lord to such an extent as I-okacarya does. Wliat Ramanuja 
emphasises is not seivitude to the Lord (kainikarya), but fellowship with 
Him (sayujya); not the realisation of one's own insignificance, but the realisa- 
tion of one’s own real greatness and perfection. Thus ttccording to Ramanuja, 
as a part and adjective of Brahman, the Great, tlie individual soul too is great, 
and when it becomes free, it realises itself as great, good and pure-similar 
even to the Great God Himself, and not as a mere worthless and insigni- 
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ficant creature, incapable of claiming any intimate fellowship with the Lord, 
as held by Lokacarya. 

Similarly, althougii Ramanuja admits prapatti, he is reluctant to give it 
so great an importance as Ldcacarya docs. According to Ramanuja, active 
and intelligent devotion, and not mere passive self-surrender, is the means to 
salvation. But according to Lokacarya, though knowledge, action and devo- 
tion all play a part, prapatti is by far tlie most important means.* 


*(1) Tattva-nimaya* PP. 7fl. vide Panca-ral>a.wam. (.2) Taliva-fieklrara pp. 1-2. 
i3) Op. cit. p. 1. (4) Tativa-prakasa, p. 2. (5) Op. cil. pp. 3tT. (8) Op, cit. 

pp. 13 fl. (7) Op. cit. p. 21 ff. (8) TatLva-5ekhara, p. 37. (9) Op. cit. p 53. 
(10) Ta'.tv.i-4tkhara, pp. 37-10. (11) Op. cit. i)p. 4111. (12) Tattva-sekhara, 

pp. 42 IT. vide Sn-bhSsya 1. I. 1. (13) “Tasmat JMnasya Snandatvam eva 
svabhavam” op. dt. p. 50. * Evaipbhuta-jMnavattvam atmano nanditatvam.” (14) 
Tattva-Sekliara, pp. 51-52. (15) Op. dl. p. 56. ''Ta.sinan niruosa-niratiSaya-nanda- 
svarupa-paramatma-kaiipkarya eva mok§ab” vide also p. 55 and pp. 60-61. (16) 
Tattva-Sekhara, p. 54. “ SvanjpaUiirbhava-purvakarp nitya-nirdosa-nis-sima- 

oandakam, sa-vibhutika-samasta-kalyana-gupatmaka-parainatma-yathStinyanubhava* 
janita-pnti-karita-kaiijikaryain.’’ vide also p. 60. (17) Tattva-^ekhara, pp. 55, 60. 

(18) Op. cit. pp. 54-55. (19) Tattva-Sekhara, pp. 55-56. t20) Tattva-&khara, 
pp. 64-^. (21) Tattva-iidEhaia, p. 65. (22) Tattva-sekhara, p. 67. (23) Tattva- 

4d(hara pp. 67-68. (24) Op, dt. p. 70. (25) Op. cit. p. 69. (26) Vide Gadya- 

traya. 
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'fhe Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, who was a contemporary of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir (855*883 A.C.). is an epoch-making work, which 
created a revolution in the history of Alaipkara literature. This date and the 
chronological status of the work are confirmed by other internal and collateral 
evidence. But a doubt has been raised about the identity of the authorship 
of the work, which consists of two parts. Karikan (original verses) and Vjtti 
(the prose elucidation). JVIM. P. V. Kane following tlie due given in the 
preface of the Nirnayasagar Press Edition raised in his History of Alamkara 
Literature the problem of the sciiaratc identity of the authors of the works. 
Ke collected all the relevant data, internal and axtema!. which tend to create 
a presumption in favour of the separate identity of the two. While MM. 
Kane tentatively suggests his view, which is based upon certain observations 
of Abhinavagupta, the commentator of the Dhvanyaloka, later writers are 
more dogmatic in their tone. Dr. S. K. Dc is categorically positive that the 
Kdrika portion is the work of a predecessor, which was expounded by .4nanda- 
vardhana. The data, on which the theory is based, are however the same as 
addua^d by MM. Kano, but the difference in tone among the later writers 
is worthy of remark. It seems that the belief in the separate identity of the 
author of the Karikd from that of the Vrtti has become traditional. It is re- 
markable that this recent tradition is founded upon certain remarks of Abhi- 
navagupta, which are by no means free from doubt as regards their implica- 
tion, and is in direct conflict with the tradition among Sanskrit writers, both 
predecessors and successors of Abhinavagupta, who have emphatically asserted 
the identity of the authors of the original and the commentary. I have given 
a close and prolonged thought to the data, from which the theory of separate 
authorship is derived, and also to the other data, which seem to have escaped 
these writers ; and my conviction of the numerical identity of the author of 
the Karika with that of the Vrtti has deepened by every fresh consideration. 
I do not think the question to be a closed one and 1 propose to record the 
results of my reflections which may serve to stress the need of re-consideration 
and re-asses.sment of the problem with all its relevant issues. 

The doubt about the dual authorship arises from the differentiation of 
the author of the Karika from that of the Vrtti by Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary, Locana, on the Dhvanyaloka, MM. Kane has quoted pro- 
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fusely from Abhinavagupta the passages which distinguish between the author 
of the Karika and the author of tire Vjtti in his work, and I will contort my> 
self with the coirsideration of those passages, which seem to presuppose the 
numerical dilftreirce of the authors and will ignore those which seem to make 
a formal distinction. At the ver>' outset I want to inake it clear that the 
nrere distinction of the autJror of an original work, be it Sutra or Katikii, 
from the author of the Vrtli is not necessarily personal, but a formal distinc- 
tion, which is seen to be observed even when the same person is known to 
have composed both. The works, whether the products of the same or 
different authors, are different not only nuirrerically but in kind. It is 
usually the case that the two species of works are the products of different 
persons. Whether they are products of different or same writers, it makes 
no difference to the nature and status of the w()rks and their rnatuaf relation- 
ship, The Vjtti is only a commentary and as such is intended to explain 
v.’hat is succinctly or implicitly statc^d in the original. The original and the 
gloss are two different species of work and their role and status arc also 
different. The role of the corranentary is to explain what is implicitly con- 
tained in the original and it is an offence against the rules of exegesis to intro- 
duce matters foreign to the original. The offence is technically called uistilra- 
vyakhyam. The offence of utsulravyakhyunn is unpardonable on the part of 
a wmmentator and deprives him of all claim to audience. Pataniali. the 
author of the Mahahhd^ya categorically assert-' that what is stated in excess 
or in supersession of tlie original must be given short shrift ’ Nfige&i quotes 
in sui>po:t the dictum of Kumarila “ whatever is in the Vjlti and also in the 
Vdrtika must be (shown to be implicitly contained) in the Sfttras." The diffi- 
culty raised in the PjHcapddikd and in the Vivarana regarding the introduc- 
tory of Sahkaracarya to his commentaiy on the Brahmasulra, wherein the 
theory of adhyasa is discussed, that it is utsutra and so ultra vires and the 
answer to the objection that it is implied and w’arrantcd by the wording of the 
sutra 1.1.1. are thus seen to he based uix«i the rules of exegesis :md not an 
uncalled for scholastic ingenuity.* Even the bha^ya, which is entitled to cer- 
tain privileges, e.g. to explain its own statements, catmot introduce matter 
w’hich is not relevant to the original. Thus the status of the commentary is 
subordinate to that of the original. The difference of the nature and status 
of the two species of composition imposes a corresponding difference upon the 
authors of the two works. And even when the same person happens to be 
the author of both the original atKl the commentary, the functional and c^icial 
difference must not be allow’cd to be burred over or obliterated because of the 

1. VO hv ut^lram kathayerr n3'do grhycta M8Tf.. p. TA nien H > rastyika Cf. 
etanmulakam eva pathyatc “ sutresveva hi tat sarvaipyadvrttauyacca vSrtike. ” 
MBH. ptr. 

2. Vide PancttpadikSvivarmta, S. V., Adhyasabhajya (B.S.I.I.I. tac 
na auttarthakalam api pratipadayati, ato na vyiikhy3naiiiam. 
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identity. The author <yi the Vrtli, even wlu*n he hapiDcns to be iden- 
tical with the author of the original, must give himself out as a different 
person and refer to the original author in the third person. Further he must 
not outstrij) the jurisdiction of rule as a coi^.m^rntatoi. viz. to explain only 
what is implicit in the original aiul not to introduce matter, which is not 
implied or prcsupix)sed by the same. Fidelity to tlie original and obst^^r- 
vance of the limit imposed hy it are absolutely de rigimu'. 


In corroboration of our position vve refer to tiie K(wyuionkuramlra and 
Vjtii of Vamana. who expressly states tiiat he is trie author of the original 
and the gloss as well, to the K/wyaprakasa, the Sdhityadarpana, the Bhd^d- 
paficcheda — cu?n --Sidcihd>tlarn:fkt(lvali, the Rasagangadkaja and ethers in 
all of which the original and the gloss are wiition by the samif i)crson. Thesi! 
vvorlcs are. knevvj'! to he the oanposition-i of single aiiihois. But the p:f£onal 
ideiitily of Ihi.^ juDvois does jmt make any diiYorciw to the formal procedure. 
If we wir^ no!, aware oi tlu; ifler.lity of the person of Uic authors extornaliy 
iind a priori, \/i. could not deduce thi>^ KV-rnliiy from any referenD?, veiled or 
emlx;di';:(.i in tiu' Vriii. If the auiher of (ho I'?//?, even when, he is tiie 
aiid-or i'! the original text, wen? to Icl fall any hint that he is the aiitJior of 
lh<? origiitai text, he would bv* condeiirned oi bad cra/tsmansliii?. As a matter 
of fact auii'ior*;., vdien tlkv hapiven to be. ilx* same person, have not been suffi 
ci(?nt!y on theu’ gti.'u/d in their observance of tl\is rule, but the commentators 
have taken pains to point out. that the author qua commentator only mak(?s 
explicit whal is imirlicitiy intended by the autlior of U»e original text. Thus 
even whrn ix-V' iT’iiUei.f. are iiUrecluced in tiu: VfHi and the original text presup 
poses what is slated In the gloss, the comim-ntator of the gloss takers pains to 
in.slii'y tl'iis iikigitirnale cross reference on the ground that the gkxs, o.r fov that 
matter, its auth.or only ‘aates wiiat is implied by tl)o original text or its 
author. Tlus i \ ihc rule of tiiC game and it is not pe.^'niiasibie to overst{*p nr 
transgress it even wtufO ttie original text and the gloss an;; the handiwork of 
one and the ‘-ame person. It is therefore a necessity of form tliat the author 
of the gloss, even wiien he is the author of ihe (?riginal, should reefer to the 
liiUcr ;.s a ixison and always coiVjjMy wirh thu subc'dinatc 

i6k: that tljc limc-Kni of a commentator imposes uix:u him. The n’Oi^t out 
standing and dormilive proof of our contention is fTiinished in tlie Pramdm 
fmmdmsd, a work consisting of sutra and vrtti written by Ilemacap Jra of tix 


t2th century. Ileniacandra in the role of the commentator behaves as an 
entirely different person from the author of the original sulras, wliom he refers 
to as the sutTakdra and Acdrya, Had Hemacandta not written at the outset 
of his commentary that he comments on his own ^uUas, a mcxlern schol-u 
would have naturally declared the commentator to be a difTeivnl pevst'n. 
Hcmacandra sometimes givt;s alternative exy>lanations as befits a commen 
tator. It is interesting tliat Hemacandra obstTves that the particle * atha" 
in the first aphorism proves tliat the author is identical with that of otht r 
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works (anma §dbddanu^asanadU>kir asya ekakaxirkatvam aha P.M. p. 2). 
All this proves that the distinction of the original author from the commen- 
tator is pureh' formal and has no bearing on the question of numerical identity. 

It is necessary' that this etiquette of form should be borne in mind with a 
view to the adjudication of the evidence of separate identity that is furnished 
by a awnmentator, who is a third person, of the whole work, such as is done 
by Abhinavagupta. We should not let ourselves be carried away by the 
differentiation by a commentator of the authors of the text and the gloss to 
the coiKlusion that his differentiation necessarily refers to personal identity. 
The differentiation of the authors is necessitated by the qualitative difference 
of the two compositions and there is no deiJarture permissible from this proce- 
dure even when tlic author of both is an identical person. As we have made 
it clear, the author of the gloss must keep his personal identity in the back 
ground and make believe that he is a faithful expositor of the text, written 
by a perstm who is functionally distinct from and in status sui^rior to the 
former. Tlic numerical difference or identity of the authors can be gathered 
only from extra-texlual evidence, e.g. the slatentent of the commentators or of 
otfier writers. All internal evidence, embodied either in the original text or in 
the gloss, jwirporting or alluding to personal identity will lx* regarded as an 
offence against the rule of the game The solicitude of a sympathetic com 
mentator for interpretation of all this evidence as consistent with the numeri- 
cal and functi(jnal difference of the authors becomes intelligible in the light of 
the findings recorded here. ‘ 

It is a matter of historical truth that s«> far as Indian tradition is con- 
cerned tliere is perfect unanimity among writers on Sanskrit Poetics beginning 
with Mahimabhatta and down to the latest writers that the author of the 
Katika and that of the Vrlti are a self-identical person. Mahimabhatta wrote 
the Vyakliviveka, a product of extraordinary learning and ingenuity, with 
the express purpose of refuting the position of .\nandavardhana. He has 
criticised Abhimivagupta’s expiosition also. MM. Kane asserts that he was 
a conteraixirary of Abhinavagupta. Mahimabhatta refers to the author of 
the Kfnika and of the Vrlti as Dkvanikara without distinction and expresdy 
states that the author himself explains the text in the Vrtti.* So also has 
K$emendra referred to these texts as the composition of Anandavardhana, the 
acknowledged writer of the gloss. Kuntaka, the author of the VakroktijivUa, 
a reactionary work written for the confutation of the Dhvanyaloka, has been 
shown by MM. Kane to refer to Anandavardhana as the author of the entire 

3. Vide the Vjttis of Vamana, Maraniatabhatta, ViSvanatha Kaviiaja, Vi^va- 
n&tha NySyapaiicanana, the authors respectively of the KavyalankarasutravTtti, the 
K&yyaprakaia, the SdkUyadarpa^ and the BhafSparieckeda together with the 
ffyaya5iddka$UamuktatMiB., 

4. Artho' vSeyaviSesa iti svayatp vivrtatvSc ca. W., p. 82 Benares edition. 
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text, the Karika and the Vjlti included. Tliese writers belong to Kashmir, 
the home-land of Anandavardhana, and Kuntaka was the predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta. It is highly improbable that these writers, who are pre- 
eminently noted for their acumen and accuracy and who aro the ampatriots of 
our author and were separated by a short interval from the latter, should all 
be guilty of recording a wrong tradition. Rajasekhara. who was the predeces- 
sor of Abhinavagupta, also refers to Anandavardhana as the promulgator of 
the Dhvani theory. We shall give reasons to show that the autlior of the 
Candrikd, the earlier commentary on the Dhvmytdoka, which has bear 
severely criticised by Abhinavagupta and mentioned by Maliimabhatta, was 
also of the opinion that the two works, the Karika and the Vjlti, were tire 
product of the same author. Later writers, e.g. llcmacandra. who flourished 
in the I2th century, and every other subsequent and precedent writer on 
Alaifikara have all regarded Anandavardhana as the author of the entire work. 
•Mi these facts have been mentioned by MM. Kand, who Iraves little room 
for originality to his successors in the matter of external evidence. My pur- 
post^ in stating these data is only to sliow the unbroken continuity of the 
tradition regarding the numerical identity of the authors of the Karika and 
lh(’ Vrtli. I (tnly dilTt r from MM. Kant? and hi.s si:cces.sors with regard 
to (he inlerprc-talion of the internal evidena'. It is not mentioned by MM. 
.Kano that Kuntaka has been alluded to by .Abhinavagupta. 

Mr. Sovani seems to go loo far when he j.'ropc)unds that Sahjdaya was 
the name of the author of tht; original text, tm which .xnandavardhana com- 
iricnts. 'to be fair to .VfM. Kane it must bt’ slated that he has hesitated 
to accej^t this hypothesis as an indubitable fact. It is not necessary for me 
to labour the iwint further as the term is used as an attributive frequently 
by Anandavardhana. The stalcmcnt of the Karika 1.1. “ the nature of 
Ohvaiu will be elucidated for the delectation of the Sahjdaya (a man of taste 
and critical outlook)" ' should be deemed sufifkient to denKmstrate the extreme 
improbability of the thcxjry jjrojxHiiided by Mr. Sovani. The designation of 
the author of the Karika and of the Vjtli- indiscriminately as sahjdaya by 
ITatiliarenduraja. takes away all the i^iint from Mr. Sovat>i’s argument. The 
frequent use of the term as a dt'seriptive apix?llatioii by Anandavardhana him- 
self should be deemed a final clincher.® 

We now propose to examine the remarks of .Abhinavagupta, which ex 
presdy distinguish between the author of the Karika and the author of the 
Vrtti, on which the theory of separate authorship is founded. We must be 
on our guard against the too natural mistake of confounding formal distinc 
tion with numerical differerKe in the light of what has been set forth by ue 
at the outset. 

5. tena brumab sahrdayamanabpritaye tatsvarupam, Dh. 1.1. 

6. sahrdayahidayahladi . . . also na ca svasamayantaljpatinah sahrdayan kaqvs 

dt parikalp\?a Op. dt.. p. 7. 
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In the first chapter the classification of Dhvmi into avivak^itavacya and 
vivak^USnyaparavacya has been given in the Vrtti and not in the Kdriha. In 
tlie first Kmika of the st^cond chapter the first tyi^e is sub-divided into two 
kinds. Apart from the observations of Abhinavagupta, it would appear that 
this Kmikd presupposes the classification of Dhvani given in the Vrlti in the 
first chapter and the natural deduction from this cross reference would be that 
die author of the Kuiikd is identical mih that of the Vrtti- In other words, 
the author not discriminate between the Vr//i and the Kdrikd, This 

is certainly the case, as otherwise the abrupt division of mnvaksitavacya in 
the Karika II. 1, of which abs<^iutely no inenlioii has been made before by the 
author of the Kdrikd, would be an nniateiliRib!c procedure. And if we scan 
the prefatory remarks of Anandavardhana at the outset of the second chapter, 
it w'ould Ix' aptiarent that he too does not distinguish Ix^tween the Kfnikd and 
the Villi, and regards iho division as only a coiiti/iu.Jtion of tlie topic 

broached in tlie Fr/ti in Chanrer 1., "jwiv (ih}^a7ii hrrs hcai i^hown to be o) iieo 
khuh, avivaksilavdeya mid vivahsitanyaprir^vdcya. Of these, it is stated ns 
follows for tiu* elucidation of the division of m^haksitaelkya'' (Vrlii). Avi~ 


vaksitavdeya is of two kinds accovdir'.g as exnrev’od ser-ie (vdcyo't is in- 
cluded in ai^olluT ( wkjrr.) sense or absolutely surrendered’' (D’l IT.I K 
Though this is the natural procedure for an identical ixTson tri rnakr: sucfi 
cross reference, it cannot Ix; legardccl as lei'jtimate owing to ibw technical 
difference Ixitwecn the Kdrikd and the VrUt, the implication and consequena^^i 
of which have been fully explained by us before. Accordingly Abhinavagupta* 
as the: annmentator, steps forward to justify this ubnormai breach of the eti- 
quette of exegesis by an ingenious device. In arnnection with cia sifica 
lion given in the Vrili in the fust chnpt.T Abhir>avag'.ipi.a obseives that the 
author of the Viili projxiUMds this cla-^sifjcatioii in T)ursuancc of the irni)iicit 
reference wdiich will be made to it in the sc*cond chapter. In corrurienting on 
the Vrlii dhvani has been shown to be of two kinds etc." Abhinavagupta 
supphes the necessary corrective *' by !i>e in the caoacily of V-iUikdrKi - that 
is the import. This has lv»v?.evor not bi::en stated in disregard of tJ)c original 
text (uisuifc) but in pupuance of tire intention of the Kdrikilkdra. Tht; 
twofold classificatirjn of dhvani (shown in tho Vrlti) is endorsed by the Kdri- 
kdkdra also inasmuch as the sub-clivisio.n of the first variety (given in the 
Karikii Il.l) contains an implicit reference to the former clasr.ilicaUoii and 
thereby aims at i-.lKovijig ?f< di^itinction from the second var-ety/'^ 


Unfortunately tx>th MM. Durgoprasad Dvivccli, tJie editor of the 
N. S. P. edition and MAT. Kane alike, failed to pay proper attention 


7. rnaya vrllikarnra blia^'an. Nacailan ninyo’tsutraru iiklttrn, api lu 

l^arikakaraibhiprayecie'ty aha. ... (Dh., p. IBS, flciiarcs edition). Tatra pratha- 
fnoddyote vrllikarena prakfjsilah (tasya) avivakshav.acyasya va.li prabhedas tat- 

pratipadarvaye’dam uc\^ate bliavati muiato dvibhednt vam Karikakarasya'pl sara- 

matam evc*ti bhavab. Qp. cit., p. 166 . 
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to the clause ‘by me in the capacity of VfUikaraJ {may a Vrttikdreija sata). 
'ITie particle ‘ sata ' would be redundant, unlt^ the functional difference in 
spite of the personal identity were alluded to by Abhinavagupta. Again, the 
absence of refutation in the Kdrika of the jwsition that dkvani is indefi- 
nable and the express refutation of the sanve in the Vrlii would seem to 
be an introduction of a topic unintended by tlie Kdrikdkura. Abhinavagupta 
justifhis the V I ttikur a on tlic ground that he only nvakes explicit wliat is im- 
plied by the Kdriktikdra. A prima facie reading of the text would rather 
give out the impression that the same being the author of Kdrika and 

the Vrlii, he does not mind to state in the original verse v/hat lie will state in 
die gloss. Hul this would involve ihc oifence of the confusion of ixirsonal 
identity with functional identity, which, as we have shown, is an unpardon 
able breach of loini. Abiiinavagupta s observation serves to eliminate this 
coniasion. Of course the comnient of Abhinavagupta is nol easily justifiable 
without {bi*. presupposition of personal identity. The leal criiv of the pro 
blerii iiowever i- luancl in the tx-ginning oi Chapter 111. 'fhe obs^-rvaii-.^in 
of Abhinavagupta hevtundfr sci*ms to make him plainly uSkScU Ida faith in the 
nunun'ic-.ii rlilfereria* of du* au^hov of tlu* Kdrika from tl'cU of the Vritu But 
M. !is dispassii»nateiy and critically examine ;hi- ViUi and tiu* conunent of 
Aopuiav.iguptn and whellKT I he {X'Stulatiofi •>[ nv. re than funct ional and 
oiiicial dirlcrence is nerxissary hen* also. 


Thii Viiiikdra iiilnKinces t'ne third cic.piei by tiie rcina;k tiiai ' dhvani' 
has been iuUy oxjv)unded with all its divisions on the basis r>i suggested mean- 
ing \vyangya) \ iK»\v it is br-ing e.\pv)ujn.led again in so far ns it i« fxjs.ed u[X)ii 
the suggeii.iive form i vyafijaka) '' Abhinr'ivvg,ti|>tc^ v'Xplnivv.:; tlie text ot 
Anandavaidhaiia in a Ln-itlchecl way and innkcs Kevcie aiiir.iadveisions upon 
the pitjvious comiVienuflor, wiiose ijuerpreialioji hi.vwevi-r is more satisfactory 
and logically more consistent than wJiat. Is offe red by tl'.e Jermer. lii the third 
chapter the divisiivu of dhvani is made on llic basis of vorhal lonns which are 


exclusively vehicles of suggestion and can never fioni the nature of 

the case objects of suggestion, 'rhe Cmidriku, which was the previous com- 
mePitary aiid which is crilici^^ed hen*, explains the rnenning of Ihvr e?;pression 
‘on the. basis of suggesieti meaning' ( :.jymgyaviitkiiefio ) as referring to the 
division, of dkvaM in lespecl of (matter of fact), aLaikdra (figure of 

spw^ch) and rasa (nesthetic setiliinent)- Abhinavagupta is impatient with 
this interpretation. He rciriarks, “ this threefold division has Ixen set forth by 
the Vrtiikdra and not by the Kdrikdkdra. Nor is the Vrllikdia setting for'h 
this divivsion here and now. So what relevancy would be there, in the sfate- 
ment ‘ this has been done and this is being done ‘ in case the authors are 
different ? Nor does this interpretation sciuare with tfie entire previous text, 


S. evarp vyahgyamukhenai Va dlivandi pmdarsito .^prabhede svanip^! punar 
vyanjakamukiiena tat prak^^yale. Op. dt. 
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since such modes as avivakfUavSeya also have been demonstrated therdn/’^ 
Abhinavagupta accordingly explains the remarks of Anandavardhana as hav- 
ing reference to the division of dhvani as mivak^itavacya etc. 

We must confess that Abhinavagupta’s criticism of the Catidrika seems 
to be inspired more by petulance than regard to fact or logical consistency, 
la the first place, it is not a fact that the thrccfolo classification of dhvmti has 
not been shown in the Karika itself. In II. 2, dhvani based on the expressed 
sense is shown to be twofold according as the si'quence between the expressed 
and the suggested sense is imperceptible or perceptible. In II. 3 rasadhtuaii 
as representative of the first type is dealt with. In II. 22 almhkaradhyani 
based on formal suggestiveness {Sabdasaklyudbhava) is discussed. In II. 2iL 
25 the Vastudhvani is elaborated at length. In II. 26-31 alahkaradhvani 
based upon material significance (artkasaktyudbhava) is treated of rather in 
detail. The consideration of these facts would show that Abhinavagupta is 
neither correct nor precise in his categorical assertion that the threefdd divi- 
sion of dhvani has not been shown by the Karikakara. In the second place 
Abhinavagupta’s animadversion would still be unjustifiable even if it were 
true that the threefold classification of dhvani were not dealt with in the 
Karika, but in the Vrtti only. He forgets in the heat of the controversy that 
the Vjttikara could not introduce a matter which was not intended or endorsed 
by the Karikakara, since this would involve the fallacy of ulsiitravydkhynna. 
Curiously enough Abhinavagupta himself justifies the cross reference in the 
bcgiiming of the second chapter by this device. It is incomprehensible why 
the same principle should not hold good in the case under consideration, were 
the contention of Abhinavagupta correct. 

Another iroint remains to be disposed of. 1-el us e.xamine the implica- 
tion of the complaint of Abhinavagupta about irrelevancy in the case of the 
difference of authors. Is the difference meant to be ixirsonal also or func- 
tionzJ only ? The implication seems to be plain as follows : “ Of course the 

attribution of what has been stated and what is going to be stated to the same 
author may hold good in the present case by way of a historical accident when 
the two authors, viz. of the Karika and of the Vrlli happen »o be the self- 
identical person. But this would break down if the authors were numerically 
two different persons ’ But we have made it sufficiently clear that irrespec- 
tive of the question of numerical identity or difference of tlie authors of the 
Karika and the Vrtti, the cress reference can tie justified o,; the hypothesis thai 
the Vjtti nvirely explicates what is intended by Karika, a.s otherwise the charge 
of utsiUra statement would make the portion repugnant to Uie canons of exe- 
gesis. Even supposing that the authors were identical, transference of a state- 

9. etat tSvat tribhcdatvaip na karikSkareua krtam, vrttikareua tu dar^tam, 
na ce'diniqi vrttikSro Uiedaprakatanam karoti tata^ ce ’daip krtam 
idatp kriyata iti kartrbhede ka saip.<!atib. et stg. Op. cit. 
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ment made by the Vittikara to the account of the Karikakara would still be 
absolutely indefensible. We have shown above that Abhinavagupta is not un- 
familiar with the rule. On the contrary it has induced him to exfJain the sup- 
posed reference by tlie Vrllik^a to what has Ixen stated in the Vjlti as implied 
by Karikakara on the hypothesis of identity of purpose of the authors. Ht 
could have offered this explanation in the present instance with tnual propriety. 
We have shown that the whole piece of Abhinavagupta’s attack is not only un- 
founded but ctwitrary to facts. The question of factual discrepancy apart. 
Abhinavagupta seems to have made himself appear as the supjxirter of .a 
false Kiuse. It nKiuircs to be staksl. in view of the opinion expressed by MM. 
Kane. Urat even if we take .AbhinavagupUi’s remarks for all that the former 
means to establish, it is obvious that the author of the Candrika cannot be 
supposed to have held the two authors to be numerically different even on 
the showing of Abhinavagujrta. Even if the remarks of the latter were true 
tliat the triple division of dkvani was the handiwork of the vrttikdra and not 
of the karikakara, Ur; confusion implied in the cross reference, made out by 
ihf .nutlior of the Candrika, would be possible only if the latter vwre persuadcrl 
of ilie numerical identity of the two authors. Abhinavaimpla aems to be cons- 
cious of the weakness of his criticism and this leads him to advance another 
argument immediately after. 

There are one or two other instances which seem to imply the numerical 
difference of the Vfttikdra from the kmikuhna and we propose to discuss Uicm 
now. On page 135 (Dh. N. S. P. edn.) the question of the substratum of 
gw^as is raised and Anandavardhana observes that the substratum has been 
Sit forth in the Kdrikd (11. 7), which he quoU's in supixirt. Abhinavagupta 
completes the sentence in his commentary “ as ’ set forth ' by our original 
author” (asmanmulagranthakrte 'ty arlhak). The differentiation need not be 
more than formal, as we have shown that allusion to the identity of the author 
of the vjtti with that of the kdrikd would be a breach of form. On p. 138 
while discussing the question of lapse from the norm of propriety Ananda- 
vardhana observes that the matter " has been dealt with subsequently." darSi 
tarn eva ’gre). Abhinavagupta remarks that the expression “has been dealt 
with ” has for its subject the Karikakara and hence the past tense is used.’“ 
MM. Kane explains the significance of the remarks of Abhinavagupta as 
follows. “ If the and were the work of the same author, he would 

have used the future tense in place of the past in the word efjijRH, when 
referring to what was to be discussed later on ; but as the 
work of a predecessor and were actually before the when he wrot<' 

this passage, he employs the words ( ) •" " • regret I 

10. darSitam eve ' ti karikakurcDe ’ ti bhutapratyayah. Vaksyate hi ‘ anaudtyad 
rte i&’nyad rasabhahgasya karapam ’ ityadi. 

11. Hid, p. LIX. 
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cannot, agree with MM. Kane in this interpretation of the implication of the 
remarks of Abhinavagupta. The kdrikas, being the original text on which 
the Vriti is a commentary, are certainly to be sui>poscd to be logically, though 
not necessarily chronologically, prior to the latter. And even if the author of 
the Vjiti were identical with that of the Kdrikd, the use of future tense with 
the implication of personal identity as made out by MM. Kane would be. 
unjustifiable, since the vrttikura is required to behave as a different jjerson as 
a matter of form. The distinction need not be ix^rsonal, as personal identity 
cannot be alluded to under any circumstances without infringement of etiquette, 
which is tab(X)ed. 

t he arguincnl based on llie ust* of tense is absolutely inceuicluslvo. MM, 
Kane’s criterion of ix^rscaal identity, vi^., the use of fuUirc tense), is uiiaccep 
table. In fact Anandavardhana uses fuUire tense in several places in luleience 
to what is stated later on in the Kdrikd, It cannot be contended that the 
reference is to the gloss and not to the Kdrikd, since Ahhinavagup.ta himself 
quotes or alludes to the Karika as the object of reference. V/e refci Jhe 
to page 13, page 2'X page 26 and page o».‘‘ We do not attach undue im- 
port;ance to these uses of future tense, since tlic allusion to peiscfcal idt'ntity 
with the author of the ruiginal will bt‘ a breach of {erni on the part of the 
autiior of the VilU. The identification implied by future tense or first person 
to be explained by ic.eiTOce to the identity of interest. The Vrtdkdra, 
even when lie is a chiferent |X-rsuii, is to identify hirnself intellectually with 
the author of the original text as a loyal corn/nontator. So the use o\ iiiture 
tense or of the fust p/erson is ina>nclusive as evidence of pcrsoiial idiaitity. 
We need not discuss the oiher cases of differentiation made by Ablduavagunla 
.v’erween the author of ?i*e gloss aa-.d the aiuhor <.>f the verses sincr \hi:-- iii.^Vno- 
roive than v/hat the necessity <.vf fonr. deinrmds. 


Let us consider whether there ore: r>ositivc indications in die com 
ment-iry iU AbhinayagiJ]->ta of the unity of authorship regarding tSie entire 
•work. Aryninavagupta i^iuinly asserts th.al the tlienry of dhvap,:, though it 
v/as not. unkiiov/n U) previous tiii?jkers and though it continued to be orally 
riiacussed widv.n.it bir;-*’U, v.;.;»s not treated of in v/oiks (>f special ir»U; rest. ' ■ Kul 
ihe ieferred to i-iert;: may be considered to of 

the Kdrikd fxrrtion alone atid tlius need not afford any due to the unity of 
authorship. But the following consideration is decisive. Anandavardhana 
maintains that ‘ even writers of exceptional intellectual acumen on the science 
of jx)‘::tics have faiit.d Up discover the existence of dhv::i7i. But still it will be 


12. laio’nvac ciJrarn cve’tye agre darsayisyrmuih. Dh. p, 3-1 Abh’navagupla here 
quotes the Karika III 42 as the place referred to. The use of the first i>erson 
deserveiv more than a passing notice. Again, the jjlcdge of the Vrttikara ' vacyavaca- 
kacarutvahetavo hi tasya'ngabhulii na tu tadekarupa evc'ti pratipadayij^yanriijalvat is 
endorsed in the Karika II 4, 

13. Op, df„ p. 31. 
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easy for men of aesthetic taste {mhfdaya) to detect the presence of dhvGni 
in the famous poetical works such as the Rdrmyana in tiie light of the defi 
nition propounded here.* He concludes with a veiled personal reference:, 
"May Ananda*‘ (aesthetic delight and the author Anandavardhana) find a 
secure place in the minds of the men of taste. With a view to this end Hhc 
nature of dhueni) is being promulgated.** Abhinavagupta o'oserves that 
Ananda is the name of the author {panthakH). I'hc promulgation of 
dhvani aims at f?ecuring a iK-rmanent footing for Anandavardhana in the hearts 
of lovei's of proetiy by means of the m$Lra (eKtcchfiitradvareyia) . Abhinava- 
gupta refers to Anandavardirana as Vrll^kdra and also as %mnlhak(lra. It 
might hi' supt'iosed that the latter api^ellation is only an equivalent of the 
former and as such has no reference to the entire work, consistiT'rvr of ktuikd 
and Vrtli But tlie description of Anandavardhana as the author of this 
sditra is significant. In another place Abhinavagupta refers tr> him as the 
author of our sdstra, who established that the absolute Brahman is the only 
Ultimate Reality in another work, viz., TaHvdloka. The author of the 
dhvani sdslra is also the authi)r of the fattvdloka.^ ' We know Ananda- 
vardhana is the author of the latter work and it follows that it is Ananda- 
vardhana who is sjiid by Abhinavagupta to bo the author of the Dhvani 
^dstra. 

The question now naturally arises whether Anandavardhana could be dcs 
cribed as the Sdslrakdra, if he were only the writer of the vrlti alone and the 
Kdrikds, which abundantly set forth the doctrine with its details, were the 
w>:rk of a different person. Barring the scholastic devices of Abhinavagupta 
who tries to make out the vrtti to be only a paraphrase and ciaboralion of 
the Kdrika, even if wv, take a dispassionate view of the relative position of the 
Kdrikd and the Vrtti, it must be owned that the original contribution of the 
Vjtli is almost nil. In the circumstances, is it not unthinkable that the author 
of the Vrili should pass off as the promulgator of the dheani school, which 
the title of sdstrakara conferred uixin him by Abhinavagupta implies ? 

Again, in the coloplion of the work, there are two verses. While com- 
menting upon * Hi' the first word of the first verse, Abhinavagupta observes 
that it means ‘ in the light of the exixisition given in the Kdrikd and the 
Vrtti' This indicates that Abhinavagupta takes the Kdrikd and the Vrtti to 
be the work of one person.* If tJiere be a lingering doubt, tlie last verse should 

14. There is double entendre on the word. 

15. Vide p. 67 and p. 533 Ben. edn. 16. Vide p. 41, p. 67 (Boin. edn. ). 

* It should be noted that the mahiddearana and the colophon are not integral 

jxuts of the text of a work. It is only these places wherein lire author of a glcyss 
can reveal his identity with that of the original, Sdlra or Kdrikd, without offending 
the canons of exegesis. Anandavardhana cannot be aoaised of the breach of form 
when he asserts on the colophon his autliorship of the entire work, after the conclu- 
sion of the book, because he has already accomplished the tadr of the Vritikdra ond 
is no longer in the subordinate rble. 
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dispel it completely, 'fhe last verse states " Anandavardhana, whose name is 
widely known, has explicitly brought out for the edification of moi of taste the 
teal essence of true poetry, which lay dormant^’’ for all the ages in the minds 
of even men of mature intellect.” The statement that the nature of dhvuni 
which is the real essence of true poetry was not discriminatingly grasped by 
previous writers and that it was for the first time developed and systematised 
by Anandavardhana would become unmeaning and untrue, were the doctrine 
developed in such a systematic form by a predecessor, viz. the author of the 
Karika, who is made out to be a different person by the tlieory of dual author- 
ship. It is further remarkable Uiat the author of the Karika observes (III. 
56) tliat the true nature of poetry was indiscriminatingly ai>prehended by 
previous writers rmd tlteir failure to disentangle the sarr« was responsible for 
tlie promulgation of the tlicory of ritis. This identical claim for originality 
by both the auUior of the Karika and Anandavardhana is intelligible only if 
the two are regarded as the same person, otherwise the claim of the latter 
would be a vain boast. Abhinavagupta observes while commenting on the 
last verse just quoted that the author here divulges his n,ame in order Uiat 
students of poetics may feel drawn towards a study of it. People generally 
are attracted by the fame of a great autiror. In the first chapter also Abhi- 
navagupta has stated that Ananda is tlie name of the author, who gives out 
his name in order to enlist the surax>rt of the readers by creating a sense of 
regard for his great name.'* Of course Abhinavagupta speaks of Anandavar- 
dhana as Grantkakara, and this has been supposed to stand for the author of 
the V[tli. But it is seldom found tltat the author of a gloss is designated as 
Cranthakara. In all tlie places where Abhinavagupta speaks of the Granlka- 
kara, he does not draw a distinction between the author of the Karika and the 
author of the gloss and the presumption is very great to induce the belief that 
the word should be taken as standing for the author of the entire book. In 
one place we have seen that Abhinavagupta refers to the Karikdkara as asmart- 
mulagranthakaia. But it seems tint too much capital has been made of this 
distinction. The distinction is made in order to preclude a confusicwi of the 
persona! identity with functional identity. The Vitiikara quoit's the karika 
as the place wherein the substratum of the gt4i‘.m has been set forth. Abhi- 
navagupta in conformity with the rules of exegesis supplies the proviso ‘that 
is by our original author.’ It should be understood tliat the proviso is added 
<Mi behalf of the Vrttikma and not in opposition to him The author nf the 
Vrtti shtaild naturally quote the Karika as tlie w'ork of the original author, 
on which he comments. 

The consideration of the following statements of Abhinavagupta himself 
should remove all misgiving about the identity of the author of the Karika 
with that of the Vrtti. We have proved at the outset that Indian tradition 

r7. Cf, the identity of language of the verse with that of IIIl, 46. 

18, I^. 41 to 42 and pages 553 (Bom. cdn.) et seq (Ben. edn.). 
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is absf>lutely unaniiiious on the iaci that Anandavardliana is the author of the 
whole work. It is Abhinavagupta's differentiation between the tv/i; works and 
their authors that has led scholats like the editor of the Dhvanydloka and 
MM. Kane and others to the conclusion that the two authors are not only 
functionally but alst) numerically diffcTont. My thesis has lyoext that the dis- 
tinction is a matter of forni» lai^se from which -was vety seriously rcgaided as 
an unpardonable offence. The following ajnsiderations in addition to what 
I have given above wnl! st:rve to clinch the matter under consideration. 

On p. 79 Abhinavagupui comments ‘ (lie) states - -the meaning of the 
Karikd by means of the KrHi.’ On p. 85 Abhinavagupta observes ' Now (he) 
explains Uie expu^^ion ' ekariipa' (stated in tlMi Karikd) by means of VjLli' 
On p. 102 the commentator says "With tiiis intention Hie) explicates in tlie 
VrLli'' On p. 104 in the commentary it is observed, “ xlccord’ngly (he) will 
explain in the Vrlfi in the Iw'ofold way/* and on p. 105 again “ (he) now 
explains the minor sub-divisions of Prau4hokti by means of Vrtli" These 
remarks ijavc cscap'.iXJ MM. Kane and his predC!Ccssors and successors alike, 
but they dcservii m<^re tlian passing notice. The analysis of their import 
reveals momentous facts. CZertainly Abhinavagupta could not make these 
remarks if he were absolutely ccmvinccd of the truth that Anandavardhana 
/SfWfo- the author of the Vri/i was numerically different from the author of the 
KfJrikd, Who is the subject of the verbs in the sentences referred to above ? 
We have put the subject '*he'’ within brackets. But whom can ‘he’ refer 
to ? It cannot be supposed that ‘ he ’ here stands for the Vritikara, as in that 
case the proixjsition will turn out to be hoix^lcssly taulologcus. It is sheer 
nonsenst^ to say that “ the Vrttikdra explains the metining in or by means of 
the Vrtti** The VjtiikMra can state anything in the VrUi alone, which is hh 
work — fact too obvious to be stressed. the phrases, ‘ iri tlie Vrtli * or 
‘ by means of Vrtti ' w'ould have no sense, if the subject were meant to be tlic 
Vrtfikdm, a different ixjrsoii from the author of th(^ Karikd. These observa- 
tions of Abhinavagupta, unless they are to be reduced to downright nonsense, 
are capable of one explanation only. AWtinavagupta takes the author of the 
Karikd to be the same person with the Vrllikdnr and so observes tliat. the 
author of the Karikd himself explains the meaning of Oic words of the Karikd 
in the Vrtli. TTiere is no question of confusion of personal identity and func- 
tional diversity as the commentator is a third ixrson. Tlie Vrttikdra cannot 
be permitted to allude to his personal identity with the author of the original 
text as that would involve breach of form. But the commentator can make 
any observation on the difference or identity of Uie authors of the original 
and the gloss, as he is an outsider. 

The differentiation by Abhinavagupta of the Kdrikdkdra from tlie Vrtti- 
kdra in his commentary is necessitated by caution to rescue the Vrttikdra from 
the charge of the breach of the rules of exegesis. We have made the point 
abundantly clear at tlie outset. The differentiation is formal and functional 
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and has no bearing upon personal relationship of the authors. It is a matter 
of pity that later %vriters became oblivious of the traditional rules of inter- 
pretation and of the consequential difference of status of the VrUikara from 
the author of the original text. The ignorance or oblivion, whichever may 
be the case, is responsible for the curious arguments advanced by Itiirnacarajja 
Tarkavagisa, Mahesvara, Vaidyanatha Tatsat and Malielicandra Nayiiya- 
ralna. Karnacaratia argues in his commentary on tlje Sahityadurpana that the 
author of the Vjtti is the ^mc person who composed the Kfnikas on the 
ground that the Vrllikara makes the promise. “ shall e„\pound the nature 
of r«so," which is implemented in a Kdriku. H Ramacaraija were correct, 
Visvanatha would be guilty of the infringement of a fundamental rule oi exe- 
gesis. ‘ We ’ has no st^paralist intplication here. The Vrtlikara here speaks 
on behalf of the original author as befits an exix>nent and representative.’'* 
Vaidyanatha and Mahesacandra likewise defend the unity of authorship of 
the Kavyapr/rkdsa on the ground of a supijosed cross reference in a Kmika to 
the Vrlti:-^ Mahesvara again defends his theory of dual authorship of the 
Kdvyaprakttsa on the ground that the VrtLiMra refers to the. Karikakurn in 
the third person. He argues that it the auiluiis had been an identic.al {rerson, 
the Vjttikttra would have used the first iierson in referring to the Khrikuk<na?' 
These errors of judgment would not have l»en possible if these commentators 
had cared to consult the BM^pariccheda-Muklavali or Wmiana's Kdvyd- 
laiikarasutravrUi and study the pnxedurc adopted therein. 

We shall conclude our dissertation by referring to the criticism of the 
Dhvani theory by Jayantabhatfa, the author of the Nydyamanjari. Jayanta 
was the contcmixrrary of S,ankaiavarman, the immixliate suca’ssor of Avanti- 
varman, in whose court Anandavardhana was a minister. Jayanta says. " By 
the same logic of the unsuspected power of word the doctrine of dhvuni is 
refuted, which has been propounded by a fellow, who considered himself a 
real scholar. Well, when negation is understood from affirmation or affii'ma- 
tion from negation in such sentences as ‘ Freely walk, O pious man,’ or ‘ Don’t 
enter my room, O traveller,’ it is e.ntirely due to the common efficiency of 
words alone. Or ]X;rhaps we should not engage in such controversy with poets. 
Even scholars are bewildered as to the import of sentences and so let us drop 
this discourse. It is exceedingly a delicate problem and is beyond the province 
of logicians.” It is obvious that Jayanta here refers to the Vjtti of the 
Dhvaiyaloka and thinks that the tlieory was prrmiiilgatod Uy one man. viz.. 
Anandavardhana. 

19. Sahityadaipana 1. 1. 5. V. commentary. 

20. Mala tu puix-avat. K. P. KMka 94. 

21. na tu vrtiikrd eva klirik3k{t paranq^tityadisu sarvatra namayogocitapra- 
thamapumsanirdcSasvarai^t, anyatha 'smadyogocitottamapunisa eva nirdUyeta. KPT.< 
p. 5 (Calcutta Sanskrit Series). 

22. NM. p., 45 (Chowkhamba edition, Part I). 
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It follows from both external and interna] evidence that has been adduced 
before that there is no break in the tradition that Anandavardhana is the 
author of the entire work and the founder of the Dhvani school. Abhinava- 
gupta’s differentiation of the author of the Vrtti from the author of the Karika 
has tnxn proved to be a fiction of the law of exegesis even on the basis of his 
own remarks. Accordingb' I feel constrained to assert that the conclusion ol 
MM. Kane, which he. states in tlie following words, is based upon an insuffi- 
cient appraisal of data. “ I feel inclined to hold (though with hesitation) that 
the Locma is ri^t and that Praliharonduraja. MahimabhaUa Ksemendra ?ind 
others had not the correct tradition before them.” MM. Kane has created 
a tradition of his owai. With due deference to his authority I have to differ 
from him and I place the results of my prolonged study and reflection f>efore 
the bar of scholarship for fresh consideration. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry : Wc have explained for the. first 
time tVie rules of exegesis which require that the Vrttikara, irrespective ot his 
rtunuTical difierena* or iduitity with the author ol the original, must behave 
a different person and author and observe the subordinate r61e which the 
status of a commentator involvi^s as a matter of irrefragable form. Secondly, 
the difTt.rentiation of the Vjttikma from the Karikakara in the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the Dhvmyaloka is nothing more than formal and official 
distinction whicii is necessitated by the. duty of protecting Anandavardhana 
qm th(: VrttikaTa from the charge of utsulra ex|x>sition. Thirdly, the designa- 
tion of Anandavardhana as the ^dslrakdra, the propounder of the school of 
dhvanu would be unjustifiable if the Kdrikns were the handiwork of a prede- 
cisj,or. Fourthly, t.hd omission of the name of the Kdrikdkdra by Ananda- 
vardhana or .Abhinavagupta is proof of the fact that the difference of the 
Kdrikdkdra from the Vittikdra is only a fiction of formality. Fifthly, the 
sl:-itements of Abhinavagupta himself have been adduced which are intelligible 
only on the postulation of the identity of the author of the Vrtti with that of 
the Kehikd. Sixthly, the confusion of functional difference with personal dif 
ference has been shown to be due to the oblivion of the fundamental rules of 
exegesis, which has obtained currency since the end of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. Seventhly, the colophon of the Dhvmiydloka and the a)mments of 
Abliinavagupta thereon have been shown to contain indication of the identity 
of Anandavardhana with the author of the Karika, Finally, the testimony of 
Jayantabhatta has been recorded, which together with the testimony of nume- 
rous authors of established fame, give out the Dhvanydloka to be the product 
of a single person, viz., Anandavardhana. 


2S. HAL., p. LXIII. 

NS, — The references are to the Dhvanydloka (N. S. P. edition) unless specified 
othenvise. 
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Certain features of the Yama-rnytfiology as represented in Rgveda (RV> 
art quite simple and uncomplicated. This very simplicity has however misled 
muiy a scholar in the matter of tlie true interi>retation of this mythology. 
The picture of Yama -his ix’rsonality and functions- as reconstructed from 
the RV-references is characterised by considerable inconsistency, discrepancy 
and vagueness. An a()proach to this whole problt*m from the standpoint of 
‘ evolutionary ’ mythology will alone make it |x>ssible to restate the whf»le 
Yama-mythology as a reasonably homogeneous and consistent whole. 

Let us first of all briefly recapitulate the several details of this mythology 
as given in RV. Only four complete hymns in RV refer to Yama. Ilis name 
occurs about fifty times in other RV-passages, which are almost exclusively 
to l)e found in the first and the tenth Ixxjtejof the RV. Yama thus belongs, 
with Parjanya. to the fifth class or groufi of Vcdic gods, on the basis of the 
frequency of the mention of names. This minor jxisition held by Yama in 
the Vedic mythology indicates that the true nature of the personality of that 
god was already being lost sight of, the vestiges of hi.s original importance 
being revealed, as will bc' shown hereafter, only through stray references. To 
begin with, a very significant fact about Yama is that lie is never explicitly 
called a ‘ god ’ in the RV. lie is no doubt mentioned in the company of 
other gods— with Agni and N'latarisvan (1. 164. ‘tff). with Varuna fX. 14. 7). 
with Brliaspati fX. 14. 3) and with Agni (X. 64. 3 ; 92. 11). In X. 51, 1, 
we are told that a god found the hiding Agni : in X. 51. 3, we are told tliat 
it was Yama, who found Agni, thus indicating indirectly that Yama was a 
god. At the same time it is equally signilicant that Y^ama^is never called a 
‘ man.' As a matter of fact, lie is dearly distinguished from the pitfs (X. 15. 
8), whose king and lord he is, though only once he is himself called pita (X. 
135. 1) — obviously in a different sense. Tl»e mention ot Yama and deva 
Varunai side by side (X. 14, 7). do(?s not at all indicate that the poet wanted 
to distinguish between man Yama and god Varuna. Other passages of that 
nature (III. 20. 5 ; IV. 51. 11) will show that such reference does not possess 
any spedal significance. Yama however is clearly a martya (AV. XVIII. 
3. 13). This unique aspect of Yama's character certainly provides an im- 
portant due for our investigation. 
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'Fhe majority of Vedic references to Yama describe him as the lord of 
the blessed dead (X. 14. 3-7 ; 16. 9). He is the first mortal, the first to go 
the way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to follow. He 
is the gatherer of men, their guide and |)athfmder (X. 14. 1) and gives men 
a resting place (X. 14. 9; AV. XVIII. 2. 37). Of tlie three heavens, two 
belong to Savitr and one to Yatna (1. 35. 6 ; X. 123. 6). Yania’s father is 
said to have been Vivasvat and his mother Sarai.iyu ('X. 17, Iff.). In 
another context (X. 10), however, the parents of Yama and his twin-sister, 
Yarns, are mentioned to have been the Gandhai'va and the Watcr-Nympli. 
Yama dwells in the remote recess of the sky.‘ Reference is made to karmya* 
for Yama (AV. XVIII. 4. 55) and to Yamasya sadmiam^ (X. 135. 7 ; AV. II. 
12. 7) . Under a beautiful tree, Yama revels in the company of gods ; there 
the ‘father’ entertains kindly thoughts about the forefathers (X. 135. 1). 
Yama was thus primarily regarded as a legendary king, who, by his holiness, 
was enabled to establish a realm of immortal life and bliss, for the righteous 
of olden time, to which good men of all generations have the right of entry. 
In most RV-jKi.ssagcs, he was chiefly worshipixxl as the king of the blessed 
dead. He assc-mbletl the flocks of the departed in a marvellous kingdom, 
wlwTe there is neither cold nor suffering. He is the king of the people and 
their father. He has found a way for many and along that path he leads men 
into their la.st alxjde. T,atcr, however, we see Yama’s character in course of 
change to his iH'Jst-Vedic role as the horrific judge of the dead. He is brought 
ill dost! connection with Death. Death is said to be the path of Yama (I. 38. 
5). He is the brother of Mftyu and is mentioned by the side of Antaka and 
Mrtyu (VS. 39. 13). Mrtyu is Yama's messenger (AV. XVI 11. 2. 27). In 
certain cases Yama is even identified with Mrtyu (I. 16o. 4 : MS. Tl. 5. o , AV. 
VI. 28 31 ; 93. D- References to Yama’s pmllMa (X. 97. 6), to his mes- 
sengers, uluka and kapota (X. 165. 4) and to his dogs (X. 14. 10-121 furthet 
1h4p to consolidate his character as the fearful god of death. 

Ixjt us now turn to a unique hymn, in whicli Yama figures very promi- 
nently. In a dialogue between Yama and his twin-sister, Yarra^ (X. lO). 
Yama is shown to be protesting strongly against the advances of Yanfi for a 
sexual intercourse, which was intended for the procreation of the human 
race. The impression derived fronf that hymn as a whole, however, is tliat, 
in spite of the suggestion of the apparently immoral motif of incest, Yama and 

1. The abode of Yafna is also mentioned (X. 63. 10) to be over high mountains 
across a river. Hopkins (PAOS 1891) takes this) literally and bdieves that Yama's 

yam the ancient home of the Aryans, the recollection of which they still re- 
tained. 

2. According to EliNl, it is a mound of the dead. 

3. PlscHU’s suggestion that this indicates Yama’s chapel' cannot be accepted. 

4. In YV, Yand is both wife and sister of Yama. 
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Yami were then actually regarded as the first parents of the human race.^ 
Yama’s protest only reflects tlie moral scruples of the author of that hymn. 

Apart from lliese main references, attention may be drawn to other 
passages, which, though stray and obscure, are of considerable importance. 
Yama is said to have been the first to stretch the web of sacrifice (VII. 33. 
9-10). A reference is already made to Yama’s having discovered the hidden 
.Agni (X. 51. 1-4). This fact also represents Yama’s function as the firet 
sacrificer. But Yama was not merely the first ‘ sacrificcr he was also the 
first ‘sacrificed.’ For the sake of progeny, Yama, we are told (X. 13. 4), 
chose death ; in spite of his deathless birth (I. 83. 5) he surrendered his own 
dear body in the sacrifice (X. 13. 4). The metres, which symbolise the sacri- 
fice, are said to be deposited in Yama (X. 14. 16 ; AV. XVIII. 2. 6 ; 2. 32). 
In such cases, Yama seems to be exalted almost to the position of an All-god. 

Can these heterogeneous and, in many cases, vague details of the Yama- 
mytholc^y in the. Veda be presented in a systematic and consistent manner, 
indicating thereby the various successive stages in the evolution of that 
mythology ? 

Before we proceed further, it would bt; helpful to examine the views of 
earlier scholars in regard to Yama’s personality and functions The study of 
Vedic mythology was, in its early stages, dnminatc-d by what may be called 
the ‘ naturalistic ’ tendency. As a matter of fact this was the case with regard 
to the study of all ancient mythologies. It was normal to trace the origin of 
gods to natural phenomena. Ancient mythology in general, and the Vedic 
mythology in particular, thus came, to be crowded with sun-gods and moon- 
gods. Yama was, for instance, made to represent both the sun-god and the 
mof>n-g<id. Khvi (Urspfrungliche Gottheil des ved. Yama and Der vedische 
Mythus des Yama) believes that Yama is the deified represaitation of the 
setting sun. He is the son of Vivasvat (‘whose light spreads afar'), who, 
according to Ehni. is the rising sun. Yama follows the path of the sun to 
go to a| remrjte recess. The path of the sun was a symbol of the path of 
human life, and, as a matter of fact, the same words were often used in the 
Veda for the death of man and for the sunset. Of the sun it is said that it 
is the sure retreat. The sun is a bird and has birds as his messengers, like 
Yama. Like the sun-god, Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and iron-hoofed. 
Vivasvat and Yama, who are related as father and son, stand, according to 
Ehni, for the visible and the invisible sun respectively. This explains the 
suggested contrast between the two (X. 14. 2 ; VS. 24. 1 ; SPB XIII. 2. 2. 7) . 
Yama’s character as a sun-god, in one form or another, is accepted by aeveral 
other scholars. Max Muller (USL). for instance, r^rds Yama to be the 
setting sun and thus the god of the dead. According to Weber (Vedische 

5. L. von ScHROEMR believes that the dialogue between Yama and Yami 
represents a fertility drama. 
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Beitrdge), Yama represents the parting day and Yami the night. Kuhn 
{Iferabkmtnft des Feuers und des Gotterlrmks) and Bergaigne {La Religion 
Vidique) think that Yama was a form of Agni, particularly the lightning Agni. 
and Yam!, the voice of thunder. This difference of opinion itself indicates 
that the solar character of Yama is not at all clear. Bloomfield (Religion 
of Veda) tries to support the solar character of Yama on the basis of the 
d^iption of his two dogs. According to that scholar (/AOS 15), the two 
dogs of Yama represent day and night or the sun and the moon. As against 
this, IrVEWiR believes that the dogs represent a specific constellation and 
Bergaigne secs in tliem forms of Yama and Yarn!. A closer scrutiny of the 
descriptions of the dogs shows that they are rather the outcome of a typical 
motif in primitive cult about death and of the common fantasy regarding the 
abode of the dead. Their description is too minute to mistake them for any 
natural phenomena.** 

lIiLiEBRANDT’s Starting ix)inl ( Ved. Myth, i is the fact that Varna is the 
son of Vivasvat, whom that scholar regards to be the sun-god. lie furthet 
pays particular attention to the contrast between Yama and Vivasvat, which 
is often emphasised in the Vedic mythology and ritual. These facts, accord- 
ing to IIiLLEHRA-NDT, conclusively jMove that Yama cannot be the sun-god. 
Ehni's explanation in regard to the contrast between the two is quite artificial 
and unconvincing. That Yama was a ‘ god ’, and not an ordinary * human 
being,’ is clear from several passages in the Veda. Still Yama is said to lie 
the first ‘ mortal ' who dies. These two characteristics of Yama’s personality, 
namely that he is an offspring of the sun and that he ‘ dies,' will be properly 
understood, according to Hillebrandt, only on the assumption that Yaima 
represents the moon-god.' The moon owes his splendour to the sun and is 
therefore the sun’s cliild. The moon is also seen to wane by digits until he 
becomes completely extinct and again begins to grow. This is poetically 
described as the periodical death and birth of the moon. Hillebrandt points 
to several Vedic passages where the mtxin is said to be the child of tlie sun 
(IX. SS. 1 ; AB. VIII. 28., 14). and where he is referred to as dying and 
being reborn (1. 164. 4 ; X. 55. 5 ; 85. 19 : S^. 16.5). In support of his 
theory Hillebrandt further produces considerable anthropological evidence 
fron\.thc writings of Brinton, Grabner. Crooke, Frazer, Ehrenreich, 
Hartland and others. The primitive people all over the world often connect 
the phases of the moon with death, birth, r^eneration etc., and consequently 
regard the moon as the lord of the dead fathers. Yama’s part with reference 

6. Max Muller take.s Yairia’.s dogs to represent Time in its double aspect as 
morning and evening. According to N. Aiyancar (Indo-Aryan Mythology), Yama’s 
dogs are ASvinau or Agni^omau. Arbman (Rudra) considers them to be refined 
versions of theriomorpliic death-demons. 

7. N. Aiyancar also suggests (Indo-Aryan Mythology) that Yama is the moon 
sprung from the sun. According to him Yam! is Rohiipi. 
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to sacrifice is explained by Hillebrandt also on the basis of his being the 
moon-god. For, the moon is tlie messenger of sacrifice, brings order in 
seasons and distributes offerings among the gods (1. 105. 4). Taking for 
granted that Soma and Brhaspati also represent the moon-god, Hillebrandt 
further quotes Vedic passages (like IX. 2. 10) wherein they are closely associat- 
ed with sacrifice, and concludes that these ritualistic features were transferred to 
Yama because all the three gods represent but one divinity. Yima, the 
Avestan counteniart of Yama, is, according to Hillebrandt, closer to the 
iTKXHi-god. His final conclusion is tliat the lunar chavaettr of Yama was not 
clearly realised by Vedic |)oets, who emphasised only one aspect of his per- 
sonality, namely, his connection with the dead. Yama was the moon-god of 
the Indo-Iranian or even earlier period. Only in certain typical passages in 
the Veda do we still find the traces of Y'ama’s ancient majesty as the moon- 
god. 

These theories which make Yama represent one natural phenomenon or 
another seem to cancel one another. Hillebrandt has made it quite clear 
that Yama cannot be the sun-god. The apparent solar features of the Yaraa- 
mythology referred to by Ehni and others are the outcome of poetic convention 
in the Veda, which was dominated by solar myths. They do not indicate tlic 
intrinsic character of Yama. The ‘ solarisation ’ of mythological elements, 
which are originally of an altogether different nature, is a normal feature of 
Vedic poetry. At the same time it can also be shown that Yama did not 
originally represent even the moon-god. The cliaracter and function of Vivas- 
vat, in the Veda and the Avesta, are very vague, and the statements regarding 
his relationship with Yama arc characterised by contradiction and inconsis- 
tency (AV. XVIII. 2. 32 ; 3. 61-62). No theory based on Vivasvat's solar 
character and his connection with Yama can therefore be in any way con- 
vincing. Moreover Yama is represented in the Veda as possessing so very 
markedly human features that it is difficult to believe that it is merely a case 
of normal anthropomorphism. To explain Yama’s death on the basis of the 
natural phenomenon of the moon's phases is again not in the least satisfactory. 
Firstly Yama is never described as being reborn after his death like the moon. 
He is never said to be undergoing periodical death and regeneration.^ Secondly 
Yama’s death, unlike that of the mocm, is of the nature of sclfimmolation and 
serves a definite purpose. Yama is again not only the first to die. but he is 
also the first parent of the human race, which fact does not fie well even anthro;, 
pologically, in the moon-theory. Yama’s rfile as the first sacrificer is of 
^)ecial significance. He is not, like the moon, merely a messenger of sacrifice 
or anything of that sort. He is both tiie sacrificer and the sacrificed and as 
such is more intrinsically connected with sacrifice. To bring forth references 
to Soma and Brhaspati in support of the connection of the moon with sacrifice 

8. The same may be said in regard to the settii^ of the sun and Yama's death. 
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amounts to depending on unproved assumptions. Any attempt to prove 
Yama’s solar or lunar character on the strength of the evidence of the Avestan 
Yima-mythology is again* bound to fail, for, Yima is all along described to 
have distinctly possessed the personality of a human sovereign. The myth of 
Yama and Yanu as the first parents of the human race becomes entirely mean- 
ingless if that pair were assumed to be representing specific natural phenomena. 
The tone of the whole dialogue between the twin brother and sister is un- 
mistakably human and its theme is, without doubt, the procreation of man* 
kind. IIiLLEBHANDT’s suggestion that Yama, the son of Vivasvat, should bv 
distinguished from Yama, the brother of Yarn!, cannot possibly be accepted 
-indeed it is discarded by all other scholars- and only indicates the weakness 
of his hyjxrthesis. Finally the ‘ naturalistic ’ theories about Yama entirely 
disregard the true significance of the name, Yama. The derivation and the 
explanation of the name given by H:hni and IIim.ebrandt are linguistically 
defective. It may also lx; pointed out that, in a Vedic j)assagc (X. 64. 3"), 
Yama is distinguished from the sun and the moon in very clear terms.'’ 

One fact thus becomes absolutely self-evident as the result of our fore- 
going investigations, namely, that Yama did not, at any stage, represent any 
natural jrhenomenon. While, therefore, discarding the naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of the Yama-mytholog\', Roth {ZDMG 4) also denied Yama’s divine 
clraracter. Hopkins follows the lead given by Roth and traces in detail the 
whole development of Yama's iiersonality and functions (Rel. of Ind. and 
PADS 1891). According to that scholar. Yama is the first human being 
and as such bi'comes. with YamJ, the progenitor of the human race. He is 
incidentally the first sacrificer as also the first earthly king and ruler. As 
Yama was the first human being to be born, the Vedic poets nfiively regarded 
him also as the first human being to dii*. The next natural step was to regard 
the first mortal to die as the founder of a new colony of the dead where all 
tt’ho died subsequently had to go. Y'ama, the first to be bom and the first 
to die, thus becomes the guide, the pathfinder and the lord of the departed 
souls. In course of time he almost comes to represent the ideal side of 
ancestor-worship. He becomes the poetic or symbolic image of all fathers. 
It is this phase of the Yama-mythology, which is primarily represented in the 
Veda. Yama’s comparison with .Avestan Yima abundantly supports this view. 
A more or Jess similar view is put forth by Oi.denberg (Rel. des Veda) and 
ScherM'AN (Festschrift ftir K. Hof man and Moterialien zur Geschichte der 
VisionslUeratur) . According to Oli^nberg, the original character of Yama 
is that of the first ruler rather than that of the first sacrificer. Yama, like 
Yima, was a king in a golden period. Oldenberg further points out that men 
in that golden period, who lived with Yama on earth, also went to the other 
world, where he ruled as the king of the dead, and liccame his sjiecial com- 

9. Jn JB (I. 28) also Yama is distinguished from (he moon. 
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panions. Angirasas and others (X. 14) may thus be said to have belwiged t(» 
Yania’s first order of noblemen. Scherman believes that Yama was originally 
a human figure, who was later elevated to the status of, if not identified with, 
the sun-god. That scholar disputes the generally accepted opinion that Yama 
w'as an earthly sovereign, who, in later times, became the dread king of horrible 
hells. 

Compared with the ' naturalistic ’ theories, these ‘ humanistic ' theories 
regarding Yama seem to come closer to the true interpretation of the Yama- 
m>’thology."’ But they too can be accepted, not in all their details, but only 
partially. 'I'heir insistence on the human character of Yama is based on the 
fact that Yama is never mentioned as god in Veda. But they do not seem 
to have {iroix-rly estimated the other fact as well, namely, that Yama is alscr 
never mentioniKl as a man. Me is a * mortal and, as Carnoy has pointed 
out (JAOS 36), according to primitive belief, ‘man’ is supixrsed 
to be ‘ god ■ who has become mortal. Moreover, as is sb.own 
elsewhere, there are several references to Yama, in Vedic literature, which 
unmistakably indicate his divinity. Further it may be pointed out that this 
character of Yama as a ‘ mortal ’ is n«jt the result of naive speculation. Yama 
dies first, not because he is born first, but because he immolates himself as 
a necessary condition for the procreation of mankind. Undue emphasis is 
placed, in these theories, ogi an incidental aspect, namely. Yama’s kingdom 
in paradise. The part played by Yama with reference to the creation of the 
universi,’ and the procreation of the human ract-, as well as his special con- 
nection with sacrifice are not adequately explained on the assumption that 
Yama was just a human figure, who died first and as such attained to heaven 
before every one else and thus became the lord of the {laradisial abode of 
the blessed souls. Yama, as a matter of fact, possesses, in the Vedic mytho- 
logy, the jx^niliar character of a ‘ god-man.’ 

Yama’s jx-rsonality us a whole cannot thus be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of the sun-theory or the mixm-theory or the first-man-thcory. The 
Yama-mylhology is far too complicated for any such simple formula. Vedic 
poetry and Vedic mythology are, to a very considerable extent, dominated 
by artificial, ixjelic and priestly conventions. The original nature of the myths 
is therefore often shrouded in a large amount of extraneous and conventional 
details, which, many times, give those myths quite a different apiiearance. It 
is only in certain typical references to a Vedic god, which are usually stray 
and scattered, and which are therefore regarded as inconsistent and obscure, 
that we liave to seek for the traces of the tiuc character of that god. There 


10. -\ccording to Meyer (Indogertnanisc/te. My then), Yama the twin is the 
alttr vjio of the living man. L. D. B.arnett revived (BSOS IV) the Vedic and 
Avestan data relating to Yama and Gandharva and considers the possibility of cwi- 
ne(ting them with the Glaucus-saga. 
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are, in the Veda, some passages, which have luckily escaped priestly revision 
and have retaiijed their original nature. Such passages have, in most cases, 
provided the proper starting ixjint for the reinterpretatirai of Vedic mytho- 
logy. Tliis is particularly the case with regard to the so-called minor gods 
t)f the Vedic pantheon. Another point which should be noted in this connec- 
tion is that, besides comparative philology, new research in comparative 
mythology has necessarily to keep pace with and take into account the remark- 
able progress that has been made in anthropolo^ and folklore. 

We shall sUirt our present investigation with the study of a reference to 
Yama, which is usually considered to be obscure and vague. In X. 13. 4, 
W(! read : * 

(Inrebhyah kam avnjita mrlyum prajayai kum amrlani 

navTmta 

brhaxpalitn yajiiiitn akruvata rsivi priyam yamas tanvam 

pTuriredl 

“ K(»r gods' sake, verily (he) chose death; (he) chose not indeed, in the 
inteit-st of progeny, a life immortal. They (gods) made Bfhaspati, the IJsi 
(himself), sacrilicial offering. Yama surrendered his (own) dear body.” It 
is not necessary to reproduce here the ample evidence in support of Yama’s 
r)riginal divine character. Yama was rme among the g(xls ; accordingly he 
shared in the normal immortality of gods. As a matter of fact, in another 
stray passage (1. 83. o). there is a clear mention of Yama’s original immorta- 
lity. On this background let us critically examine Uic reference in X. 13. 4. 

In spite of his natural immortality, Yama is said to have discarded it and 
sunxndered his own dear body in sacrifice. Through this act of self-immo- 
lation, Yama served the cjiusc of gods and [)rogeny alike. As it seems quite 
clear, the gods x)rganis«xl this sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race. On that occasion Yama, 
we are told, r>fTered himself as the sacrificial offering. Out of this self-offer- 
ing originated the prajo. The second lialf of the l^k indicates that Yama was. 
for that sacrifice, which we may now call the primeval sacrifice, himself the 
Brhaspati, the principal priest and sacrificer. The motif of a cosmic human 
sacrifice as the cause of the origin of the world and the human race is quite 
common in ancient cosmogonic mythologies. It was believed by several primi- 
tive communities that a primeval being of ‘ divine ’ or cosmic character, but 
possessing a human form, was immolated in a sacrifice and out of his limbs 
originated the several asiHJcts of creation. Reference may be made in this 
connection, among others, to the Babylonian myth of the creation of heaven 
and earth from the two halves of Goddess Ti&mat, and to a similar Buddhist 
myth about the giant Banio. It is highly instructive to onsider in this con- 
text the ancient Germanic mytlrs of TUisto and Ymir. In Edda (II), we are 
told that ‘ in the primeval times when Ymir lived, when there was neither 
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sand nor sea, neither earth nor heaven above, from Ymir’s flesh was the earth 
created, out of his blood the ocean ; mountains from his bones and trees from 
his hair ; from his skull the hraven originated.’ This motif, it may be pointed 
out, is common to several ancient mythologies, indogermanic and non-indo- 
germanic.’' So far as RV is concerned we find two main versions of this 
cosmogonic mytholr^ical motif of the primeval sacrifice— one in the reference 
to Yama in X. 13. 4 and the other in the famous Puru§asukta.’* The latter 
may be said to be merely a more detailed and more elaborate priestly form 
of the former. .According to the version in X. 13. 4, it is one of the gods 
himself who surrenders his own body for immolation thus serving the cause 
of gods and progeny alike. That god, Yama, is thus different from other 
gods. Thi.s unique character of Yama is indicated in RV by referring to him 
not as a god, because he surrenders his immortality, nor as man, because his 
act of self-immolaticHi, for the sake of creation, is far too ‘ a)smic ’ or ‘ divine ’ 
for an ordinary human being, but by calling him simply a martya. The 
two ainceptions of ‘cosmic’ or ‘divine’ on the one hand and ‘human’ 
on the other arc thus tactfully represented there. In the PUm?asukta, the 
offering in the primeval sacrifice of gods was the agratah jatah puTu.<ah (X. 
90. 7), whose fantastic descrijition, such as, sahasrasir'id liahasrSk^ah etc. 
(X. 90. 1), however indicates hi.s character to have been quite, different from 
that of ordinary purusas. This purusa is again amrtatvasya Isdtia and com- 
prehends everything. Thus here too an attempt is made to preserve the above- 
mentioned conceptions of cosmic, divine nature and human form, which are 
common in all myths about the primeval sacrifice. Tlte basic motif in the 
case of Yama and Purusa is thus the same, namely, the immolation of a god- 
man fr>r the sake of creation.' • 

There is another significant conception, which is often associated with 
the motif of the immolation of the primeval being. Just as the primeval 
being is regarded to ]X)ssess the nature of * god-man ’, so too it is regarded to 
possess the nature of a male- female or of a hermaphrodite. Tuisto and Ymir 
of the ancient Nordic people, Agdistis of the Phoncceans, Phanes or Mise of 
the Orphiks, Zrvan of the Zervanites, among others, are all forms of an andro- 

11. Ik^ussBT believes (Hauptfnohle»iv lifr Gnosis) ibai such cosmogonic motif 
may have arisen out of .-,ome primitive fertility cult. 

12. A reference may be made in this connection to anc.Uer passage in RV 
(X. 81. 5ff) where the creator Vi^vakarman is asked to offer himself in the 
primeval sacrifice. 

13. It is difficult to accept W. Norman Brown’s suggestion (JAOS 51) that 
Purusa in the Purusasukta is a blend of elements drawn from Agni, Surya and 
Vi^giu fused, in a rather shadowy way, in a new unity with special reference to the 
sim. Nor is it necessary to assume, as Karmarkar does (.JBBRAS 18), that the 
idea of the PaTU$a-sacrifice is an attempt on the part of the Aryans to compromise 
with the Proto-Dravidians of Mohtnjo-Daro. 
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gynous primeval being. The diaracter of the Purui^ as a sexually unseparated 
being is made evident by the opening verses of the Purusasiukta and by Uie 
fact that the Puru§a creates out of himself a female form, viraj. In the case 
of Yama, on the other hand, his androgynous character is not directly men- 
tioned. But it can certainly be assumed on the strength of the evidence of 
tlie analogies of other primitive mythologies and of the evidence derived from 
the linguistic consideration of the name Yama. As Professor Guntert has 
clearly pointed out {Der arische Weltkiiitig und Heiland), the word Yatna 
can be linguistically connected with two series of words— on the one hand, 
with Av. yema, I-ett. jumis, Mir. enmin, all meaning twins, and on the other, 
with I.at. geminus, gemellus and Gk. diduinos, which mean both ‘ twin ’ and 
' hermaphrodite ’. A closer examination of words of this type*, indicates that 
the two ccmceptions of ‘ twin ' “and ' bisexual being ’ arc usually represented 
by similar words.’ * Professor GOntert’s thorough investigation of the name 
Ymir and the Icelandic mythology associated with that name is very enlighten- 
ing in this respect. YmTr of the* Edda and Yama of the Veda are mythologi- 
cally as also linguistically (morphologically and phonetically) relaUrd lo 
each other. Tliey are the two Indogermanic representations of the basic motif 
of a hermaphrodite primeval being offering itself for immolation in sacrifice 
for the sake of the creation of the universe and human race.’*' Tire Purusa 
<»f the Puru$asukta is only a priestly modification of the original mythical 
conception of Yama. It may be jiointed out that the same cosmogonic motif of 
an androgynous Urtvesen is also represented in the lijhad. Up. I. 4. where, 

wc read : Atmd vd idamagra dstt puru^avidhalj. so ha etavan dsa yuthd 

stripimoriisau saniparhvaktttu. Of a similar puiport are, further the passages 
in the Kdth. (XIII. 7), where Prajapati is said to have assumed a bisexual 
form because he did not have any other person for pairing, and in the Ait. 
Bt. (III. 33), according to which, Prajapati apixjars in the. form of an antelope 
united with his sister.”* 

This is the first stage in the evolution of the Yama-mythology to Ije 
noticed in RV. The primitive conceptiem of a hermaphrodite primeval being 
33 the creator of the universe and the progenitor of the human race, which 
characterises this stage, is suggested by the name, Yama, which basically means 
a bisexual being, and by the fact that the counterparts of Yama in otlicr 
primitive cosmogonic mythologies possess a similar character. It must how- 
ever be said that, as it has happened in several other cases in the Veda, the 

14. GOntekt thinks that probably Tveggi mentioned in \'oluspa 63 ali*) means 
both a twin and a hermaphrodite. 

15. GCntert refers in this oonnection to Doias of Uk* Phrygian mythology and 
reiterates his favourite theory that, on the strength of the evidence of comparative 
mythology, it can be proved that, in prehistoric times, there must have existed a dose 
contact among the Germanic, tltc Thrako-Scythian and the Aryan tribes of the east. 

16. The myth of Manu and Ida also is significant in this rontext. 
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originally very expressive name of Yama lost its basic significance and it soon 
degenerated into a colourless appellation. The otlier current of thought, 
which characterises this stage, namely, the immolation of the god-man for the 
sake of creation is hapfiily preserved in a clear reference to Yama's self-immo- 
lation in X. 13. 4. The connection of Yama with sacrifice is thus of a very 
special nature. He is the first sacrificcr, the first to stretch the web of sacri- 
fice (VII. 33.1 9-10), which was further extended by the Vasi$thas. He was 
also the first to serve as the sacrificial offering. All this would alone rationally 
explain why in certain stray passages, which are otlterwise obscure, Yama is 
so highly elevated with reference to yajna (.AV. XVIII. 2. 32). 4'hc metres 
symbolising the magical power of sacrifice are said to be depiisited in Yamn 
(X. 14. 16). Moreover Yama is also seen to have beim exalted almost to the 
position of an .\ll-god because he was the universe itself. Yama's close rela- 
tion with Agni (X.. 51. 1-3 ; 64. 3; 92. 11) may also be explained on the 
basis of this motif of Yama’s primeval sacrifice. 

Tliis primitive motif of the immolation of an androgynous primeval being 
for the sake of the creation of the universe is, in some cases, found in a slightly 
modified form. The original myth came to be regarded as too raw and un- 
refined particularly with reference to the procreation of the human race. The 
hermaphrodite Urivesen therefore was represented to have separated itself into 
a male and a female, who came to be duly recognised as the first parents of 
mankind. As these two were the offspring of the same being they were sup- 
posed to be related to each other as brother and sister. They were also regard- 
ed as twins. This is exactly what .seems to have happened in the evolution 
of the Yama- mythology. Yama. the hermaphrodite urweseu. gave place to a 
pair of twins who were regarded as the parents of mankind.'" As the result 
of the peculiar linguistic phenomenon, which we have already noticed, the same 
word, Yama, jjossesserl the two senses of a bisexual being and a twin. Even 
in this second stage therefore the name Yama was preserved to denote the 
male twin, though the character and function of this Yama were materially 
different from those of the Yama of the first stage in the development of the 
Yama-mythology. Yama and his twin-sistor Yami, whose name is formtxl 
in obvious imitation of that of Yama, became the progenitors of the human 
race.’* Yama’s original function as the creator of the universe was thus con- 
siderably restricted. This aspect of the Yama-mythology. in the course of its 
evolution, is preserved in a whole hymn in RV (X. 10). it is however re- 
presented there in quite a different light. The conception of an incestuous 
intercourse between the twin brother and sister. Yama and YamI, giving rise 


17. According to the Icelandic myth. Ymir slept and from under his arm sprang 
up a maiden and a child. 

18. Yima and Yimak are the Iranian primeval pair. So are Manusak and 
MaSyanlk. 
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to the human race became positively offensive to the conventional moral sense 
of Vedic poets and priests. The real motif of that episode was therefore 
altogether changed and was presented in quite a different iierspective. Yama 
is shown there as protesting strongly against the amorous advances of his 
twin-sister, YamT. He draws Yami’s attention to the law of rta (X. 10. 2, 6, 
8), which does not warrant an incest between brother and sister. An attempt 
is made by the Vedic poet to suggest that Yama and YamT were not the first 
parents of the human race, for, they themselves are represented to have parents, 
namely, the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph (X. 10. 4). The poet further 
suggests that Yama and Yami were not the first human Ijeings, by making 
Yama direct YamS to a person other than himself (X. 10. 8. 10, 12, 14), as 
if sudi a person actually existed. But in spite of all his efforts the Vedic poet 
could not entirely obliterate from that hymn certain details, which clearly 
betray the true nature of that myth. Yarn! is rcprcsc-nted in that hymn as 
being keen— quite naturally, too— on the procreation and the furtherance of 
the race. The procreative instinct of the female is quite unmistakable there. 
Moreover a very clear mention is made in that hymn ( X. 10. 3) of the fact 
that Yama was the only male in existence at that time. Docs this not indi- 
cate that ^'ama was the first human being to exist ? The colourless and very 
impt^rsonal character of the so-called parents of Yama and Yamt at once betrays 
that their inclusion, by the poet, in the liymn was obviously an afterthought. 
The Vedic tx»t has tried to make the ancient myth of Yama] and YamS a 
vehicle for a sermon on rta, moral law, — but, undoubtedly, without success. 
For, as it is, the hymn appears to end abruptly. The poet does not make it 
clear whether the incest actually t<x)k place or not, obviously because the 
answer to that question would have nullified the poet’s purpose.. There seems 
to be therefore no reason to doubt that the hymn contains, in spite of its ten- 
dentious perversion by the ix)et, which only reflects the morality of his age. 
unmistakable traces of a distinct form of the Yama-mythology, according to 
which Yama and Yami, the twin brother and sister, were considered to be 
responsible for the procreation of the human race through an incestuous 
union. 

The motif of the androgynous Urweseti separating itself is clearly pre- 
served in the Puru^sukta. The Urwesen (I*uru§a) created out of itself a 
female form, viraj,^” who, in her turn, produced the Puru?a, who may be 
r^arded as the symbol of further procreation. The primeval Puru^ is thus 
at mice made responsible for the creation of the macrocosm as well as micro- 
cosm — of course, in different ways. It will be seen that the selfimmolation of 
the bisexual Yama, representing the first stage in the evolution of the Yama- 
mythology, as also the myth of the twins, Yama and Yami, procreating the 
human race, which represents the second stage, are both preserved, in a modi- 


19. Adam is said to have produced Eve out of his own rib. 
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fled form, in the Puru$asukta. Though Yama’s original character as a herma- 
phrodite god-man and as the first twin-parent is relegated to stray and obscure 
references,-® it has been, so to say, resurrected in the form of the Puru^ of 
the Purui^asukta. The original Yama-myth and the Puru§a-myth are thus 
organically connected with each other. 

It cannot however be denied that there was among conventional Vcdic 
priests and poets a strong prejudice against this myth of an incestuous union 
between the twins. As the result of this prejudice of the Vedic hierardiy, 
'fami disappeared from the Yama-mythology as silently as slie was intro- 
duced in it. No further reference to Yami is available in RV.- ' Consequently 
out of the pair of twins Yama alone remained as the first-born progenitor of 
mankind. Associated with this progenitorship of the human race we find, in 
Veda, also faint traces of Yama’s sovereignty on earth.-* Himself a ‘mortal.’ 
Yama is regarded as the leader of the human race, its king ruling in an earthU 
[laradise. This asiiect is siiecially emphasised in the case of Yama’s Iranian 
counterpart, Yima (Jamslied ). who. acairding to Vd. II. 4-19, was the kingly 
ruler in whose reign the golden age of the world prevailed."' It was from 
Ahura Mazdah himself tliat Yima received the command to further and 
increase the world. The plenitude of life and increase on earth form the 
dominating features of Yima’s nile. No s|iecial referena; is made to this 
as[iect of the Yama-mythology in the Veda. Tliere an , all the same, some 
indications which unmistakably jioint to it. The ixrsses^ion by Yama of the 
pOf/blSa (X. 97. 16), which corresponds with the piisa of Vann.n and which 
may be regarded as the symbol of sovereignty, seems to bt- one of the remnants 
of Yama's kinship. Yama’s particular association with Varuna (X. 14. 7), 
who. in course of time, came to be regarded as the typical sovereign in the 
Vedic mythology, can lx* adequately explained only on the basis of the for- 
mer’s own sovereignly. The conception of sovereignty over mankind is a 
natural extension of tlie conception of jirogenitorship of mankind. This 
assumption is confirmed by analogous phenomena in other primitive mytho- 
Ifigies. Curiously enough, as V. Williams Jackson points out (JAOS 17). 
a iiassage in the Mahabharata (III. 142. 35 ff) revives this ciiaracteristic 
feature of Yama’s personality, which is only faintly suggested in the Veda. 
The descriptitm of the sabha of Yama in the Mahabhdrata (II. 8. 2-4) further 
reminds us of the vara of Avestan Yima. 


20. It is significant that .such references are to be found musltly in mo^dalas 
1 and 10, and not in the hierarchical faniily-boolcs. 

21. The whole conception of Yatni is as a matter of fact of a sdiematic nature. 

22. As seen dsewhere, according to Oi.den'bew;, it is this diarartiwiatie of 
Yama’s personality that is original in the Veda. 

23. Attention may be drawn also to H. Cot.L!T/'s article, " Kdnig Yima and 
Saturn” (Pavry Comm. Vol., 1933). 
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Another myth about the progenitor of the human race was, about this 
time, being develoired in the Vedic thought- the myth of Manu, the first man. 
Manu is mentioned in the Veda as the father of the iiuman race (I. 80. 16) 
and as tlie first sacrifice!- (VIII. 43. 13; X. 63. 7). The legend of Manu’s 
deliverance from the flood by the fish (sPB I. 8. 1. I t"' clearly indicates his 
function as the progenitor and leader of mankind. He is tiie son of Vivasvat, 
and Manu Vaivasvata was commcmly regarded as the symbol of the ‘ first man,’ 
the ‘ first sacrificer ’ and the ‘ first ruler.’ Manu was thus more or less a 
* double ’ of Yama. There was therefore, naturally enough, considerable 
tiiutual interaction between the Manu-myth and the Yama-myth. To begin 
with, the Manu-myth completely overshadowed the stage in the development 
of tlu.' Yama-mythology, which has just been referred to. Yama’s character 
as the progenitor and the first sovereign of tlie human race was almost rele- 
gated to oblivion and can now tmly be inferred front stray references to it 
in the Veda. The strong prejudit\; of the Vedic hierarchy against the Yama- 
Vami myth had already prepared the ground for this. The legends of Manu 
were such as could easily agree w’ith the conventional altitude of the Vedic 
priests. The motif of incest in tlie Yama-mythology seems to have been parti- 
cularly responsible for the withdrawal of Yama from the Vedic cosmogonic 
mytlKilogj" and the priestly emphasis on Yama’s double, Manu, as thi; first 
man. Yama’s r61e of tlie first sacrificer, which was ass(x:iated with the myth 
of the primeval sacrifice of the hermaphrodite god-man, soon became repulsive 
to tlie Vedic priests .iiid p(x;ts and passed on to Manu. Secondly the paral- 
lelism between the Yama-myth and the Puru§a-myth helped to bring the Yama- 
myth and the Manu-myth clos<^ together. This was due to a peculiar 
linguistic fact. The word Manu is employed to denote siiecifically tlie. pro- 
genitor of the human race as well as man in general. Tliat word and the 
word Purusa, w'hich also signifies man, were thus more or less synonymous. 
Yama and Purusa, on the other hand, were almost identical in personality and 
character. The natural next step from these two equations— 4;he linguistic 
ixiuation, Ihirusa - Manu, and the mythological equation, Puru§a • Yama 
was to closely associate Yama and Manu. We have already ixiinted out 
the similarity between the myths of Yama and Purusa. There is thus con- 
siderable intermixture of mythical motifs and names in the whole Yama- 
Puru$a-Manu-mythology. It may be assumed that the original nature and 
functions of Yama, which were tendentiously put into the background as the 
result of Vedic conventionalism, did persist, albeit in a modified form, through 
Purusa and Manu. 

Before Yama was completely sut)erseded by Manu in the progenitorship 

24. Manu assumes a role similar to llial of Adam as well as Noah. In tlie 
Yima-mytholog>’ there is a confused combination of the Manu-lcgend and the Yama- 
legend. Yima's vara is security against llwid as also simply surrounds the good. 
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of the human race, the two m}rths existed side by side and tlie necessity was 
felt to adjust them somehow or other. The efforts in this direction, which 
are quite obvious in the Vedic mythology, themselves form an evidence in 
support of Yama's rdle as the progenitor of mankind. In the Vedic mytho- 
logy Yama and Manu came to be regarded as brothers -both sons of Vivasvat. 
That is liow Vivasvat was introduced — artificially and suix-rticially— in the 
Yama-mythology as the father of Yama. Vivasvat. we are told in RV (X. 
17. 1 ff), married Sarauyu, the daughter of Tva?ia. They were the parents 
of Yama. The gods later concealed the immortal bride, Saranyu, from the 
mortals, and, making another of like, appearance, Savarna, tliey gave her to 
Vivasvat. Vivasvat and Savanja gave birth to Manu.-'’ An attempt is thus 
made to point out tliat Yama and Manu were not identical ; Yama was of 
divine birth, while Manu was not. It need hardly be added that all this is 
obviously an afterthought. 

In spite of all this, the Yama-mythology was not completely effaced from 
Vedic literature. Quite an unex{)ected feature of Yama’s original character 
came to be prominently emphasised and was interpreted in an altogether differ- 
ent light. Yama, as we have seen, offered himsidf for immolation in the irriine- 
val sacrifice, for the sake of gods and progeny. Out of the three conceptions 
itKluded in this cosmogonic myth, namely, that of the hermaphioditc primeval 
god-man, that of the creation of the universe and the human race and that 
of the self-immolation, it was the last that now came t») be stressed. Yama 
immolated himself at the beginning of existence, that is to say, in other words. 
Yama was the first being to die. The adjustment between the Manu-myth 
and the Yama-myth was thus considerably simplified. Manu was the ‘ first 
bom*,. Yama was the ‘first to die.’ The further evolution of the Yama- 
mythology is clearly traceable from Vedic references. Yama dies first and 
attains to heaven before every one else. leaving the kingdom of earthly 
jjaradise, he assumes the sovereignty of the heavenly paradise. He is the 
foremnner of all the departed souls and becomes their guide and pathfinder. 
There he rules over the blessed ones, as the benevolent father of ‘ fathers 
and is worshipped, with the pitrs, as the first witness of an immortality, to 
be enjoyed by the fathers, similar to the immortality enjoyed by the gods 
themselves. One jxiint should be clearly borne in mind in this connection, 
and it is that, though Yama is closely associated with the spirits of the dead, 
he never assumes the horrific role of the demon of death.- « It is this stage 
in the evolution of the Yama-mythology, that is primarily represented in RV. 
A significant feature of the primitive cult about the dead and their mler. 


25. Thi.s legend is narrated in detail in the Nhukta (XII. 10 fl) and in the 
BTkaddevato. 

26. Rudra is, properly speaking, the demon of death in the Veda. 
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namely, the conception of the two dogs guarding the region of the dead, is 
now transplanted ui)on the Yama-mythology.-^ 

It was at this stage that the Rudra-mythology seems to liave significantly 
reacted c>n the Yama-mythology. Consixjuently Yama’s association with 
' death ' as such began to figure rather prominently. Death is said to be 
Yama's path (I. 38. 5). Yama is mentioned side by side with Mrtyu and 
Antaka, and is even identified with Mrtyu « I. 165. 4 ; MS. II. 5. 6 ; AV’'. VI. 
28. 31 ; 93. 1.). ITie benevolent ruler of the blessed souls, the helpful 
father of ‘ fathers who had originally nothing to do with ‘ death ’ as such, 
and whose prr)ixT function, even as rei>resenied in a later stage commenced 
after ‘ death,* now came to be identified with death. The dogs of death, the 
inauspicious messengers, uluka and kapota, the which was now re- 

garded as the instrument of punishment, -all these traits helped lo make 
Yama an object of terror. The conception of Yama’s role, as the fearful and 
‘ restraining * god of death must have been facilitated also by the ix>pular 
derivation of the word Yama from the root yiwt ( ~ to restrain), which, 
lliougli i^ormally possible, is not acceptable, in this case, on account of the 
difticulties of Vcdic accentuation which it would create. But it is this aspect 
of Yama’s persr>nality, which has been preserved prominently in the later 
Hindu mythology. 


27, The dogs are, as indicated elsewhere, obviously the outcome of a common 
primitive folk-belief. The dog Sabah iai often identified with Kerberos, 

IS 



DID PUSYAMITRA SUNG A PERSECUTE THE BUDDHISTS > 

By 
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I.,ecturer in Ancient Indian History. Allahabad University. 

I raise this question in order to iind an answer to it. The question 
arises because of the opinions of some eminent scholars. Dr. 11. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, for example, wtio holds or setnns to hold the view that Pujyamiira 
.Sufiga was not a |x;rsecutor of Buddhism. Dr. Raychaudhuri in controvert 
ini' the opinioti of the late llaraprasad Sastri about the alienation of the 
BrahniatjavS by Asoka’s edicts against the Brahmanical faith and the militant 
Brahmaiiic revolution under Pu^yamitra Suhga sirys ; “ But the Buddhist 

remains at Bharhul erected ‘during the supiemacy of theiftuiigas' do not bear 
out the theory which represent Pu^yamitra and his descendants as the leaders 
of militant Brahmanism."' In another plac*;. he says : “ late Buddhist writers 
are alleged to represent Pu§yaniitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion of 
Sakyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut erected ‘ during the 
sovereignty of the Suhgas’ do not bear out the theory that the sufigas were 
leaders of a militant Brahmanjism. Though staunch adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism, the Suhgas do not appear to have been srj intolerant as wrme 
writers represent them to be.”- Following Dr. Raychaudhuri. Dr. R. S. 
Tripathi under a subhead ‘ Pu^yamitra’s Persecutions ’ in his newly publislied 
book ‘ Hisbuy of .Ancient India ' ■ refers to the evidence of the Divy.Hvad;ina 
and Taranatha regarding Pusyamitra’s persecution of the Buddhists, and 
evidently rejects them, for he remarks : " Pu§yamitra was !io doubt a ztalous 
champion of Brahmaiiism, but the Buddhist stupas and railings at Bharhut 
‘ during the sovereignty of the Suhgas ’ would hardly corroborate the literary 
evidence regarding his ebullitions of sectarian rancour.”* Having had doubt 
himself as to the cogency of his own views he qualified the abf)ve statement 
by the concluding lines in the same paragraph thus ; ‘ of course, this conclu- 
sion will have to be modified, if the above expression is not taken to refer 
to the time of Pusyamitra.’-* It is unfortunate that Dr '’'ripathi should have 
left himself in doubt and not pursued further to clear this important point 
in his w’ork, the latest product of a text-book for higher studies in Ancient 
Indian History. 

With many of Dr. Raychaudhuri's rejections against the late Mahamaho- 

2. Ibid, p. 268. 

5. IbU. 


1. P. H. A. I. 3rd. Ed., p. 248. 

3. H. A. I., p. 187. 4. Ibid. 
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padhyaya Paodit Harprasada Sastri’s interpretation of some of tlie evidences 
in his article,® I whole-heartedly a^ee. For instance the late Paijdit’s 
attempt to prove Asoka’s persecution of the Brahamaipas by interpreting a 
passage in the minor rock edict has been rightly objected to by Dr. Kaychau- 
dhuri; taking the word ‘ amisa ' to mean ‘ amri^a ’ in Sanskrit, as Senart liad 
done, the Paii>dit Sastri concludcxl that by another edict Asoku boasted that 
those regarded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into false gods. 
If it means anything it means that the Brahmanas who wen; regarded as 
Bhudevas or gods on earth had been sown by him.” The word amisa in the 
edict means amiSra, unmixed, and, therefore, the rendering of the passage : 

‘*'171*: gods who during that time (i.e. before) had been unminglcd wdtli 
men in India have now been (by me) associated (witli men) There is 
thus no question, as Dr. Raychaudhuri lias pointed out, of ‘ showing up any- 
body.’ As a matter of fact Asoka never deliberately persecuted any section 
of his subjects. On the other hand a number of his edicts enjoined an equal 
respect, liberality and solicitude being ^own to Brahmaijas and iSramai^as.* 
So far I agree with Dr, Raychaudhuri and disagree with the late Phijidit' 
Sistri. But what I beg to differ from tlie learned Doctor is on his attempt 
ai nrinimising the great event of the Brahmaijic revolution, and llu; part 
that Pusyamitra played as its leader. IxHh before and after his accession to 
the throne on lire ground that the Buddhist monuments at Bharhul were 
en«fd ‘ in the time of ^uiiga Kings.’ His views regarding this point are as 
clear a.s daylight as can be seen from the quotations I have given at tlic 
Ifcginning of this paper. Of course. I hold with the eminent scholar the 
of.>inion that tile causes of the downfall of the Maurya empire are many, 
and tliat the militant Brahmar.uc rdaction is not the only one. as die late 
PfiiXlit Sastri has sought to awey. But that the discontent of the Brah- 
iriajias provided a fertile ground for the ambition of the last Maurya King 
Rrihadratha’s setUipati to bear fruit admits of no doubt. What is then the 
cause of this discontent of the BiShmaiijas? Although Asoka did not cons- 
ciously persecute the Btahmarias, some of his edicts which he issued with 
the object of reforming the habits of his subjects alienated the Brahmaiins. 
for they affected thdr interests and according to their light the religion to 
which they belonged. In ^ite of the fact that A4oka paid equal veneration 
to Sramairras and Biahmai^as, his reforming zeal could not but hurt the 
interests and feelings of those people whose customs he sought to reform by 
edicts, and like all reformoB, wdl-intentioned and actuated by true love for 
their peof^, MdlSA had his ^lare of hatred and resentment from the Brah- 

6. Causes of the (fismemberaient of the Mauryan Empire in J. A. S. B., 1910. 

7. Cf. Maski Rock Inscriptim. 

8. Cf. R. E ni? IV, V. VIII, IX, X, XII. 
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maoas. By the RE. I. Ak>ka stopped animal sacrifices and Samaja, tlie 
old religious and social customs of the Brahmapas. By RE. V. he appoint- 
ed a sqxcial class of officers called Dhamma Mahamatras to look after tlic 
Dhamtna of his people, which was an encroachment on the special jurisdic- 
tion of the Brahmanas, and even set them to look after the dharma of 
the Brahmaijas themselves.” In PE. IV Asoka enjoins <hi the equality in 
judicial proceedings and punishments. This has been rightly pointed out by 
Pandit ^stri to be an encroachment on a time honoured privileges of the 
Brahmai^as. Dr. Raychaudhuri does not accept the interpretation put upon 
it, and says that ‘the order regarding the Vyavahara Samata and Daitda 
Samata is to be understood in connection with the general policy of decentra- 
lisation (italics mine) which the emperor introduced.’" Why should this 
interpretation be put to the words of Atoka instead of the most natural inter- 
pretation which they yield namely that the emperor wanted his Rajukas to 
administer justice to his people with equality and impartiality. Let us quote, 
the relevant portion of the edict with the context as Dr. Raychaudhuri wanted : 
^ ^ 318151% w ^ an 8 raqf?| 5 |[ 

“ In order that they may perform their dutii's fearlessly, calmly, unper- 
turbed, and in peace of mind, I have put the Rajukas in sole control of reward 
and punishment. But it is my desire that there should be equality in judicial 
proceedings and equality in punishment.** The natural interpretation of the 
passage according to the syntax, as well as in view of the background of 
Atoka’s administrative policy, especially in the matter of justice, should be 
that Aidca having given his Rajukhas sufficient power in the matter of judi- 
cial administration, encouraged them to act fearlessly -especially because they 
would have to encounter the opposition of the privileged classes while adminis- 
trating law equally to all. Atoka’s administrative policy was never character- 
ised by decentralisation. On the other hand the process of centralisation begun 
in the time of his grand-father, under his able chancellor Kau(iiya. the 
Richelieu of India, was completed in his time. The viceroys of the distant 
provinces and the governors of the home provinces were appointed by him 
from the centre with definite instractiems which were renewed from time to 
time by new edicts. Even the subordinate officials like the Pradestris, 
Rdjukas, and Ayuktas, even though working under the viceroys and governors, 
received instructions from the emperor directly. He insisted on his officials, 
both central and provincial, that if they desired to please him, they must 
folloiW his instructions to the letter, so that they might discharge their duties 
to him and he to his subjects*- and to see that there is no miscarriage of jus- 
tice in the country. In the Kalmga Rock Edict I Atoka clearly enunciates bis 


9. Cf. P. E. VII. 
11. P. E. IV. 


10. P. H. A. }.. 3rd. Ed , p. 244. 
12. Kalmga Edict II. 
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judicial policy. KaliAga was a province placed under a viceroy with head- 
quarters at Tosalt. Even then A4oka addressed the judicial officers of Tosali 
( RfWRT q» ra ^ 4 t s i W »l ) directly with the definite addition to the 

instructions to the MahamStras, A4oka prc^xised to depute eveiy five years 
a Mahamatra of higher grade to instxct the administration of justice by 
these ordinary judicial officers. He further ordered that his viceroys at 
Ujjain and Taxila would do the same.'-' There is thus no questioned ‘de- 
centralisation’ regarding the application of law and punishment (vyava- 
hara-samata and dtofda-samatd) . On the other hand, as tire above evidences 
]x>int, it was oik‘ of complete centralisation. 

It is an undisputed fact that the Brahmaijas enjoyed many privileges in 
law in the times previous to A^ka's reign. The Brahnuajiic and Dharma- 
sutra literatures provide evidence for this fact. It is also a fact that ASoka 
who was inspired with the Buddhist ideals of democracy and equality could 
not tolerate those privileges and customs which militated against the ideals 
of the Buddhist law of life. Dr. Raychaudhuri seems to doubt that Brah- 
manas enjoyed certain immunities in criminal punishments and has quoted 
certain illustrations from the Brahmaijic literature, one from Kaufilya's 
A.rtlia%stra and one from the Mahabharata in favour of his opiniiMi. But 
those illustrations prove the e.xceptions to the general rule. Tlie evidences in 
favour of the privileged ixisition of the Brahmaijas in society and law found 
in the Drahmauic and Dharmasutra literatures arc overwhelming. Even dur- 
ing Vedic period Brahmapas had come to be highly eulogised as if they were 
gods. 'Tai Br. III. 7. 3.) The BrShmaija is Agni-Vaisvanara. The Vi5na 
Dh. S. (19 . 20 . 22) says that the gods are invisible deities, but Brahmaijas 
are visible deities ; the worlds are supported by Brahmaiijas : the gods stay in 
heaveji by the favour of the Bralimaajas. The Tai Br. says that the Brahmatja 
is indeed the supervisor over the people. I'he Ail. Br. (37. 5) says that 
where the Kigatriyas are under the control of the Brahmaijas, that Kingdom 
becomes prosjierous, that Kingdom is full of heroes ; 

( ^ I snu"!-. ^ ). 

According to Gautama (XI. I) the King is the mler of all, except Brahmanas ; 

Both the early Dharma-Sutralmras. Gautama and Baudhayana, were against 
any kind of corporal punishment being given to the Brahmaijas. Baudh. Dh. 
S. (I. 10. 18-19) prescribes only branding and banishment to a BrahmaQa 
even for murder of a Brahmaija Gant. (12. 93) says that 

no corporal punishment should be given to Brahmaijas 

Instances of many other privileges in law in tlie matter of punish- 
ments, taxes etc. may be cited from the Brahmaijic and Dharmasutra litera- 


ls... P. B. IV. 
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tures. With these overwhdming evidences how can one say that there was 
equality in law and that the Br^maqas did not enjoy certain privileges which 
went against the principle of vyavahgra-samata and daixla-samata CKisting 
in the time of Ast^ ? That being the case, the edict c»i vyavahiara-saniata 
and dantja-samata by ASoka certainly offended the Biahmajjas who had been 
enjoying the privileges in law. Therefore, it is dilficult to accept Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri's view that ‘ the samata which he (A^a) enforced did not neces- 
sarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the Brahmai.ias from capital punish- 
ment, and that it * should be understood in connection with the general policy 
of decentralisation.’ 

I shall now deal with the first event of the Brahmaijic revolt which is 
intimately connected with the fact of Pu§yamitra’s oppression of the Buddhi.sts. 
I have already said that A.%ka was not an oppressor of other faiths. He was 
a tolerant Bhuddhist ruler, showing equal respect to all faiths and enjoining 
on his subjects to do the same.** 

But that he was a sincere reformist, wishing well of his subjects whom he 
regarded, and openly said so, as his own children, is clear from many of his 
edicts. It is in his zeal to guide his subjects in the right path that he un- 
consciously and without any intention mortally offended tin. Brahmaj.tas. I 
have already referred to some of his edicts in this arnnection. I.et me eluci- 
date them in more detail. RE. I proclaimed A^ka’s principle of akimsd and 
stopped not only killing of animals for the royal kitchen, but also prohibited 
animals being ‘offered as sacrifice,’ and discouraged samajas of the kind 
observed before, in both of which the Brahmaiias played an important part, 
'fhe appointment of the Dharmmamahamatras (RE. V) deprived the Brah- 
mai.ias of their Itmg-enjoyed right of guiding the religion of the iwople. The 
smriti literature, as 1 have shown above, placed tlie Brahmanas in the posi- 
tion of the Gmus. RE. IX shows A^a as a reformer par exceUettte. In 
it Asoka condemned many semi-religious ceremonies which were and still are. 
observed in the homes of the people of the Brahmaijic faith. The essence of 
the edict is that religion does not depend on rituals, but on practical conduct 
in life, on cultivation of proper relations in the home, on character. But he 
regreted that society in his time was given to too much petty ( ^ ) and 
worthless ceremonies, 'fhe substance of religion is hidden under mere 

forms. The women-folk are specially guilty in this re^^ect. People 

lierfoim various other ceremonies on all possible occasions m life to avert 
mishaps (an^), at the time of sons’ and daughters ’ marriage, (snsTg^’an^) 
of births ^ ) and journey Rites should undoubtedly te 

performed, but rites and ceremonies of this kind bear little fniit. ( srrc9 ) 
It is the moral life that counts. Then he recounts the conditions of real good 
moral life as distinguished from mere meaningless ceremonies in the name of 


14. Cf, RE XII. 
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relipjon. Tht'se reforms, dictated by an honest and sincere desire for the well- 
being of his subjects and not imbued with a fanatical spirit of hurting any- 
tx*dy s feelings did in effect, and were bound to, offend the Brahmaijas and tlic 
people of the Brahmapic faith who Iionestly fraind in these reforms a blow 
to tlieir cherished faith and religious rites. Further, the substitution of 
call to wars ( ) for the policy of propagation of t))e Dharma ( ) 

in RE. IV, in other words, the abandonment of militarism for pacifism as 
the policy of state, a policy that was pursued consistently by .\st>ka’s successors 
encouraged not only the border-provinces to :isst;rt their independence, but 
encouragtKl foreigners, with their outlandish practia's. jiarticularly the Bactrian 
Greeks, to invade India. The political independence of India and with it her 
time-honoured culture were threaUmed with danger. This was the signal for 
the revolution for which the material was prepared by the internal and exter- 
nal ixtlicy of the Maurya rulers from Asnka downwards. The discontent- 
tnent of the Brahmanas whf) were the leaders of tlie srxieiy found a fitting 
weajton in the St-napati Pusyainitra Suhga, himsedf a Brahmaiia. 'I'his revolu- 
tion. the coup d’etat which ended the Mauryan lule was a Brahnutnic Traction, 
par excellence. wln)se trbject was to restore the Brahmana supremacy and 
Brahmanic faith in society which was being threatened from within and 
w'ithout. Its immediate effect was tlte assumption of the. power rrf the state 
by Ri§yamitra Sunga, the Brahmaija, and the principal instrument of the 
reaction. Pu^yamitra had to justify his jwsition as head of the Brahmapic 
reaction by jiersecuting the Buddhists and dr^stroying Buddhist monasteries 
on the one hand and restoring the. sacrificial auemonies of the Brahmanic 
faith r»n the other, for whicli his principal helpers were Patanjali and also 
]x:rliaps Manu, the author of the Manusinriti. who was also his contem- 
poraiA' according to some scholars ; and for the one wo have, the testimttny 
of tlie T)i\yavadana and 'I'aianatha ; for the other Patanjali’s Mahahkasyn, 
Kalidasrr s. MalavikagnimUrmn, and the Ajodbya inscription'-’ provide the 
necessary evidence. A passage in the Divyavadhana states : ^ ^ 

^ 51 ?r who ever who will present me with the head 

of a sramana will get a rew'ard of hundred dinars from nte.” Taranatha, the 
Tibetan historian, also testifies to the killing of sramajjas and burning of 
Buddhist nttmasteries by Pu^yamitra. What reason is there to reject these 
testimonies? Should they be so lightly dismisstid as mt^re uncorroborative 
writings of late, authors like the. compiler of th(' Divyavaelfma and Tara- 
natha*^', as Dr. Raychaudhuri holds or as ‘ ebullitions of sectarian rancour.’ 
as Dr. Tripathi points out'* ? 

TTic persecution of the Buddhists by Pu§yamitra, as 1 had discussed 
above, was a logical sequence of the Brahniapic reaction and the political 


15. Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 54-58. 

17. P. H. A. /., 3rd. Ed., p. 246. 


16. Ed. Onvell and Neil, p. 133. 
18. P. H. A. I., p. 187. 
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toup d'clal. 'I'he traditions of the persecution were curruit when the Divya- 
vadana was comixtsed and even in tlie time of Taianatha when he wrote his 
history. Many ovx*nts of ancient India have been tlius preserved by tradi- 
tional writings. Dr. Raycltaudhuri who dismisses this particular reference 
in the Divyavadana gladly accepts the testimony of the same bortk in con- 
nection with another event Regarding the revolt at Taxila during Asoka’s- 
reign due to ministerial oppression Dr. Raychaudhuri says ; " The divya- 

v.utrina is no doubt a late work, but the reality of mini.sterial oppicssion which 
it refers is aflkmed by A^ka himself in the Kalihga edicts.*'"' I do not, 
however, hold that whatever is written in the divjTivadana is to be taken as 
:i fact without any sound judgment. But should all traditions be dismis.sed 
as mere myth if no ej>igraphic evidence lx* found to check them ? Inscription 
is no doubt the most satisfactory check of traditional accounts. But should 
a traditional ncotunt be dismisstrd even though there is a reasonal historical 
background to accept them as true? And what is the most positive ground 
which the previous writers have shxxi on to reject the tradition of Phi^yamitra’s 
{rersecution of the Buddhists ? Both the writers, referred to above, reject 
it Ml the ground that ‘ the Buddhist monuments were erected ‘ during the 
supremacy of the Sungas’ (italics arc mine). The inscriiition on the left 
pillar of tile eastern gate-way at Barhut bears an inscription which contains 
the above inscription. The inscription is as follows ; 

“Suganaiii raje rahe Gagjputasa visadevasa ix)ter.ia Gagiputasa 
Agarajusa putena Vaciptena Dhanabhutina karitaih torajjam 
silakanimamto ca upamapa (no)." 

■’ During the reign of the iSuhgas, the gate way has lx;en caused to be 
made together with the stone-carving by Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti, son of Goti- 
putra Ajaraju and grandson of king Gargiputra Visvadeva." 

Now (gipT does not necessarily include the reign of Pu$yamitra suhgji. 
It means ‘during the reign of the Sungas.' It does not preclude the idea 
that Plisyamitra sunga is not included in the tenn. and the gate-way was 
constructed during the reign of his successors who were more tolerant to 
Buddhism tlian the founder of the dynasty and leader of the Brahmaitic 
reaction. The Buddhist church was certainly an ally of the Mauryas ; the 
Brahmaajic reaction which destroyed Maurya rule necessarily launched a 
crusade against the Buddhist church as a precedent condition of the revival 
of Brahmaijism. That Pupyamilra greatly patronised this revival we have 
ample evidence both literary and epigraphic. We find in the contemporary 
account of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. " in the reference in Kalidasa’s Mala- 


19. P. //. /I. p. 299. 

20. The poi&ago in the Mahabhasya whidi proves the oontemporaiicity ol 
Patanjali with Pusyanjitra is ; tha Pusyumitrum yajamiih. 
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vikagmimitram tiiat the horse-sacrifice, which was in abeyance in the 
Mauryan period, was revived by him. The Ajodyha inscription definitely 
refers to the two horse sacrifices performed by Pusyamitra : ^JPPT- 

1 *“-* KoSaladhipa was perhaps Pu§yamitra’s 
viceroy and his sixth son or brother, for the inscription describes him as 
i.e. the sixth of Pusyamitra . 

This feverish activity towards the revival of Brahmanism ill fits with a 
tolerant ix>licy towards Buddhism which he has been cix-dited by the writerj. 
He could ill afford to do sf», even if he liked, and keep his reactionary allies 
attached to his rule. But passion must have quieted down, and political 
conditions settled during the time of Pusyamitra's successors who felt less 
obliged to yield to the reactionary elements in the state and consequently 
pursued a less militant and more tolerant policy towards the Buddhists to 
allow them to decorate the Buddhist stupas in Barhut. That the gate-ways 
wi re erected long after the time of Pu.syamitra is also the opinion of eminent 
arcliae<.>logists. The late Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, for example, writes: “the 
Suhgas referred to in this inscriptkni formed a dynasty w’hich was founded 
by the general (senapati) Pu?yaltutra, succeeding tlie Mauryas about 180 B.c. 
The gate-ways, how'ever, appear to have been set up about a century later, 
towards the close of the mnga period."-- ( italics are mine ) . In another place 
he says : “ The gateways ap])car to have been added to the stupa at least half 
a century after thr* construction of the original Railing, which may be dated 
about 125 B.C.” In the face of thest: evidences how can we say that the 
expression suganam raje includes the reign of Pusyamitra suhga also, and 
us*.: it as an argument to reject clear literary' evidences that Pu§yamitra Suhga 
{lersecutcd the Buddhists ? 


21. Ep. Ind. XX. pp. 54-58. 

22. A giuide to the Sculplures in the Indian Museum, p. 14. 

23. Ibid. 
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By 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER. m.a., ll.b., wi.d. 

Dvaraka, also known as I>Viarika, Dvaravatl or Kut^sthali, is one of the 
seven sacred places reputed to confer final emancipation.' It is also one of 
the four dhamans in India, situated to the West, pnjsided over by srikr«na, 
the Lord of Dvaraka (Dvarakadhisa), the other three being respectively 
Kcdaranatha, Jagannatha and Ramesvara situated to the North, lEast and 
South. The Mahamdyurl also refers to Vi§.i.iu ( Srikr)§:iia ) as tlie principal deity 
of Dvaraka.- The name Dvaraka does not occur in early Vedic literature, 
but is found in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnai^. The JdUikm and Buddhist 
works also refer to Dvaravati or Dvaraka in connection with Krsna and the 
Andhaka-Vi^s.- Dr. Rhvs Davids mentions Dvaraka as the capital of 
Kamboja in the early Buddhist |xn*iod ; it was, liowever, not a city of 
Kainboja, but a trade-route amnected the Kamboja country with Dwaraka.’ 
Barake of Arrian has been taken to refer to Dvaraka. * According to the ^va 
Puiihja. Dvaraka contains the temple of one of the twelve jyolirlingas of Siva 
known as Nage^.*'* There is also a monastery of SrT Sahkaracarya at D\"«aka. 
Mtxleni Dwarka is situated in Okhamandnl in Kathiawad to the <!Xtreme 
western promontory. There is, however, a difference of ojiinion among 
scholars as to the location of ancient Dvaraka, and Muladvaraka, Girinagaia 
(mcxlern Junagadh), and sites near Madhupur and Kodinar on the coast line 
between Porbunder and Miyani. are variously identilied with the old Dvaraka.'^ 
Location of Dvaralca will be considered towards the end of this paper. 

The Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas state that D\’araka has been elected 

1. Jigtl *IWT ^ ^ I 

g(t swrafft % II 

2. Journ. U. P. Hist. Hoc.. XV, pp. 27, 31-2. 

3. Cf. B. C. I-AW, India as dvser^bed in Earlv Texts oj Buddhism and Jain* 
ism, pp. 85, 102, 239. 

4. Cf. Ray ChalDIIURV, Pol. Hist. Am:. I ml.. 4th Ed p. 127 ; Law, op. dt., 

p. 85. 

5. Ajltekar, Aficient Towns and. Cities in Gufarat and Kathiawad, p. 25. 

6. &iva Purdna, IV, 1.23 ; cf. 1>EV, Geogr. Did.. 2nd Ed., p. 59. 

7. Full references arc given later on. 
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on the site of Ku^sthali, which was the capital of Anarta,* ancient name for 
Gujarat. According to the Purdijuis, the descendants of Saryati, son of Manu. 
are credited with the foundation of what is now known as Gujarat. It receiv- 
ed its ancient name from Amirta, son of Saryati. Rocam3na, Reva and 
Raivata Kakudmin followed, and the dynasty reigned at Ku4asthali, whose 
foundation is variously ascribed to Anarta or Revata.” The ^ryStas, how- 
ever, did not last long, and KusasthalT, their capital, was captured and des- 
troyed by Punyajana Rakfasas.'** The remnants of the Saryatas fled to dif- 
ferent countries, and aftenvards became a tribe among the Haihayas.^' 
After the destruction of the Haihaya power by king Sagara of Ayodhya, the 
^ryatas probably became merged with the hill tribes. Revata, the founder 
of Ku^sthali, has Ix^n amfused with a later descendant in some Puranic 
accounts, which state tliat Balarama, tl»e Yadava, elder brother of Sriki^ija, 
w'as carried to Revatl. the daughter of Revata.^- In all probability, this latter 
was a distant descendant of the founder of Ku^sthall. 

.After its destniction by PlJi.iyajana .Rak§asas, Kusastliali appears to have 
been deserted till the time of Siikf^ja, the Yadava hero, the friend and 
cfxmsellor of the F^idavas, who made it his capital. The Yadavas and 
Bhojas, Andhakas, Vrfaiis, originally belonged to Mathuna ; but on account 
of the inces.sant invasions of the powerful king Janisandha of Magadha .and 
the tlireatened siege by Ivalayavana, tht' Yavana chief, the Yadavas with their 
families migrated in a body southwards to Gujarat, and established themselves 
at Dvaraka. Kr^iia is said to have founded Dvaraka at the site of ancient 
KurasthalT. 'Fhe life of Kt^a is well knowm.'® The Yadavas were all ruin- 

8. Agni. 273. 12-15 ; Hrahmiivda. II. 61.19-23 ; l'«y«. 86.24-27 ; Mbh. II. 

I t. .50, 67 ; Rrahniti. 14. .56 ; Hart, 1967 ; 

^21 IWIT HISRRI: < 

sura# II 5151, 

9. Cf. refercncfs in mttc 8 alxive. This Ku^sthali is different from the Ku^- 
sthaK on the Vindhyas founded by Kiisa, son of Riuna, P.AWUTEif. Anc. Ind. Hist. 
Trad., p. 279. 

10. Brahmmda, II. 63.1 : Vayu. 88.1: Brahma, 7.37-8; Hart. I. 11.4; 

n. Brahm^tla, II. 69.52-3; Brahma, 13.203-4; Matsya, 43.48-9; Vayu, 
94.51-2 ; |W«rt, I. 33:51-2. Cf. also, Part.ITEH. Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad,, pp. 98, 265. 

hB W fai: ^IIRIT |?qi5lt I 

12. Cf. the continuation of passiigcs in note 8 above. 

13‘. I have dealt at some length with the historicity of Kr^ and his life in 
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ed in a fratricidal strife near Prabhasaksetra after the Bliarata war. After 
Krsoa’s death, remnants of the Yadavas abandoned Dvaraka with their 
women and children under the leadership of Arjuna, the rajjdava, and re- 
treated northwards ; but they were attacked by the .AbhTras and hill tribes. 
Arjuna was able to save but a few of these peoi)lc whom he brought to Indra- 
iirastha and anointed Vajra, the grandson of Kr^a. as their king. Dvaraka 
is said to have been submerged under the sea after Krffija’s ‘ascent to the 
heavens, immediately after the Yadavas left.’^ 

A different story of the foundation of Dvaiaka is given in the Dvaraka- 
malwlmya.^^ .Anarta. son of (Saryati, being expelJc*! by his father, on his 
praising KiBi^a as being the I^ord and master of all, went to the sea-shore, and 
practised penance, srlkrsoa was plea.sed and founded a mw region for Anarta 
by placing on the (jcean a piece of land brought from the heavens. This region 
was later known fis Dvara-ka. Ttic-rc is. however, much historical inconsistency 
in this acoHint, as it makes Ky^a. who w’as ages subsT-quent to Anarta, a 
predecessor and contemporary of the latter.*- 

We do not get any particulars about Dv.araka after the time of Itr§na 
after the sea encroached on it. Being recently founded by Kfsita and having 
been submerged soon after Kojiia's time, Dvaraka naturally was not regard- 
ed as a holy iilace at the time of the PS»)davas and the Bharata war. That 
it was not a sacred jdace of pilgrimage at the time of the Bharata war, would 
also seem to follow' from the fact tliat the Pajjdavas are. not said to have 
visited the site in their pilgrimage. The Paudavas are stated to have gone 
from ^urfaraka to Prabhasa, (which is on the southern coast of Kathiawad 
far from Dvaraka), where Kr^ina and the Yadavas had conie to meet them.’’ 
'I hc site of Dvaraka rose into prominence as a sacred place during the inter- 
val between the Blwrata war and the composition of the Mahdbharata (c. 2nd 
cent. B.C.), as it occupks a premier ]:dace among the llrthas mentioned by 
Narada.'** Somehow we do not get any reference to the site either in literary 
works or in copjjer-plates or inscriptions till after tlie end of the first millen- 
nium of the Christian era. The description in the sisup^avadha is simply 
ixx'tic fancy. The Vlldsaraghava of Somesvaradeva refoi's to EXvaraka as a 
sacred site of srTkrsna.*'’ Caitanya and Mirabai in medieval times went on 
pilgrimage to Dvaraka which had become famous as a llrtha by their time. 
There arc references to the tribal form of government of the Yadavas at 

a chapter contributed to the Glory tkai was GurjaratleJa (Ed. K. M. MUNSHI. 
Bombay, 1943, Section III, Chapter ID. 

14. Mbh, XVI, 7.32-72 ; XVII. 1.8. 9. 

15. Gargasamhitantargala Dvarakamahdtmya. Chap. 1. 

16. Cf. PaRCITEK, .4nc. Ind. Hist': Ttad., p. 98. 

17. Mbh.. Cr. Ed., Ill, 118.15-23; 119. 

18. Mbh., Cr. Ed.. HI. 80,82-84. 

19. Cf. EHiigashankcr Shastri. Aitihdsik Samsodhan (in Gujarati), p. 602, 
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Dvaraka, and we shall describe it in brief. The Andhaka-Vr$i}is (and the 
different tribes of the Yadavas) had, an Assembly Hall in Dvaraka, known as 
Sudharma where they gathered on important occasions and deliberated on the 
course of action to be followed."*’ The Sabhap31a was probably the Secretary 
of the Council who ccHivened its meeting on suitable occasions. There were 
a number of tribal chiefs or ciders ( gaifa-mukhya ) . and Kr§na, Akrura, Ahu- 
ka, Satyaki, etc. are spdeen of as leaders.-' Akriira was the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Yadava forces.'-- There iverc often i?arties, and contests for power 
and authority. In the assembly every one was at liberty to express his opinion ; 
but the tact and wisdom of the President generally carried the day. TIk* policy 
of the Government was decided by the tribal chiefs ( gafjattnukhya) in Coun- 
cil.-" It appears that in these Gaiias there was a regular system of adminis- 
tration aca)rding to the Sfistras, and there were departments of Secret Ser- 
vice, Finance. Foreign Policy, etc. The administrative discipline was strictly- 
observed, and disobedience to Government officials (yuktas) was severely dealt 
with.-^ Dr. Sin HA rightly concludes that the whole description irresents on 
the whole a picture of tribal oligarchy.'-'" 

The Dtwakatnahatmya in the Prabhasakhapda of the Skando Purihja 
deals exhaustively in great detail with the tvrtha-vidhi, the yatra-vidhi and the 
ksetra-mdhatmya.^'^ Beginning with Gomatimahatmya and the story of Kyspa 
and Durvasas, there follow the descripticMis and glorifications of, and numerous 
episodes connected with, the Cakratirtha, Rukminihrada, NrgatJrtlia, Vi«.iU' 
pada^rtha, \’arious tirthas and saras-tirtkas, etc. ; there are also descriptions 
of various vratas. The Dvarakamdkalmya in the Garga-samhitd^^ speaks of 
the principal tirlkas, Cakratirtha, ^ankhoddhara, Gomati, Raivataka, Pipdn- 
raka, etc. Modem Dwarka, as already stated, lies to the extreme west of tlti 
Kathiawad peninsula, which can be approached either by train or by stea- 
mer. It is towards the right side of Gomati-tirtha. The celebrated temple of 
Dvarakadhl^ here is rcjxited to have bix-n built by Vajranabha, grandson of 
Kpspa. SiikRpa is wor^ipped here as Rapachodaraya on account (rf his flight 
from Mathura through the terror of king Jarasandha."” There is also a temple 
of KuseSvara Mahadeva : to its south is the ^rada Matha of Sri Sankara- 
CBiya. Most of the sacred ^thas mentioned in the Purd^ and Mahatmyas 
are found here including the Cakratirtha, Ratne^vara Mahadeva, Siddhanfi- 
tha Mahadeva. JfianakuiiKla. Pimjiaraka, etc. At a distance of, 20 miles from 
I>3raka and two miles from the sea-shore in the gulf is a small island, known 

2a Mbh., Cr; Ed., I. 212.10 ff. 

21, Cf. Mbh. Cr. Ed., p. 960, lines 170-1. 22'. Mbh., Or. Ed., I. 213..31 

23. Mbh., XII, 107.23, 25. 24. Mbh., XII. 107. 

25. S^ertigtUy in Ancient Indian Polity, p. 255. 

26. Shanda Pura^, VII. 4. 

27. PuUished by Venkateshwar Pres.s Bombay, Samvat 1994. 

2& Cf. Dev, Gcogr. Diet., 2nd Ed. p. 232. 
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as Sankhoddharabcta, the main shrines there being the Racachodaji temple and 
the iSahkhoddharatirtha.-"’ 

Finally, we come to the consideration of the location of Dvaraka, tlie 
capital of the Yadavas, about which, as already stated, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars. The legend about the original site of Dva- 
raka being engulfed in an oceanic inundation seems to be true as has been 
]K>inted by Dr. Altekar, as literary evidence supiwrts it ; as such oceanic 
changes are of common occurrence in Kathiawad, and as doubt exists as to 
the location of the original site which is [xjssible only when the original city 
has disappeared."" At present, there is a ixjrt to the westernmost part of 
Kathiawad known as Dwarka. which is a place of pilgrimage and is regard- 
(id as the site of the ancient capital. Muladvaraka is an island in the sea 
aiwut 23 miles cast of Frabliasapaitana. •' Modern Junagadh at the foot of 
the Oimar hills (which some identify with Mt. Kaivataka) has also been 
located as tlie site of ancient Dvaraka."- Besides these, Dvaraka has been 
variously placed on die coast betvvc'en Porbander and Miyana, or near Madiui- 
pur or three mili.-s south-west from Kodinar.'"* 

The Mahttbharala and the Punhm are unanimous in stating that the 
Yadavas established their capital on the site, of the ruins of Kusasthal!, the 
ancient capital of Anarta.'** Kusasthali and Dvaraka or Dvaravatl appear 
as synonyms. All these authorities further agree in stating that Dvaraka was 
near Mt. Kaivataka. Basing their conclusion on the. identification of Rai- 
vataka with Mt. (Jirnar, some scholars have decided in favour of Girinagara 
(modern Junagadh) as being the site of ancient Dvaraka."" Junagadh is, 
no doubt, an ancient town, as contended by these scholars ; but it was never 
known as Dvaraka. Jt is. again, more than 60 miles from the sea-shore, 
whereas there is an ancient persistent tradition maintaining that Dvaraka was 
near the coast line, which cannot be easily overlooked or lightly discarded. 
This tradition of the proximity of Dvaraka to the sea is not confined only, to 
later Purartas as is stated by the supporters of tlie claims of Junagadh. The 
Mohdbharata references in the Mausalaparvan clearly mention Dvaraka to 
be on the coast line ; besides the references in the Harivmhsa to the founda- 
tion of Dvaraka near the sea. other PurSnas also state that the ocean was in 

29. Cf. Durgaslianker SnASTRl, op. rit., pp. 599-613. 

30. Ancient Tomis and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad. p. 25. 

31. HathiMiaf Shastri, Ptoc. Oriental Conf.. VII, pp. 1171-3 ; Ndgteri 
JPracatisfi PatrikS, XII, pp. 97-100. 

32. Biiattasali, Ind. Hht. Quart., X, pp. .541-50; Durgaslianker SHASfTRl, 
op. cie., pp. 377-386. 

33. Cf. Bubcess, Anti/fuities of Kathiawad and Kacklt, London, 1876, p, 13. 

34. See note 2 above. 

35. See note 32. 
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close proximity of the city."’® The references in the Adi- and Sabha-i>arvans 
of the Mahdbharata indicate that Dvaralm was in tire vicinity of Mt. Rai- 
vataka ; ’■ but nothing is stated about its distance from tl»e sea-shore. At- 
tention, again, may be drawn, in tiiis crmnoction. to a statement in the Ghata 
Jdtaktt, which clearly shows that Dvaraka “ stood on llic sea and had a hill 
by its side”,""* proving thereby the antiquity of the tradition of Dvaraka 
having both the sea and a hill in its vicinity. Hence, Junagadh being, more 
than 60 miles from the sea shore cannot be regarded as the site of ancient 
Dvaraka, which was near the sea. It is. no doubt, near Mt. Gimar ; but 
the identity of tlie latter with Mt. Kaivataka mentioned in tht; Mnhdbharata 
and the Purdnas has not been established lieyond doubt. There is. again, 
complete abseno' of any sacred shiines ass<jciated with Dvaraka in the neigh- 
bourhood of Junagadh. 

Next, we consider Muladvaraka on the sea, about 22 miles east of 
lVabh.'isar)at't,aiia. Being at a distance of about 60 miles south of the Gimar 
hills (which some identify with Mt. Kaivataka), it cannot be said to be by 
the side of the hill. However, it apjK-ars that late traditions consistently, bring 
in MuladsTiraka, as would appt^ar from the references in the Skanda Purdna.'-^ 
The description in the ^isupdlovadha has no evidentiary value, being merely 
based on flights ol pcH'tic fancy. But the Pit.idnrakatirtlia mentioned in the 
Mah/ibhatala is not located in Midadvfiraka. This, coupled with its distance 
from the hills, goes against its identifications with the site of old Dvaraka. 
Other sites on the coa.st line also are at some distance from the hills ; and 
hence do not appear to be the sites of ancient Dvaraka. 

Next, we come to mixiern Dwarka on the extreme western coast line. 
The main argument against this site is that it is about 110 miles from Mt. 
Girnar (identified with Mt. Raivataka by some). It is true, there is no 
mountain close to mixlern Dw'arka ; but, as suggested by Mr. Pargiter, the 
Banida hills in Halar are not far from the site, and they can be identified 
with Mt. Raivataka.'" As already indicated, Dv’araka gained position as a 
sacred site after the period of the Bharata war. In tlie enumeration and des- 
criptiwi of the tirtkas by Narada. Dvaraka is dealt with at some length. It 

36. Cf. Hart. II. m.26-7 ; Brahma. 17.33 ; Brahmmtda, If. 71.91 ; Vdyu. 96.90 : 

fiPfCrafJI saHilit SR55e?Sf: II 
?i3r ^ i 

^ ( V. 1, II qij, >l6II*di it 

Trika^idaiefa (p. 32) calls DvaravatT, an " Abdtdmgati*'. 

37. Mbh; O. Ed., I. 212. 6-7 ; II. l ljSO, 67. 

38. Cf. LAW. op. cit., p. 102. 

39. Cf. Hathibhai Shastri, Ptoc. Oriental Conf., VII, pp. 1171-2. 

40. Markondeya Purdv<i, Eng. Trans., p. 289 note. 
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is Stated that in the Pi^danikatlrtha are found coins or seals with the inaifcs 
of padme, and lotuses wth the trL^la marks of Sankara indicating the pre- 
sence of Safikara also."’ Piijdarakatiitha is still to be found at ttuxlein 
Dwarka. It may, therefore, be said that tlie antiquity of the present site of 
Dwarka g«xs? back to over 2,000 years. The Mahabharata expressly states 
that ancient seals or coins were found at the site ; if excavations are carried 
at the sites which lay claims to having been the ancient DvSraka. it is pos- 
sible, w'c may comd acn>ss seals or coins to which the Mahdbhdrala refers 
and to which attention was drawn by Dr. Javaswal.'*’’ This will, indeed, 
decisively settle the question of the identification of Ehraraka. 

It is true, w'e get no epigraphic records or copjier-plates about the site 
of the modem Dwarka, which indicates that it was not known in the historic 
period. The copper-plates and inscriptions brought forth in connection with 
Junagadh, refer to it as Girinagara, and never as Dvaraka ; besides, it is far 
from the sea. Thus, there are objections to the identification of Dvaraka either 
with Junagadh or with modern Dwarka, and we cannot establish the identi- 
fication with absolute certainty ; but the objections and difficulties in the lat- 
ter case are not so weighty as they are in the case of Junagadh. Besides, taking 
into consideration the facts that successive sacred shrines arise on the same 
ancunt q»t and that the 2.000 year old tradition must have got some basis 
in reality, I am inclined to look for the old capital of ^rtkrstia at the site of 
modem Dwarka. 


41. Mbh., Cr. Ed., III. 80 82-4 : 
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42. Proc, Oriental Con., Vll, p. Ixiii. 


TWO DECADES OF MADURA ( 1734 - 1754 ). 


By 

T. V. MAHALINGA SASTRI, M.A., d.uTT. 

Madura, the Athens of South India and the radiating centre of an ancient 
culture, a city known from the earliest beginnings of South Indian history for 
power, plenty and prosperity, a city that was the capital of many dynasties of 
rulers Ixjginning from the pre-Christian period pass(;d through calamitous 
vicissitudes of fortune on tlie disruption ol the Nayak rule in the region. 
After the extinction of the Sultanate of Madura about 137S as a result of the 
military activities of Kuinara Kampana, the son of Bukka 1 of Vijayanagar, 
Madura was included in the Vijayanagar Empire. In the sixteenth century, 
in order to provide for the elllcient administration of the Madura country, 
Madina was constituted as a Nayakship and one Visvanfitha Nayaka was 
appointed for the place. The Nayak period was a very bright one in the 
history of Madura, when groat encouragement was given to the. promotion of 
arts and letters, big irrigation works were undertaken, and everything great in 
the Hindu civilisation was patronised. “ A Government wbtrse wealth and 
whose tastes are manifested by its temples and statues and whose readiness to 
employ all its rt^sourccs for the bwiefit of its ireople, as proved by the number 
and nature of the irrigation works it completed, implies a contented and a 
irrospcrous people ; while a high state of the arts and knowledge is abundantly 
testified by the e.\quisite design and workmanship discoverable in many of 
the Umples and statues as well as by the grasp and mastery of the principles 
of irrigation- a complicated and difficult branch of the Engineering Art - 
displayed in their irrigation systems”.' Among the great rulers of this 
dynasty were Visvanatha Nayaka, Tinimalai Nayaka and Rayi Mangamma}. 

Vijayaranga Cokkanatha Nayaka (1706-1732) who had no male is.sue, 
was on his death succeeded by his wife Mfnaksji and she ruled for five years 
till 1736, being supported by her brother Venkata Perumal. Her short reign 
was a iieriod of great internal strife. Queen Minak§i adoyited Vijaya 
Kumara Muttu Tivumalai Nfiyakkar, the son of one Vangaru Tinimalai, a 
member of a collateral branch of the royal family. But Vangaru Tirumala 
attempted to depose MTnalc?i and usurp the royal authority. The Nawwab 
of Arcot during that time was Dost ‘All (1732-1740), the nephew of Saadat- 
‘Ullah Khan (1710-1732) who inaugurated the Nawwabi. He sent his son 
Safdar ‘All and son-in-law Chanda JJahib to the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 

1. A. J. Stuart : Manual of Tinnevelly, p. 69. 

16 
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area to bring the region under his control if it failed to pay tribute. Van- 
garu Tirumala took advantage of the presence of the Muslim army near by 
and sought the help of Safdar ‘All against Minafesi. Safdar *Ali offered to 
arbitrate on behalf of the two, decided in favour of Vangaru Tirumala and 
loft the ar(^a leaving instructions with Chanda $abib to give effect to the same. 
But QutHiii Mlriaksi managed to bribe Chanda ‘jahib for a crore of rupees, 
and he promised on the Koran tliat he would stand by her. But soon the 
differences betwecji Vangaru Tirumala and Minaksi were patched up, and 
therefore Chanda S^tib returned home, being frustrated in his plans. In 
1736 he again came down to Madura wdlli a view to reduce it, taking advan- 
tage of the political confusion there, lie offered to subdue her emmics, and 
sent a large force which took possession of Dindigul. The place was stonned 
and Vangaru Tirumala, who was in charge of the Dindigul area organised 
resistance at Ammayanayakkanur against the Muslim invader but was 
defeated by him.- Vangaru fled from the battlefield and took refuge in the 
fort of Veflikuricchi under the protection of the Raja of sivaganga. Chanda 
Sahib who became the master practically of the whole of Madura, took Queen 
MTnak^i prisoner quite in violation of his promise to her on the Koran. 
The Queen who could not brook her fate committed suicide in tlie same year 
by taking ^x)ison. 

Chanda Saliib, during the period of his administration in the soutl) 
strengthened the fortifications of Trichinoix)ly and appointed his two brotliers 
as the Governors respectively of Dindigul and Madura. But his rule was 
very unpopular, and aroused the great resentment and hatred of the Hindus. 

Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayakkar, son of Vangaru Tirumalai 
Nayakar, and VcHaiyan Servaikkaran, the vasal dajavdy of the Setupati left 
the area. The managers and attendants of the temples of Minaksi Sundares- 
vara and Kudal Alagar at Madura took w^th them the Gods of the above two 
temples to Vanaravirarmadurai (Manamadura) and stayed there for two 
years (1739-41). The Setupati made necessary provision for the puja and 
daily offering of the Gods as also food and drink for the servants of the 
temples, and thus kept them under his protection,-* 

Vangam Tirumala and Pratap Singh, the RTija of Tanjore, (1739-63) 
sought the help of the Mahrattas who were extending their power in the 
south. Raja Sahu sent Raghuji Bhonslc on an expedition against the Carna- 
tic. He defeated and killed rX)st ‘AIT, the Nawwab of tiie Carnatic, at the 
battle at Damalchei-uvu Pass (North Arcot District) in 1740. Later, prob- 
ably at the instigation of Safdar ‘ AIT he marched against Chanda S^ib, sack- 
ing on the way Tiruvanoamalai and Porto Novo and plundering the places. 

2. Taylor : Orimtal Historical Manuscripts, II, p. 234. 

3. See pp. 6-7 of the Madurai I talavaraldru in the Tiruppa^vndlai, Sen Tamd 
publication, No. 27. 
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The total estimate of the value of the plunder was about 150,000 pagodas. 
The Mahrattas first deceived Chanda $^ib by taking their forces beyond 
Trichinopoly, but when they found that he had sold the grains with him and 
was not prepared for an engagement, they besieged Trichinopoly in 1741. 
Bade sjaljib, the brother of Chanda Sahib, marched to the relief of Trichino- 
poly with large provisions, horsemen and foot. But he was intercepted by the 
Mahrattas witli a body of 2000 cavalry near Dindigul from which place he 
went forth and defeated them. However Raghuji Bhonsle marched to the 
scene with 10,000 horse and attacked the camp of Bade. SSljib at Manalparai 
and killed both him and his sister's son-in-law Sadiq Sahib. Later the corpse 
of Bade Sahib was richly dressed and sent to his brother Chanda §ahib at 
Trichinopoly, so that he might be warned of the imix'nding downfall of his 
hojics. Raghuji Bhonsle then attacked Trichinopoly with the help of the 
Pindaris, KaHars and Poligats of the area and Chanda §ahib offered him 
stiff nisistance. But his ammunitions and stores failed him and therefore he 
surrendered himself to Raghuji on 25th March, 1741. He was disarmed, 
taken prisoner and st'.nt over to Satara where he remained within prison for 
seven years. The fort of Trichinopoly was taken by the Mahrattas and 
Murari Rao Ghorpade of Gooty was appointed the Governor of Trichinopoly 
and the area dcixjiiding on it, assisted by 14,000 of the best troops of the 
Mahrattas.* 

The Mahratta r)ccupation and rule of the South seems to have been con- 
genial to the bt'tterment of the aindition of the Hindus. Murari Rao ap- 
pointed one Appaji Niiyaka to administer Madura on his behalf and sent him 
to the place along with 2,000 horses. The latter did not like to stay in a city 
where there was no Gtxl, and hence he visited Vanaravirarmadurai, wor- 
:'hip[)ed the Gods at the place, and with the consent of the Setupati, took back 
the idols of Minaksi Sundaresvara and Kurlal-Alagar to Madura in July 1741 
and reconsecrated them in their resjsective temples. He also iierformcd puri- 
ficatory ceremonies in the temples and made large provisions for the daily 
worship and services of the G<xls in the old manner."’ 

But the rule of Madura by the Hindus was not destined to last long. 
The fortunes of the city were soon affected by domestic and political revolu- 
tions in the Carnatic. The course of the revolutions was as follows : Safdar 
‘ All Khan who succeeded Dost ‘ All as the NawwSb of tlie Carn.'itic on the 
death of his father in 1740 was assassinated in his bed by his cousin Murtaza 
‘All Khan on the night of 13th October 1742 by order of one Ghulam Murtaza 
‘All Khan the Governor of Vellore, and his own Diw’iin Mir A.sad was impri- 
stmed. But the position of Ghulam Murtaza ‘Ali was not strong. Murari Rao 

4. See Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, Anandaranga PiUtti, pp. 16-18; Also C. A. 
Kincsiid and D. B. Parasnis, A History of the Marat ha People, pp. 276-7. 

5. See Mailuraillalavardlaru in Tiruppariimalai, p. 7 ; Also R . Satyanatha 
Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, p. 379. 
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of Trichinopoly refused to recognise him and the army also mutinied. There- 
fore Murtaza ‘All escaped to Vellore ; and Sayyid Muhammad Kh5n the 
young son of Safdar ‘ AIT was declared the Nawwab of the Carnatic. Nispamu’!- 
Mulk the Subedar of the Deccan who was anxious to restore order in the 
south marclicd to Arcot with a large army of horse and foot which seemed 
“as though the sea was rising and flooding the land.” He subdued the 
Carnatic and apix)intcd Khwaia Abdulla Khan, one of his own important offi- 
cers to administer the Carnatic and keep as his ward Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan. Then he marched towards Trichinoixrly which was ruled by Murari 
Ran. The Mahratta chieftain trembled within his sIkks at the approach 
of Ni?am‘ul-Mulk, and therefore evacuated his headquarters on 29th August, 

1743 and went north. Thus by the mere strength of his arm, without waging 
one battle, the Ni?am got possession of the Carnatic including the far south. 
So the Mahratta rule of Trichinotxrly and Madura was put an end to in 
1743. The attempt of Murari Rao to revive the power of the Mahrattas in 
the south stxrn after failed. Tin? Nizam returned hcjme akrng w'ith Nawwab 
Khwaia Abdullfi and confirmed him in his ofike. But on the night of the same 
day the Nawab of the Carnatic was found dead in his bed, having been kill- 
ed by an unknown liand. 'Fherefore one Anwar -’uddin Khan w’ho was in charge 
of the administration of the Northern Circars was appointtxl Nawwiib of the 
Carnatic, and the young son of Safdar ‘ AIT was sent along with him to be 
taken care of. The young lx»y \vas killed by a bcxly of Tahiran soldiers in Juno 

1744 apparently at the instigation of Gulam Murtaza ‘ AIT of Vellore. Hence 
Anw'ar-’ud-dln was ct)nfirmed in the Nawwabship of the Carnatic in 1744.*’ 

Anwar-’ud-din Khan appointed his son Muhammad ‘ All to be in charge 
of the general administration of the Carnatic and Mahfuz Klran to be in 
charge of the administration of the Trichinopoly country, and from this time 
for more tlian ten years the Madura area was under the rule of Muslims. 
Mahfuz Khan attacked Pratap Singh, the Mahratta Raja of Tanjore and 
extracted from him a bond for the payment of an annual tribute. During 
this period an attempt was [ilanned with a view to recover the Trichinopoly 
fort from the Muslims and establish the rule of the son of Kai;tu Raja (the 
Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam) when it was arranged that the Mahrattas 
must invade the country being helped by the people of Tanjore and Mysore, 
the TQi.idaiman Raja of Pudukkottai and the Setupati of Ramnad (Maravan). 
But such grand schemes and designs did not fructify.’ 

Matters went on for about four years, till 1748, when certain incidents 
of momentous significance took place in the Deccan and the Carnatic. In 
that year Ni?am-’ul-Mulk died leaving behind him six sons, Ghazi’uddin, 
Na^ir Jung, Salabat Jung, Ni?am ‘AIT, Mufiammad Shariff, and Mir Moghal. 

6. Tuzak-i-Walajahi, trans. by Dr. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, (Madras Uni- 
versity), I, pp. 82-4 and t0&-08. 

7. See C. S. Srimvasacliaii, op, cit., pp. J13-14 and p. lU jn. 17. 
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He had also a grandson Muzaffar Jung by name, by his daughter. Gliazi- 
ud-din was at Delhi, engaged in imperial politics. Hence Nasir Jung, the 
second son of Nizam-'ul-Mulk succeeded to the Nizamat on the death of his 
father. Muzaflfar Jung was anxious to succeed to the position of his grand- 
father. A common cause was made betwetm Muzaffar Jung and Chanda Sal.iib 
(the latter anxious to become the Nawwab of the Carnatic) and Raza §ahib 
the son of Chanda §ahib sought the help of Duplix the Governor of Frencli 
possessions in India. It was learnt tliat the Mahrattas would be willing to re- 
lease Chanda ^aljib if they were paid a ransom of seven lakhs of rupees. The 
money was paid, Chanda S^ib got his release and the confederates marched 
towards Arcot. The French and their allies effected a junction with them, 
met Anwar-’ud-dm at Ambur, where the latter was killed on 3rd August, 
1749, owing to the treachery of one of his own commanders. Husain Khan 
Taljir, the Jagirdar of Amburgadh who persuaded Nawwab Anwar-’ud-din 
to fix his camp before his fort having treacherous designs.'* 

It was tliis political condition in tlie Deccan and the Carnatic where there 
were rivals for the Nizami and the Nawwabi that rendered the recall of 
Muhammad ‘ Ali and Mahfuz Khfin from the south necessary and inevitable. 
Under such circumstances they left the south for the Arcot region in 1748 
placing Madura under the cfiarge of one Mayana, apparently a Muslim. It 
is not known how long he was in charge of his post but within a few 
years he appears to have been supplanterl by one ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad “Khan who 
captured the fort of Madura and ruled from tliat place. This was follow’ed by 
another revolution at the place. One ‘Alam ‘All Khan, probably a brother- 
in-law of Mayana. took possession of the city from ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad Khan. 
According to Orme, he was a soldier of fortune originally in tlie service of 
Chanda i^iib and the Raja of Tanjore.” Taking advantage of the course of 
events and the political confusion in the Carnatic he prcKlaimed himself as 
an adherent of Chanda Sdlpb. He brought under his control Tinnevelly. 
Madura and other places and subdued the Pdfaiyagars of the parts as. far as 
the territory of the Tondaiman Raja of Pudukkoftai . This meant that MuJ.tam- 
mad ‘ Ali the rightful successor of Anwar-’ud-dm Khan had lost a good slice 
of territory in the Carnatic and the hands of his adversary had become 
strengthened. Therefore, the Nawwab of the Carnatic, Muliammad ‘All, 
sought the help of the English for retaking Madura. Consequently a contin- 
gent of force was despatched to Madura under Captain James Cope who was 
in command at Trichinopoly assisted by ‘Abdul Wahhab KMn. tlie brother 
of Muhammad ‘All. One ‘Abdul Rahim, an officer who was in charge of the 
Tinnevelly area, also helped Captain James Cope in his operations against 
Madura. ‘Alam Khan was a great military general, and successfully resisted 
the attack of Madura. Captain Cope was foiled in his attempt to take the 


8. Tuzak-d-Walajahi, I, pp. 144-47. 


9. Tuzak-i~Walajahi, 1. pp. 169 ff. 
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fort and hence was forced to withdraw to Trichinopoly. ‘Abdul Wahhab 
Khan’s trofjps betrayed their master and went over to the side of ‘Alam Khan. 

Saunders the Governor of Madras thought that he could effect the re- 
duction of Madura by diplomacy and therefore on the 22nd of July 1751 he 
wrote a letter to ‘Alam ‘All Khan as follows : 

“ I have heard of your courage in the defence of Madura, which though 
against my own people I camiot but highly commend. Merit ought highly 
to be rewarded, instead of which I hear you are to be divested of your Gov- 
ernment and the French to take possession of the fort. This I think is but a 
bad return for much bravery. You are a soldier and your sword may make 
your fortune. If you will espouse the cause of Muhammad ‘Ali and assist 
his affairs I promise you shall liave a Government under him which will afiford 
you wealth and a great name and .supixwt you and your family in affluence.”*® 

‘Alam Khan however refused to accept the suggestion. In the next year 
a battle was fought by the British and Muljammad ‘All against Chanda Sahib 
and the French at Trichinopoly. ‘Alam Khan went to Trichinopoly, sided 
with Chanda SaJ.hb and fought against the British. In tlie course of the bat- 
tle he was killed.** When he left Madura for Trichinopoly he left the former 
under the charge of his brother-in-law, Mayana. It apfxars that tlie latter 
was not able to maintain control over the region and therefore he sold the city 
to Kuku a Mysore general who was moving about the Dindigul 

area, of which the Mysoreans were in possession at that time.*“ The city of, 
Madura suffered very much during this period, and the sentiments of the 
people were defiled by him. Cows were killed and eaten and cocoanut trees 
were cut and destroyed. 

The Hindus became disgusted with this rule and organised a revolution. 
Hence Vellaiyan Servaikkarao commander of the Setupati’s guard and Taijda- 
varaya Piljai, the Pradhatti of the guard of IJdaya Tevar (Zamindar of Siva 
ganga) took up the cause of the Hindus and laid siege to the fort of Madura 
for about a month, at the end of which, as a result of an arbitration made 
between the Hindu invaders and Kuku Sahib, the latter left the city under the 
charge of the Setupati and retired towards Dindigul. Having defeated the 
Mysore general, both Vellaiyan iServaikkaran and Tandavaraya Piffai entered 
Madura and restored order in the city. Since Madura had been under Mus- 

10. Country corre^xrndence, 1757, No. 97, quoted by S. C. Hill, Yusuf Khan 
the Rebel Commandanl, p. 30. 

11. See Orme, Vol. I, pp. 200 ff. 

12. Nelson thinks that this Kuku $ahib was the .same as General Cope, who 
was in command at Trichinopoly. (Nelson, The Madura country. III, pp. 270-71). 
This is due to the author's taking that the two persons were one. While General 
Cope died on Feb. 3, 1752 lighting at Krishnavaran, Kuku $abib lived for smne 
years more and is " mentioned by Colonel Heron in a letter to Council dated 29th 
October, 1754 cauang trouble in Madura with some Mysore horse and sepoys. ” 
See S. C. Hill, Yusuf Khan the Rebel Commandant, p. 31. 
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lim rule for about ten years the ternples and religious practices in the city 
had sufifered much. Hence both of them performed purificatory ceremonies, 
threw open the temples that had been kept closed, restored services in them 
and made provision for the renewal of woiship in them. They also restored 
Hindu rule over Madura by taking Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayaka, 
son of Vangaru Tirumala from Vellikuricchi and crowning him as the ruler 
of Madura in the sanctum of the Goddess Minafcsi.^^* 

But the revival of the Hindu power in Madura was not to last long. Ac- 
cording to certain local accounts, Vijaya Kumara Muttu Tirumalai Nayaka 
ruled only for sixteen months and was dethroned on 29th November, 1752, 
by the combined efforts of three Muslims. Mianah (Mahomed Barkey), Mode- 
niiah (Mahomed Mainach) and Nabi Khan who were the subordinates of 
Muhammad ‘Ali. This is indicated by a signed document iit which they recog- 
nised the authority of the Nawwab over Madura and Tinnevely.’* Madura 
again appears to have suffered under Muslim yoke. Temple lands were confis- 
cated. The gardens and wells were destroyed and the trade of tire merchants 
was i).aralysed. Therefore VeHaiyan Servaikkaran seems to have sought the help 
of Kfiku Sahib the Mysore general. Both of them marched towards Madura 
cncamijcd at a place called Panaiyur Anuppaladi near the city and besieged the 
fort of Madura for six months. 

But the forces of Mayana were successful, in the battle and killed both 
Vejiaiyan Servaikkaran and Kuku S^ib. Thus the Muslim chieftain was 
able to maintain himself as the Governor of Madura from 1753. Mayana 
however was not loyal to Muhanimad ‘All and was not regular in the pay- 
ment of the annual tribute to him, to which, he was legally entitled as the 
Naww'ab of the Carnatic which included Madura and Tinnevelly also. Hence 
Muhammad ‘Ali appealed to the English to help him in the lestoration of 
his authority in the far south. The Governor of Madras sent Colonel Heron 
and Yusuf Khan (the latter a Hindu convert to Islam who had distinguished 
himself in the siege of Trichinopoly (1752-54) and had won great praise from 
General Lawrence as a “ born soldier ”. Heron reached Madura early in 
March 1755 to find tliat Mayana had fled away from the place to Kdyilkudi 
and taken refuge in the strongly built temple at Tirumbur, and took posses- 
sion of the city. He also concluded a treaty on his own responsibility with 
the Setupati of Ramnad. Then he marched to Tirumbur, stormed the 
temple, set fire to its gates and allowed his soldiers to plunder the temple and 
carry off a large number of idols from it. But Mayana had made good his 
escape from that place also. Later Colonel Heron marched into the Tinnevelly 
country and reduced it to submission after attacking Kattabommu Nayaka 
and other chieftains in that region. Mahfuz Kha n was appointed as the 
renter of Madura and was required to pay an annual rent of Rs. 15,{K),000. 

13. See Maduraittalavaralaru in the Tiruppai^malai, p. 8. 

14. S. C. Hill, «V., p, 31. 



QULI QUTB SHAH, A POET-KING OF GOLCONDA 
(1543 A.D.— 1550 A.D.) 

By 

Prof. Dr. K. K. B.\SU, m.a.. ph.d., 

T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur. 

Jamshcd Quli Qutb, the son of Subhan Quli Qutb, the founder of the 
Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golconda — a.sccnded the throne with the title of Quli 
Qutb Shah. He was the second king of the house to which he belonged. 
Though a parricide, the historians like Ferishta, Kah-ud-din Shirazi and 
others call him as such, he was in the words of the author of Hadiqat-ul 
Alam, a sovereign perfect and excellent, and one who had gained eminence 
among contemporary rulers. In addition to his abilities as a ruler, he jws- 
sessed a fine taste for literature. In fact, he has been credited with having 
comi)osed fine pieces of poetry, noted alike for high thoughts and fine diction. 

The Sultan’s literary compositions have now totally disapprared but a 
few sixjcimen of his writings have been preserved by the autlior of Hadiqat-ii!- 
Alam, for which all our thanks go to him. The few remains of the {loen s 
comiiosed by Quli Qutb Shah belong to the particular tyiK's of Persian iwetry, 
called qasidahs and ihazals. The former, it need be explained, are “ purpose- 
poems" or better panegyrics, that commemorate some memorable event in 
the career of the poets’ patron or are written in praise of the Propliet or his 
descendants. The ghtizms, on thd oilier hand, literally mean “ talking with 
women about love,” and they represent or reproduce the joys and sorrows 
of love, divine and human. Being a Shia’ite in religion, the Sultan has bes- 
towed unstinted praise on ‘Ali, the .grandson of the Prophet, as will be evi- 
denced from the single piece of qasidah quoted below. 
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Translation 
(owi' of his iiasidhs) 

Oh thou ! with lh(x‘ the country’s beauty is at an end. 

By thee the affairs c>f love have attained fame : 

(Oh tliou !) whose hairy locks, their folds and the mole on thy lips 
Each perfr^ct in its beauty ! 

He who has put his feet on the road of thy love 
Has at length knocked his head in despair : 

The Sun is put to shame at the Ixjauty of thy face 
(And) makes his exit from the azure vault : 

(Oh thou ! ) thy i)layful looks have made me thy captive 
Have carried a>Yay my wit, intelligence and all my patience. 

AH the sovereigns lie waiting at thy dcx)r 
In anxious cxixctation of thy presenct' : 

Ashamed is the Sun at thy beauty 

(It) has caused the clouds to veil its discomfitures : 

For madness have I attained notoriety. 

For excellence and beautifying the w^orld hast thou gained renown : 
Thou art the very same sun that has no rival, 

(And) I the very same ix"Tse3n— an object of mercy : 

How long must I wait in thy expectation. 

Take pity on me who is all helpless ! 

How long shall I be tempted by thee, 

(Oh how long) shall I be looked upon as one insane ! 

Lookest thou at the condition of mine, if not, 

I shall clamour for justice near the Wise ; 

And near the King, who has in this world 
Hardly ever been challenged by any one : 

‘ All is the King of tlie two worlds, 

This comely universe is under his bidding : 
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Oh King, thy most devoted servant am I, 

My service to thee has made me prominent : 

Thou art a King at the entrance of whose court 
Faithfully serv^es Khizr as a water-bearer^ ; 

I. who am destitute, have made the dust of thy feet 
A collyrium for mine eyes ! 
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Trakslatcon. 

A specimen of ghazal 

To me the wine is forbidden without the vermillion-lips of the bt'Inved, 
Show me the niby-coloured lips when T hold the wine-cup : 

Mad am I in love after thy dark ringlets 

Oh ! what an attachment is this that brings ill-luck : 

In the locks of thy hair my heart like a bird is ensnared 
The mole (on thy face) is to me an object of attraction and thy locks 
a snare : 

In every moment liave I approached thee to catch thy glimpse 
And have ( thus) made my habitation at the place of danger ! 
Disappointed though, I wish not to give up my attempt 
A Jamslied,2 am 1, who leaves nothing incomplete ! 

All that happen appear to me as stars of fortune, 

It is not tears that come out of my eyes ! 


1. Reference here is to Khazr who discovered and drank the water of life 
( oU. or ^ ) whereby he became immortal. Khizr, signifying green, 

is spoken of as the Green Old Man of the sea or the forest, who puts those to the 
right track who lose their way in the wilderness. 

2. Jamshed vras a legendary King of Persia who reigned for 700 years. He had 
in his possession a talismanic cup \_ “ w'orld-refiecting goblet” that 

could foretell events and reflect everything that was going on in any part of the 
world. Jamshed is said to have discovered w^ine. 
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Translation. 

Another piece. 

The tears that thou dost see coming out of the eyes 
Are but agents from the city of the insanes ! 

Oh jamshed ! how long shoulds’t thou be frantic for the love of the 
beloved ? 

This act of thine if done by others might bring them shame ! 

• jy _ Aj 
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Translation. 

Another piece. 

‘ May the light ol CJod be on him. * 

Behold, how d(x;s the fair-faced come 

She has takirn the heart out of me -now she comes for my life : 

My heart 1 have pledged to you, so that I may secure profit. 

Oh, what a return ! a miseiy everlasting : 

It’s for this I desire the candle of my ownself to the consumed 
And words of lamentation come out of me ! 

When the beloved looks at me, she speaks out in proud disdain 
Lo, here the ruler of the world comes out of attachment for me ! 
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translation. 

Another piece. 

Oh, thou ! thy face illuminating the vision of the clear-sighted 
It is thy separation that has bled the heart of thy lover : 

Ages have passed, and thy lover is expectant till now 
My eyes are wet out of steady gaze fixed at thee : 

Life is not worth anything without thee, nor do I wish to live (in thy 
.separation) 

If the years pass like this and there’s repetition of it in the years to 
come ! 

As in the past, thy beauty is still stamped on my heart 
I am what I was, may you be what you were ! 

Oh, jamshed cares not the beloved for the lover’s anguish 
Pity for this neglect of thine, oh, what pity ! 

y Jr** J ■*^ y 31 jt* ^ -jul# j.** 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

My glory lies in my attachment to thy beauty, 

My disappointments are due to my love for thy silky ringlets ! 



U •JAiJ f3 e"y \j ohjjj- 

1* I •‘:*i trjjj;; i*’ 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

I have put the cypress^ of my heart within the eyes 
that it may get nourishment from the tear-drops ! 



y jyr" i iSJ^ y Jt jl; 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

1 cannot bear the burden of oppression but thine, 

I hardly need anything else than thy tyranny. 

» 

3. Iij Persian literature (sarv), the cypress tree, stands for a sweet 

heart 



THE SOUTHERN POLIGARS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


By 

Rao Bahadur C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, m.a. 

Professcjr of History. Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

I. Their Origin and Character 

From about the middle of the I7th century, the jxjligar system was in 
active swing in the southern districts of the present Madras Presidency. The 
poligars of the Trichinoix)ly and Madura country were a prominent element 
of administration and well-known to the Pondichery Diarist, Ananda Ranga 
Ptllai, who, writing in 1751, has furnished us with the names of 34 poligars 
ly Umging to tiie Trichinoi>o!y country and 38 as belonging to Madura and 
Tinnevelly. According to the Fijlh Report fl812) the ix)ligars were mili- 
tary chieftains of different degrees of power and consequence and their 
origin could be traced to a number of factors. Thus those whose p^layams 
were situated in the jungly and frontier parts of the country were represented 
to have been, for the most part, leaders of banditti or free-booters ; while 
others had been entrusted either expressly by tire indigenous rulers with the 
charge of the police, or had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind 
of service. Some of them traced their descent from the ancient rulers of 
the land or from their chiefs and officers ; and their ancestors liad received 
certain villages in indm either as personal holdings for the support of their 
rank, or as rewards for their services. Their tenure was mostly based on 
the feudal principle of supix)rting " a body of horse and foot, which were to 
be at the call of the sovereign, wlienevcr they might be required. ” Other 
ix)ligars had been renters of taxes, or revenue officers who had contrived to 
become hereditary and had succeeded in usurping the lands which had been 
originally given for the support of their offices. These had consolidated their 
position and come to amstitute a subordinate, but very potent, class of rulers 
by themselves. Further “ even potails of villages had by these means, at- 
tained the footing of poligar chieftains, though on a smaller scale. In some 
districts, which were favoured by the natural strength of the country, it ap- 
pears that this description of people had generally assumed the character 
and name of piffigars ; and though in some cases, their incomes did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred pagodas, yet they kept up their military retainers, and 
their nominal officers of state, and were regularly installed with all the forms 
and ceremonies of a prince of an extensive territory ; assuming and exercis- 
ing, in this contracted sphere, many of the essential powers of sovereignty. ” 
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The poligar considered hjs territory as a pdlayam or encampment, and 
the Nayak rulers of the Madura country (cir. 1550-1736 A.D.) and their 
successors (the Nawabs of the Carnatic) did not attempt to exercise, or 
even to claim the right of exercising, civil or criminal jurisdiction in the 
limits of the iwligars’ dominions. If tlie ruler’s tributes were paid and his 
feudatories si>nt him assistance in his wars, his demands were satished. A 
very considerable porticKi of the country south of Trichinopoly had thus 
passed into the hands of the poligars. Hardly anything remained in the 
hands of the sovereign in the Madura and Dindigul regions ; while all tlie 
country north of the Tamrajiarani river was in the hands of jx>ligars. The 
palaiyam organisation likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore regions 
as well. 

Discussing the origin and nature of institution of the palayam sys- 
tem, the following information has been gatliered from authoritative treatises. 
'Fhc term, PtVIigar. is iieculiar to the Madras Presidency ; and “ the ]}i?rsons 
st> called w’ere properly subordinate feudal chiefs occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory habits in former days ; they are now 
much the same as zamindars in the highest use of the term. The word is 
Tamil Palaiyakdnm, the holder ol a Palaiyam or feulal estate ; Tel. Pale- 
gadu : and thence, Mahr. PdUgdr ; tire English form being no doubt taken 
from one of the two latter.” [Yule and Burnell- Hobson jobson—^em edi- 
tion by W. Crooke fl903) p. 718]. In Tamil the word P.^laiyam meai'iS 
the country or district of a feudal chieftain — camp or town, or village sur- 
rounded with stones ; and pdlaiyapailu means a town or village governed 
by a poligar or his estate.' 

Poligar according to Wilson fA Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms 
of British India, (18.55) p.. 391] means a iretty chieftain in the south of India, 
especially in Karnataka, occupying chiefly tracts of hill and forest, subject 
to pay tribute and service to the paramount state, but seldom^ paying either, 
and more or less independent, subsisting in a great measure by plunder. 

The poligars founded by the dynasty of the Madura Nayaks are known 
by the name of Southern Poligars ; many of them are. of the T6ticr caste 
and preserve the Telugu language of their ancestors as distinct from tliat of 
the Tamils. ® 

Bishop Caldwell gives the literal meaning of pdfaiydkdra, as the holder 
of a camp and secondly as the holder of a barony on military tenure. The 
English seem to have taken their favourite name, Poligar, not from the Ta- 
mil Palaiyakara, but from the Telugu PSIcgadu, or the Canarese Palcg^ira, 

1. M. \ViNSiow : “ A Comprehen.sivB Tamil and English Dictionary of High 
and I.OW Tamil ” 1862, p. 766. 

2. Vide M^k Wilks : Historical Sketche-s of the South of India in an at- 
tempt to trace the History of Mysoor ; 2nd Edn. Vol. I, p. 34, note. 
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the meaning of which is the same. Similarly the Anglo-Indian word, Pollam, 
(Poligar’s holding) is derived rather from the Telugu, Palemu, than from 
the Tamil Palayam.® 

'Hiere is a tradition that under Vijayanagara rule, each pa|ayam was 
normally composed of 33 villages ; but there is no trace of this prevailing 
among the fiefs of tlie Tamil country. In the Kannada country, the Poligar 
was originally deemed to be an Udayar (Wodeyar- /it. proiirietor). The 
Tamil term, Udayar, was frequently used by the Tamil country chiefs and 
is found occasionally among the titles of ancient rulers in inscriptions. The 
Zamindari of IJdayarpalayam is an illustration of the use of the term Uday- 
ar in the sense of proprietor, and feudal chief. The far-famed fort of Pal- 
amcottah (in Tinnevelly) is held to be derived from Palaiyan (a chief, mean- 
ing a Poligar) and Kottain (fort). 

'J’lu; Madura country, as organised by Visvanatha Nayak, the son of 
Nagma Nayak, and the founder of tlie Nayak rule of that region (ctr. 1529- 
1364 A.D.) stretched ftom Caix? Comorin to Valikandapuram on the north 
and from Coimbatore, Erode, and the Western Ghats to Rameswaram and 
the sea on the east, according to the Mrlyiifijaya Manuscripts, translated by 
W. Taylor. Visvanatlui and his chief co-adjutor, Ariyanritha (or 
Ariyanayagti ) Mudali, who combined in himself the double dffiws of com- 
mandcr-in-chief and prime-minister (Dalavdy and Pradhdni) were very 
efficient administrators and restored order in the country' by the insti- 
tution of the Piilayam system of administration as the most practical and 
organised solution of the many difficulties confronting the settlement of the 
country. Visvanatha was trained in tire administrative system of the Vija- 
yanagara Empire and “ made his mark in applying its juinciples in a sys- 
tematic manner. ” The chronicles of the time attribute a larger share of 
constructive work to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha, in the matter of 
the establishment of the P^Jaiyakara (Poligar) system. 

The number of poligars in Tirmevelly and Madura is considerable even 
to-day ; and the title is held, by one writer, to have been given by the Vijay- 
anagara kings to the chiefs of the Telugu colonics jilanted in the neighbour- 
ing provinces for the purixisc of overawing the original inhabitants. Visva- 
natha Nayak had brought with him to Madura a large number of his own 
dependents and adherents whom he had to reward ; besides these there were 
the. old hereditary Tamil chieftains and the Telugu and Canarese adventurers 
who had previously settled in the land in Hoysala and early Vijayanagara 
days and whose good-will it was necessary for him to secure ; and above all, 
there were the impoverished and discemtented adherents of the ancient Pan- 
dyas and their clansmen whom he had practically abolished ; as well as “ the 
old and turbulent Canarese and Telugu adventurers who had seized with a 


3, History of Tinnevelly, p. 58. 
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Strong grip the northern and western divisions of the country.” The poli- 
gar system was the solution of Visvanatha and Ariyanatha of the difficult 
problem of reconciling the conflicting interests of all these clas.ses ; its object 
was to enrich and ennoble the most powerful of each class, and at the same 
time to secure their and their descendants’ allegiance. 

The scheme was (Xissibly the best that was devisable under the circums- 
tances ; but it contained elements of danger and seeds of decay and contri- 
buted. in a large measure, to the decay and subversion of the dynasty. The 
turbulent adventurers had to be conciliated and rendered loyal to the dynas- 
ty : and they knew only too well how to profit from anarchy and misrule. 
As has been remarked, there are two opinions on the merits of the Poligar 
system expressed however only by those who had intimate knowledge only 
of the decadent phast^ of their rule. One view is that the evils of the sys- 
tem would apply with equal force to feudal institutions in Eurojje in the 
middle ages, and the system served the purpose in the epoch in which it 
actually flourished and it secured “ protection from foreign foes and intern- 
al order and progress, though frequently accompanied by oppression and 

misrule to an extent which would have been otherwise impossible.'’^* 

On the other side. Dr. Caldwell, while admitting the apfiropriateness of the 
parallel drawn, would not admit that the system could have been produc- 
tive of any marked internal order and progress ; he laid disproiwrtionate 
stress on the part thest; poligars plaj'cd in the devastating internal wars of 
the 18th century and on Uie evidence funiished by Orme, Welsh, Fullarton 
and other crmtemptirary writers on the devastating anarchy of that century 
that marked the evening, and not the. midday, of poligar rule. 

II. The Powers of The Poligars 

Every considerable town and village in the Madura kingdom was fortifier! 
and garrisoned with regular troops, artillery, trained elephants and horses ; and 
a dalakartan was in charge of the defence of each town and responsible for 
its safety. Madura was also under a dalakartan who commanded the garri- 
son and the police of the capital and who had become a most powerful offi- 
cial by the comm(;ncc;mi;nt of the 18th century. 'Ihe ixiligars were all to 
perform their military duties effectually and were to keep in jicrpetual readi- 
ness a mind of military properly equipped for service and ready to take the 
field at a moment's notice. “ This militia was exceedinglv numerous, in fact 
nearly all the able-bodied ryots resident in the Poligar’s dominions were mili- 
tia men and liable to be called out, whenever there was danger of invasion or 
a prospect of foreign service. ” Some of the feudatory nobles supplying 
trtx^rs were placed in authority over others and they were made answer- 
able for the good conduct of their subordinates. Thus the Sethupathi of 


4. Stuart : Tinnevelly Manual. 
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Ramnad was the head of a section of them ; the Poligar of Dindigal was 
the chief of the 18 poligars of that district and “ occupied a most distinguish- 
ed position in the time of Tirumala. ” Whenever troops were required by 
the Nayak for military operations, the Dalav^ {Dalakarlan) of Madura 
sent requisitions to the ix>ligars concerned and directed them to furnish the 
required number of armed men within a certain time ; the poligars imme- 
diately sent round orders to the dalakartam and headmen of the towns and 
villages in their respective jurisdictions, and on the appointed day the levies 
were expected to be ready for service at the headquarters and in marching 
order. In times of pressing necessity every great leader of these levies 
througliout the kingdom would be called to arms, and large bodies of trooiDers 
would hurry to the Nayak's assistance from every quarter. The soldiers of 
the ix>ligars were mostly ryots supporting themselves by tax-free lands 
granted to them on condition of their rendering military service, and receiv- 
ed only batta when they were marching or fighting, while the expense of 
mainiaining Iheni in military efficiency w^as very trilling. 

The dfifects of such an organisation have been well pointed out by Nel- 
son. “ Ajxirl from the lack of training and discipline chanicteristic of 
troops, they were kept in order only so long as their leaders continued to 
be animated by a common hope of plunder and personal advancement, or res- 
trained by a common fear of the enemy, or of the king’s vengeance. A jealous 
qiiarrf'l among the leading chiefs or the retirement from the scene of action 
of one or tw^o Poligars, who fancied themselves slighted or ill-used, would 
be amply sufficient to bicak up a force in the presence of the enemy or even 
in th<i v^ery liour of success. Qmsequently, however numerous might be the 
King’s battalions, however brave his generals and olRcers, he could never 
for a single moment feel absolutely safe or regard even the slightest indica- 
tions of disaffection with indifference, 'fhis was a fatal obstacle in the way 
of Madura becoming a first-rate Hindu power and ultimately as wc shall 
see, contributed not a little to the bringing al3out Iier downfall.”* 

The poligars’ peons exercised police duties not only in their own villages, 
but presumed to protect the property of the inhabitants and travellers in 
the adjoining sarkar villages and roads. This extension ot authority was 
wholly based on encroachment and easily converted into a pretext, “ for the 
most severe oppressions of the people in the form of fees and ready money 
collections. " The power exercised by the Poligars of the Carnatic (the do- 
minions of Nawab Muhammad Ali) in regard to police and the manner in 
which it was exercised either to raise revenue or to augment their influ- 
ence is described in the report of Mr. Lushington, the Collector of the Poli- 
gar Pesheush in the Southern Districts, dated 20th August, 1790. The poll- 
gars collected two sorts of fees, as district-watchers, and village-watchers. 

5. The Madura Country^ A Manual, Part III, p. 158. 
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The village fees known as Tallum (Slalom) or Kudi Kdvel were of a much 
older creation than tlie poligar’s influence and authority, “ being coeval with 
the establishment of villages and constituting the fee for the support of the 
talliars or officers of jrolicc.” The poligars had so encroached upon and 
assumed those rights tliat more than four-fifths of the villages in Tinnevelly 
had conic under tlicir influence and their (leons had superseded the talliars 
or retained them on condition of receiving from them a share of their per- 
quisites, The Dt’sha (properly Disai) Kdval or district watching fees origi- 
nated either from a grant of the ruler or from the voluntary action of the 
villagers, who, being unable to protect themselves, submitted to such contri- 
butions. The former was generally known as tlic village fee and the latter 
was the district watch- fee. In later time.s these were levied by the poligai's 
from defenceless villagers as the price of forbearing to plunder them. 

The claim of kaval was the most usual method employed by the poligars 
for the purpose of extending their |X)wei‘. Every village from time imme- 
morial had its Kuval-karas (six-lt usually Cauwalgars) or watchmen ; and 
they had been remunerated for their services by a small fee usually in the 
form of a rent-free holding. The right of exercising this function of collect- 
ing this fee and of levying a still heavier fee for protection from abnormal 
danger like war was in time claimed by the poligars and their dej^endents, 
and this claim had been so generally submitted to, that Mr. Lushington 
found in 1709 that out of 2.113 villages in Tinnevelly the kaval of l,635i 
was in the hands of the poligars and their men. Another step of encroach- 
ment was taken when the poligars, wherever they found they amid not ap- 
point their own followers to tire kaval of a village, rigorously levied an an- 
nual contribution on the kaval-karas who were appointed by other agencies, 
like the indigenous village corporation. The disai (direction) watch, called 
usually desn kaval was the additional fee imposed on all the inhabitants of 
the area concerned for the exercise of a wider guardianship, especially over 
roads and wastes, than the village watchmen were capable of. Probably, tire 
amounts claimed in both ca.ses were originally insignificant and were paid 
willingly. They were violently and arbitrarily increased probably in the 
years 1740-6 ; and by 1799, they had risen tenfold of tlieir original level. 
These contributions were levied by the poligars from the defenceless villagers 
as the price of their forbearing to plunder them, and were confirmed by the 
strength of the poligars and the inability of the Nawab’s government to en- 
force a due authority over them, Mr. Lushington adds that "when this 
contribution is not quietiy submitted to, torture and the whip are applied, 
w'hole people of the village put into confinement, every occupation interdict- 
ed, the cattle ]xmnded, the inhabitants talrcn captive to, and not unfrequently 
murdered in, the poUams (the Poligar’s own ddmains), and in short every 
outrage of . violence and cruelty is committed until their purposes are 
obtained." 
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The poligar received a contribution from the area around his fort in 
consideration of protection afforded against armed invasion. His servants 
and retainers received fees and sometimes rent-free land for undertaking to 
protect the property of the villagers against theft and to restore an equival- 
ent in value for anything lost. “These contributions comprehended pay- 
ments of money, grain, plough cattle, and various other articles, and were 
made by anned peons detached from the fort of the Poligar for that pur- 
pose : they were not regulated by any fixed principle ; but the amount de- 
pended upon the conscience of the Poligar. The fees and collections thus 
made on account of the ixilice, were exclusive of other assessments to which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring drear villages were subject irqually with 
those in the pollams, under various pretences such as hunting, balta, mar- 
riage c-xiTcrisis and presenis.”'* 

They also claimed rigiUs over lands in the sarlcar villages which they 
presumed to hold rent-free. This was partially auised by the fact tliat 
the palayam lands were indiscriminately intermixed in many places with the 
circar villages and to .'•v>me extent caust'd by the poligars bi'ing allo\V(?d by 
the Nawab's government to farm the lands in those villages. They frequent- 
ly ejected the ryots from the lands of which they themselves held the inam 
rights and acquired a ix-rmantTit interest in the kdval villagis. 

'1 he details of the traditional account of the institution, rather reorganisa- 
tion of the iwligars, by the founder of Nayak rule in Madura as given in 
the Mackenzie Ms. Chionicles are thus cmidensed by Nelson, 'fhere w’cre 
72 bastions to the fort of Madura and each one of them was now formally 
placed in charge of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep ready at his post at all times and under all circumstances. He 
had to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Kaila (Nayak) and to supply him 
Isesides with a quota of cavalry troops and lancemen and maintain ireace 
over the particular tract of amntry entrusted to him. In return he was 
given charge of a number of villages proportioned to the size of his contin- 
gent and his rank as well as the title of Pdlaiyakaran (Poligar), besides other 


6. Besides the Poligars also le\ned in all possible cases taxes on ploughs, looms, 
shops and labourers. They confused by their encroachments the distinction bct> 
ween palayam lands and sarkar lands. They had usurped, in a large number of 
the sarkar villages, the power of appointing and controlling the Stata Kavalkars 
and receiving from them russooms or fees. They also levied hunting batta, contri- 
bvitions to marriage parties and a number of other payments, either fixed in a 
lump on the whole village, or levied on ploughs, looms, shops and labourers. They 
also received allotments of lands in the sarkar villages on which they received the 
government share or assessment and' claimed the right of madisum {madyastam) on 
bdialf of the sarkar ryots as against the latter’s revenue ooileotors ; and thus dis- 
contented sarkar ryots would be settled in palayam villages. Their right of arbit- 
ration was recognised, the sarkar renter’s power was (fiminished and the desakaval 
of the poligars fortified 
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valuable gifts and privileges. The sources of Nelson's information stand now 
somewhat discounted in their historical value. “ All that can be regarded 
as probable is tliat the existence of the Poligars as a class dates from the 
period of the commencement of the rule of the Nayaks. Very few of the 
Zamindars (the principal exception is the Sethupathi of Ramnad) can claim 
that their estates or chiefshijDs were conferred uix>n them, prior to the Nayak 
peri(Kl by the old Pandya Kings. ” 

III. Their classification 

Some of the chronicles of the Madura j^cjligars who owe tlicir origin to 
Visvanatha Nayak claim a much higher antiquity for themselves. A list 
of the names of the chiefs actually appointed by Visvanatha and Ariyanatha 
can be made out from the materials contained in Ward’s Survey and in the 
two lists published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts (Vol. II, pp. 
160 68) as well as from an unpublished Mackenzie Manuscript. Many of these 
chiefs are called Nayakkars • ; one is a Reddiar, another is a Tondaimanar and 


7. The Tottiyars are, according to IT. A. Stiuiit, writing in the Madras 
Census Refyort of 1891, a caste of Telugu cultivators settled in the districts of Ma-« 
dura, Tirsnevclly. Coimbatore and Salem ; and they arc probably the descendants 
of poligars and soldiers of the Nayakkan kings of Vijayanagar who conquered the 
Madura country about the beginning of the 16ih century. 'I'he traditional story 
of their migration to the Madura district is given in several of the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts. They are al.so called Kambalattars, and they reverence the Pongu 
Tree (Pongamia Glabra) and believe themselves to have origincilly lived north 
of the Tungabhadra river from where they migrated and took sc'rvice under the 
kings of Vijayanagar. There were two sections of them, ailtivators and petty za- 
niindars and those who wandered about begging and doing menial work. They are 
divided into endogamous sects, and their most important sub-divisions correspond 
to the 'I'elngu Gollas and Yerragollas. (Thurston and Rangachari : Castes and 
Tubes ol South India, 1909. Vol. VII. pp. 183-197.) 

Besides the first section a)mprising these, the second section contains the palai- 
yams of Ariyalur (Malava Rayar or Nainar) Turaiyur (Reddiar) IJluppaiyiir. Ku- 
lattur, and Kattalur-Perambur. Attached to the Manappar taluk 'were Marunga- 
puri, Nattam, and Ramagiri. Attached to the EHndigul area were Palani, Virupak- 
shi, Ayakudi, Mamparai, Idayakottai, Ayyalur, Marumuttu, Emakalapuram, Tav- 
asipadai, Amarlaru, Periyakulam, Cajnbam-Giidalur. 

Attached to the Madura country were Kavandankottai, Velliyakundam, Sirup- 
alai and Kachaikatti. Attached tx) the Tinnevelly country wen- Elayiram Pargtai, Et- 
tayapuram, Panjalankiirichi, Sivagiri, Seitur, Kolarapapalti, Nagalapuram, Dtt.nmalai, 
Kunikkavetti, Alaga devi Maniyachi, Chokkanpatti, Surandai, Naduvukurichi, Ta- 
laivankottai, KoIIapatti, Singampatti, Neykatlansevval, Orkadu, Kadambur, Kadal- 
gudi, Kulattur. Memandai, Mavilodai, Arankolam, Sennal-kudi, PiavSli, Mannarkottai- 
Attankarai, Alagakudi etc. 

Attached to Coimbatore, Taliyethu. 

Attadicd to Salem, Taramangaiam. Others were MannimaipSilayapattu, Kuru- 
vikkulam, Yclambaram, Rajanpalayam. 

Forts on the boundary at Dindigul, Dhiu4puram, Coimbatore, Satyamangalain, 
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others are Kaunder, Sevai, Tevar and Ndyan&r. , The actual number 
must have frequently fluctuated. Taylor s list divides the fiefs into nine 
sections, beginning with the kingdom of Malayalam (Travancore) and 
the principalities of Ramnad, Sivaganga, and Pudukottai, which were 
“ like adopted children of the JVTadura Clover nment.'' Ramnad was 
founded in the year 1605 by Muthukrishnappu, rather restored to the an- 
cient line of the iSethupathis— guardians of the Isthmus of Rameswara, (ac- 
cording to the manuscrij)t History of the Carnataka Governors, and the other 
accounts of the St?thupathis, translated by Taylor and the historical memo- 
randum furnished to Nelson by Ponnuswami Thevan, the then manager of 
the Ramnad Zamindari). The ancient line of the Sctiiupathis had always 
been dependent m the Pandya kingdom and had been in existence for 
centuries before Sadeika Thevan Udaiyian Sethupathi was crowned as Sethu- 
pathi by the Nayak ; and Sivaganga was an off-shtK:)t from Ramnad ; and it 
dates as a Zamindari only from about ITSO a.d. ; from which time Ramnad 
came to be known as the Great Marava, and Sivaganga as the Leaser Mar- 
ava or Nriliikottai. The Tondaimans of Pudukottai got first into prominence 
on account of (heir services to ihv Nayaks ; and Pudukottai was given the 
same rank as Travancore, Ramnad, and Sivaganga — these four being called 
the ** adopted sons of the Kings of Madura» while the other chieftains 
were called Palaiyakara servants. 

Ananda l^anga Pillai, the famous Diarist of Pondicherry, writing under 
date. May 1751, under instruction of Dupleix, to the Rajahs of Tanjore and 
Mysore and to the 72 Poligars of I'richinopoly and the South Country whose 
names he enumerates divides them into two general categories, the 34 |X)li- 
gars belonging to TrichinoiX)ly and 3(S as belonging to the Soutli, asking that 
the poligars should not help Muhammad Ali on i>ain of losing their fiefs 
but should help Clianda Sahib who had the support of Muzaffar Jang the 
Nizam. W, Taylor gives from the Mackenzie MSS. a list of the 72 palay- 
arms established to guard the bastions of the Pandyan capital as they were 
in the time of Tirumala Nayak, including Travancore, Ramnad, Sivaganga 
and I^dukottai [the three last being like the adopted children of the Madura 
Government] and Ayalur, Turaiyur, Iluppur, Marungapuri. Nattam etc. 


Andiyiir, Erode, K^ngayani, Vijayamangalam, Kariir, Namakal, St"ndam3ndalani, 
Periya Salem, Soniahir, Sangeigiri, Kuriebi 5^mbali, KAx'seripuram, Attur, Ananta- 
giri, Bramatti, Mohanur, Arava kurichi. (W. Taylor : Oriental Historical ‘Manus- 
cripts, Vol. II ia35, pp. 16M67). 

Tlie list should have been subject to perpetual fluctuations, being "increased 
or diminished with the absence or existence of any one preponderating power 
among them. (Wilson's Historical Sketch of the kingdom of Pandya. English- 
Tamil Edn, p. 43). 

This list is based on the traditional account of the 72 palaiyams appointed to 
guard the bastions of Madura fort in the time of Tirumala Nayak and also on a 
sort of synopsis of the chiefs and their towns. (Vide the Mackenzie MSS.). 
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TTie following table, comparing Taylor’s list with Ranga Pillai’s enu- 
mcratimi may be useful. Where it has not been possible to equate names 
in the Diarist’s list with those of Taylw, a blank space has been, indicated. 


Taylor 

1. The Ramnad Sethupathi 

2. Udaiya T6var of Sivaganga 

3. The Reddi of Tuiaiyur 

4. Pdchi Nayak of Marungapuri 

5. Lcckiya Nayakkan 

6. Viramalaiixalayani : Kama Na- 

yakkan 

7. Iluppaiyur : Kiimakshi Nayakan 

8. Nattam ; Lingama Nayakan 

9. Pillai-Muzhungi ; Muttaya Na- 

yakan 

10. Ideiya-kottai, Ayalur ; Vala- 

kondama Nayakan also Ma- 
duvur ; Valikondama Naya- 
kan. 

11. Ramagiri ; Sami Nayakan 

12. Maruhittu ; Amiya Nayakan 

13. Yemacalapuram ; Kulappan Na- 

yakan. 

14. Kannivadi ; Appayya Nayakan 

15. Palni : Chennatna Nayakan 

16. Pcriakulam ; Ramabhadra Na- 

yakan 

17-25. 

26-32. 


33. Malayalam ; Nanjinattu Raja 

34. Ayalur ; Nayanar 


Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

Sethupati (Sella Tevar, alias 
Vijayaraghavanatha (1748-60). 
Udaiya T^van 
The Reddi of Turaiyur, 

Basava Reddi (1742-62). 

I^dchi Nayakan. 

Leikkaya Nayakan (of Kmnaravadi) 
Kainaya Nayakan (of Valayapatti 
in the Dindigul taluk). 

Kainakshi Nayakan. 

Lingama Nayakan. 

Muttayya Nayakan (of Kadavur in 
the Madura taluk). 

Vallakondama Nayakan. 


Samaya Nayakan 

Ammayya Nayakkan (of Ainmaya 
nayakanur). 

Kulappa Nayakan (either of Nila- 
knttai or Sandaiyur). 

Appaya Nayakan. 

Sernnava Nayakan (of Palnipala- 
yam). 

Ramabhadra Nayakan (of Virupak- 
shi, resumed in 1802). 

The nine Gounders and Poligars of 
Kangayam. 

The seven Hill Poligars living in 
Kambam and Gudalur, west of 
Dindigul, east of Uttamapalayam 
and north of Nagamalai range. 

Nanjanadu. 

Malavarayan (of Ariyalur) 

North-east of Trichinopoly (he made 
himself master of Udaiyarpalayarn 
and assisted Basava Reddi). 
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The Poligars of the South. 
Taylor 

1 . 

2. Sivagiii : Varaguyarama Vanni- 

yar 

3. Alakiipuri Rettai kucli (Rettai- 

kottai ) Vanniyanar. 

4. Alakapuii Rettai-kuddi (Rettai- 

kdltai) Vanniyanar. 

5. Seilur 'F'iruvannata Tevar 
n. KoHang-knnda 

7. EUaiyapuram : Ettappa Naya- 

kar 

8 . 

i) Dumliichi Nayakan 


10 . 

11. Kollarpani ; Kalanka Nayakar 

12 . 

13. Eraniadai 

14. Chokkanpatti 

15. 

16. Panchiilankurichi ; Kattabom- 

ma Nayakan 

17- fTfUimalai Mauthappa Tcvan 
18. 


19. 

20 . 

21. Urkad ; Servaikaran 

22 . 

23 . 


Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

(Chinnananja) 

Sinnananja Tevan (probably ol 
bhokkampatti ) . 

Sivagiri Vanniyan. 

Irattaikkudi Vanniyan. 

Aiagapuri Vaniyan. 

Stntiir TuruNWia Tevan. 

Vanda Tevan Kollangondan (west 
of PalamcoUah). 

EUai)i'a Nayakan. 

Aiinichi Nayakan (of KolatUir west 
of Palamcottah) . 

Tumbinji Nayakan (of Peraiyur in 
Madura district), chief of all the 
Tottiyars. 

Kama Nayakan (of Saptur). 

Kalanga Nayakan (of Kolarappettai 
north-wrest of Palamcottah). 

Kandama Nayakan 

Eiumadai Nayakan (Elumalai). 

Chokkathalavan (of Maniyachi). 

Thadiyathalavan (Kadambur). 

Kattappa Nayakan. 

Marudappa Thevan. 

Tali Veli (title assumed by Irattai- 
kudi Vanniyan). 

Naduvakurichi 

Sutalai Tevan of (poligar of Nalur- 
cudy north-west of Palamcottah). 

Saluva Tevan of Soumden. (Sandai- 
yur?) 

Seturayan of Urkad. 

Nallakutti (possibly Ncllakottai Poli- 
gar of Singampatti). 

Nambi 'Fhalaivan (poligar of Tiru- 
kurungudi, south of Palamcottah). 
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Tavlor 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. Nagalapuram ; Irayappa Naya- 

kan 

34. Mtlroandai Nayakan 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Ananda Rvnca Pillai 

Ananja 'fhalaivan. 

Kamabhadra Reddi. 

Ramaswami Reddi. 

Ramaraswami Reddi. 

Venkatachcla Reddi. 

Sankaranarayana Reddi (Pajjnaiyars 
of Mulaikaraipatti in Nanguneri). 

Kechalappa Nayakan (of Gollapat- 
1i) 

Pethana Nayakan (of Atlankarai). 

Kadalkudi Nayakan 

Nagalapuram (north-west of Palatn- 
cottah). 

Sirumalai Nayakan (of Melamandai 
north-west of Palamcottah ) . 

Indra Thalavan (of Talavankottai). 

Kumara Thalavan 

Eravappa Nayakan (of Nagalapur- 
am). 


(Only 37 poligats are enumerated by the District). 

A number of palayams mentioned by Taylor are not found in the list 
of tlie Diarist which includes several later creations. The chiefs of Perambabur 
and Kattalur who were Tevans by caste were among tire poligars of Timmala 
Nayak’s time ; and Marungapuri of the Puchi Nayak family threw off an 
offshoot which formed a separate palayam (of Karisalpattu-Varappur) of 
the Boma Nayaks. 

Mr. Dodwell’s notes to the Diarist’s list (pp. 6-9 Vol. VIII of the Diary 
footnotes) identify the then fief-holders of Ariyalur, Turaiyur, Kollankon- 
dan, and Kolarapettai ; he fixes also the fiefs of several of the poligars men- 
tioned by the Diarist ; but the places mentioned by him are not in all cases 
the same as those of Taylor and can be explained by the assumption that 
the original palayams might have been shifted. Light’s Report (Military 
Consultations) of 1781 has been thoroughly utilised by him in locating these. 

A list of palayams with the amounts of their tributes or peshkash is given 
as they stood in the 5th article of the Treaty of 12th July 1792, concluded 
by the British with the Nawab of the Carnatic (22nd Zulkada 1206 a.h.) 

Peshkash Amounts 
Pagodas Fanams 

1. Lingama Nayak of Nattam 8,598 12 

2. Sangama Nayak of Comavady 

(Kannivadi ?) 


10,483 


12 
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Peshkash Amounts 




Pagodas 

Fanams 

3. 

Sami Nayak of Ramagiri 

11,731 

4 

4. 

Mulhia Nayak of Pillai Muz- 




hungi 

9,556 

4 

5. 

Kamayya Nayak of Viramapa- 




layam 

6,400 

0 

G. 

Ramanalhapuram 

62,857 

14 

7. 

Sivaganga 

50,000 

0 

8 . 

Poligars of the. Madura District 

3,751 

0 

9. 

Sivagiri 

11,176 

0 

10. 

Ettayapuram 

11,176 

0 

11. 

Uttumalai 

8,128 

0 

12. 

Naduvakuriciii 

1,574 

8 

13. 

Talaivaiikottai 

609 

6 

14. 

Siirnnclai 

508 

0 

15. 

Kadanibur 

1,016 

0 

IG. 

Oikad 

304 

8 

17. 

Singampatti 

314 

0 

18. 

Mat'.iyachi 

1.016 

0 

19. 

Panjalam Kurichi 

11,176 

0 

20. 

Ii.layiram Pannai 

6,096 

0 

21. 

Melniandai 

1,016 

0 

22. 

Nagalapuram 

6,604 

0 

23. 

Kadalgiuli 

1,320 

8 

24. 

.4ttankarai 

1,727 

2 

25. 

Mannarkkdtlai 

2,5-40 

0 

26. 

Pavali 

1,168 

4 

27. 

.Makapuri 

108 

7 

28. 

Gettaputty (?) 

1,168 

5 

29. 

Kollapatti 

6,604 

0 

30. 

Saptur 

5,791 

0 

31. 

Chokkampatti 

6,604 

0 

32. 

lyundioor (?) 

1,930 

0 

33. 

Zelmuny (?) 

1,016 

0 

34. 

Sennalgudi 

1,696 

5 

35. 

Kulattur 

1,016 

0 

36. 

Parvar 

3,332 

5 

37. 

ScTtur 

5,080 

0 

38. 

KnllankcMidan 

365 

0 

39. 

AvudayApuram (Nelkattansev- 




val) 

1,224 

0 


Besides peshkash was due from the great northern Carnatic palayams of 
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Venkatagiri, Kalastri, Saidapur (Madras) and Arne and from Bonnavasse. 


IV The Chiej Fiefs 

Sivaganga was an olTshrx)! from Ramnad ; and its existence as a separate 
fief dates otily from about 1730. as noted already ; it was then ruled l>y 
Periya Udaya Tevar, tlie. son of its founder Sasiva^-na Periya T Jdaya Tevar. 
The Tondaimans of Pudukottai, not mentioned separately by the Diarist, 
and evidently included by him in the divisions of the Kallars, came into 
iwominence on account of their scftvices to the Nayaks, about the close of 
the 17lh century. They rose from one of the Kaljar tribes settled near 
Anbil, in the land east of 'rrichinoTH)ly, south of Tanjore and north of Ram- 
nad, which were originally known as Arasu. Vijaya Raghunatha Toiidaiman 
was the ruler at the lime and took a very prominent part in the* oi)eiations 
round Trichinopoly that folknved. 

The main sub-divisions of the Kahars wJiicii were returned in the great- 
est numbers at the Census of 1891 w-as Tsanganadu ( Visanganadu ). Kimgi- 
liya, Mcnadu, Nattu, Piranmalainadu, and Sirakudi. The Kallars of 
Madura are however divided into 39 endogairious s^'ciions which are terri- 
torial in origin. Mr. T. Turnbull, writing in 1817, says that the Kallars 
appropriated to themsehTS various nads (regions) in different parts of the 
southern districts ; and in each of these territories tlicy had a chief among 
them whose order and directions they must all obey.'* The Visinganattu 
Kallar, the Piranmalai Kallar and the Tannarasunfittu Kallar Ft.em to have 
been tribes living in. the Pudukotta territory.’’ The filiationi; of the ICallars 
are hard to lix ; hut they have got. according to tradition some c]f)se connec- 
tion with the Maravars and the Agambadiyans.^'' 

In the time of the famous Tirumala Nayak (1623-59) of Madura, the 
greater part of the lands constituting the several territories under his rule 
were held as military fiefs by the ix>ligars ; the St‘thupathi of Ramnad (the 
GrcJit Marava of Anglo-Indian historians) rendered him homage, but p:\k\ no 
tribute ; and the ruler of Tiruvadi (a portion of Travancore) paid tribute 
only when compelled ; and the others were held under a fairly firm grip. 

Studying the rcisult of the organisation of ix)Iigars by the Nayak mlers 
of Madura, it can hardly U: ^aid that tlie idea of governing the country by 
means of an order of rule, rapacious feudal nobles, such as the Poligars 
generally were turned out to he. a happy one, for down lu the period of 
their final subjection and submission to British authority in 1801, whenever 

8. 'rhurston and Ranjiachaii : Casies ami Tribes of Southern India, Vol. Ill, 
p. 53. 

9. A of the Pudukottai State, i2nd Kdn. 1938; ; pp. 106-12 ; and 

S. Radhakrishna Iyer’s A General History of the I^idiikoltai State, p. 67. 

10, Sir Athelstane Baines : Indian Ethnography {Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research) / pp, 81 and 47-48. 
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they were not at war witli the central authority, they were at war witli one 
another, and it was rarely possible to collect from them the tribute or revenue 
due to the central authority without a display of military force, which added 
greatly both the unpopularity and the exirensc of the collection. 

V. The Poligars in Ike 18th century. 

A palaiyam or pollam, as the English wrote it, was not merely a jaghir 
or zamindary. It was a district conferred by the stjvereign on a chief, the 
holder of which, the laalaiyakaran or poligar, was bound not only to jray his 
lord annually i?eislicush or tribute, but also to help his lord in his wars. Palai- 
yam literally means a camj), Palaiyakaran mejiiis the chief of a camp. It 
may therefore, be concluded tfiat originally the ixdigar was the loadtM of a 
body of ariTUKl men. wtio placed his services at the disposal of his SfivtTeign, 
and who held the district he received in return for bis services by a military 
tenure. He was always to consider his territory not as a nadu, a country but 
as a palaiyam, an encampment. Hence, though the sovereign might have 
exerciscxl civil and criminal rights in the portion of country that remained in 
his own direct possc'ssion, he did not seem to have attempted to exercise, 
or even to have claimed the right of exercising any civil or criminal juris- 
diction whatever, witliin the limits of his inrligars’ domains. If his tribute.s 
were paid and his feudatory sent him assistance in his wars his demands 
were satisfied. 

The events that hapix'ned between 1741 and ISOI arc remarkable for 
“nothing but a v,'earisome state of anarchy and confusion, the monotcMiy of 
which was but slightly varied at intervals by various fortresses changing 
hands after more or less bUKidshed and treachery. ” The Sritala Chronicle 
of Madura and other manuscript sources may be used to suiijilcment the ac - 
counts of Oime. and the Madras records, recording the activities of the Mu- 
hammadan governors of Madura from the time of Chanda Sahib (173t>) 
and Murari Rao’s deputy, Appaji Rao (1741) onwards. Yusuf Khan’s 
period of rule was vigorous, but distracted by the claims of the renters ap- 
pointed by Nawab Muhammad Ali at the instance of the English Presidency. 
The encroachments of Haidar Ali into the Dindigul district were, another 
complicating factor. 

The poligars were bound to attend the camp of the Nawab, whenever 
summoned, with troops proportioned to their power and territory. They 
were often truailcnt and disobedient to him and retaliated their spite upon 
his oflicers and representatives like Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
Barkatullah and others. As early as 1756, i.e., soon after Muhammad Ali 
was firmly establidied in the Nawabship, the English resolved to take more 
decisive action with regard to the political settlement of Madura and Tin- 
ncvelly country. Oime describes, in a detailed and admirable, manner, the 
desultory warfare that had to be waged by the Company’s officers, Caillaud 
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and Yusuf Khan, who, according to Malcolm, was “the bravest and ablest 
of the native soldiers that ever served the English in India ’’—against the 
Poligars and their tools, the Mussalman adventurers from the Nawab’s Court. 
In 1760 Hydcr Ali"^ having made a secret alliance with the French at their 
last gasp in Pondicherry, where they were besieged, fought with some Poli- 
gars whosci estates lay between Dindigul (already in t!;e possession of Mysore) 
and Trichinopoly. Yusuf Khan made himself very ix>werful in Madura, 
subdued most of the Poligars, over-ran the Sivaganga and Ramnad countries 
and even exacted pa^nnents from the Rajah of Travancore for his territories 
east of the ghats. The capture of Pondicherry by the English in January 
1761 and tlie departure of Malifuz Khan, the re'rx^llious brother of the Nawab, 
from the Tinnevolly countiy where he was sf) long giving trouble, had damp- 
ed the rebellious ardour of very many poligars. The subst'quent relxillion 
of Yusuf Khan, his besiegoment in Madura by an army of English soldiers 

n. About 1712 Dindigul passed Into the hands of Ihe Mysoreans and its his- 
tory The DMigul Pola^am^y for the next four decades consist largely of the alternate 
resumption and restoration of the palaiyams included in it. Madur was first se- 
questrated for arrears in 1748. Haidar’s memorable inairsion in 1756 resulted in 
the plunder of. the pt>ljgars of I’alni, Kannivadi. ErKxxlu, Chokkampjitti, Bodina- 
yakanur and Uttamapalayam. When he entered the Dindigul country only two of 
the palaiyams were under resiunption. By the time he loft he. had resumed all 
the palayams except five, viz, Ammayyanayakkanur, Idaiyankotlai, Kombai, Nilak- 
kotai, and Mainbarai. In 1772 the Dindigul country was granted on military 
tetmre to Mir Sahib, a brother-in-law of Haidar : and he. resumed several more 
pakiiyams, only a few having been restored in the meantime. When l^inrligul 
snrreiuJered to the English in the Second Mysore War in May 1783, all the dis- 
ixx^^evcd piiligar; were reinstated. But when the Province was restored u> Tipu 
Sultan by the treaty of Mangalore, it was granted to Sayyad Sahib, a nephew 
of Mir Saliib on much the same condition.^. Sayyad Sahib resumed five of the 
palaiyams and in 1788 Tipu Sultan himself came to Dindigul and resumed fourteen 
others for arrears, leaving only three palaiyams not under attachment, viz. Idai- 
yankottai Kdrnbai and Mainbarai, 

In 1796. the English took the Dindigul fort and district and all the dispos- 
se.sscd ixdigars wore ifinstaled by them. 1'be Dindigul Poligars were tlicn 26, 
spread ovct the present Dindigul, Palni and Poriyakulam taluks. At that time the 
Poligari example was so infectious that even Government land was annually leased 
either in blocks for fixed sums to renters or village by village to the headman. By 
1803, when Mr, Hurdis wn>le his monumental report on the settlement of the Ma- 
dura district, 12 of these palaiyams had come under Government rr anagement, viz. 
Eriyrxiii, Palni and Virupakshi forfeited for robellion, Devadanapatti, Madur and 
Rettiambadi for want of heirs and six others 'including Tdaiyankoltai, Nilakkottai, 
Sandaiyur and Chokkampatti resumed for arrears. 'I'hese 12 sequestrated palai- 
yams along with government lands in the Dindigul country were carved up into 
40 ziimindaris and sold to .sundry purchasers or i)revious owr^rs*. On the surviv- 
ing palaiyams which were left in the hands of liicir owners, a charge p(ishkash ol 
70 per cent, of their value was made. 

Mr. Ihirdis was able to deal with the turbulent Poligars of the Dindigul 
country one by one since tliey acted isolatedly in the disorders of 1797 and 1798, 
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and Maravas, and his subsequent execution which at this distance of time 
seems all but inexcusable, should not blind us to the fact that it was for 
the first time during his governorship of Madura, the tributes from the ix)li- 
gaj-s were regularly collected, the property of individuals was secured from 
the depredations of the Kallars (the Colleries of Orme) and the public re- 
venue was greatly augmented.’ 2 


12 . The. 7noTC soullurly palayams -YusUf Klian’s siippro.-^^ion of the Poligar 
troubles is voiy noteworthy. In 1756 , as an assistant to Mahfuz Khan, Yusuf 
po,sted a strong gaiiisun in Srivilliputtur to threaten the Vvestern Poligars who 
were mostly Maravas and wlio'c leader was the rcd(?Libtable Puli Tovan of Nelkat^ 
lanscvval. The .N'awab's renter turned against Yusuf, but was dcfi.aled. Mahfuz 
Khan proclaimed hirnsolf to be the renter of the Nawab and allied himself with 
the IMli Tevaii and his allies. Muhavuinad Yusuf tried io buak this combination 
whicli was \vf)rsened by the Travancore troops in possession of Kalakkad. When 
Yusuf Khan was' recalled to Madras to help ag^unst the Fieiu:li besiegers towards 
the end of 1758. Puli Tevan eifected an alliance with the eastern Poligars of the 
Koiipfiitti country, prominent among whom were those of I'anjalankuriebi and Ki- 
taiyapram and the powerful Kallabomma Nayak now^ declared himself again.st tlie. 
English and Yusuf. When the latter returned to the Tinnevell^' country in the 
summer of 1759, he tried his best to break this ai)iarn:e between the eastern and 
the western chiefs. Tfe captured Kollankondan near Srivilliputtur from Puli Tevan 
and tile foit of Suraiidai from the Poligar of l.'Mnmalai and Ve.dagarai from the 
Poligar of Chokkampatli noiu* Shencottnli. Yusuf Khan got the alliance of the 
'I'ravancore ruler and made an attack on \ asudevanallur, ■ a strong mud fort ol 
Piili I'evari, but had to reiiiv, 'Ihe Dutch who had several factories on the 
'Tiiir.ev’elly coast were lunv invited by the rebclHuii.s poligai-s and sent £5oinc of 
tJieir tnxjps (1760) but they withdrew them as soon as Yusuf ai^poarcd with a 
formidable force before them. 

In 1761. Yusuf claimed that he had reduced the entire district to submission. 
After jiis miserable end (October 1761) Major Campbell secured the surrender of 
Palamcottah ; and after some negotiations an agreement veas concluded with 
Travancore in 1766. 

In 1797, the Western l^oligars again rose in revolt and in F'ebruary' an hmgli.sh 
force was repulsed in an attempt to storm the fort of Panjalankurichi. Hut the 
forts of Scitiir and Sivagiri were levelled to the ground. Vasudevanallur w^as cap- 
tured and garrisoned and a cantonment was established at Sankaranainarkoil. An 
attempt was made to cease hostilitiCvS against the poligars. Hut a new danger 
suddenly appeared. The Poligar of Sivagiri was in open revolt, had cntert?d into 
a treaty with the Dutch at Colombo and had a>llected ammunition for the supply 
of the force that he expected from Ceylon. He was also negotiating with Haidar 
All, while the Nawab's renter was suspected of treachery. On the other hand, the 
Dutch at Tulicorin were tlien actually professing friendship with the English aa 
against Haidar Ali and the Governor-General w'as engaged in negotiating with 
them an agreement by which in return for a force of 1,000 European infantry, 200 
European artillery men and 1,000 Malays, the whole district of Tinnevelly was to be 
given over to tfiem, of course under the nominal sovereignty of the Nawab. It 
was in 1782 tliat open hostilities with the Dutch broke out. Tuticorin was cap- 
tured and the negotiations came to a dead stop. 

In the latter part of 1781, the Nawab assigned by treaty to the Company the 
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The subscxiucnt administration of tht; Madura country under the Nawab 
continued to be as greatly troubled as before while the situation grew worse 
after Haidar's celebrated invasion of the Carnatic in 1780. The campaign 
of 0>1. FuHaiton in 1783, into the country Sf3uth of TrichinoiX)ly, following 
on the AssignuiCnt Treaty of 1781 produced some quiet as was reflected in 
his report of 1765 on the state of the country. 

VI. Ftdlarions Account of them. 

04. Fuilarton, writing in 1783, thus describes the Poligars of Tinnevel- 
ly : “Adverse to industry they suffer their own ixjscssions to remain 

waste while they invade each other and plunder their industrious neighbours. 
Such is the dread of these ravagers that every district in the ()rovince l;as 
been forced to purchase their forbearance by enormous contribution. " His 
account of the whole scjutli country is very interesting and accurately des- 

and cuntiol of the reveiuies of the disLiirts of the Carnalic ; a.nd sujj.^r- 
intendonis were appc.'jintcd to the districts ft>r reveniu? colleciion. But the country 
was still In fn ,1783 a iDoli^ar c:n.*rtcd a fort near Tinikurugudi and 

plundered the ndjihbc/iirhood. Finally Col. Fullurlon \vIk> coininanded the army of 
the south, had to march into the Tinr.evelly country and attacked Panjalankuricbi, 
which he took witJi an cnonnous quantity of guns of ammunitions and in which he 
found the: original of a treaty, above noted, between Krittab(?mnia and the Goveru- 
meiit at Colombo. FiilJaiton next i>rocecdcd to Sivagiri and defeated its’ forces. 

'fhe asshinment. was siiiTcndered to the KngliJ^h in 1785 ; but later, ince the 
Nawab was unable^ to pay his share of the Company s expenses. Government as- 
sumed by proclamation Iht? management of the country^' and established a Board of 
Asdgned iievcniies and appointed a Collector c4 Tinnevelly and the dependent 1^41- 
h] Jnlv 17P2, by vivlue of a dt*f\n'»1ive Irealy with the Nawab, (iovernment 
undeitCNjk to collect ihe wlmic of the p(‘shka;h or dues of the Poligars and to al- 
low tlie Nawab credit for the amount collecled as against the contribution duo by 
them and in the sanu: year an Fnglish Collector was appointed for the collection 
of the /.aiTiindar and I’oligar peshkash in the Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga districts. 

The ix'fligar troubles however did not end. Wiile the Collector proceeded to 
raak(? a seUk-meni. with the pt4igars. numerous acts of violence and anarchy con- 
tinued to be iXTijet rated by the chiefs of Sivagiri and of rSnialatikurichi. There 
was great confusion in Sivagiri and Settur. The Nawab's ultimate sovereignty 
centinued to b<? recognized over the poligars and by virtue of their kaval rights 
the Poligars exercised control over savkar villages (See Directors' Despatch dated 
lOth June 1795). The system showed itself to be clearly um.Oikable and the 
poligars readily took ad\'antag(i of the oppoitupitics which the divided control be- 
tween the Nawab and the English gave them. The chief centre of disaffection 
was the Poligar of I^njalankiirichi the leader of the Eastern Poligars, who joined 
the great rebellion of the Ramnad country in 1797. He w'as supported by the poligars 
of Nagalapuram, Kadalgudi, Melmandai. Kulaltur and ElayirampanTiai. The situa- 
tion reached a dimax in 1797 with his murder of Lieutenant Clarke at Ramnad 
where he was summoned by the Collector of Poligar peshkash and from w^hxch he 
escaped. Kattabommu was acquitted in the trial that followed. The CoUector 
was recalled and an impetus was given to the Nayak’s depredations and lawlessness. 
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criptive of the situation caused by the turbulence of the Poligars, there be- 
ing at that time over one hundred thousand “Colleries” and Poligars in 
arms, being “ naturally brave and habitually impatient of all regular gov- 
ernment. ” Fullarton was astonished that the Company should have ever 
planned to offer the rich Province of Tinnevelly to tire Dutch “ for less tlian 
a trifle, for the use of one thousand Dutch mercenaries ” and to sacrifice for 
this mean return a land yielding an annual revenue of a quarter million sterl- 
ing.^* 


13. Fuu.arton. a View of the English Inlcresta in India (1787). Letter 
11, a sort of r.Ginpte imdu to the Sf.*lect Cominiltec of Fort St. George, wh^di con- 
tains an accurate, though harrowing pictuio of the condition of the land. Pp. 

The country of the CoUerks including the teiTilorics of the Tondaiman, Melur 
and Naltani ext ending from the ;vea ctxi^l to the coniines of Madura in a range of 
60 miles by 60 was in a bad condition. The CoUcries could put forUi 30 to 40 
thouhand men in ai ms uialt r diiTcrciiL chiefs. 'J'lie Tondaiman “ is le&s unculti- 
vated them Ids neighbours and has at all limes proved himself the nicxst faithful 
adherent of the Nabob fuid the Company. The father of the present Chief, by 
his finnnc;vs and atladiment in the days of General Ivaw'icrice, supplied the force 
Ml 'rricr.inc.poly v. iih. ]u<>visiDns, at a time when tfiriir cause svenied di’spe.rale and 
the Nabob, se nsible of the obligation, ever afterwards e.xemptcd him from tribute. 

'Fhe teriitorv of Siva.gangn or the IJttlc Marava stretched from the sea -coast 
to Melur and Madura on the west and from tlie country of the 1'ondaiman and 
N attain on the North lo the territories of the Great Marava on the south, being 
50 miles in length and 40 in breadth. The land was over-grown with thorn and 
bushes and tht' woexJs of Kalayarkoil which served as a refuge were' inhabit ''d by 
men who could bring 12,(J00 fighters into the field armed with swords, pikes, spears 
and iirelcKrksi. They were less barbarous than the Colleries and the. land yielded 
five lakhs of rupees to the Rajah who paid! abwit Rs. 175,000 to the Nawab. 

General Joseph Smith reduced Sivaganga in 17«S3 and brought it under effec- 
tive subjection to the Nawab ; but the woods and barriers were allowed to remain 
and the disaffection of the subiects' contiimcd. The Great Marava or the Rajah of 
Ramnad was the chief of a country. 50 miles by 30 miles, extending from the 
boundiuies of Melur and Sivaganga on the north lo the sea upon the east and 
the south and to the confines of Tinnevelly uix>n the west. Art and industry were 
better and the sea coast was skirted with a track of open woodland. The revenue 
was about five lakhs and the tribute to the Nawab Rs. J,75,0(X). The Chief was 
reduced by Col. Smith in 1773 and a garrison of the Nawab's troops stationed at 
the Capital. 

The Madura district was bounded by Melur on the east, by the Nattam Col- 
leries on the north, by Dindigul belpnging then to Mysore on the east and by 
Tinnevelly on the south, being 45 miles in length and 35 in breadth and the an- 
nual revenue had diminished to £34,000. 

The Tinnevelly country lay further south, being .separated from the mountains 
on the north by the wild valleys of Watrap and Uttamapalayam. The Poligar 
Chiefs could bring 30,000 men into the field. The productions that enrich the 
neighbouring island of Ceylon would flourish here, and might render us the rivals 
of the Dutch in the cinnamon trade : but the particular tenure under which Tiii- 
nevelly has been held, the convulsions it has endured from the first intrusions of 
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VII. Their Final Pacificatiofi by the English. 

When the poJigars of the Carnatic including the Southern Districts were 
transferred to the control of the Company in 1792 by a treaty concluded 
with the Nawab, the Company regarded them as usurixjrs of authority, but 
subject to the Nawab whose camp they were bound to attend w'henever they 
were summoned witli a military force proportioned to their power and terri- 
tory. They had been a perpetual source of violence and distraction to the 
weak government of the Nawab upon whose officers they frequently retained. 

After the Company took up the management of the Carnatic, the Court 
of Directors issued a despatch in 1795 in which they entered into a very 
lull discussion of the principles underlying the treaty of 1702 and of the 
rights acquired by the Madras Government to reform the administration cf 
the poligars* possessions. An interesting report was submitted by the Board 
of Revenue on this subject in 1797 and a minute was afterguards recorded 
by Ijord Hobart in which he pointed out to the Qnirt. of Directors the me.ans 
by which the Poligars might be rendered useful subjects and obedient tribu- 
taries of the iiriiibii Cjoveiiiiauu. ihu Directors exi^esscd their agieemcnt 
with the views of Lord Hobart, md in their despatch of 5tli June 1799 iii- 

the Mussulinen in the course of this centiuy’, and the depravity of its rulers, have 
counteracted the benefits of nature. Even when a native Kajah governed this 
province, the flat and open ccojntry only was reduced, and was let for specific sums 
to great renters, who were invested with dcsixUic powers, and harassed the peaceful 
subjects ; while various leaders, possessing considerable U-nitory, maintained armed 
force, and withheld their stipulated tribute on tlie first aiTr^carance of disturbance. 

It was in 1782 that the English Presidency began to tackle the situation. The 
Rnmnad coaintry was then infested by a host of rebels under Mappillai Tevar, a 
relation of the ruling family, who ovciTan the country and invested for many 
months the garrison of Raniiiad, Sivaganga was controlled by the Murdu brothers, 
who frequently ravaged the territories of the Ccympany and the Nawab. Madura, 
Melur and other neighbouring districts were harasst.‘d by the Cullerics’. All the 
Poligars of Tinnevelly were in rebellion and in dose communication with the Dutch 
Government at Colombo, from which attempts were planned in conjunction with 
their own forces and with Mappillai Tty^T to reduce both the Tinnevelly and 
Marava dominions. Nearly a hundred tlioiisand Poligars and Colleries were in arms 
throughout tlie southern Provinces. The situation was worsened by the oppres- 
aions of the renters and the revenue ofiicials. The campaigns of Col. Fullarton 
are detailed in this above letter and included the reduction the Poligars of 
Mdur and Sivaganga, a march into Tinnevclley, an attack on Panjalankurichi and 
on Sivagiri. Finally peiice was conduded with the poligars on their paying or 
giving a bond for 15,000 pagodas eadi and agreeing to the demolition of the de- 
fences of Knjalankurichi. Col. Ful.larton*s dealings w^ilh the poligari^ were mark- 
ed by a combination of severity and clemency. He released most of the Poligar 
prisoners held in detention in Palamcottah and expected that the poligars of 
Panjalankurichi and Sivagiri who had been singled out for punishment would be 
punctual in their, payments and the rest of the poligars would also be equally 
punctual. 
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sisted on “ the absolute suppression of the military power of the Poligars and 
cn the substitution of a pecuniary tribute, more in proportion than the ordi- 
nary peshkash to the revenues of their pollams, and more adequate to the 
public demands for defraying the expenses of general protection and 
government.” 

The Collectors of tlie Southern and Western Poligar Countries jWere 
ordered to report fully on the military establishments of the poligars and 
the mode of their maintenance as well as on the revenue and other resources 
of each Poligar, and on the nature of the various oppressions to which the 
inhabitants were subjected. The events preceding Major Bannerman’s ex- 
pedition on the so-called Banncrman-Poligar War which wntred round the 
conduct of Kattaboma Nayak. the poligar of Panjalam-kurichi, convinced 
Government that the time had come to fully and finally vindicate their au- 
thority and quell the rebellious spirit that was beginning to spread ; but 
they temporised a little till Seringapatam was taken and their anxieties had 
vanished. Major Bannerman restored iM:acc in some measure ; but within 
two years there had to be waged another Poligar War which had been well 
described in the Military Reminiscences of General Welsh who was staff 
officer to the commander throughout the campaign. After the final suppres- 
sion of this rebellion Government in a proclamation, dated 1st December 


14. The Poligar Wars of 1799-I801— The recrudescence of anarchy which 
culminated in the murder of Lieutenant Clarke at Ramnad in 1798, led to the 
undertaking of .strong meastires by the British. Kattabomma Nayak was now 
entirely alienated from all the Marava Poligars of the West. The Vanniyan of 
Si vagi ri suffered from the depredations of the Poligars of Kolarpatli who was loot- 
ing his anintiy. A dangerous confederacy of the Eastern Poligars was concentrat- 
ing on Elayirampannai with the plan of attacking all the palayams of the west. 
Thus, WTst w^as clascly united against the cast iuid even the Pulli Thevan had 
.receded from tJie ranks of the rebels. But the Chief of Ettaipuram did not join 
his brother poligars of the eiist and proved himself strictly loyal to the Company. 
Mr. S. R. Lushington, who was the new Collector of Poligar Peshkash, could not 
try pervasive measures with Kattabomma Nayak. In September 1799, Major 
Bannerman proceeded against Panjalankurichi and attempted to storm the fort. 
After some struggle the PoJigar and his followers evacuated the fort. At Kollar- 
patti, Kattabomma Nayak was engaged in a battle and his troops were disbursed ; 
but he himself escaped. His minister, Subramania Pillai was captured and hanged. 
Bannerman got the surrender of Nagalapuram and its Poligar and executed the 
latter's younger brother, who was a more dangerous rebel. After some time, Katta- 
bomma was secured from his refuge in ]^dukottai and was condemned to death in 
the presence of all poligars. He was hanged at Kayattar and the memory of that 
event is even now kept alive and all passers-by throw handfuls of small stones by 
the side of the site for repose of the soul of the victim^ and for the freedom of the 
traveller from the torment of his visitations ; and offerings of sheep, rice and fruits 
and chaplctsi are made for the cure of diseases and for the remedy of blight on 
land. Various legends and some ballad literature have grown round Kattabomma. 

Panjalankurichi was confiscated and also the estates of the five Poligars who 

18 
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1801, suppressed the use of all weapons of defence and promised besides a 
general amnesty a ixTmanent assessment to the Poligars on the principles 
of Zamindari Tenure. According to Bishop Caldwell, writing in 1881, the 
most remarkable of the changes brought about is that of the Poligar him- 
self. “ The Poligar has become a Zamindar and has changed his nature as 
well as his name. One can scarcely believe it possible that the peaceful Na^ 
yaka and Marava Zamindars of the present day are the lineal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs of whose d«!ds of viol- 
ence and daring the history of the last century is so full. One asks : can it 
be really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are the 
lineal desamdants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars? The change 
brought amongst the poorer classes of the Maravas is not perhaps quite s^j 
complete, but many of them have merged their traditional cxrcupation of 
watchmen in the safer and more reputable occupation of husbandmen ; and 
it may be fairly said of the majority of the members of this caste, that 
though once the terror of the country, they are now as amenable to law and 
reason as any other class. ” 

The proclamation of Lord Clive, dated 1st December 1801, was. made 
soon after the assumption of the Carnatic by the British consequent upon 
the new treaty of July 1801 entered into with the nephew and successor of 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara. It insisted on the surrender by all inhabitants of 
the provinces of Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Sivaganga and Madura of 
all arms consisting of muskets, matchlocks, pikes, gingauls and sarabogoi 
into the hands of the British military officers : It gave amnesty to all the 

had joined in the rebellion, viz, Elairam Pannai, Nagalapuram, Kolarpatti, Ka- 
dalpfudi and Kulatlur. It was ordered that all the forts sliould be destroyed and 
every firelock, matchlock, pike or spear, sliould be surrendored on pain of death. 
The other rebel Poligars were sent as prisoners including two brothers of Katta- 
bomma and garrisons were stationed at Sankaranainarkoil, Kayattar and Palam- 
cottah. 

After over a little more than a year of peace, trouble broke out again. The 
imprisoned poligars escaped from Palamcottah to Panjalankurichi (February 
1801), where the walls were defended against the attack of British troops. One 
by one the forts fell again into the hands of the Poligars and it was not till re- 
infoTcementii arrived from Trichinopoly that Panjalankurichi was again attadicd 
and reduced. 'I'he fugitives including the dumb brother of Kattabomma escaped 
to Sivaganga and joined in the rebellion of the Manidus there, who had to be sup- 
pressed after a most difficult campaign ending with the capture of Kaliarkoil. 
(October 1801). Tlie brothers of Kottabdmma were brought to Panjalankurichi 
and hanged, Tlic Maiudu brothers were hanged at Tirupattur. The Panjalan- 
kurichi fort was razed to the ground ; the site was ploughed over and sown with 
castor seed and the very name was expunged from the records. Lushington hunt- 
ed down gangs of rebels that were still at large. I’he Dalavay Pillai, one of the 
chief supporters of ranjalankurichi Ikd to the Maravas of Naiguneri, where a 
little rebellion was enacted and had to be suppressed by tnx)ps. (vide Caldwell's 
History of rmweve/Zy' -Tulli van's Tracts upon India (1795). 
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Poligars and Servaikaras except Virapandya Nayaka and Mookkat Nayaka 
of P3nj;^ankurichi, (the brothers of Kattabomma) Mulapen of Ramnad 
and the persons under restraint and it assured a permanent assessment of re- 
venue on the lords of the palaiyams up(Hi the principles of zamindari tenure. 

Thus the real dawn of a new p(.^aceful and prosperous era b^an for the 
southern countries with this Proclamation. It was like the emergence of 
light after the darkest hour of predawn, when the situation had reached the 
Nadir of anarchy. As Dr. Caldwell remarks : “ Things were worse under 
the Nayakas than under the Pandyas, worse still under the rule of the Na- 
wab, and worst of all — as the night is at its darkest just before the dawn — 
during that deplorable period immediately before the interference of the 
Knglish when the Nawab’s power had become merely nominal and the 
real power that survived was tliat of fierce Poligars and avaricious ‘renters.’ " 
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Integration of Personal Emotions and Attitudes into Social Universals. 

The more significant the art work, the more universal and impersonal 
is its appeal. It is a paradox that the artist selects and presents his subject- 
matter for interpretation through the mediation of a sjxxrific pictorial pattern ; 
but the success of his artistic expression lies in that pattern embodying some 
universal quality or relation. Artistic genius consists in the expression of 
universals from concrete relations and situations. For man is so constituted 
that his profound satisfaction can come only from a conscious or unconscious 
identification of himself with other-than-self. A lyrical poet, a musician, 
a painter, or a sculptor may so express the individual passions and sentiments 
of love, grief and exaltation that these become abstract, typical, and universal 
as embodied in all actual or ]X)ssible relations and situations. 

When personal emotions, attitudes and experiences are thus intellectual- 
iscd or organised into the abstract, the impersonal and the generic aesthetic 
pattern, there is change in quality and intensity, breadth and distance asso- 
ciated with a sense of competence and insight. These are lifted to another 
plane and aid in social adaptation and integration. We may call these sesthe- 
tic expressions ‘ social universals.’ Their appeal unlike that of the ‘ sensuous 
universals' in art work is not of the widest range, bound up as they are in 
sonic measure with the mental and social characteristics of a particular civili- 
sation. But within a particular civilisation they are the chief instruments 
of the good, and working through the desires and emotions of man disclose 
human relations not to be found in axioms and admonitions, precepts and 
codes. 

The social universals are products of a complex process of creative imagi- 
nation in which idealisation, synthesis, selection, and variation of individual 
features and attributes and evaluation are involved, so uiat personal nux)ds 
and eccentricities are eliminated, on the one hand, and the type does not 
become too abstract or insipid but elicits a large variety of human reactions 
on the other. Thus the social type, symbol or universal in art is created, 
and it may be created in such form as by its power and imaginative unity 
acquires far greater strength and preeminence than a living example, the 
experience of single individuals. Art thus becomes the incomparable imple- 
ment of education not directly but through appeal to man’s imaginative ex- 
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perience, through the creation of the social universal that raises him above 
the narrow range of personal moods and emotions, and envisages new human 
relations and possibilities that are as yet umealised, and that insinuate them- 
selves into his consciousness and purpose. Art has been the means of clari- 
fication and strengthening of man’s aims and goals of life that transcend 
moralities and social inventions, the motal precepts of scriptures or tlie in- 
junctions of the state. Tradition and custom, myth and religi(Hi come to 
reinforce the expression of the social universals that an individual artist 
presents out of the crucible of his own experience. These also create the 
so-called archetypes that the artist adopts, beautifies and strengthens captur- 
ing the imagination of a people and eliciting their devotions and sacrifices. 
Much of the material of artistic vision is in fact supplied by the religion and 
poetic heritage of a community. 

Tire moral function of art lies in the artist’s individual gifts of selection 
and interpretation of such human relations and experiences as may induce 
social universals i.e. generic social attitudes, values and a^irations and bring 
about the integration of self and society. But the artist is guided in this 
by the expeiience of his race, community or cixxh that creates and re-creates 
ideals and archetypes and the less conscious purposes and faiths— the power- 
ful and cherished products of the collective mind comprising the pervasive 
moral and artistic environment without which neither morality nor art can 
be kept alive. Their massed constant influence shapes culture and the desires 
and purposes of the individual in a manner that anything directly taught by 
word and axiom can never aspire to. In Hurope however, this encompassing 
moral and artistic environment has been largely disintegrated since tlie 
Renaissance, and the artist, left to his own resources, fluctuates between an 
extreme form of subjectivism and a pale and futile reproduction of past 
ideology and emoticmal unity. In a well integrated society or epoch the 
problem of art for art’s sake would not arise. All art work is moral vision. 
Tlie archetypes of the community do not permit the separation of art, morals 
and ordinary life and bring about cm the plane of meanings and values the 
fusion between man’s emotions, imagination and achievement. 

Art and Social Control. 

Art induces the range of human emotions and experiences by opening 
up new vistas of man’s one-ness with fellow man, and with the entire realm 
of Becoming. The power of art consists in the presentation of the universal 
and the symbolical in the individual. 

What is presented with great charm and attraction as the social, the un- 
personal and the typical thus determines and regulates the thoughts, feelings 
and faiths of large bodies of men in all epochs and religions. All great art 
has created archetypes and symbols of social universals that have contributed 
towards the cdiesion of society and solidarity of the race and effective and 
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sure guidance for the individual in selecting the values of life. Art has 
been the chief and easy means by which man’s collective consciousness or 
the insight of individual artists into the finer things and relations and pro- 
founder truths and values of life has aided him in facing the trials and tri- 
bulations of the world. Both the genius of single individuals and the crea- 
tions of the people or race have enriched the heritage of expression of social 
universals in art. 

Art and Social Tradition. 

The greatest of the world’s art forms have not been the work of single 
individuals. Myths, parables, stories and doctrines have given the world the 
finest and the noblest ideals, types and symbols. What more beautiful and 
truer products of imagination can be conceived than the majesty and detach- 
ment of the sphinx in Egyptian art, the fortitude and eiterprise of Hercules 
and the physical charm and alertness of Hermes in Greek art, tire severity 
and poise of Siva who has conquered life and conquered death and the com- 
passion of Bodhisattva who has tendered his life as sacrifice for all sentient 
creatures in Indian art and the suffering and faith of Jesus on tire cross or 
the immaculate purity and universal maternity of the Virgin in the 
Gothic Cathedrals of France? All these gods of religion and living faith 
differ from those of metaphysics. Tliey have been loved and adored 
as ideals of their own hearts by men, and art forms, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Christian, have been the spontaneous embodiments of this passionate 
love and adoration. Thus the materials of metaph3rsics, faith, history and 
tradition are melted and refashioned by the pious imagination of sculptors 
and painters into the glorious figures of Siva, Buddha, Christ and the Virgin 
in art that command the loyalties, penances and charities of men through 
the centuries. On the other hand, art spreads and conquers territories and 
Ijeople by bearing its message of social universals and morals. A remarkable 
example in world’s history is the establishment of Indian art in Central Asia, 
Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo. Chinese 
art made little impression in these territories that came under the ambit of 
the influence of Chinese traders for long centuries, chiefly because it could 
not, unlike Indian art, present through imaginative vision such social and 
moral ideals with attraction and clarity among the indigenous peoples of 
these lands. 


Art as an Escape^ from Society. 

Though mankind's visions of truth, beauty and goodness is the same, 
in the omtext of the social system morality assumes different accents among 
different peoples. Society in the Orient has shown a sharp and rigid grada- 
tion of castes and classes that have thwarted individual initiatives and 
achievements. Thus both religion and art stress the supreme values of com- 
passion, non-violence and sdf-sacrifice, while the doctrines of transmigration 
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of births, of Karma (deed) and its fruition and of God’s immanence in 
every form, however fixed that may be, enter into their very substance. It 
is thus that art smoothes the acerbities and (accesses of the social system, 
enabling the individual to accept his lowly status and position in s(Kiety 
with greater complacence, and his adversity in a long sequence of births 
and deaths with greater fortitude. Art, therefore, is a most efficacious 
cultural instrument for expressing man’s n^rcssed and baffled emotions and 
sentiments, for securing his psychological and social adjustment. As a matter 
of fact the success of Oriental art in bringing about social equilibrium is 
illustrated by the stress of different levels of existence and the .sequence of 
births and deaths and transmigration of souls in a vast panorama of life, 
where sorrow and joy, despair and promise intermingle, bridging the gulf 
between actual conditions and possibilities. The notes of frustration, sad- 
ness and pessimism are in fact drowned by the elegant display of the delights 
of the senstrs and the intoxication of enjoyment embodied in the array of 
surging and dancing tigures, scenes of domestic life and love, sports of ani- 
mals, and the blossoming of flowers and the ripening of fruits tliat one comes 
across at Ajanta, Borabodur and Angkor. 

At the other extremity of the world of art, we find in Greece a kind of 
art that stressed the harmony of proixrrtions in statuary, temple building, 
vase- making and composition of the tragedy that are in such utter and sad 
contrast with the ixilitical turmoil and moral chaos of the Hellenic world. 
If the sexial and political system could not assure sanity and serenity to 
the Greek citizens the harmony and tlie order were to be found in the magni- 
ficent art works of Hellas glorifying Gods and heroes rather tlian ordinary 
mortals, and depicting the ideal events of myths and legends rather than 
the affairs of the earth. But the Hellenic gods and heroes were imbued with 
all human desires and passions, acting and suffering like the mortals of the 
earth. Yet the sovereign power of Zeus, the heroic manly .strength of Her- 
cules, the womanly dignitj"^ of Hera and the noble wisdom of Pallas Athene, 
though largely conceived in human terms were the sources of consolation for 
the individual, though not of integrity of the Hellenic city states that pursued 
their sanguinary course of class struggles and internecine conflicts. Similarly 
the High Renaissance Painting of Italy, with its marvellous linear rhythms 
and colour harmonies and idealisations of the human situation was a counter- 
balance in the domain of art to the egoistic individualism and license of the 
aristocracy and the common people 'and the chronic turbulence and wicked- 
ness of the Italian towns. The immense vitality and terrific vigour of the 
art of Michael Angelo, who denied himself all the pleasures of companionship 
and good living and devoted himself to endless toil, had their counterpart in 
the grandeur, magnificence and brutality of Italian life. Similarly the touch- 
ing humanism and mysticism of Fra Angelico revealed the faith and devo- 
tion of the ineffectual minority that were being smothered by the sensualism 
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and luxury as well as the storm and the stress of life. Art expressed the 
social universal Uiat were challenged by the crass materialism, unashamed 
vice and extraordinary release of energies in the new social environment. 
Thiough the epochs, art provides a refuge and an escape to the individual 
when society appears to him as a system of chaos and disorder. 

Art as Remaking Society. 

Art by bringing about the unity and the order in the ideal plane, saves 
civilisation from disintegration and bears within its bosom the elements of 
its re-making. It is for this reason that one cannot call art, ‘ religious or 
‘ secular or ‘ ethical ’ for art mobilises, all the truths of religion and meta- 
physics, and all the axioms of morality to give peace to the individual in 
his social regime. Art in fact combines metaphysics, philosophy, religion 
and ethics, and makes all these human and concrete in its task of bringing 
about the equilibrium between the individual and the society through an 
ideal collective representation that smnetimes has an even greater power to 
mould humanity than the actual society and its institutions. 

The Social and Ethical Significance of Early Buddhistic Art. 

In the Orient what largely passes lor religious content of art is social 
and ethical. In those early Buddhist sculptured decorations at Bharhut, 
Sanchi, Bodh Gaya and Amaravati we see illustrations of the birth legends 
of Buddha (Jatakas) with exquisite characterisation and loving attention 
to details, neither articulating a religious experience nor portraying a reli- 
gious episode, but depicting a moral tale that for all time to a>me stands 
for tlie glorification of certain generic social virtues like self-sacrifice, tender- 
ness, comirassion, purity and truthfulness that have been accepted by the 
Oriental peoples. At Sanchi we find illustrated in several reliefs the generos- 
ity of Prince Vessantara who gave away all what he had, including his chil- 
dren and wife, thus exhibiting “the perfection of benevolence.” Similarly 
there is the story^ depicted of the monkey-king who to save his suite of eighty 
thousand monkeys against archers who surrounded them cleared the river 
Ganges by a prodigious leap with a rope permitting the monkeys to cross 
safely. But a malevolent monkey who was no other than the traitor Deva- 
datta in his past birth dropped on his back and broke his spine. Or, again, 
among the reliefs at Amaravati and the frescoes at Ajanta we find the touch- 
ing episode of the royal elopement with six tusks (Chaddanta), sawing dR 
with his own tmnk his tusks in order (d gratify the wish of the Queoi of 
Benares, once his wife, who devoured with jealousy, due to the favour un- 
consciously shown by the elephant to another wife of his, sought her own 
death to wreak her revenge. Similarly, there is the story of the King of the 
Sibis portrayed in sculpture, who in order to save a dove that had sou^t 
refuge against a pursuing hawk in the king’s lap gave his own flesh and 
ultimately his whole body as (Bering when the weighing balance ^Kmed 
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that his freshly killed flesh grew lighter and lighter in comparison with the 
dove’s. 

The Jataka Illustrations at Ajanta. 

About the frescoes of Ajanta a whole book, may be written. We have 
here the entire procession of Indian life from love-making, dice playing, 
hunting, procession of horsemen and elephants and march of, armies in foreign 
lands to the episodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha, from the 
sports of monkeys and elephants, and cock and buffalo fights to the flowering 
palasa tree along the trunk of which a swarm of ants climbs up. Nothing is 
here left out A strong sense of naturalism and a broad humanitarianism 
have mingled with an intense spirituality to animate tlie graceful men and 
women and their chaste gentle poses and gestures. Even lovers have a re- 
finement in tlK’ir reciprocal attitudes and gestures which make amorous ap- 
proach something of a ritual. The drama of human life, of love and death, 
liappincss and suffering, is dominated by the sense of the transience of 
existence, and a profound emotion of piety, with which the beholder becomes 
saturated as he devoutly wends his way from cave to cave in this sanctuary. 
In fact the idyllic scenes of Indian life, the rich panorama of the flowering 
jungle or the pomp and pleasures of the King’s court merely form the set- 
ting of the enchanting figures of the holy beings of wisdom and compassion, 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, some of the loveliest and purest visions ever 
dreamt of and executed by artist. It is they who epitomise in their lovely 
slender bodies and meaningful, supernatural gestures the universal values 
that are dispersed among the variegated scenes of the i>agcant of Indian life 
at Ajanta. As an embodiment of the social ideals of Buddhism, Ajanta 
vies with Mathura, Sarnath and Borobodur, and influenced Central Asia, 
China and distant Japan. 


The Borobodur Bible. 

Not merely Buddhist legends but also legends from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata are depicted in bas reliefs and paintings in a thousand 
temples within the frontiers of India and in Java, Siam and Cambodia, 
where the Indian art traditions spread In the great stupa at Borobodur 
in Java we have the procession galleries adorned by a series of some two 
thousand bas reliefs, illustrating the life of the Buddha according to the 
Lalita Vistara, the Divyavadana, the Karmavibhanga, the Gangavyuha and 
the Jatakamala as well as various other legends. Referring to these Coomara- 
swamy observed, “We have here a third great illustrated Bible, similar in 
range, but more extensive than the reliefs of Sanchi and the paintings of 
Ajanta. This is a supremely devout and spontaneous art, naturally lacking 
the austerity and the abstraction of the early Buddhist primitives, but 
marvellously gracious, decorative and sincere. The episodes represented 
are by no meaits so exclusively courtly as is the case at Ajanta, but cover 
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the whole circle of Indian life alike in city and village. The narrative de- 
ment is more conspicuous than at Ajanta the craftsmen doscly adhering to 
the book while he portrays social life, bird and animals and vegetation of 
his own land ; the reliefs at Borobodur are so extensive that if laid end to end 
they would cover a space of about three miles. In these magnificent sculp- 
tured panels which have been seen by thousands of devoted pilgrims through 
the centuries, wc see unfolded a poignant epic drama of human emotions in 
a cosmic setting where man reaps the fruits of good and evil deeds (karma) 
in previous births, where god, man and animal form links in a continuous 
chain of sequence of existences, inexorably working out the universal law of 
Karma, and where the profound lesson is to end the uninterrupted cycle of 
births and deaths through the absence of desires and the good deeds of love, 
coinpas.sion and sympathy for all. Nothing is discarded in the scenic repre- 
sentations, the pomp of wealth, the might of arms, the ardent passion and 
serene grace of women and the beauty of nature, but all is subdutxi by' tire 
sincere expression of the triumph of purity and wisdom as embodied in the 
story of Buddha’s enlightenment. This triumph is expressed in every single 
gesture and mood of gods and angels, men and women, animals and birds 
in the vast iranorama. Step by step, from gallery to gallery pilgrims are led 
through illustrations of the law of retribution of good and noble deeds, the 
story of the Buddha’s preparation in the course of hundreds of past lives, 
the episodes in the life of the historical Buddha until they witness the search 
for the highest wisdom revealed by the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana. 
“ When at last, ” writes Vogel, “ the pilgrim has reached tlie summit of the 
Stulta the phenomenal world vanishes from his sight and he is transported 
into, the sphere of mere thought.^ ” The unity of the realm of Becoming has 
nowhere been more sincerely expressed in sculpture than here. Over the 
procession of human episodes which are linked together under a master-plan 
and in each of which every figure is absolutely unique and sincere in ex- 
pression of face, gesture and pose of body, there broods the ineffable mystery 
of the oneness and harmony of life. Art here has immortalised itself by 
transfonning small episodes and personal moods into the universals that help 
in the realisation of the oneness of life and of the divine wisdom which 
creates it. 

The Intermingling of Gods and Men at Angkor Vat. 

In Siam and Cambodia as well as in Java we similarly see the legends of 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Srimadbhagavat, the Harivamsa and 
other tales connected with Vishnu and Siva illustrated in fine sculptures 
adorning the walls of the temples. The churning of the milky sea, the death 
of Bhishma, the banishment of Rama, the loss of Sita, the fight between Vali 
and Sugriva, the alliance of Ram and Sugriva, the meeting between Sita and 


1. .T. P. Vogel, Buddhist Art. p, 100. 
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Hanutnana in the Asoka grove in Lanka, the fight between the armies of Rama 
and Havana as well as the episodes of the life of Hari and of Krishna are 
all dejMcted in the famous temple at Angkor Vat. Here again art has trutli- 
fuUy portrayed social universal among peoples who did not know the legends, 
but who have absorbed them so sincerely and deeply that modem artists now 
draw frequently on them for their mural decorations in the pagodas of to- 
day. In the sanctus sanctorum Buddha, Vishnu and Siva are installed in 
their divine aloofness like stars that dwell apart. But on the paintings and 
bas-reliefs on the walls of the corridors leading up to the divinities are de- 
picted the conjugal love and trials of Rama and Sita, the brotlicrly attach- 
ment of Lakshmana, the fidelity of Hanuraana, the marriage of Siva and 
IParvati and the trials, sufferings and sacrifices of Bodhisattva in an all 
too human setting. The gods who arc the apotheoses of the social virtues 
come down with their human desires and sufferings to the level of the com- 
mon iX!ople, white the men and women in their devotion, thanksgiving and 
purity raise themselves to the level of the gods. Siva in order to save the 
gods and all living creatures undertakes the stupendous sacrifice of drinking 
the poison cast by the ocean or by the universe serpent, Vasuki. Vishnu, 
Ramchandra and Krishna go through their hundred adventures for the sake 
of the protection of heaven and eaith, gods and men against the Asuras. 
Similarly Buddha prepares himself for the mi*ssage of enlightenment for hu- 
manity through innumerable lives of sacrifice and compa.ssion. Then they 
come down to the earth, and mingle with all life. Wliat brooding pity and 
tenderness for all living creatures then radiate from tliem, and this is re- 
ciprocated by what trustful adoration of all ! The figures of nude female 
worshipixrs arranged in serene yet animated throngs with their infinitely 
sweet and cliastc poses and gestures of adoration cannot but be an unfail- 
ing source of inspiration for the pilgrims. Even the foliage of the forest, 
the shetp, the elephimts and the lambs, the nagas or the water-sprites and 
the ripple of the waters participate in the cosmic devotion not to speak of 
the homage of gods, angels and spirits of the upper air. Such is the picture 
the succession of mural {laintings and sculptured panels unfolded before the 
throngs of observant pilgrims as they used to wend their way to the main 
shrine. Religions may change, kingdoms may perish, but the art which aids 
in elevating the moral tone of social life lives so long as s<xiety endures. It 
is the stress of the social universals that has brought about the merging with 
irresistible power of Beauty and TrutH at Ajanta, Sanchi, Amaravati, Bor- 
dobodur and An^or Vat. 

Biblical Scenes in European Christian Art. 

The Javanese sculptured panels have been compared with Ghiberti’s Doors 
of Paradise in Florence designed at the opening of the 15th Century. Ghi- 
berti, Jacopo della Quercia, Donatello and the della Robbias presented many 
Christian scenes with marvellous verisimilitude and elegance of composition. 
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The creation of Adam and Eve, the Temptation and Expulsion, the story of 
Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Christ before Rlate, the Cracifixion and the 
Resurrection were all pictured by Ghiberti in delightful natural badegrounds 
with superb illustrational effect. Like the Jaranese scenes the various events 
from the old Testament and of the life of Christ and the Fathers of the 
Church formed the source of inspiration to generations of pilgrims who visit- 
ed the Bapistry at Florence. Similarly, Donatello presented with tragical 
pathos the Scourging, the Crucifixion and the Deploration of Christ and with 
great dramatic vigour the scenes of Salome and St. John. A profound pity, 
tenderness and compassion as revealed in the poignant Christian drama were 
unfolded and the figures of Mary, Christ, Magdalene and the dancing angels 
and clierubims were especially depicted with great fervour and piety. 

But the difference of treatment between Oriental and Renaissance art in 
Europe can hardly be missed. There is, in the first place, a tendency to- 
wards sentimentality marked in the Christian sculptors that found its apo- 
theosis in the delicious bambini and sweet madonnas of the della Robbias and 
Raphael. This is far different from the chastity and restraint of movetoents 
and the serene rhythm of gestures of men and women in the Amaravati or 
Borobodur reliefs. Many of the angels, madonnas and cherubims in Chris- 
tian art are similar, pictured it appears from local models. In the East there 
is no attempt at naturalism or realism, but at the same time a marvellous 
plastic beauty of nude figures has been reached, soft, smooth and chaste, 
that is enhanced by the rhythm of the poses and gestures, every one of which 
is of high plastic value. The beauty of the human body in Oriental sculp- 
ture is far different from the Grecian or the Renaissance concci>tion. Such 
Ix^auty, constituted by the harmony of limbs and movements and expressiims 
of the face, is plastically transmuted into something more subtle and expres- 
sive of the deep and noble stirrings of the human soul, thus aiding in its at- 
tainment of wisdom and bliss. 

The Notion of Super-sensual Perfection in Art. 

Man’s physical beauty apirears in Indian art as the rapture of the soul ; 
it suggests supernatural capacity transcending the limitations of physical well- 
being. It is far different from the form of physical perfection derived by 
classical Greek sculpture from the spectacle in the national games, and that 
became almost an obsession of Europe for several centuries. Mankind has 
also dreamt of other kinds of perfection, and so the norms and types of phy- 
sical human beauty differ. The luminous beauty of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Vishnu or Siva is in subtle unison with the supernatural aims of the body 
as the receptacle of the soul. TTre glory and majesty of these gods in Indian 
sculpture represent the apotheosis of man's beauty. Woman’s charm in India 
with the emphasis of full, rounded breasts and ample, slanting hips is the 
grace of motherhood that hides in the fair sex her supernatural possibilities. 
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For every woman the ideal of physical perfection is that of the primordial 
Mother of the Universe in the full radiance of her maternal glory. 

The ideal of beauty of the human form in the West no doubt has been 
largely dominated by the inclinations and standards of classical Greece where 
friendship was preferred to love and the well-poised athletic form of the 
human male became the standard of human beauty. In the Orient the norms 
of the perfect male and the perfect female are different and woman’s beauty 
is the flower and herald of motherhood. The Orient in its sense of beauty 
shows on the whole not merely a sounder biological judgment but also a 
sounder psychological judgment. In Wtstem art, except in the Middle Ages 
with their Madonnas, Angels and Saints, woman’s loveliness and charm ra- 
ther than the serenity and beauty of her soul have been stressed. In Orien- 
tal art we have not only the Apsara’s and the Nayika’s captivating loveli- 
ness, like that of Aphrodite, but also the wisdom and tranquillity of Prajna- 
paramita, Tara and Parvati. Like the unique, serene and well-balanced figu- 
res of Buddha and Siva, Indian sculpture, stirred not merely by the physical 
charm but also by the tenderness, wisdom and mystery of w'omanhood. has 
produced new types of feminine beauty that only have a spiritual import. 

Metaphysical Conceptions In Art. 

In Indian metaphysics the feminine symbolises the mind in creatiem and 
movement, not in rest and withdrawal that are symbolised by the masculine. 
Indian art represents the female divinity in the state of profound medita- 
tion only in such Buddhist images of the goddess of wisdom as Prajnapar- 
mita and Tara seated in the rigid padma and vajrasanas with the legs firm- 
ly locked in. In some Buddhist images of Tara and the Brahmanical imag- 
es of Saraswati, Lakshmi, Kali and Parvati we find a relaxation of the rigid 
meditative pose by the adoption of sukhasana or lalitasana with the right 
leg hanging down and the f(X)t resting on a lotus. Usually, however, the 
female divinities express movement, and are in the standing, ^tle tribhanga 
or in alidha and pratylidha poses in vigorous action against the forces of 
evil. 

The female divinity or Sakti in Indian religion and art symbolises form, 
energy or manifestation of the human spirit in all its rich and exuberant 
variety. Thus the images of female divinities are far more diverse than 
those of Vishnu, Siva or Bodhisatlva. The icons of the mother deity range 
from the benignant brooding mot|;ierliness of Parvati, the serene dignity of 
Prajnapaiamita and &raswati or the nubile charm of Uma to the omnipo- 
tence and majesty of Durga slaying the demons and the weird vigour of the 
dancing and grinning Chamunda and Kali wearing the garland of skulls. 

Religious doctrines in India lay down the injunction forbidding the sight 
of the nude female figure. Biit in India this injimcti(Mi is got over by cov- 
ering the female form with thin or transparent apparel or by representation 
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only of the upper part of the body as undraped. This has been due to the 
ancient and medieval Indian liabit of clothing for women who did not cover 
the upper part of the body or used loose garments. Such, however, is the 
dominating sense of mystery and illusiveness in Indian iconography that 
the nude mingles freely and unconventionally with figures of religious or 
symbolical import. 

The Sigiiificance of Poses and Gestures : Feminine. 

Of tlie poses of the female form the most characteristic is the three-fold 
inflexion, tribhanga, that combines the fullness and straightness of the wo- 
man’s torso with the soft and graceful slant of the right, or occasionally, 
the left hip, and that expresses a most delicate and harmonious blend of 
poise and charm, serenity and springiness. This characteristic flexion goes 
back to the images in Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati. The most elegant 
instances are afforded by the images of the Tree spirits (Yakshi or Sala- 
bhanjika) at Mathura, Konarakand and other places, of Parvati at the Ele- 
phanta cave, of the river goddesses — Jainuna and Saraswati — at Ellora, of 
Tara at Munshiganj, of Mahesvari at Bhuvaneswar and of the South Indian 
bronzes, Parvati with Subramanya in her arm, Parnieswari and Gouri. This 
pose is obviously derived from the Indian woman’s natural movement as she 
carries in her arm her child or a pitcher of water that cannot but strike an 
Indian artist 

The exaggerated hip effect (atibhanga) produced by the mother beariiig 
the child in her own arm is seen at its best in the image at Khajurah and 
the Tanjore bronze image of Parvati with Subramanya. On the other hand, 
the atibhanga flexiem is also illustrated in the voluptuous forms of the couple 
on the railing post at Amaravati, of Rati (with Kamadeva) at the Kailasa 
temple in Ellora, of the apsaras in the temples of Bengal and Orissa, of the 
many maithuna couples at Khajuraho and Konarak and of the South Indian 
bronze Mohini. 

The tribhanga pose is formed, as Stella Kramrisch remarks, as if brought 
about by a rotating movement, now circular, now flattened — a movement 
whicli proceeds from below upwards ; like a chalice it raises the globular 
breasts almost to shoulder height. The d5mamic movement proceeds beyond 
the physical reach of the figure and symbolises the urge within the perfect 
human feminine body to ascend towards its ultimate spirilual destiny i.e., 
towards salvation. It is noteworthy that jthe tribhanga pose is adopted for 
masculine divinities in Indian art whenever the softer qualities, such as love, 
compassion and benignity are sought to be stressed. Thus this pose is char- 
acteristic of the figure of Bodhisattva at Ajanta, of Buddha at Bagli, of 
Vajrapani at the Visvakarma cave, of Maitrcya and Lokanatha in Bengal 
and Orissa, of the many figures of Krishna throughout Northern India and 
of the South Indian images of Siva as Gangadhara or Kalasamhara. 
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The balanced tribhanga fkxicHi has been adopted in images in all Asia- 
tic countries from Central Asia and China to Java and Cambodia wherever 
Indian art traditions have establi^cd themselves. Thus both man’s and 
woman’s body in Oriental art is, in the first place, so transmuted as it may 
attain something beyemd the ix>ssibiiities of physiology that coniine the Gre- 
cian and Renaissance search for physical beauty ; and, in the second place, 
the human body is so abstracted and rearranged in its essentials as to be 
useful in formal shape, proper to stone, metal or wood. The significance ol 
Oriental art forms lies not merely in its rich symbolism and attempt to create 
super-sensual norms of beauty but even more in their abstract formal rhy- 
thms and movements. 

No attempt is made here to imitate human anatomy, but the features 
of the body, es{x;cially the fa(x% hands and feet are so represented as to make 
the suiiernatural aims of the body easily awnpreliensible. Thus in a sense 
the representation of Buddha, Vishnu and Siva is a symbol. It expresses 
the idea of Being or Becoming. Secondly, if it be a stone, bronze or wood- 
en image, its abstract formal or geometrical quality transcends the naturalis- 
tic, for the copying of nature is the real enemy of symbolism. In different 
Oriental countries man's beauty or perfection is represented by art in diff- 
erent media in a blend of formal element and naturalism that has markedly 
differed in different epochs. But the emphasis is always twofold : first, to- 
wards the notion of extra-physical or suixmatural perfection ; secondly, to- 
wards the formal, highly simplified image, almost geometrically conceived, 
that can express the inner life where the conflicts and struggles are resolved 
Into a profound tranquillity, comix.'tence and majesty. 

ITie supernatural beauty of the male divinity, such as Buddha, Bodhisat- 
tva, Siva or Vishnu, is expressed in Indian sculpture by the smooth model- 
ling of broad shoulders such as those of the bull or the elephant and of a 
slender waist such as that of the lion and by an elegant roundness and soft- 
ness of the limbs such as those of the female body. All divinities are youth- 
ful and should look like sixteen years old, as enjoined in the Vishnudhar- 
mottara, should never show any muscles, veins or bones, and should bear a 
nimbus. The Vishnudharmottara adds that the face of the gods should be 
well-finished and benignant ; large arches, triangles and other geometrical 
shapes ^ould be avoided in representing gods. A smooth and rounded bo- 
dily frame in which anatomical details are largely eliminated easily suggests 
superhuman grace and power. , 

An elaborate variety of ornaments decks the undraped divine figures. 
The crown or tiara, the ear-ring, the chain and the girdle are especially carv- 
ed with great artistic effect contributing towards the enchantment and illu- 
siveness of the figures. An abstract, super-sensible form becomes the fit 
vidiicle of ideal attributes of the deity that are further symbolised and sup- 
ported by the addition of hands and beads so harmoniously balanced in the 
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whole plastic composition that they do not engender any suggestion of the 
abnoitnal or the grotesque but on the amtrary logically and hai)pily trans* 
late the underlying motive of the icon. 

The Significance of Poses and Geslufes ; Masculine. 

Most of the male divinities in Indian Sculpture are in rigid standing or 
sitting meditative poses. The heavy solidity of the lower part of the body 
and of the hrmly placed legs (samapadsthanaka) that arc not much articu- 
lated as well as the unshakeably straight vertical line from the crown to 
the feet express powerfully in stone or bronze the omnipotence and inflexi- 
bility of truth asserting themselves above the impermanence of life and the 
world. The same notion is also represented by the rigidity of the seated 
pose of meditation in baddha padmasana, with the legs firmly interlocked 
and the soles turned upward. Buddha, Vishnu or Surya that belong to the 
highest level of spiritual existence are usually depicted in the above pt)ses. 
But Bodhisattva, Siva and above all Krishna show curvilinear movement 
(bhanga) and rhythm of the body symbolical of the grace and compassion 
to man that are stressed. Since the deity is not a human individual but 
the embodiment of a supernatural or metaphysical abstraction, there is also 
often a striking departure from the human form or symmetry in the multi- 
plicity of heads, hands and feet so as to suit the cosmic vision. Oriental 
sculpture oversteps anthropomorijhism, and seeks notliing more and no- 
thing less than tire expression of the Beyond, reached by cosmic meditation 
with none of the limitations set by measurable human goals and ideals. Thus 
what is a symmetrical from the standpoint of naturalism and realism becomes 
in sculpture the vehicle of the cosmic and the transcendental. It must, 
however, be remembered that in certain schools and epochs art retained its 
human anthropomorphic character, as instanced by Gupta art in India, Tang 
and Sung art in China and Nara art in Japan. 

Finally, the play of fingers of the hands, mudra, as these hold some 
flowers or implements, the sway of the limbs as well as general movements 
are devised in Indian sculpture as suggestive of the deity and of His or Her 
divine actions (divyakriya) far remote from human gestures and move- 
ments. Yet these are invested with a renarkable tenderness and subtlety 
of expression of what are really superhuman and spiritual emotions and 
attitudes. On the other hand the practice of such hioven'siits, postures and 
^tures has been found in Oriental yogi<; experience to engender the spiritual 
atmosphere, attitudes and virtues associated with the particular deity. Thus 
the artist for his image-making must resort to spiritual and sesthetic con- 
templation (dhyana) and not the imitation of any human model that he has 
been strictly enjoined to eschew. Thus he works directly from his own 
mental image that represents some aspect or other of the cosmic essence. 
Even where the image of a horse is to be made from a horse actually seen. 
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the artist is required, as we read in the Sukraniti, to form a mental image 
in dhyana. Defect in portraiture is attributed in the Hindu canon of art 
not to lack of observation but to imperfect identification (sithila samadhi). 
I'hus tJie practice of Hindu art is a discipline of meditation which eventuates 
in the skill of operation and technique (silpaslhana-kausala). On the other 
hand those who look at earthen images “ do not serve the clay as such but 
without regard thereof honour the deathless principles referred to in the 
earthen images."- It is styrene i^crfcct meditation that can beget the perfect 
bodily poise of Buddha, Bodhisrittva, Siva and Vislinu. 

But. while the Orient has produced some of the world’s most perfect, 
inevitable and insj)iring male and female images and poses of th(‘ profound 
serenity and silence of Being, certain otlier spiritual mor>ds that embody the 
processes of Becoming or divine actions (divyakriya) have aisj re- 
ceived magniriccnt and unique plastic expression. I'hcse have usually taken 
the plastic forms of the various forms of Saktis, Hindu and Buddhistic. 
Such mother gocIdcsst,*s are found both in their static as well as active poses. 
In their jiostiin^i:^ t)f repose, as in the images of Parvati, Prajnaparamita, 
Tara, Mahapratisara and Sarasvvati, they represent the very incarnation of 
youthriil charm and energy. But sometimt^ they are also represented as 
Oiigagvd in scretjuous struggle, aguiast die Asuras or pcwiirs of evil wiion their 
gestures and movements iK'Come wild and terrible although their faces depict 
unpt ;!urbed tranquillity. A profound detachment: and absence of emotion 
in die. mov(TOont or action are combined with an alisolute sense of omni- 
potence devoid of any the least inkling of brutality or vulgar exhibition of 
physical force. The Asuras, again, seem to succumb without opposition or 
conflict as if pre ordained according to the immutable cosmic law of the supre- 
macy of truth and righteousness that the goddess symbolisi:s. Or again, tlie 
gtxldcss is represented in a single image symlxilising the stmggle within the 
human soul, the power of destruction of the flesh and the devil in the mind 
of the worshijiixT and the beholder. Such are: Die animated images 
of Durga, Kali, Chamunda, Tara or Paranasavari that yet exhibit a magni- 
ficent beauty and feeling import contrasted with those imyiiicit in the r-Joie 
sc'rene and pleasant types of Ix'auty as I^arvali, IVajnaparamita, Uma or 
Gouri. Their sitting posture is also relaxed in sukhasana or lalitasa^ia wldi 
die right leg pendent or placed on a lotus in soft self-conscious gesture of 
love and benediction to man. It is noteworthy that in Buddhist or Brah- 
manical art outside India the perlfect ixjse and symmetry that the Indian 
sculptor could give to the various images in their various stoats and gestures 
(asanas and mudras) following the Indian yogic traditions could not be 
achieved. Many of these [xises were no doubt unfamiliar to the Buddhist 


2. Divyavadana, Ch. XXXVI and SukraniLisara quoted by Cooinara.‘?wamy 
in The Part of Art in Indian Life, Culture Heritage of India. Vol. Ill, pp. 501-502. 
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and Brahraanical converts in Qiina and Further India. Finally, when tlis 
divinity is represented in Indian sculpture in its wild destructive aspects, 
dwarf and ix>t-bellicd bodies tiaving none of the youth and elegance of Bud- 
dha, Vishnu, Siva and Parvati are figured. Heruka, a dancing Buddhist 
divinity terrible in his aspects, is a well known illustration from the sculpture 
of medieval Bengal. 


The Terrible In Art. 

In the art of very few countries has the universal mood of the terrible 
(bliayanaka) been expressed and that in such cosmic significance. Nara- 
Siralia or the God-lion and the female deities such as Parnasavaii, Durga, 
Chamunda, .Kali and Ugra Tara symbolise the dr^ructive asf)ects of the 
cosmic i>rocoss. .\11 that is terrible and reiKllcnt arc comijined in such images 
intended to detach the beholder or devotee from the life of the senses for 
reaching the trutli, which is indeed assured by the grim dancing figures 
through the gesture of hope (abhaya) in one of her many swirling hands, 
tlie other hands usually holding skull, cori)se, spear, kettle-drum or bone. 

It is easy to understand that in the human mind spiritual trud’. or 
wisdom becomes fierce resentment or righteous indignation when it encours- 
ters wickedness, vice and ignorance and tliat love and compassion ’.hat en- 
compass everybody enforce themselves upon those who deny its iJower of 
deliverance. It is this psychology that underlies the expression of the ter- 
rible in Oriental painting and sailpture. In Mahayana Buddhism and 
Tantrikism of Tibet and China and in Shingon Buddhism in Japan several 
representations of the terrible are met with. In Eastern India and Tibet 
the God of Heath is a familiar figure. In Japan there are the formidable 
images of Dai-Itoku and Fudo. The foimer is a modification of the Brah- 
manic Yamantaka, the god of drath, and the latter is a fierce manifestation 
of Maha Vairfjchana, representing the subjugating powers of Buddha ovei 
the human passions. * Often in oriental religious doctrine and art the serene 
and the fierce, the compassionate and the furious are contrasted phases of 
the supreme manifestation of the deity. 

No such reconciliation of opixjsites, of grimness and hoiM!, darkness and 
light, sacrifice and renewal of life will be found in the treatment of the ter- 
rible in Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ Goya’s ‘Saturn’ or Delacroix’s 
Medea, three of the rare representations * 0 ! the terrible in Western art. while 
in the representation of the Dance of Death by Holbin, Relhel or other mas- 
ter artists or in tht: recent treatment of the same theme by Albin Egger-Lienz 
in Germany we encounter a morbid consciousness of mortality, of the omni- 
presence of death that has not freed itself from the narrow, medieval spirit. 

3. Anesaki : Buddhistic Art, pp, 37-44. 
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Impersonal Love and Beauty in Art. 

Contrasted with the silent and tlie poised or the vigorous and the grim 
supernatural types of beauty in Indian art are the types of loveliness as re- 
presented by the Yakshis, Vrikshakas and Salablianjikas in Sanchi and 
Mathura and the Apsaras and Nayikas (celestial nymphs) in Khajuraho 
and Orissa in the later centuries. The Apsara is tl\e danseuse of heaven as 
the Nayika is of the earth. Each is free in her loves and wiles, unattached 
to the home and the family. In thts« figures Indian art expresses the de- 
lights and sports of sex, the ina>mparable charm of woman that lures men 
and gods. Such figures alx)und in the temples of gods and goddesses and 
embody the Indian ideal of feminine loveliness. AlxHJt those Apsara figures 
Rothonstein observes : “ Today we look at Sanchi, Badami and Ellora, or 
at the loveliest of all the medieval carvings at Konarak, Bhuvaneswar and 
Khajuraho, “ and accept them gratefully with the dancing Greek nereids, the 
figures from Boticelli’s Primavera or Venus rising from the sea as enchanting 
manifestations of man's delight in human beauty. Tlie Apsara takes an 
equally imixirtant place in the Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina art. So 
racial a conception could not lx; changed with the form of religious dogma.”'’ 

The tree spirits, the nymphs and the heroines of love embody in plastic 
language all the similes that classical Sanskiit ixKtry has used to meticul- 
ously delicate the features of female charm. The norms of beauty and of 
exprtsision of erotic and seductive attitudr;s are in this case also not derived 
from any human models. Thus the Apsaras and the Nayikas of the medieval 
temples of O ntral India, Bengal and Ori-ssa do not suggest gross sex but the 
spott and delight of the primordial energy (Sakti) that underlies the causa- 
tion of the univer.se and of every manifestation or aitpearance. Such images 
of female beauty have in fact contributed towards the sublimation and ele- 
vation of sex to a sufiei'sensiblc plane, following up the entire medieval Indian 
religious thought that found the sex motif as the symbol of the cosmic energy 
explaining the conception and creation of the universe. 

Enchanting male forms of human beauty are represented by the figures 
of Krishna in the medieval temples. There are, for instance, the South Indian 
bronze images of dancing Krishna (15th Century) and the supremely elegant 
wooden image of Krishna Govinda of Southern India (17th Century). It 
was, however, Rajput painting that created the most graceful types of human 
loveliueSvS in the figures of Krishna^and Radha, the incarnations of eternal 
youtfi and beauty in Krishn.i legend. Nowhere in Oriental ait has .luch 
bewitching loveliness of the human figures been limned with such lyrical 
intensity and tenderness. But even here the symbolism of the human sou! 

4. And also at Mayurbbanj. Vide the figure in R. D, Bancrjee : History of 
Orissa, Volume 2, p. 420. 

5. Codrington : Ancient India, Introductirm, p. 3. 
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(Radha) forsaking the world to unite with the Divine, the eternal and uni- 
versal bridegroom Krishna lends a profound mystery and other-worldliness 
to the treatment. Oriental art metamorphoses and exalts man’s natural de- 
light in Iiuman beauty and the associated eroticism into an abstract, intellec- 
tualised and universal sentiment that becomes the clue to profound know- 
ledge, insight and striving. The incomparable figure of lovelintiss becomes 
also the social symbol or universal that effectively drains the unconscious 
of the individual, and prepares him, according to tlie state of his psycholo- 
gical development, for a generic and impersonal vision of love, goodness and 
beauty. 



VEDIC GODS 


By 

Maliainahopadhyaya Dr. R. SIIAMx\SASTRY, B.A., pm.d. 

Wlio aro the Vedic G(xls is a quest ion as old as Yaska, the author of 
tlie Nirukta. His attempt to answer the question has failed to satisfy not 
merely his contemix>raries, but also modem scholars. The classification of 
Vedic gods as transparent and translucent has been of no help. It is how- 
ever hoped that what has been stated in the “ Drapsa/’ “Eclipse-cult ” and 
in my paix;is published in Oriental Journals will be of st^me help in clear- 
ing the obscurity of Vedic gods and of the phenomena described in connec- 
tion with therm in the Vedas. 'Hie Vedic gods arc no other than the seven 
lilanets. the twenty-seven asterisms, Agastya or Canopus, and Sunasira, the 
Dog-star Serius and a few other periodical stars. These are the Devas. 
The Asuras are the imaginary dark spirits of night. Thus Agni is Mars, 
Angirasci callcrd also ‘(}o' meaning cow or bull is Jupiter. DirghatamavS is 
Mercury and Bhrigu or Kanya is Venus. Varuna with his Pasas is Saturn 
with his rings, Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury are also called Bandhu, 
Subandhu. Srutabandhu, and Viprabandhu in order. The sun is Indra while 
lighting with eclipse-demon. He is Savitar while reveraling the world dbring 
the clearance of cclii^se. The moon in eclipse is Soma-juice under filter to 
be drunk by Indra and other gixls. The sun is Mitra wdien he arrives at the 
equincxrtial astcrism. The old father and mother are the winter and summer 
solstices. The Devayana is the ix>rtion of the ecliptic between equinox and 
surnrncT sol.^tici'. The Piliyana is the path from summer solstice or winter 
solstice to equinox. The seven sages (Saptarshis, such as Atri, Bhrigu, Kutsa, 
Vasi^fiha, Gautama. Kasyapa and Angiras, are also the same seven planets. 
Bhrigu is Venus ; Vasi^tha is Mars, Kasyapa is the Sun, Kutsa is Saturn, 
Atri is Mercury, and Angirasa is Jupiter, 'niese are quite different from the 
a^ven sages of the Great Bear, though some names arc common to both the 
groups. ITiese are known as Atri, Marichi, Vasi$tha, Kasyapa, Angirasa, 
Pulaha. Pulastya, and Kratu. The seven vayus are the seven intercalary 
months functioning as wind. The seven lords of intercalary months, such as 
Dhata, Aryama, Mitra, Varuna, Aqisa, and Bhaga, and Indra are also the 
same seven planets, with different names having different functions. Dhatar 
is the moon, Aryaman is Jupiter, Varuna is Saturn. Mitra is Equinoctial sun, 
Indra is the Sun, and Amsa and Bhaga are Mercury and Venus. 

The Vedic poets such as Visvamitra, Vasi^tha and others are not ordi- 
nary mortals ; each poet is a representative of a particular planet speaking 
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of hift own functions and merits. Thus Visvamitra is the moon, a born 
K-shatriya. He becomes Brahman by adopting Gayatrl, the sun s nterit, re- 
minding us of the necessity of combination of the sun and the moon. Vasi?- 
iha is Agni, Mars. 'I'he Aitareya Bnlhmana (I. 28) says “ Agniravi devanam 
Vasititnh.'’ Venus and Jupiter are ix)cts and priests. (See the Pancha- 
janu, Poona Orientalist Vol. VII Nos. 1 & 2). 

'rbe iV^ilowing analysis of the functions and the natural phenomena 
through which these gods or planets pruss* as depicted in the first Mandala of 
Ihi T^ig VVda will sIkjv; that tlie subject matter not only of the Kig V’^eda 
but. also of the other Vedas is premeditated and [preplanned by the learned 
amifpng the. Vedic people- - 

Agni is as important a Vedic deity as Indra. He is called the son of 
the earth (V. 61), Grahapathi or Vaslospathi (Lord of the Hous<^hold). 
He is also called sruta-bandhu being one of the four brothers (X. 57-61). 
Tlif’. period of his yearly revolution round \hii ecliptic or his own orbit consists 
ol 687 days, being equal t<ii two nodal ye‘avs of 343 days <;\ch. If we add 
to it one more nodal year, it amounts to 1029 days which is etjual to an 
eclipse cycle of 1000 days and an intercalary month. Seven such cycles 
make up 7000 days and seven intercalary months, and are equal to 19 luni- 
solar years, the so called Metonic cycle. This idea is refenod to in the verse 
“ 'rrimurdhanam Saptarasmin " he. has thrt^'. heads and ."-even ropes ( held 
in i^even hands) in the last hymn of Rig Veda (1. M 6 j liis domination 
over lx)th the minor and major eclipse cycles is very well dc^scrilped in oft- 
quoted enigmatic Vedic verse “ Catviiri Sringa '' (IV. 58, 3). This verse 
has bt'cn variously interpreted. No less an authority than the author of the 
Mahabhfishya takes it to a description of grammatical parts of sixech. 
Sayana’s explanation is too wdl-known to need repetition here. The real 
meaning of the verse seems to be the description of Agni, Mars, as the lord 
of the threv nodal years making up one of tlie seven chakras or cycles of 
10(X) day.^. TIk.' verse may be translated thus : — 

Four arc the horns, three tlie legs, two heads, seven hands, are there to 
Agni. Fastened or bound with three ropes he bellows like a bull. ITiis great 
god known as Mahadevan has taken possession of the mortals. 

Explanation : - 

Tlie two nodes arc the two h^^ds ; as each of them : j given two horns, 
tlie number of horns with which the bull assails his victims are four. Each 

f 

of the three nodal years which make up the body of the bull has one leg. 
So the whole body has tluec legs. As each of tlie tlirce legs is given a fasten- 
ing, his fastenings are three. The seven hands seem to be the sevat cycles 
of 1000 each presided over by Agni. As he is regarded as Eclipse-fire, he is 
said to have power over mortals. There may also be some reference to 
number 7, the cube of which makes a iKxlal year 7 x 7 x 7 = 343 . Three 
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sucVi years 3 X 343— one thousand and twenty-nine days. Agni or Mars 
is believed to have three heads and seven ropes or rays (in I. 146) to have 
the ixAver of burning eclipse-demons and thus help Indra in his fight with 
Vritra, Sambara and other demons in st>Iar or lunar eclipses. 

Agni Vaisvanar (58-60) is Indra or Vayu -(See Sa37ii?a’s Commentaiy 
on I. 59). 1. 12. 21, 31, 36. 45, 58-00. 65-79; 93-99; 127-129, 143-150.^ 

There are th(i numbers of the hymns in which Agni is praised in the first 
Mandala. 

Indra He is identified with Surya ; lie is Manu and Siirya. lie is called 
Suiya f KV. X. 89 ). S. B, identifies India with tl)e L-un, Vritra i-ieing the 
moon. .‘'kvitamridhava cmtites: Bralmianri in Rv. 1. C, i in suppori: of the 
identity of India with tlie sun. It follows theieiuie that the sun in his light 
wiili ICdips;- demon or causing lunar cHrliiises is called Indra. In his fight 
lie is sometimes accompanied by Vayu or horse, the intercalary month in each 
cycle KKK) days (three nodal, years) Indug regarded as the sun's hoi*se. 
Seven VUyu indicate seven intercalary months at the close of sirven cycles or 
seven Ihoiisaiid days 19 luni solar years, llv. 1. 2 is in praise oi tndia-vayu. 
lie r/iii'-cr lus ripix-aiance. in solar eclipse as a conqueror and as a drinker of 
sorna juice (the moon) in lunar (4-11 ; 14-15: 17-18), In solar ceplises 
Minor jdanets Ijccoitk? visible, 'I'hey are called Charshinis. 19, The close 
of the major cycle of 19 years with an eclipse, Jupiter IxTng visible ; 21 years 
23 close <>i a cycle. 24-25 eclij>scd moon is called vSuriah^epa. 26*30 the same 
story of Siinah^epa. 32 lunar ; 33 Navagras and l.)a.sagras mentioned here 
arc of the class of several cyclic jupittrs. Jupiter’s appearance for 9 or 1*0 
vnontlis before Incoming invisible when the sun comes near him for two or 
liDC'c iVic.nths ill each yea: h icgarded : s Jupiter's depariuie to heaven for two 
or tliree months after performing Satm sacrifice for 9 or 10 months. Once 
in 12 years when Jujuier hapixns to be in Ler) he becomes occultcxl by the 
moon. This is considenxl Atiratrasatra (Seir Kv. 10, 57-62 and my paixrs 
on “Planets in the VT'das”). The jui>itei’s recovery of brilliance after the 
sun’s departure to Libra from Tax>. is described here as recovery of Jupiter’s 
cows from Panis or non-sacrificing merchants infesting Libra by India under 
the guidance of Sanna dogs, or two groups of 4 stars in the Cani s major 
or minor. In verse 8 eclipse is also mentioned. In 10 recovery of sun’s 
rays !)y India is described as liidra’s milking the cows, 31 Asvinis here 
are Mercury and Venus who are regarded as the sons of dawn apivearing 
during the solar eclipse. 35 Savitai is seen emerging out of solar eclipse, 
making the world visible. 37-40 seven vayus or intercalary months are 
Dhatar, Mitra, Aryama, Varima. Amsa, Bhaga and Indra. 41 Adityas arc 
Dhatar, Aryan. They are the lords of seven intercalary months. 


1. These numbers refer to the hymns of the first Mapdala* 
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44 Lunar, 46-48 lunar, 50 Dawn, 51 Lunar, Mercury becomes visible 
(Read the story quoted by Sayaoa here). 52 solar, 53 lunar at the close, 
1099 days or 1059 days. 54 solar at the close of 40 years which is equal to 
two cycles of 19 years each. Indra is said to have fought in 99 solar eclipses. 
55 lunar, 55-56 lunar, 57 solar. 61 solar. 63 India’s old exploits. 80-83 
lunar. 84 Indra and Dadhyanh. The latter is moon who is reduced to 
skeleton in new mixin and Indra's slaying Vritra with his bone means re- 
moval of the moon resulting in the destruction of Vritra or shadow in .solar 
eclipse. 85-88 stwen Maruts indicating 19 years cycle. 89-90 all gods. 91-92 
lunar 100 solar, here Sayapa says that live iilancts represent four vanjas with 
Nishadas as the fifth caste (Sec also Varfiltamihira's Brihajjataka on the 
castis of Planets). 101-104 lunar 108-109 Indra and Agni and Varupa in 
lunar. 121 solar 129 Indra’s exploits, 130 Eclipse-demons ; 131-133 lunar ; 
134-137 lunar. 33-34, 46-49, 92, 112-113 ; 115-120, 123 Asvins or Mercury or 
Venus with or without Dawn in solar or lunar. If it is second Dawn then 
it is solar Eclipse. 

20, 110-111 and Ribhus, called Prabhva, Vibhva and Vaja, three sons of 
king Sudhanva, divided the Chamasa cup i.e., the celestial sphere into 4 
divisions of 90 degrees each, assigning three months to each. (2) Made one 
horse i.e., one lunar mrmth into two horses for the sun’s chariot. (3) 
They made Mercury and Venus the chariotee.rs of the Sun, since they are 
fore-runners of the sun. (4) They made out of the liide of a cow two cows, 
or one cow and one calf, here the cow is purvaphalguni and its calf is Jupiter. 
(See Rv. X. 57-62 also my pa|x;r tm Planets in the Vedas). 5. Tlie renova- 
tion of father and mother i.e., the .solstices so as to make them appear ever 
in youth. 22, 35 Savitar, the sun is called Savilar when he is emerging out 
of an eclipse making the world visible. 13 and 142 Apriverscs for adjust- 
ment of calendar or luni-solar years. (See my Drapsa) . 43 and 114 Rudra 
i.e., the moon and also Vayus, his stMts are praised here. 64 ; 85-90 Maruts 
or seven vayus indicating the close of 19 years cycle with or without an 
eclipse. 

62 reappearance of Jupiter after Sun’s departure from Leo and Vergo and 
Jupiter’s recovery of Cows i.e., his rays of light with the help of Indra or the 
Sun, is here referred to. 

89-90, 105-107, and 122 Adityas. They are seven known as Dhatar, 
Aryama, Mitra, Varupa, Amsa, Bliaga, *;nd Indra. In other words Uie moon 
the Jupiter, the Sun in equinox, Saturn, Mlercury and Venus and the Sun in 
his fi^t against Vritra or causing lunar eclipse. They are also the lords of 
seven in intercalary months. 

125-126 so called Danastutis or praises of gifts. The gifts are really ani- 
mals immolated on the occasion of eclipses. 
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159-160 Dyava-Prithvi, the loci of the two solstices. Uttarayana and 
Dakshioiayana known as father and mother. 

122 Visvedevas or all moving luminaries arc no other than the seven 
planets indicating the close of a cycle with an eclipse solar or lunar. 

105 Trila Aptya is no other than the third Rohita eclipse at the close of 
a cycle of 1000 days. In this series of three eclipses each falls back by 10 
days compared with the same in the previous cycle (See my ILclipse-cult). 

From the atove analysis it is clear that the same seven planets are dif- 
ferently named according to change in their functions and that eclipses, occu- 
lations of planets are the most important subject matter of the Vedic hymns 
necessitating the performance of suitable sacrifices to appease the gods. 



THE BUDDHIST SECTS : A SURVEY 


By 

Dr. NALINAKSHA DUTT, M.A., b.l., m.D., d.litt. 

Buddhism, in its hLstorical, religious and philosophical aspects, has 
received a (airly c^xhaustive treatment in the hands of the picsent-day orien- 
talists. Still, it socims, the appearance of a number of sects in the second 
milury after Buddha’s deatli lias not received the amount of attention it 
deserves. It was noticed by distinguished scholars such as Burnouf iLotm, 
:i57) and Wassilief {Buddhhmus, 223), Beal ilnd, AnL, 1880. 299) and 
Rhys Davids (/AMS., 1891, 411: 1892, 5), Takakusu (I-tsing, xxiii) and 
Csoma Kbreisi (As. Ri-s. x.x, 298). Burgjess {Cave Temples of India) and 
Buhler (JR AS., 1892), Wallcser (Die Sekten des alien Buddhismus) , Olden- 
berg {Vinnya Pitaka, Intro.) and La Vallee Poussin (hul. AnL, 1908), and 
lately by Masuda {Asia Major, II) and Mrs. Rhys Davids {Poinls of Coniro- 
versy. Intro.). The gaUixy of names, mentioned above, reveals that the import- 
ance of the topic was well realised but materials were lacking to add flesh and 
blood to the skeleton. Masuda's notes and translation of Vasumitra's work 
made a substantial contribution to the topic, and now by a comparative study 
cl the Kalhavatthu and Vasuniitras work, it has been ix>ssible to foim a 
fair idea of the sectarian differences, and it will tx' our attempt in thi? paper 
to jx)int them out within a small compass. 

Towards the end of the first century of its existence tlu' Buodliisi -angiia 
began to split up into several sahghas on account of the differences of opinion 
in malteis of doctrines, disciplinary rules, and even in the manner of cutting 
and wearing lobes.^ According to the Vinaya traditions of almost all the 
principal schools the first split in the Buddhist church took place, at the 
Second Council, held about a century after Buddlui'iS death. 1'he split is 
attributed to differena^s of opinion regarding tlie interpretation of ton points 
of disci]:)line. An attempt was made in the Council to make up the differences, 
but it met with failure. Theiie formed two parties, one favouring a more 
rigid interpretation of the lules while the other preferred the use of a little 
more discretion in the application of the rules. Among the former the monks 
of Kau^ambi, AvantJ and other western countrioft were piedominant while 
among the latter were the monks of Vai^li, Pataliputra and other eastern 
countries. Once the split commenced, it w^ent on multiplying till w-e hear of 
the appearance of eighteen sects. From differcncr^s in disciplinary rules, the 
split encroached upon doctrint^s as well, and the Buddhist monks developed 

1, Taltakitsu's Ttsin^i, p. 6 : “ F-ach school has traditions handed down from 
teacher to pupil, each perfectly defined and distinct from the other.’* 
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distinct divisions among themselves, one espousing certain doctrines as against 
another, and some of the doctrines even going to the length of being almost 
un- Buddhistic. 

As far as the tradition goes, the party who were in favour of the letter 
of the law claimed thcms(ilvcs as more orthodox than the other, though it is 
doubtful if tlieir claim was agreed to by the other. The orthodox party also 
could not remain in unison for a long time, for within a short time of ita 
existence we hear of its being split up into eleven sub-si'Cts known as Thera- 
vada (or Arya Sthaviranikfiya )/“ Maln.-^lsaka, Dharmagupta, Sarvastivada, 
Sam, Kasyapiya, Sahkantika (Sautrantika) and Suttavada, Vrusiputriya (or 
Samraitiya), DharmottarJya, Bhadrayaniya, and Chan iiagarika. 

The un-orthodox parly too were split into seven sub sects known as the 
Mahasahghika, Gokulika ( Kukkulika ) , Pahfiattivfida ( Pra jhapti vada ) , 
Bahusrutlya, Cetiyavada, Ekvyavahririka and Lokottaravada. 

Besides tliose eighteen, we. are told that tliere occurred a few more sub* 
divisions known as the Siddhatthika, Rajagiiika, Apaiasaila, I^Tiivasaila 
(collecti\=eh./ called the Andhakas), iJttarapathaka, Vetulyaka, Ilomavavika 
( Haimavata ) . Vajiriya, Metuvada, Vibliajyavada, Abhayagirivasin, Mahii- 
viharavasin, Dhanjmarucika, and tidgaliya. 

The traditions slightly differ in naming the seclv^ but on the whole there 
i< a fair agreement, and Uie differences may lx: overlooked at present. 

CHRONOI.OGY OF THE SECTS 

In the Ceylonese chronicles, the emergence of the sects has been shown 
in a genealogical form without any indication of their chronology while in 
Bhavya and Vasumitra’s treatise some indication by ctmturies has been given, 
e.g., Sarvastivada appeared at the bijginning of the 3rd century after Buddha’s 
death followed by the VatsTputrlya, Dharmottariya, Sammitlya, Channa- 
girika, and Mahit^asaka. At the end of the 3rd century and beginning of the 
^Ith. appe^ared the Dfiarmagupta„ Kasyapiya and Sautrantika. As far as the 
sub-divisions of the Mahasiiiighikas arc concerned, the stx:t.s appearing in the 
2nd century after Buddha’s death were the Ekavyavaharika, lokottaravada, 
Kukkutika (Gokulika) and Prajiiaptivada. Towards the close of the 2nd 
century appeared the Caityakas and the Saila schcols. There is no doubt 
tliat the sects appeared one after another, and it seems these came into exist- 
ence in close contiguity, and probably most of them may be dated within 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries after Bucldhas death. 

Inscriptional Evidences 

The only safe data by which we can proceed to establish the antiquity 

2. Ltsing, p. 10 ; Masiida's translation of Vasumitra’s IreatLste in the 
Major, II (henceforth referred to as “Masuda” only). 
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of a particular sect are the inscriptional evidences. Biihler® pointed out that 
he did hot come across the names of any sect in Bharhut and Sanci insaip- 
fions. In the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital {circa 120 B.c)* the 
Mahasahghikas and tlie Sarvastivadins are mentioned as two rival sects. In 
the inscriptions during the reign of Kani§ka and Huvi^ka these two sects are 
mentioned mort; than oncc.'“ 

It is only in the Amaravati and NagarjunikoijOa inscriptions (3rd and 
4th centuries A.P.), we come across the names of the Malii^sakas, Bahus- 
rutiyas, Caityakas and the Saila schools. In the Samath inscription (300 
A.D.j there is a reference to the Sanunitiyas as ousting the Sar\’astivadin3 
who had previously ousted the Theravaclins.® If vve rely on the inscriptional 
evidences alone, we may dironologically place the origin of sects thus : 

(i) Theravada and Mahasahghika. 

(ii) ' Saivastivada and Mahi^saka. 

(iii) Bahusruliya, Caityaka and Saila schools. 

(iv) SammiGya. 

Liter.\ry Evidences 

The Ceylonese chronicles place the origin of the eighteen aects within 
a century after the Second Council, pointing out only the gradual sub-divisions 
of the sects. Bhavya, Vasumitra and Vinitadeva are not more helpful in this 
rcsptxrt. The only literary evidence which is of any use to us is furnished 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on tlie Kalhdvatlhu. lie attributes the 
views discussed in the Kalhavatthu to particular sects and thereby hcljia us 
in finding out how many of tlie sects were in existence before the Kalhavatthu 
was composed. The list of sects so mentioned is as follows :--Vataputriya 
(Sammitiya), Sarvastivada, Maliasaht^ika, KalyajMya, Publiaseliya, Apara- 
seliya, Rajagirika, Siddhatthika, GokuHka, Bhadrayanika, Mahi^saka, 
Uttarapalhaka, Metuvridin and Vetulyaka. 

Unfortunately the date of composition of tlie Kalhavatthu is still a 
matter of uncertainty. The fact that it discusses views of a sect like the 
Vetulyakas or Sunnatavadins shows that though its compilation might have 
started quite tsirly, accretions went on till a late date. The Vetulyakas or 
Sufiflatavadms need not be placed later than the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. 
and so w’c may take it for granted that the sects that the Kathavatthu had in 
view were in ejtistence about the 3rd century a.d. The inscription too does not 
take us much earlier regarding the date of origin of the 'Saila and a few other 
sects. Vasumitra’s date would liave been the best landmark but the difficulty 

3. JRAS., 1892, p. 597. 4. E. ix, pp. 139, 141, 146. 

5. See my Early Monastic Buddhism (henceforth abbreviated as EMB.), IL 
pp. 58 {., 122. 

6. E. ix,-p. 135. 
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arises regarding the identification of Vasumitra, the author of the treatise 
on the sects. 

Origin and Home of the Sects. 

During the first century of its existence. Buddhism did not spread beyond 
Vesali and Cainim on the east, Kosambi and Avanti on the west, Mathura 
and SHivasti on the north, the southern limit being the boundaries of Anga 
and Magadha. The particiixints in the deliberations of the Second Council 
also liailed from this area. The two parties formed in this council lived 
together in Magadha but one preferred to proceed towards the west and the 
other to the e;ist. The fonner adhered to the orthodox views and became 
known as Theravadins or Slhaviravadins, and the latter sided with the uii- 
«MThoc!o:c :ind cair.e to he called tlie Maliasanghikas. The division tetween 
the two groups grow wider and wider, ultimaU^ly, one ’paved the way to 
llinayana and the other to Mahayana. 

I'HE M.\HASANC11IKAS 

The Mahasaiighikas continued to wield their influence at Vesali and 
P7v(aliputra anel send out their monks to the north as well as to the south. 
Fahien* found the Viiiaya of this .schfxd at F’!a<aliputra while Yuan Chwang** 
states that the Ifinayanic monks of Pataliputra began the Maliasaiighika 
school. I-tsing-* found the adheients of this sch(X)l mostly in Magadha, a few 
in ^iD.d Sindhu, and s<’)mc in a few iilaccrs in northern, .southern and 
eastern India side by side with other sects, Frfim the statement of the thret; 
Chinijse pilgrims, it is evident that the Maliasangiiikas lemaimxl in Magadha 
and had a few adherents in the northern and southern countries. The stupa 
at Andarab i Afghanistan and tiio cave at Karle ^Bombay Presidency) 
are dedicated to tlie teachers of the Maliasanghika school. Thc^i are clear 
testimonies to the authenticity of the statement of I-tsing. 

Tlie offshoots, of the Maliasanghikas, however, were mostly lcx:al ones. 
The most prominent of them wore the saila sciiools, known as Purvasailas. 
Aparasailas, and Uttarasailas and Caityakas, The Sailas or hills and moun- 
tains from which a particular branch derived its name are located around 
AmaravaU and Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur district. Along with the Saila 
sch(K)ls there were the Caityakas, who probably derived the name from the 
Mahiacaitya ertM:ted there, and the Lokottaravadins, who were so called for 
their deification of Buddha. 

From all these evidences, we rray conclude that the Mahrisanghikas wore 
predominant in Magadha having their centres at Vesali and Pataliputra, and 
that their offshoots were localised in tlie Guntur District, in and around 
Amaravati and Nagarjunikaiida. 


7. Legge’s Fahien, p. 98. 

9. Ltsing, p. xxiii. 

11. E, vii, pp. 64 f., 71 f. 


8. Watters, Yuan Chivang, I, p. 269 
10. E. /„ xi, p. 211. 
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The Titeravadins 

The TJieravadins lived side by side with the Mahasahghikas at Pataliputra 
and other places in Magadha but as tliey probably could not maintain their 
orthodoxy in the observance of UiK)sathas and other ecclesiastical functions 
tliey preferred to withdraw themselves to centivs, which were not so assailed 
by unorthodox monks. They mostly retired to the west, and settled in Kau- 
^mbl and Avanli. 'I'he 'nicra\'''idins also could not retain their solidarity 
for a long time for we hear of its disruption into several sub-sects, the pro- 
ii'i!i\.-iit oi which were the Mahii^saka. Dharniagupta, Saiwastivrula, Satn- 
niitiya and Sautrantika. 

THERAV ADA- VlBH A J YA VADA 

There are ample evidences to show that the original Tlieravadins pre- 
ferred Avanti to Magadha. Mahinda, tfic propagator of this schotil in Ceylon, 
also hailed from Vidisa. In Ceylon the teachings of this school underwent 
certain changes, for which it was distinguished there as Thcravada-Vibhaj- 
java(!a.‘- The Ceylonese monks of Mahfivihara preferred to call themselves 
’'Vibliajjavadins,' ■ and not simply 'riieravadins. In Ceylon again the original 
school became further sub-divided into three' sects known as Jetavaniya, 
Abhaj'agirivasins, and Mahaviharavasins. 

The Maiiisasakas 

Those of the Theravadins who wended their way southwards and sought 
an asylum in ancient Mahisaniaijdala became known as the Mahisasakas. 
'Ihey settled in Vanavasi (North Kanara) and Mysore.’* It is an old 
school, claiming I^raija of Dakkhinagiri as its patron saint. This school 
had doctrines and disciplinary rules closely allied to tliose of the Theravadins. 

Dharmagui*ta 

Some of the Theravada monks must have proceeded north, adopting 
Sanskrit as the medium of llicir pilakay> They became known as the 
Dharmagupta. Prof. Przyluski*® suggests that this school very probably 
derived its name from its founder Dharmagupta who may be id^tified with 
Dharmarakkhita, the Yonaka missionary sent to the north-western countries 

12. We have similar distinction made in the case of anotlio sdiool, viz., the 

Bahti^rutiya-vibhajyavada Prajnaplivada ; there was also a Sarva-stivada-vibha- 
jj'avada. See EMB.. II, p. 196. * 

13. See CulUtvttgga, chap. iii. colophon; TikapudhSna Cy., COlophon ; Dtpa- 
vatnsa xviii, 41, 44. 

14. EMB., II, p. 113-114. Fa-hien found the V^inaya text of this scho(d in 
Ceylon. 

15. One of their texts is the Abhmi$kramafia Sutra ctxitaining the life of 
Buddha. 

16. Le ConcUe de R&jagjha, pp. 325-6. 
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by Moggaliputta Tissa. Later evidences sliow that the Sbgdians and Par- 
thians took interest in the disciplinary rule's of this school, and I>e Groot 
also remarks that the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas was actually in use in 
the Chinese monasteries. Kouei-ki. the commentator on Vasumitra's 
treatise, remarks that this school was popular in Central Asia and China. 

Sarvastivadins 

Another branch of the Tlicravadins also moved north-wards, making 
their seats at Mathura, in Gandhara and Kashmir. This schcxil, called the 
Sarvastivadins on account of its fundamental doctrine of “ &arvam asli 
adopted Sanskrit as the medium of their pitaka. It became very |X)t)ular 
all over northern India and carried the palm in the days of Kanishka. It 
put into sliade the oldest ^>chool the Theravadins and was for some time 
recognised as the be^t Indian exponent of original Buddhism. Ihe monastic 
universities of the north made a sixx:ial study of the Tripitakas of this school 
and it could count as its adherents some of the most distinguished writers 
on Buddhism like Samghabhadra, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, Ghosaka, 
Vasumitra ar.d Buddhadeva. Besides the three T^itakas, it ix^ssessed an 
extensive litcratun* in tlie shaixi of commentaries {Vibhdsds) for which It 
bccam('. later on known as the Vaibhasika. It extended its influence Ix'yond 
tl'ie borders of India iipto Central Asia but docs not seem to have obtained 
a f(H)1.ing in China. Its Tiipiraka was carried to China by the Chinese pil- 
glims and so wa*s preserved there in translation. Kanishka became an ardent 
supporter of this sect, and that accounts for its popularity all over nortliern 
India. The fact that its doctrines particularly were assailed by Nagarjuna, 
V^asubandlm fatter liis conversion to Yogacara), Sankara and other philo- 
sophical writers shows the amount of attention received by it from its opix)n- 
ents for several centuries. 


The SammitIyas 

This schcx)l is better known as the Vatsiputriyas or Vajjiputtakas. It 
issued out of the Theravada, and so its ejirlier home was Avanti for which 
it had the other appellation, Avantaka. It is mentioned in the Sarnath 
inscription proving thereby its existence for sometime at that place. Accord- 
ing to I-tsing, it became popular in Lata and Sindhu, with some followers 
in Magadha, and a few in southern and eastern India. 

It is not possible to locate the Kanaining sects of tlie Theravada branch. 
The only suggestion that we can offer is that the. Kasyapiya, Sautrantika 
Haimavata and others remained, it seems, in the north, as they were collec- 
tively called the Uttarapathakas by Buddhagosa. The rivalry of the 
Sautrantikas with the Vaibhasikas, and the frequent mention of these two 


17. La Code du Mahayana en Chine, p. 3. 
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sects hint tliat they lived side by side in the monasteries of the nortiiern 
countries, and had no particular local habitation. 

Differences in Vinaya Rules 

Vasumitra's text and the Katkdvatthu have pointed out the doctrinal 
diffcraictsi of tire sects but there is no source of information regarding the 
differences in disciplinary matters. That there was a certain amount of 
differences among the sects is C'vident from the account of lire ITiird Council, 
the remote cause of which was tlrat tire nronks of differait sects refused to 
Irold the Patimokliha assembly togetlier, as one group of monks was regarded 
as aparisuddha (unclean) according to the disciplinary code of anoUicr. In 
the account of tire First Ojuncil too, we read of differences of opinion be- 
tween Mahakassaira and Purana of Dakkhir.i:agiri, relating to seven rules, 
and these scveir rules were actually incorporated in the Mahiaisaka and 
Dharmagupta Vinaya texts. The differenais between the Theravadins and 
the Mahasafighikas regarding the ten ivriuts are too well kirown to be n counl- 
ed here. .A. detailed study of the Sarvastivada Vinaya, which is now l.x*ing 
published, clearly shows that differences in disciirlinary mles were no loss 
important than differences in drxtrinal matteis. Regarding the Sammitiyas, 
1-tsing remarks that llicir Vinaya had special rules regulating the use of 
undergarment, girdles, medicines, and beds.^’’ Those Chinese travellers also 
point out in a general way that in the cutting and wearing of robes the sects 
differed. In view of these findings, thouglr stray and scanty, one hits to admit 
that there were differences among the sects relating to disciplinary rules. In 
Chinese, as many as live Vinaya texts of five sods are jireserved, indicating 
that there were differences in the recensions.-'* The remarks of l-tsing (pp. 
6-7) in this connection are intertKting and so they are reproduced here ; 
“ here arc small points of difference such as where the skirt of the lower 
garments is cut straight in one, and irregular in another, and the folrls of 
the upper robe are, in size, narrow in erne and wide in another. The Sarvasti- 
vadins cut the skirt of the lower garment straight while the other three 
(Mahasanghika. Sthavira, Sammitiya) cut it of irregular shape. The same 
sch(X)l ordains separate rooms in lodgings, while the Sammitiyas allow 
sinjarate bods in an enclosure made by ropes. The Sarvastivfidins receive 
food directly into the hand but the Mahasafighikas marks a place on which 
to place the food.”=’ 

These jxiints may apjX'ar minor to an outsider but were seriously taken 
by the monks, and even now such controversies rage among the monks in 
Chittagong, Ceylon and Bunna. 

18. EMB., I, p. 331. 19. I-tsing, pp. 7, 66, 110. 

20. See Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka. 

21. This also the practice at present followed by the nx>nks at Chittagong, 
in Burma and Ceylon. 
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Doctrinal Differences. 

Along with the differences in disciplinary matters among the various 
sects, the differences in doctrines were no less keen. The Kathavatthu and 
Vasumitra’s treatise are devoted exclusively to the doctrinal differences, but 
their list does not takW into account all the sects. From this it may be 
inferred that s<ime of the stels had disciplinaiy differences only and not 
dtx:trinal. In doctrines alsf), many minor matters of faith and psychological 
analysis have been included ; for our present purpose however, wc shall skip 
over those and point out only the broad differences. 

Re. Buddha and Bodhisallva ; The Theravadins and their offshoots®* 
were more or less in favour of conceiving Buddha as a human lx;ing who 
after strenuous exertion, attained full knowledge*® and visualisi-d the Truth. 
He was subject to the human frailties though by his yogic powers he could 
overcome the everyday events of a man’s life. The Sarvastivadins and 
Httanipathakas added only that the Buddha is above mailrl and koruna, to 
which however, the Theravadins were not prepared to agree.** 

All the sects held that the mikti of the Stavakayana and Buddhayana 
was the siime though the mdrgas might be different.*® 

'niasr.- who subscribed to the above view amid not attribute to a Bodhi- 
sattva any suix?rior (iualiti<«. According to them, Bodhisattvahood indicated 
only the previous lives of Gautama Buddha. 

'rh(f Mahasahghikas and their offshoots were quite opposed to the above 
view. They held that Buddha is lokoitara (supra-mundane) and is made of 
anasrava (pure) dharmas. His body, length of life, powers, etc. are all un- 
limited. It is his created body tliat appeJirs in the world. In the words of 
the Mahdvastu (I, pp. 167-8), everything of the great T.jt is transcendental, 
including his advent into the world.*® 

As a corollary to the above conception of Buddha, this group of schools 
conceived the Bodhlsattva also in semi-transcendental form. According to 
them Bodhisattvas are sdf-bom, and not bom of parents. They do not pass 
through the embryonic stages. They take birth out of their own free will 
in any form of existence. 

Re. Arhttts : Next to the Buddhological speculations come the contro- 
versy relating to the attainments of an Arhat. In tlie eyes of the orthodox 
group, i.e., the Theravadins and their offshoots, Arhatkood marks the final 
stage of Sravakayana, i.e. an arhab is a fully emancipated person, he has 

22. Mahi@aakas, Sarvastivadins, Uttarapathakas, etc. 

23. It is the attainment of bodhi and omniscience that make a Buddha 
(EMB. II. p. 172). 

24. EMB., II, pp. 147-8, 172. 25. EMB., II, p. 164. 

26. For details, dee EMB., II, pp. 63, 154. 

20 
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attained Nirv^a, the summunt bonum. He cannot have any impurity, or 
ignorance about the tmth, or doubt about the Triratna. He is not subject 
to temptation and is above good and bad deeds and so cannot be said to 
acquire merits, lie can have no retrogression from arhathood. 

The Sarv.astivadins, however, differ on certain points regarding the 
attainments of an Arhat. They state that arliats arc of two categories, viz., 
$tt{svtt) -dh0makusala (aware of one’s own dharmas) or panMvimutta and 
paradharmakidala (aware of one's own as well as other’s dharmas) or 
ubhatobhagavimutta. The Sarvastivadins hold that Arhats of the former 
category actiuirt“S only ksaya-'^ and not anulpdda"^ jnana and they are subject 
to rctrf^ression ; they do acquire merits. Of the 12 links of the casual chain, 
four only, viz. mmarupa, saday/ilana, sparsa and vedand remain active in 
the. case of arhats. lliey arc also subject to the efftH:ts of past hiruia. 

The Mahasahghikas and their offshoots on the contrary hold that arhats 
can have no retrogression from arhathood but there was a section of the 
Maliasahghikas, who were probably follower of Mahadeva who attributed 
to the arhats the following frailties : — ft) that they can be tempted by 
otliers : (it) they may have ignorance on certain matters; (Hi) they may 
have doubt ; and (tV) that they gain knowledge with others’ help.-'-’ 

The saila schools, however, hold in agreement with the Sarvastivadins 
that an arhat is subject to the deed of his former lives. 

Re. Anupiibbdhhisamaya (gradual realisation of the< stages) : According 
to the Sarvastivadins and Sanimitiyas, the realisation of the four stages of 
sanctification takes place gradually, but there is no bar to the realisation of 
the second and the tliird stages at one and the same time. 

The Theravhdins and Mahi^sakas agree with the Maliasanghikas in 
holding that the realisation of the four stages may take place all at ona.'.=’'' 

Re. Percipient : The qut^stion raised is whether the organs of sense by 
themselves ixirceive or it is the vihnana of the organs of sense that perceives. 
The Theravadins and a section of tlie Malifisaiighikas subscribe to the latter 
view' while the Sarvastivadins and the Saila Schools uphold the former.** 

Re. Asatfisk^tas : The Theravadins hold that there are only three 
asamskrta.'i, viz. Pralisanikhydnirodha, Apratisaitikhyanirodha and Akasa.-- 
The Saila schools increase them to nine by adding the four higher samdpattis 
(trances), pratityasamutpadmigikatva (or the unchangeable law of causa- 

27. That his impurities are gone. 

28. That he will have no more rebirth. 

29. For detailed expositions of these four items, see EMB., II, pp. 64-65, 85 ff. 

30. See EMB., II, pp. 67. 156. 31. Ibid., pp. 67, 101. 

32. Kathavatlku pi>ints out that even itkftsa ^ould be excluded from the list 
of asainkhatas as it is not Imam temm accutaift amatam. See EMB., II, p. 102. 
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tion), and the aryamargangikalva (or the fact of attainment of a marga or 
phala). The Mahi^sakas also count the number of asarfiskrtas as nine, 
and their list of the additional six is as follows : (»)i AcaUt (or immova- 

bility), (i*) kusaladhannatathatd (or the etcntal law of ^x)d dharma), (i«) 
akusaladharmatathatd (or the eternal law of bad dharma)-, {iv) avyakjla- 
dharmatathata (or the eternal law of indeterminate dharma), {v) nidrgdti- 
gatalhatd (or the eternal law of the path) and {vi) piatityasamiitpdda- 
taikatd (or the eternal law of causation).*® 

Re : Antardbhava : The conception of a temporary existence of a being 
after death and before rebirth (-mityupapaltibhavayorantarabhavaliha yah) 
was brought in for the first time by the Sarvastivadins and then taken up by 
the Sammitiyas. and other schools. Buddhaghosa says tliat tliis conception 
was unknown to the Thcravadins but it was suggested by the class of beings 
known as the Antardparimbbayi arhats. According to the Sar\'astivadin:s 
and others, this antardbhava sen'es as a link betw'een one existence and 
another. In the Saptabkavasutra--^ it is even counted as one of the gaiis 
(forms of existence) and in the Dharmaskandha it is said to have cak^us, 
eakstiTtndrya, cak^vdyalana and cak?urdhatu^^ In the Prakarat^agrantha as 
tloO in the Praplaptisdra of the SarvSstiviidins, it is not counted as a gati, 
as it is neither klisfa (bad) nor ktisala (good), it is avydkrta and 
Tliey further state along with the SamniilTyas that there is antardbhava in 
Kama and Rfipa dhatus only and not in Arupa. The Thcravadins and 
Mahisasakas, and the saila schools deny the existence of antardbhava. 

Re. Rmls. The Sarviistivadins maintain that five dharmas subdivided 
into scventylive'*' exist in their subtlest form at all times whether in the 
past, present or future. They contend tliat constituted objects disintegrate 
but not the subtle dharmas themselves ; vedand, e.g., exists at all times, 
though it may temporarily be good, bad or indifferent. From the controversy 
as given in the Kalhdvattku, the opinion of the Sarvastivadins may be 
stated tlius: — 

(/) The past and future do not exist but they are perceptible in the 
present. 

(ii) It is the bhdva of each of the five dharmas and not dharmas that 
persist in the past, present and future. 

(Hi) An object may lose its pastness, presentness, or futurity but not 
its objectness but tliat objectness is not identical with nibbdna or rUhhdna- 
bhSva ; an arhat, e.g. has atUa-raga but he is not therefore sardga, in other 
words, his raga is so subtle that it is ineffective. 

33. Masuda in Asia Major, II, p. 61. 

34. See Abhidharmakosa, iii, p. 13. 

35. Ibid. 36. Ibid., iii, 4, pp. 14-15. 

37. For the list, .-tee EMB., II, pp. 141-2. 
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Among the Sarvastivadin teachers, there are again differences of opinion 
relating to the interpretation of sarvam asti. Bhadanta Dharmatrata main- 
tains bhavanyathdtva i.e. the past, present and future are differentiated on 
account of the non-identity of bhava and not of dravya. Bhadanta Gho^aka 
maintains lak.^ajfdiiyathatva, i.c., the dharmas in their transition from past 
to present and present to future undergo changes in characteristics (lak^anas) 
only. Bhadanta Vasumitra holds avaslhdnyathdtva that the past, present and 
future of a dharnta indicate only the difference in condition {avastha) of the 
same dhartna. Bhadanta Buddhadeva maintains anymyathfUva, i.e. past, 
pr(!8ent and future are spoken of relatively. Vasubandhu accepts the third 
interpretation as given by Vasumitra."'* 

The above opinion of the Sarvastivada is accjei^tcd by the later Mahi- 
sasakas but not the earlier who state that the present only exists but not the 
past and future. All otlier schools including the Sautrantikas arc exposed 
to this opinion of the Sarvastivadins. 

Re. Pudgala : The Sammitiyas or the VMsiyas or tlic Vatsiputriyas 
advocfite the dwtrine that there is a fmdgala (a self, a iJersonality) besides 
the five elements (skatidhas) composing a being.’*''* The pudgala is indefinable 
and persists through the several tatistence of a being till it reaches nirvm.ta. 
It is, however, neither identical nor different from skandhas. It is changing 
along with the skandhas, and disai^K'ars when the skandhas disapixar in 
ntrvdjfa. It is not k?atfika (momentary) like the skandhas, and it has not 
all the properties of a constituted object ; again it is also not unchanging and 
ever existing like nirvaifa. In short, the pudgala is neither a constituted nor 
an unconstituted component of a being. 

The Sautrantikas may be pointed out as holding a doctrine similar to 
that of the Sjunmitiyas. They assert the continued existence of the very 
subtle dtta (or bUja or vdsand).*^ Vasumitra attributes to them the doctrine 
of the transference of skandhamdlra from one existence to another, for which 
they may be identified with the Saipkantika or the Sarpkr^tivadins. 


38. See Abhidharmakosa-vyakhya, Jap. ed., pp. 470-J. 

39. The Bhadrayanikas, Dharaiaguptas and Saipkrantivadins accepted this 
view. 

40. The Darst^tika-Sautiantikas state that dtta only exists and not cmltas 
' while other Sautr^tikas admit the existence of dtta as well as caittas^ 



SOME SANDESA KAVYAS & MALABAR GEOGRAPHY 


By 

Dr. C. KUNHAN RAJA. 

Kalidasa has diescribcd many places in Western India in his Meghasan- 
desa. Thu descriptiun stalls from somewhere near Nagimr and goes up to 
the Himalayas. It is mainly the Malwa country that he describes. After 
Malwa, the whole region up to the Himalayas is practically left off. Evident- 
ly Alalwa was his home. After Kalidasa, poets have wiilton many Sandesa 
Kavyas. But there arc not many that have an interest from the ix)int of 
view of either history or geography ; many of them have taken a philosophical 
and religious turn. It is only when countries, cilit^ temples and other places 
are described, tliat the \ioem has an interest for us from the point of view of 
JiisLory and geography. Such Sande&i Kavyas are rare, though the number 
of Sandesa Kavyas is very high in Sanskrit Literature. 

In imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghasandesa, the poets of Malabar have com- 
ix>scd many Sandesa Kavyas and they have a real interest for the students of 
Malabar History. In these Sandc‘sa ICavyas, the poets find an opportunity to 
describe many kingdoms, many temples, many palaces, many rivers and many 
such places. Aiany of these Sandesa Kavyas are not available in print and 
no attempt has been made to tap the rich source of information for the recon- 
struction of the history of ancient Malabar. 

What is called Malabar is the land on the west coast where the Malayalam 
language is spoken. The people have prcsi^rved a distinct rntxie of life through 
many centuries. It is only in recent times that the life in Malabar has shown 
signs of change and a tendency to be ecjualed with the life in other parts of 
India, Caste distinction, the village organisation, marriage and inheritance, 
dress and food, houses and temples — in all such matters Malabar shows some 
distinctive feature. Malabar is at present divided into three loolitical units, 
namely the States of Travancorc and Cochin and the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency. The advent of tlie Portuguese and the Ehitch, the wars 
between the Zamorins of Calicut and the Rajas of Cochin in which the Euro- 
ixjan nations took sides, later the rise of the power of the Muslim rulers of 
Mysore and their interfejence in the affairs of Malabar, the' appearance of the 
English on the scene and the part played by them in shaping the ix^Utical 
structure of the west coast in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — these 
factors have changed the whole phase of Malabar history and geography. 

There was a time when Malabar was parcelled out into a large number of 
small kingdoms. There was no i>owcr that could be called the Paramount 
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Power of Malabar. The history of the days of the Perumals, when Malabar 
was supposed to have had a political unity, is shrouded in the veil of mytho- 
logy and anecdotes. The Raijdya and Cola kings had some sort of power 
over ijortions of Malabar at times, especially in tlie southern parts. But at 
the time I proixjse to deal witli, there was no such external authority wielding 
power in Malabar. In describing the geography of Malabar during this parti- 
cular period, which I propose to consider in this Paper, I have to deal with 
the following Sandesa Kjavyas. I give below a brief account of each of them. 

I. The iSuk-ASani®^. This is by tradition known to have been written 
by a Nambudiri Brahmin named Laksmidasa, belonging to the house of Kari- 
fuiampilly on the banks of the Alwaye River, in modem Travancore. In this 
Sandesa, the message is sent through a parrot from Rameswaram on the east 
coast to a place called Trikkanamatilakam (Item 28) near Cranganore (Item 
27). Tlris was the s<‘at of the kings of Malabar in ancient days and it was a 
very important city till a few centuries ago. The route is through Cajx: 
Comorin and Trivandrum. The work is available at the Mangalodayam Ltd.. 
Trichur (Cochin State). 

The exact date of this work is not known. According to local tradition, 
it is before the time of Saiikaracarya, But such an early date is not accepted 
by many scholars. Anyway it must be earlier than the thirteenth century a.d., 
as will be evident from the description of the next Sandesa. Sukasandc-Aa will 
be designated as SK. 

II. Uiii^UNiLiSANDESA. This is a poem in Malayalam. Except in the 
matter of language, it follows the technique of Sanskrit Sanded Kavyas, and it 
is an imitation of Kalidasa's Meghasandesa. The only difference is that in this 
jK»m there are six verses as an introduction, in which there is a Mahgala and 
a description of the heroine and a dedication of the work for the joy and glory 
of the heroine by the hero (who is evidently the poet himself). The author is 
a member of the Vadakkumkur royal family, the northern branch of the Bim- 
bili kings, now a part of the Travancore State. 

This poem must be assigned to the fourteenth century, since there is the 
reference to the messenger (a member of another royal family) having fought 
against the Tulugka army (evidently the Sultans of Madura). The route 
is from Trivandrum to Sindhudvipa, the capital of the Vatakkunkur or nor- 
thern branch of the BimbiU kingdom (see item 16). Thss poem will be de- 
signated UN. 

III. Kokilasande^a. 'fhis is by the poet Uddaoda, who is supposed 
to have been living in Malabar in the early part of the fifteenth century. The 
route described is from Canjeevaram in the Oiingelpet District of the Madras 
Presidency to a place called Chennamahgalam. (now a part of the Cochin 
State) between the two arms of the Alwaye river (item 24). The messenger 
is asked to rater Malabar through Mysore (Hosala kingdom) in its north- 
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eastern comer. The poem closely follows Kalidasa’s Meghasande§a in tech- 
nique, and is supix)sed to be. a complement to Sukasande^a (No. I above), 
in so far as this poem describes such portions of Malabar as are not included 
in the other. This will be designated as KL. The work is available at Man- 
galodayam Ltd., Trichur (Cochin State). 

IV. MayOrasandeSa. In technique, this follows No. II above, in so 
far as there are two introductory verses (a mahgala and a mention of the he- 
roine and the poem in hotiour of her) before the hero in separation is intro- 
duced. The poem mentions Uddaitoa, the author of the previous ix)em, as a 
living poet and as such its date is also in the fifteenth century. The route des- 
cribed is from I'rivandrum to a place called annakara ( item 35) near Trichur. 
(Item 31). 

The author of the poem is identical with the author of Kaitmidi, the com- 
mentary on Abhinavagupta’s Dhvanyrdokalocana ; this is all that is definitely 
known of the author ; so far as available evidences go, there is reason to assume 
that he belonged to a royjd family in modern Cochin State (the writer’s own 
family). The [xx-m will be designated MRi This is printed in the Pixina 
Oriental Series. 

V. Bhra.marasandeSa. This is by one V;:sudcva and must be assigned 
to the first half of the seventeentli century. It mentions Narayapa Bhatta 
wliose date is definitely known from many of his works. It also mentions his 
teacher Acyuta (Pi^aroti) the date of whose deat’n is also known as 1624 a.d. 
'fhe route described is from Trivandrum to a place in Malabar District called 
^ivetadurga (while fort), which may be identified with the present Kottakal, 
a few miles to the north of the Tiriir railway station on the Madras to Manga- 
lore railway line, 388 miles from Madras. (See under item 44). The work 
has been printed as No. 128 in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. This will 
be designated BR. 

VI. Kokasani®§a. This is a beautiful .Malayalam poem, of which only 
a portion has been found, and this portion has been published in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Psan-Kerala Literary Academy for October-November 1942. The 
date cannot be definitely fixed. The language is fairly old. It must be later 
than 1500 A.a in so far it records the conquests of parts of the Cochin terri- 
tory by Zamorin of Calicut. This describes the route from a place called 
Thriprankot (item 44), a few miles to the south-east of Tirur railway station 
(mentioned in the previous section), to Quilon (Item 7) in Travancorc State. 
This will be designated KK. The portion received ends with the description 
of Idappilli (see under item 20). 

Although I have mentioned six works, and although there are many more 
Sande^a Kavyas which describe portions of Malabar, I am taking into consi- 
deration mainly three of the above, the Sukasandesa (No. I), Kokilasande&i 
(No. Ill) and Mayurasande^ (No. IV), since they exliaust the whole terri- 
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tory from one end of Malabar to the other, and also since they are the earli- 
est. The Sandesa Kfivyas I and III would have been enough for the pur- 
pose. Yet the route in IV is slightly different from the route in III, and IV 
mentions and describes important places on the route not found in the others. 
I will make .ample references to the others when there is occasion. 

What is noteworthy in these Sandesakiavyas is the fact that between 
Cranganore (item 27) and Quilon (no. 7), there is no mention of the places 
on the present coast line. Now we have two very important Ports in this 
stretch of land, namely, Alleppey and Q)chin. It has to be assumed that in 
those days the coast line was much more to the east in this part of the country. 
Pei haps there were sandbanks, which later became habitable places. Thus 
except in the seventeenth century Sandesa (No. V), no other poem mentions 
a place on the present-day coast line between (Juilon and Cranganore. The 
sea at that time must have been washing the shores at places now represented 
by Kottayam and Emakulam, and what are now back-waters were then open 
sea. 

Another interesting point that I have noticed is that there is no refer- 
ence to any boat traffic at all along this coastal region. Now, the so-called 
back-waters between the coastal strip of land and the mainland, joined toge- 
ther by occasional canals, form one of the most striking features of the west, 
coast, and boat traffic along these back-waters has become very important. 
Perhaps in those days there was nothing like a back-water system ; there 
was only tlie oiien sea with occasional sand-banks. It is true that Ibn Batuta 
mentions his journey from Calicut to (Juilon in ten days and his halting at 
the capital of a chieftain, now attempted to be identified with the principality 
of VillarvaUam. which about the year 1600 a.d. was merged into the Cochin 
State (see Cochin State Manual, p. 96). Perhaps he travelled by sea and not 
by a back-water. 

Now' there is a connected water route from Malabar to Trivandrum for 
nearly three hundred miles. Until there was the railway line opened and 
motor vehicles .also began to ply, the w'ater-routc was the only one available 
for long distance journeys. 

We have to assume that the Sandesakavyas describe the route ordinarily 
known and used in tliose days, and such routes must have taken a direction 
which would pass along tlie principal temples and cities ar-d other places of 
public interest. Or ix^rhaps, such places grew up in those localities on ac- 
count of the fact that the popular route ’lay along that linc^ Thus we are 
in a position to chart the old route in Malabar from one end to the other by 
an examination of tliese Sandc^kavyas. With these preliminary remarks 
I give below brief notes on the various places noted in these SandeSakavyas. 

I. Cape Comorin. Described in Sk. (35), where there is a temple of 
Kumarl. Starting from Rameswaram, the route comes to Malabar, which 
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is spoken of as the country ruled by Bralunins, the mirror for the (prowess 
of the) hands of Parasui^a, shining with betcl-leavcs, cocoa-nut trees and 
arica-nut trees. (34). 

2. Vakragiri. This comes after Cape Comorin, to the north, a little 
off the regular route, where sages perform penance and where cekstial beings 
sport. The place is not delinitely identified. (Sk. 36). 

3. SUCHINDRA. The famous temple of Suchiiidra is described in SK. 
37 and 38.' Here persons alleged to have been guilty of illicit relations with 
Bralnnin ladies could get Iheir innocence proved through the ordeal of 
dipping their hands into boiling ghee ; this ordeal continued in that place for 
a long time. There is also a Brahmin Agrahara in front. 

4. Trivandrum. Designated Syanmdura, which is a Sanskrilisation of 
the Malayalam form Tircndram of tlie Sanskrit .§ii Anantapura, which first 
becomes Tim Anantapura and then Tirendra in Malayalam. (SK. 40 to 
48 ; MR. 26 to 35). Vi^ju as Anantasayana, the great Bali festival, the 
jewels, silks and other shining objects that are very conspicuous in that 
festival, the young men and charming ladies who assemble to witness the 
festival all thise are described in both. There is no mention of the royal 
residence there, since that city became the seat of the Government only at 
a much later time. UN. also describes the city ; and it too does not men- 
tion the royal residence. BR. mentions the reigning King tliere as Ravi Var- 
man ; but one is not certain if Trivandmm itself was the seat of the Govern- 
ment. It is said that the route starting from Trirandmm, lies through the 
country mlcd by king Ravi Varman. It is not also quite certain to which 
political division in southern Malabar this city belonged at that time. Quilon 
was the most important kingdom at that time, in the south. SK. devotes 6 
more verses to describe the morning in tliat plaa*. MR. speaks of the ocean 
immediately after leaving Trivandmm. So does UN. also. Trivandmm is, 
to all the ijoets, one of the most important places in Kerala even in those times. 
■Hie temple and the festival must have been known throughout the country. 

5. A SiVA Temple. MR. speaks of a Siva temple after leaving Trivan- 
dmm (50) and before reaching Varkala (next item). It is spoken of as sur- 
rounded by sea. There is now a temple called Kathinakkulam, which has the 
open sea on one side and the back-water on the other side. There is archae- 
ological evidence of once there having been a ’Siva temple in the sea itself, 
surrounded by ocean, which has now disappeared. The temple was known 
as Stfmulavasam and it was at one time a Buddhist Temple. It must have 
been near Varkala and not further to the north in the middle Travancore 
(see Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. II, Part II ; the Paper on 
Buddhist and Jain vestiges in Malabar). It is more likely that it is this 
lost temple that is referred to than the present Kathinakkulam. UN. also 
mentions a Siva temple after leaving Trivandmm and before reaching Varkala 
(57 to 61). 
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6. Varkala. This is a famous Krsaia temple, now called Janardana, 
where the tank with crystal water is world-famous (MR. 50 ; UN. 66, 67). 

7. Quilon. This is another famous place, described in detail in all 
the Sandcsakavyas. It is famous for its wealth and opulence. It is the capi- 
tal of the Kukapa kings, who belong to the lunar race (SK. 54 to 56 ; MR. 
51 to 5.5 ; CN. 67 to 71 ; BR. ^5 to 27). 

8. Tw'o RIVERS. SK. speaks of two rivers after Quilon (57). We are 
not sure of the identity of these rivers. The coast line from Quilon to Cran- 
ganore has changed considerably and the topography too has altered. 

9. OiANAp. MR. (57) speaks of the rich country of Otanad and men- 
tions the fertile fields before reaching this country. 

10. KAiyTtvuK- This is another wealthy city on the west coast in olden 
days and this is the capital of the Koyankulam kings, who belonged to the 
Yadava dynasty. The country was annexed to the Travancore State by 
king Martanda Varma in the beginning of the eighteenth century. MR. spe- 
cially mentions the hand-some ladies of the place (58 and 59). UN. also 
(100) describes the charms of the place. 

11. Panayanar. This is a Kali temple describi'd in MR. (60), where 
the name is not given. UN. gives the name of the temple (113). MR. speaks 
of Kali playing with the skull of the Asura as with a ball. 

12. Tiruvalla. This is a famous Vi§i)u temple, described in SK. ( “• 
and 59); MR. (60 to 62) and UN. (110 to 121). Special mention is made 
of the learned Brahmins and the devotets in the temple. 

13. MAiyiKAiyiHA temple. SK. speaks of a forest after Tiruvalla (60) 
and MR. describes this Visiju temple (63) where there is the Goddess who 
gives food to all (Items 12 and 13 are in Tekkunku country). 

14. Vancula river. MR. describes this in 64 and 65 and UN. in 129. 
MR. also speaks of the gardens and their beauties after this river. 

15. Ettumanur. This is a great iSiva temple (MR. 67 and UN. 132). 
The place is designated in Sanskrit as kirtimadgrama. Ettam means “ fame " 
(kirti) ; ana means “having” (mat) ; ur means “village” (grama). 

16. SiNDHUDViPA. This is the destination in UN. Sindhu means 
“ocean” (Katal) and dvipa means “island” (turuttu). So Sindhudvipa 
is the Sanskrit equivalent of the modem Katatturuttu, near the famous Siva 
temple called Vaikom. This is the capital of the north"'.n branch of the 
Bimbill country (Vatakkumkur), the southern branch being round about 
Nos. 12 and 13 above, known as Thekkunkur. Both IVIR. and SK. speak of 
the elephants there. (MR. 68 to 70 ; SK.- 60 and 61). These two countries 
were annexed to the Travancore State at a later time. 

17. Phulla river. MR. describes this in 71 and 72 and SK. in 62. 
The river is now known as Muvvattupuzha, which joins the back-water 
south of Emakulam. 
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18. Brahmin villageSh Both SK. and MR. speak of the famous 
Brahmin villages after crossing this river. These villages were occupied by 
very learned Brahmins (MR. 73 ; SK. 62). 

19. Ravipura. MR. mentions this in 74. SK. mentions the temple 
where the deity has Ananta as pedestal, but does not mention the name of 
the temple. MR. also describes the deity in the same way. Both speak of 
the learned Brahmins who were well-versed in the me.aning of the Upanisads. 
The place is the modem Tripunithura. the residence of the Maharajas of 
Cochin. 

20. Subrahmanya temple. SK. speaks of a Subrahmanya himplc here 
through a double meaning, there is reference also to a great Brahmin named 
Subrahmanya, who used to live opposite the temple. The temple lias now 
been identified as with the Vayattil temple, two miles to the north of Tripu- 
nithura. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining a few names after this. Before 
we take up those names, I must state that although the route described in the 
old fxiems are along a more easteily line, that must have been the aiastal line 
at that time. Katattumttu, mentioned in item 16, can have that name only 
if tiiat had been on the coast.. Turuttu need not mean an island ; it may 
also mean sandy bank. Now it is a little inland : then there is the back- 
water and also the a)astal strip of land before we reach the sea. On this 
present coastal strip is tltc important jiort of Allepey and a few miles to the 
soutli of this town, there is the temple of Ampalappuzha, where once ruled 
King Devanarayaiija, the patron of {xiets and scholars, a great scholar and 
warrior himself. The famous Malabar poet, Narayana Bha(ta lived in his 
court ; so did at a much later time, the great Malayala poet Kuincan Nam- 
biyar and also a great Sanskrit poet of the same time named Rama T^ivada. 
It is only in BR. that we have a mention of Devanarayana. One is not sure 
if even BR. is speaking of the coastal territory or only some town more to the 
east. The mention is after the two Bimbill countries. 

Vaikom is another famous Siva temple. This is not mentioned in any 
of the older poems. But BR. mentions it. The route in the older poems 
lies very near the temple, 'fhe inferena^ should be that it was not an im- 
portant temple at that time or that the temple did not exist at all. 

After pasang Tripunithura, BR. mentions the great anscestral palace 
of the Cochin Maharajas on the west coast. Perhaps this is the modem 
Cochin Plalace built for the Maharajas of Cochin by the Dutch. 

Even though those places might have become solid land at that time 
and even though some villages or even towns might have sprung up, the 
ordinary route in those days lay much to the east, of the present-day coastal 
line. That is certain. It may not be that Cochin and Alleppey did not exist 
then. The probability is that they were insignificant places and came into 
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prominence when later the Portuguese and the Dutch came and settled down 
on the coastal region. 

21. A Siva te.mble. After Tripunithura and the Subrahmanya tem- 
ple (items 19 and 20) SK. mentions a great Siva temple. It is simply intro- 
duced as “tliat temple”. It must have been so very famous at that time 
that no s|K;cial mention of the name was needed.. In the notes in the edition 
of the work in Malayalam script with Malayalam translation, the annotator 
says that the temple is the one at Trikakkara, two miles to (he east of 
Idappilli (now a railway station next to Ernakulam on the way to Shora;- 
nnr). Others say that it is the temple at Trikkarur, a few miles to the east 
of .(Vlwaye railway station on the same line (one next to Idappilli). There 
is a third opinion that it is the temple of Peruvaram in Pamr, on the island 
formed by the two arms of the Alwaye river. All that SK. says is that in the. 
temple, the twelve, two, eight, and eleven (total 33) gods re.side. MR. also 
speaks of all the gods (certainly the 33 gods) reside there. In Trikkakkara 
there are many minor deities installed. So is tlie case with Peruvaram. But 
SK. says that the river Cunji (taken to be the Alwaye river) flows not far. 
So tiic preference is for Trikkanir. The minor deities installed in the two 
temples have nothing to do with the 33 gods. 

Now, KK. mentions a place called Ulaniid and also a temple there where 
the Deity had to give up half his body to Parvatl after liis defeat in his fight 
witli Kama, and as for the otlier half, he had to remain content with being 
33rd in rank. Now in the Upaniaad enumeration, Prajapati (i.e. ,.^iva him- 
stdf) comes as the 33rd. This description has some relevancy only if in the 
temple there were the 33 gods. MR. speaks of the god “ who is a m(x>n to 
the mrxin-sUme of the heart of Parvatl.” Taking these things together!, we 
have to assume that in SK. and in MR. the tomjile mentioned is just the one 
mentionwl in KK. (SK. 65 : MR. 75 ; KK. 88 and 90) . 

MR. here mentions a Sankara, who is very liberal and who feeds Brah- 
mins, who is a great authority on Sukra and Barhaspatya niti. Since the 
place is in the Parur country, some scholars assume that .Sankara is the king 
of that country who was known as Sahkararama. But he is known only as 
Safikaraiama or as l?ama.sahkara, and never as mere Sankara. It is very 
likely that he is the author of Jayamafigala commentary on Artha^stra. If 
this is so, this gives us the date of that commentary, namely, ubout 1400 A.D.. 
which is the date of MR. 

22. Balya country. This is the mbst difficult place to fix. It is des- 
cribed in MR. (78 to 85). The place is not known in any other place in 
literature. All that we know from MR. about the location is that it is to 
the east of the route to be followed. In the palace the messaiger is told that 
he could meet the great poet Uddai^da. Uddanida is by popular trhditicm, 
known <»ily to be connected with the Zamorin of Calicut and not with such 
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a southern country. It is also said in the course of the description that the 
capital of the country is Bliutivahini. This city too is not known in Malabar 
from any other source. 

From the similarity of the name Balya with Villarvattam, which is a 
known country, there is a tendency to identify the two places. The great 
diiliculty is that Villarvattam is not to the east of the route, but rather on 
the route itself, in so far as it is identified with Chennamahgalam, the place 
where Paliyat Achan now lives. This is also the destination in KL. (See 
item 24 below). This is just to the north of Peruvaram temple or Ulanad 
mentioned under the previous item and much to the west of Trikkakara or 
Trikkarur mentioned in the same item. There is another difficulty that in MR. 
the hero speaks of this country and its capital as “ my own ”. The author is 
a king hims(?lf and he cannot b(^ expected to speak of the capital of a petty 
chieftain like Villarvaftam as “ my own/’ There is no way of bringing about 
any sort of relationship between the hero (who is also the author of MR.) 
and the Villarvattam family. 

1 am inclined to identify Balya with Perumpalappu family, the modem 
Ccxrhin Royal family. According to Kiijini (V-ii-120), taken along with a 
Vartika, Balya means “ having renowned army.” Pemm means " great ” 
or “ renowned ” and pata means ” army ”. Thus Balya can be the Sans- 
kritisation of Perumpala. Sivavilasa. mentioned in item 26 below, denotes 
this family in Sanskrit as bahuvyapti, which means having great expansion 
(perum patarpu). Balya may be a similar adaptation into Sanskrit. MR., 
has many other similar adaptations like ihgudlbhuvibhaga for otanfid (item 
9) and kirtimadgrama for eltumanur (item 15). This family is known to 
have load the overlordship of Malabar and they are styled Keralfedhisvara, 
the l^iaja (see item 26 below). Thus one can understand how the hero 
(and the author, who is himself a king, speaks of this palace as “his own,” 
in so far as it is the jialace of his overlord. 

Then there is the word “ Bhutivahini ” which is the name of the capital 
of the Balya country. Bhuti means ashes and vahini means river, or even a 
tank. So smne people try to identify this with a tank called Carakkulam 
(ash-tank), which is near the site of the palace, if the country is identified 
with Villarvattam. It may be that the palace had the name and the tank 
retains the name now. But Bhutivahini can also mean “ Vellar ” and it may 
be the place called Vellarppilli, which was the seat of the PcAimpatappu 
family for a long time. Thus the 'Balya country can be the country of the 
Pierumpatappu family. 

In this latter assumption, there is only one difficulty. The river Curpi 
is described after Balya country (Item 25). But Vellarpilli is after the 
Alwaye river with which Cunji is identified. Here one matter must be taken 
into consideration. The Alwaye river is known only as Marudvftha and not 
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CuroL In all the descriptions, Cunji is related with Tiruvailcikkulam (item 
26). It may be tliat the name Cunji is given only to the part of the river, 
after it joins the other river called Chalakkudi river now, and known to Sans- 
krit as Nau. The portion of the river after this confluence is short (Cunji) 
and Tiruvancikkulam is on that part. If this is what is meant by Cunji, 
then Cunji comes after Balya (even according to my explanation) and every- 
thing is all right. 

Here I must also say that in KK. when Idappilli is described there is the 
epithet “ Vasutatimalravahiniju§(;aparsva.” This is identical with Bhuti- 
vahinT. TTie expression in IVIR. is " bhutivahinyakhya ” (named Bhutiviihini 
which may be a mistake for “ brutivahinyahinyadhya ” (adorned l)y bhuti- 
vahini). Then bhutivahini is a river between theldappilly country and Penim- 
patappu country. Since the coastal region has undergone much change, it is 
not possible to identify this river now. Bven the coursi'. of the Alwaye river 
has changed much. Its southern arm now is not what it once was, if there was 
such an arm in ancient times. Vasutatimahavahini or bhutivahini can very 
well be the upper part of the Alwaye river before it branches off into the two 
arms. This may be another name. Idappili is only five miles from it which 
may be its northcni boundary. Vellarppilli is on its bank a little; further up. 
Bhutivaiiini and Vasutatatimahavahinl .nnswer to the Malayalam w'ord Muta- 
Lir. Mutal means wealth and Ar means river. I am told that there is such 
a river in that locality. But when I made further inquiries, the. first informa- 
tion has not been confirmed. The matter needs further elucidation. 

The only notable thing about Balya country mentioned is that there are 
e.\tensive sugar-cane plantations in the country. 

23. Abhinavakurumba temple. This is mentioned in MR. (74) as 
near the palace, of the Balya kings. There Brahmins are fed sumptuously. 
Tliere are many K[ali temples on the banks of the Alwaye river which are 
supposed to be later installations of the Kali temple called Putiya Kavu (new 
temple) near the site of Villarvattam ; but that is far tex) much to the west, 
to fit in with the route. Near Vellarpilli, there is a temple called Putiyeijat 
(also meaning new temple), and this may be the temple that is meant here. 
Cranganore is called Kurumba and has also the name of Kotuhnallur. Thus 
Abhinavakurumba appears to be the Sanskritisation of a name Ilahhallur. 
But I Irave nr)t been able, to locate a Temple dedicated to th Goddess in that 
locality, having such a name. All that I can say is that the Idappalli royal 
family has the name of Ilaf allur also. • But the description is here about 
the Pemmpatappu family and not Idappalli family. 

24. Jayantamangala. This is the modem Cheimamangalam, which 
lies within the two arms of the Alwaye river. Tlrere is the Narasimha temple 
described by Uddarjda in his KI.,. (91). This place is the destination in KL. 
Uddaijda’s consort lived here in a house called Marakkara. At present the 
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residence of the Paliyath Acchans, the minister and commander-in-chief of 
the Cochin Maharajas for a long time, is in this place. But no Sandesakavya 
mentions this. Villarvattam is supposed to have been here and the last mem- 
ber of the family gave over the rights of the family to the Paliyath Achan. 

25. CCiRNi. This is supixsi^d to be the Alwaye river ; most likely it is 
only the lower reaches of the river, after it is joined by the Chalakkudi river, 
that bore this particular name.. All the poets describe this river with great 
enthusiam. It is described as a charming lady, whom it is very difficult to 
ignore and pass by. The sports of the ladies of Mahodayapura (next item) 
is specially mentioned in the poems. (SK. 65 to 67 ; KL. 87 to 90 ; MR. 86 
to 89). In BR. CunjI is supposed to form a moat on the eastern side of the 
ancestral palace of the Peiumpat.appu kings on the west coast, which palace 
is identified with the palace at Qx:hin. 

26. Mahod.wapitra. 'I'his is the modem Timvancikkulara on the 
Alwaye river along it lower reaches. This was the seat of the Pcrumals. It 
was also the residence of the Pemmpatappu kings (modem Cochin royal 
family) and in a work called Sivavilasa the Perumpatappu king is mentioned 
as living at this place (Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
R, No. 5146. I have my own copy). The Siva temple here is called 
Anjanak?etra (MR. 90 ; KL. 87) and Pancaranga in BR. (63). It is spoken 
of as the seat of the Keraladhlsvaras (MR. 91) and of the Raja in SK. 
(68). BR. also uses the same e.xpression (61). In connection with a para 
mount power in Malabar, it must be mentioned in this connection that in 
ancient literatures which I am now examining, the Perumpalappu kings are 
the only paramount poweY spoken of. There is no early literary evidence of 
the last Pcnmial having distributed his kingdom and titles to five of his heirs. 

27. Cranoanore. This is Kurumba temple. The Kali temple here 
is well knowm in the whole of Malabar. The devotion to the Goddess, of 
even the trees is siwcially mentioned. (SK. 71 ; KL. 91 ; MR. 92). 

28. Trikkanamatilakam. This city is designated as Gunaka in all 

the poems. This is the destination in SK. KL. does not mention it. MR. 

.speaks of it and mentions the great ikicIs and the charming ladies of the place 
(93 and 94). This city was ruined long ago. It was once a very opulent 
city. Now it is only an ordinary village. 

29. Irinjalakkuda. This is called Sangamagrama. The Deity is 

described in all ancient poems as Vi^^u. MR. motions the four arms of the 
Deity holding the disc, club, conch and aksa-bea^ A very late poem speaks 
of the Deity as Bharata, son of Dasaratha and brother of Rama. The 
modern notion too is that the Deity is Bharata. There is a tank called Kuli- 
pinl. (MR. 95 to 97 ; KL. 85). BR. also speaks of this place (70) . The 

Brahmins of the place were well versed in Vedas and were performing the 

vedic sacrifices 
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30. A Village. After Irinjalakkuda, MR. (98) niOTtioBS of villages 
resided by very holy Brahmins. 

31. Trichuk. MR. (98) and KL. (81) mention this place.' The iSiva 
temple here is very famous. MR. says that the messenger can hear the drum 
beaten by Nandi during diva’s evening dance, on his way. The route in MR. 
does not lie along Trichur, but only a few miles to the west. The route in 
KL. is through Trichur. 

32. Venkitangu. This is a village to the west of Trichur. This is 
mentioned in MR. (99) and also in KK. (38). MR. si)eaks of the famous 
gahkarnarayaija temple here, which exists even now. 

33. Brahmakulam. This is a great Brahmin village a few miles to 
the north of the previous and a few miles to the south of the modern Guru- 
vayoor temple. The ^iva temple and the great tank in front are mentioned 
in MR. (100 to 104) ; they are found even now. The great scholars of the 
place who learned the Vedas even in their childhood are specially mentioned. 
Namyat.ia the commentator of Raghuvanisa and Udaya commentator of 
Kausitaki Brahmana were natives of this village. 

34. IijvvALLi. Designat'd abhinavalata in MR. (105), this place has 
a famous temple of tlie Goddess ; the image is supi'H)sed to have grown on the 
spot and not installed there. It is an immense image. 

35. Annakar.\. Tliis is the destination in MR. It is to the cast of 
the previous, which itself is to the south east of the still previous one. The 
temple is dedicated to the Goddess, who is supposed to be the giver of food 
to all. 

36. URAKAM. This is on the route followed in KL. This is to the 
north of Irinjalakkuda (item 29). There is a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess. It is even now a famous Devi temple (KL. 84). 

37. Peru VAN aM. This is mentioned in KL. (82, and 83). There is 
an ardhanarlsvara temple, which is one of the so called GiSma-temples in 
Malabar (so are Irinjakkuda and Trichur). Vasudeva the author of Yudhi- 
Sthiravijaya belonged to this village. 

38. Porkulam. KL. speaks of this place (78 to 80). The great 
Mimi^sakas, the Bhattas of Payyoor house, belonged to this village. In 
KL. there is a glowing tribute given to tliese Bhattas. 

39. Mukkola. There is a famous Durga temple here and KL. men- 
tions the place (77), BR. also mentions, this (80). This has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the most important temples in Malabar. Once this was 
a great intellectual centre. Many a well-known author of ancient Malabar 
belonged to this place. 

40. NETRANARAYAiyfA’s COUNTRY. This is the famous portion of 
Malabar known as Vanneri country, whidi belonged to the Talappili Rajas. 
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Uddaixla says that this is the most famous portion of Malabar (75). Netra- 
narSyaDa is the name of Azhavancheri Thamprakkal, who performs the coro- 
nation ciTemony of the Malabar kings. KK. also mentions this family of 
preceptors (29). KL. mentions the family in 76. 

41. Chamravattam. This is a Siva temple in the Ponani river (known 
in literature as Nila river). It is a frail building ; yet in the fiercest flood 
of the river, even a tile on the shrine is not shaken. (KL. 74). 

42. Tirunavay. This is on the banks of the same river, a little higher 
up. There is a stone mark near the Visou temple here ; if the water risei; to 
that mark, the temple in Chamravattam would be under flood. There is both 
a Siva and a Vi§;nu temple on the left bank of the river and a Visnu temple 
on the right bank. This latter is the famous temple of Timnavay. In this 
place a great national festival called Mamahkam (Mahamakham) used to be 
celebrated in ancient times. The Zamorins presided over the ceremony. It is 
the greatest honour for a Malabar king to be able to preside over this festival 
Tlie |4atform where the presiding king stood was attacked by other kings in 
order to take possession of it and to preside over the festival, and this gave 
<x:casion for great feats of valour. There are many tales of heroism connected 
with this festival, current in Malabar. All the poems speak of this festival 
and the Zamorin who presided over it. (KL. 71 and 72; KK. 10 to 24; 
BR. 82 to 88). 

43. Nila. 'Fhis is the Ponani river. This is one of the most famous 
rivers in Malabar. The Mamahkam festival Avas celebrated on its sandy 
banks. This was supixjtsed to have some connection with the installation of 
the Pcrumals. But there is no historical evidence of any connection between 
this place and the Perumals. 

44. Triprangot. This is another famous Siva temple. It is supposed 
that Siva killed Yama at this place. Even now there is a banyan tree on the 
northern side, which is supposed to have parted itself at tlie bottom ix)rtion 
of its tnmk to give way to Markaa^leya wh.en he was running towards the 
Deity for protection from Yama who was chasing him. The banyan tree is 
even now in that position ; the trunk is split, each half being on either side of 
the path and both parts joining together up, looking like an archway. There 
is a tank in the temple in which the water is reddish supposed to be due to 
the bl(X>d of Yama when Siva washed his trident after killing him. Another 
tank is called Vellot tank. The temple is in the Vettathunad country (Pra- 

kingdom). The place is mentioned in (KL. 69 and 70). This is the 
starting point in KK. • 

45. Calicut. This city is mentioned by Uddai>(Ja (KL. 63 to 68). 
The greatness of the Zamorin Raja, the trade and the ships in the harbour, 
the handsome ladies and their sports in the city — all these things are described. 
But there is no mention of the Academy of learned men, Which is famous in 
Malabar history of the later days. 

21 
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After item 33 above, the r<>ute in KK and pR. comprehend some im- 
portant places not mentioned in KL., whose route is different. Guruvayoor 
temple is mentioned in KK (34 to 37) and. BR. (76 to 78) and the latter 
speaks of the rheumatic patients who get cured by worshipping in the temple. 

KK. speaks of Uie mid-day worship where handsome ladies participate. 

KK. (33) also mentions a great Kali temple to the north of this place, 

called Kavittil, which is a well-known temple even now. Then there is the 
village called Vailattur (33) further to the north, the residence of the third 
Raja of Talappilli whose fame spreads there like the scent of flowers (31 and 
32) and the Govindapuram temple more to the north (30), where the wor- 
shippers immediately reach heaven. 

To the east of the house of Nctrananiyana (Item 40) there is the house 
of Tirumalas4eri. a Brahmin belonging to the Panniypur village who was far 
famed for his martial feats, and also there is the temple of Vivardltanapiira 
(KK. 25 to 27). 

After Tirunavay, BR. speaks of the temple of Trikkandiyur to the west 
(89) where there is the great astronomer Achuta, who is known as the 
teacher of NarayapabhaUa. Then there is the temple of Chandanakkavu 
(patravalji) where there is tlie great poet Narayaiiabhaiita and his brother 
Matrdatta (91 and ’92). Further on (92) there is the country of the 
Vallabha kings (Valluvanad) and the city called iSvetadurga which is the 
destination in BR. Tliis city may be identified with the modem Kottakal, 
the residence of one of the branches of the Zamorin family. On further in- 
quiry I find that the jflace may as well be Nirankaitakotta further to the east 
of this place. Near this place there is a house called Ceriyakkam (Balayaksri 
of the SandeSa) to which house belonged the heroine. 

46. Koi-attiri. This is one of the most important of the ancient king- 
doms in Malabar. It is the western half of the part of Malabar to the north 
of Calicut. (KL. 60). The place is mentioned as famous for cardamom. 

The great poet Sankara is mentioned as living there. The kings of the 
place were great patrons of learned men. 

47. Tricc.\bara. This is a great Visnu temple (KL. 60). 

48. Talipparamba- This is another of the ancient Malabar villages 
where there is a Grama temple, dedicated to Siva. It is supposed to be just 
like Trichur. KL. (49 to 55) speaks of the great Brahmin*^ who perform 
worship in that temple. Though the route is a little longer, yet the messenger 
is asked to go to the place and see its greatness. 

49. Kottayam. This is the seat of the royal family called Purall. 

KL. speaks of an ancient king named HariScandta. The kings were patrons 
of the Kumarila school. There is mention of the princess SvSti. This king- 
dom is on the eastern side of North Malabar. The last king was defeated by 
the English. The place is described in KL. (43 to 47). 
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50. Vanmay!. This is a river to the eastern side of Kottayam. There 
is a temple on the banks. Only during the annual festival is the temple open. 
The Deity is supposed to be so very ferocious that no worshipper goes there 
except during that annual festival. 

51. Tirunelli. This is the first place mentioned by Uddanda in KL. 
(40). It is a famous place even now ; people go there to perform their 
graddha. 

In this short survey we have traced the important places in Malabar. 
It will be found that nearly all important places lay along a line from north 
to south. If there were other important places, some poet should have men- 
tioned them. The poets had no special personal affinity to these places. 
They described the places because they were important. Tlic i;x)ems dealt 
with in this Paper help one in understanding the topography of Malabar, 
the important cities and temples, the impoitant kingdoms and also about the 
general nature of life in some of the places. The history and political divi- 
sion of ancient Malabar are now based mostly on tradition and later literary 
works, which are unreliable. Most of them were written to glorify a certain 
king and to trace his descent to the ancient Pcrumals. It is such works as I 
have dealt with that reveal the real history and ix)litical division of Malabar 
in an authentic w'ay. A. more detailed study, based on more works, will 
revolutionise the current notions of ancient Malabar history and political 
divisions. 
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Gaudapada, whom tradition regards as Sankara’s parama-guru (pre- 
ceptor’s preceptor), is the earliest known systematic exponent of Advaita. 
His Karikd, which is more than a verse-commentary on the Mdtiifikya Upa- 
nkad, contains the quintessence of the teaching of Vedanta.^ Tlic work con- 
sists of 215 couplets arranged in four chapters. Following the Upani^d, the 
first chapter. Agama-prakaraiia, analyses the three avasthas, waking, dream, 
and deep sleep, and finds that the Self which is referred to as the Turiya 
underlies and transcends these changing states. The second chapter, Vai- 
tathya-prakaratja, seeks to establish the illusoriness of the world of plurality, 
on the analogy of dreams, and through a criticism of creationistic hypotheses. 
The third chapter, Advaita-prakaraija, sets forth the arguments for tlie truth 
of non-dualism, gives citations from scripture in support thereof, and dis- 
cusses the path to the realisation of non-duality, called Asparsa-yoga. The 
last cliapter, AlataMnti-prakaraija, repeats some of the arguments of the 
earlier chapters, shows the unintelligibility of the concept of causality 
through dialectic, explains the illusoriness of the phenomenal world, compar- 
ing it to the non-real designs produced by a fire-brand (alata) and pressing 
into service modes of Bauddha reasoning, and establishes the supreme truth 
of non-duality which is unoriginated, eternal, self-luminous bliss. 

I 

rhe central theme of Gaudapuda’s philosophy is that nothing is ever 
born (ajati), not because ‘nothing’ is the ultimate truth, as in iSunya-vada, 
but because the Self is the only reality. ‘ No jiva is bom ; there is no cause 
for such birth ; this is the supreme truth, nothing whatever is bom.’* From 
the standpoint of the Absolute there is no duality, there is nothing finite or 
non-etcmal. The Absolute alone is ; all dse is appearance, i’Jusoiy and noo- 
r^. They are deluded who take the pluralistic universe to be real. Empi- 
rical distinctions of knower and object known, mind and matter, are the result 
of MEyS. One cannot explain how they arise. But on enquiry they will be 

!■ commentator on the KarikS says : vec^ntartha-sara-safigraha-bhStain. 

2. Ill, 48 ; IV, 71. 

na kaSdj-jayate jivab sambhavo *sya na vidyate, 
etat-tad-uttamaip satyaip yatra kificin-na jSyate. 
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found to be void of reality* If one sees them, it is like seeing the foot-prints 
of birds in the sky.^ The Self is unborn ; there is nothing else to be bom. 
Duality is mere illusion ; non-duality is the supreme truth.^ 

II 

GaU'dapada expounds his philosophy of non-origination or non-birth in 
several ways and through many an argument. The reality of the non-dual 
self he first establishes through an enquiry into the purport of the Mdndukya 
Upanisad- Though extremely brief, the Mdndukya contains the essentials of 
Vedanta. For the. liberation of those who desire release, says the Mukti- 
kopanisad, the Mdndukya alone is enough.' The Mdndukya Upanhad begins 
with the equation ‘Om -all' Brahman~sclf * and proceeds to describe the 
three states of the self, waking, dream and sleep, as well as the fourth (Turiya) 
whicii is nc)t a state alongside the others but the transcendent nature of the 
self -the non-dual peace, tht^ st^lf per ae. Gauflapada makes this declaration 
of the I Ipanisad the basis his metaphysical quest and seeks to show through 
reasoning that non-origination is the final tmth. 

Visva, Taijasa, and Prajna are the names by which the self is known 
in tlie three states, waking, dream, and slt^ep. Visva is conscious of the 
external world, enjoys what is gross and is satisfied therewith. Taijasa is 
conscious of wliat is within,'* enjoys what is subtle and finds satisfaction tliere. 
Priijfia is a consciousness-mass without the distinctions of scer and seen ; its 
enjoyment and satisfaction is bliss. The three, Visva, Taijasa, and Prajfia, 
are not distinct selves. It is one and the same self tliat appears as three.'*^ 
To show that all the three asf3ects are prese*Jit in waking, Gaudai>ada assigns 
localities to them. Visva has its seat in the right eye ; Taijasa in the mind ; 
and Prfijna in the ether of the hcarl,^' And the three should also be thought 
of as identical with the three cosmic forms of the self. Virat, lliranyagarbha, 
and Avyakfta or Isvara. It is to indicate this identity that the Ma!iy4ukya 
Upanisad describes the I^ajna-self as the lord of all, the knower of all, the 
controller of all, the source of all, the origin and end of beings.® The recogni- 
tion of Vi^va, Taijasa, and Prajna in the waking state, and the identification 
of the three individual forms of the self with the three cosmic forms, are for 
the purpose of realising non-duality. 

The non-dual reality is the Turiya. It has no distinguishing name ; 

3. IV, 28. 

4. I. 17, maya-iniitrarp idam dvaitani advaitaip iiaramarthatah. 

5. Muktikd, I, 26. 

6. The cKstifictions oi ' within ' and ‘ without it must be remembered, are 
from the standpoint of waking experience ; for it is in this state that inquir>^ is 
possible. 

7. I, i. eka eva tridha smrtab. 

8. I, 2. See commentary. 

9. Md^d^kya, 6. 
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hence it is called ‘ the fourth ’ (turiya^®). It is the self-luminous self, change- 
less, non-dual, one without a second. The states that change and pass, with 
their worlds and enjoyments, are illusory, products of Mayd. Maya is two- 
fold in its functioning ; it veils the one and projects the many. Non-appre- 
hension of the real (tattva-’pratibodha) and the apprehension of it otherwise 
(anyatha-grahaiia). P'or tlie Prajna in the state of sleep there is non-appre- 
hension alone, and not misapprehension. It knows neither the self in its real 
nature nor the not-self. The Turiya is free from both the aspects of Maya. 
It is consciousne.ss per se, without even a trace of ignorance. It is unfailing 
light, omniscient sight.” The metaphysical implication of sleep is that it 
hides the true, and of dream that it projects the untrue. Visva ;md Taijasa 
are associated with dream and sleep ; Prajna is associated with dreamless 
sleep ; for the Tutiya there is neither dream nor sleep. Real awakening 
comes with the rca1is.ation of the Turiya, with the transcendence of Mrlyrl in 
its double role of veiling the real and showing up the non-real. When the 
jiva wakes from the beginninglcss sleep of illusion, it knows its true nature 
as unborn, as that in which there is neither sleep nor dnam nor duality.*=^ 

In the Alatasanti-prakarana.” (laudaixida teaches the same, throry of 
the three avasthas, employing Bauddha terminology. Waking, dream, and 
sleep are tlicre called laukika, suddha-laukika, and lokottara resi)ectively. 
The difference between the first two is that while in the former there arc 
external objects (savastu), in the latter there is none (avastu); but in both 
there is consciousness of duality (sopalambha). In the lokottara there is 
neither the external world of things nor the interna] world of ideas, and con- 
sequently there is no apprehension of duality ; ignorance, however, persists. 
It is only he who knows these three as non-real states that knows the truth. 
For him there is no duality, nor ignorance, the seed of duality. When the 
real is known, there is not the world of duality.^* 

Ill 

As a result of the inquiry into the avasthas it must be evident that the 
pluralistic world is illusory, as the self alone is real. That the world which 
we take to be real in waking is illusory, Gauclapada seeks to establish in the 
Vaitathya-prakararia on the analogy of the dream-world. Judged by the 
standards of waking, it will be readily st^en tliat the world of dreams is unreal. 
A person may dream of elephants and chariots ; but on waking he realises 
that all of them must have been illusory because they appeared within him, 
within the small space of his body.^® Tlie dream-contents do not form part 

10. Here again it must be noted that the real is called ‘ the fourth ’ from the 
empirical standpoint ; in truth, the category of number is inapplicable to it. 

11. I, 12. turiyah sarvadfk sada. 

12. 1 , 13-16. 13. IV, 87, 88. 

14. I, 18. jnate dvaitaip na vidyate. 15. II, i ; IV, 33. 
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of the external world which we take to be real in waking ; and so they, are 
illusory. Nor do they conform to the laws of space and time which govern 
the waking world. In a trice of waking time one may travel far and wide 
in dream. There is no real going to the place of dream, for on waking one 
does not find oneself there. Nor are the objects experienced in dream real, 
for when the dream-spell is broken one drjes not see them.’* Because chariot, 
etc., seen in dream are non-existent, they are illusory.” 

The world of waking is in mrmy resp«:ts similar to that of dream. The 
objects of waking are perceived as the dream-objocts are ; and tiiey are eva- 
nescent as well, like the amtents of dream. What is non-existent in the, 
beginning and at the end, is so even in the present.’'* That is real which is not 
conditioned by time. Per contra that which is conditioned by time ctmnot 
b<; real. Jusi: as the dream-objects are experienced in dream alone neither 
before nor after, even so the objects of waking are experienced in the state of 
waking alone. A difference between the two states cannot be made out on the 
ground that, while the objects experienced in waking are practically efficient, 
tliose scon in dream are not ; for even the objects of waking experiena; are 
fruitful in practice only in that state and not in dream ; and the dream-objects 
are useful in their own way in the state of dream. It is true that the dream- 
water cannot quench actual thirst. But it is equally true that tlie so-called 
actual wat(;r cannot quench the dream-thirst either.*'* It may be argut^ that 
the contents of dream are unreal because, unlike the objects of waking, they are 
strange and abnormal. But when and to whom do they appear abnormal ? To 
him who has returned to waking after a dream. In the dream state itself the 
contents are not realised to be strange. With perfect equanimity the dreamer 
may watch even the dismembt;rment of his own head. We are told that the 
denizens of heaven have their own peculiarities which to us are all abnormal. 
Similarly, from the side of waking the dream-contents may seem abnormal ; 
but in themselves they are quite normal.-" That there is an essential simi- 
larity between the contents of dream and the objects of waking may be shown 
by a closer scrutiny of the two states. In the state of dream, the dreamer 
imagines certain ideas within himself and sees certain things outside ; and 
he believes that, while the former are unreal, the latter are real. But as soon 


16. IT, 2. 17. II, 3 ; stx: Bjhadara^yaka, IV, iii, 10. 

18. II. 6 ; IV, 31. 

adav-ante ca yan-nasti vartaman *pi tat tatha. 

19. rr. 7 ; IV, 32. 

20. II. 8. See J. A. C. MtirrayJ B.D. : An Introduction to a Christian Psy- 
cho-Therapy (T. & T. Qark), p. 252 ; Waking consciousness is, after all, a limited 
affair, narrowed by the immediacies of the five senses, and concenuated at every 
moment on but one moving point. In dreams, we seem to enter a wider kingdom, 
freed from the fears and restraints of normal life, a field where earthly forces and 
laws arc set at naught, and where tlic whole immensity of the sub-conscitms can liave 
freer speedi, and like a riang tide, submerge the petty logics of our daily life. 
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as he wakes from the dream, lie realises the unreality of even the things which 
he saw in dream as if outside. Similarly in waking, we have our fancies whicli 
we know to be unreal, and we experience facts which we take to be real. But 
when the delusion of duality is dispelled, the so-called facts of the external 
world will turn out to be illusory appearance.®^ Therefore it is that the wise 
characterise waking as a dream.®® Just as the dream-soul arises and perishes, 
the souls of waking come into being and pass away.'-’® It is the self that posits 
the dream-contents as well as the external world. The things created in the 
mind within and those posited in the world W'ithout— both these are the illu- 
sory imaginations of the Atman. The difference between the two sets of 
things is that while the dream-contents last only till the mind of the dreamer 
imagines them (cittakalalj) and are peculiar thereto, the objects of the exter- 
nal world are perceived by other subjects®-* as well (dvayakalah) , and are cog- 
nised through the sense-organs. Illusoriness (vaitathya), however, is com- 
mon to both.®* In dream as well as in tvaking it is the mind that moves im- 
pelled by Maya, and creates the appearance of plurality. As identical with 
the self the mind is non-dual ; but owing to nescience duality is figured and 
there is the consequent saipsara.®®. 

Illustrations for illusoriness are to be found even in the state of waking. 
Just as in the dark a rope which is not determinately known is imagined to 
be a snake or a streak of water, the self is imagined to be the world through 
nescience. And as when the rope is knowm as rope the posited snake, etc., 
vanish, so also when the self is known as non-dual, the pluralistic world dis- 
appears.®® Like tlie Palace city of Fairy Morgana (gandharva-nagara), the 
universe is seen but is not real.®* The things of the world arc believed to exist 
because they are perceived (upalaipbhat) and because they answer to certain 
practical needs (samacarat). But these two reasons cannot make them real ; 
for even the objects like the elephant conjured up by the necromancer are ob- 
server! and are practically efficient but arc not real.®* One more illustration 
Gau'dapada gives in the fourth chapter, viz. the alata or fire-brand. When 
a fire-brand is moved, it appears to be straight, or crooked, and so on ; and 
when the movement stops, the appearances vanish. They do not really come 
from the fire-brand in motion, nor do they enter into it when it comes to rest. 
Tlie patterns of fire that appear with the movement of the fire-brand are 
illusory ; they have no substance whatsoever. Similarly, consciousness appears 
in manifold forms due to Maya. These do not come out of it !n reality, nor 

21. II. 9 & 10 ; IV, 63-66. 

22. II, 5. svapna-jasarite ethane hy eKam ahur manisipah. An ancient Chi- 
nese sage said : “ Last night I dreamt that I was a butterfly and now I do not 
know whether I am a man dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly dreaming 
that he is a man.” 

23. IV, 68. 3-1. t\'ho are also positions of the supreme Self. 

25. II. 11-15. 26. HI. 29, 30 ; IV. 61. 62. 27. II, 17, 18. 

28. II, 31. 29. IV, 44. 
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do they return to it : for they are naught.'*" There is no dissolution, no ori- 
gination ; no one in bondage, no one who dcsirt's release, no one who is re- 
leased — ^this is the supreme truth. 


IV 

The establishment of the non-reality of the world by Gaudnpada does not 
mean that the great teacher subscribes to the view of ontological unreality 
(sunyavada). We have already seen how in the Agama-prakarapa he ex- 
lX)unds the meaning of the MdiyJiikya Upani^ad and shows through an inquiry 
into the nahirc of the three avasthas that the Self (turiya) is the sole reality. 
That this is so Gaudapada argues through reasoning in the Advaita-prakarapa. 
and cites in support the evidence of passages from other scriptural texts as 
well. 

The st'lf is unlimited like ether, undivided and the same throughout. The 
jivas are aiprarent distinctions therein, as pots, etc., produce in ether divisions 
as it WTre. W'e si)eak of a plurality of souls and a multiplicity f)f material 
objects, even as we speak of pot-ether, pitcher-ether, and so on. I'he one 
Atman appears as the many Jivas, as the same ether sa^ms divided, enclosed 
in the different things. When the things are destroyed, the distinctions in ether 
too vanish ; st) also wheir the jivas are realised to be illusorj' manifestations 
due to Maya, the self alone remains. There is no contingena; of the defects 
of one jiva being occasioned in the oth(;r jivas or the defects of the jivas de- 
filing the purity of the self. It must be noted that Gaudaixada’s theory is not 
eka-jiva-vada but cka-’tma-viada. Since the empirical plurality of jivas is 
recognised, there is not the contingcnce of the defects of one jIva being 
occasioned in the others or the experiences of one being confustxl with those of 
the rest. And by the defilements of the jivas the self is not affected, as dust, 
smoke, etc., present in the pots or pitchers do not make ether foul. Forms, 
functions, and names differ from object to object : but there is no difference 
in ether. Similarly, the jivas vary in their physical make-up, mental and 
moral endowment, in station and status ; but the self is unvarying, formless, 
functionlcss, and nameless. Just as children attribute wrongly dirt etc., to the 
sky, the ignorant supenwse on the unsullied self defects like birth and deatli. 
pleasure and pain. But these arc changes that are not real and do not touch 
the self. The birth of the jivas and their death, their coming and going, do 
not alter the Atman. They are not products of the self, nor arc they parts 
thereof. The non-dual reality is partless ; it neither causes anything, nor is 
caused by anything.'*® • 

30. IV, 47-52. 

31. II, 32. 

na nirodho na cotpattir na baddho na ca iSdhakah, 
na mumuksur na vai mukta ity e$a paramarthata. 

32. Ill, 3-9. 
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Scripture in many places proclaims the non-duality of the self and de- 
precates the delusion of duality. Through an inquiry into the five sheaths 
(kosas) that cover the soul, the Taiiinya Upani^ad^^ exhibits the self as the 
non-dual bliss, not to be confused with the mutable coverings. In the ‘ Honey 
section ' of the Brhadaranyaka^* the principle behind tlie cosmic elements is 
identified with the self whicli is the substrate of the body and its functions. 
What is without is within as well. The same ‘ honey ' pervades all beings. It 
is immortal, the stdf, Brahman, the all. As the spokes are fixed in the nave 
of a wheel, so are all beings centred in the self. Thus scripture declares the 
nc>n difference of the jtva from the self and denounces plurality. Difference 
is illu-sory ; the one apixars as many througii MTiya. “ There is no plurality 
here.” “ Indra through nidyds assumes diverse forms.” ‘‘ Tliough unborn 
he appears variously born. ’ The Isdvfisya denies birth of the self, and 
the Brhadaranyaka asks, “ Who indeed could produce him ? Of wb.at is 
real birth is incomprehensible ; and what is unreal cannot even be born.*^^ 

It is true that in some contexts scripture speaks of creation. Through 
the illustrations of clay, metal, sparks, etc., creation of the many from the 
one is described. But this is only to enable those who arc dull wh ted and 
middlings to understand the fundamental unity of reality. Sruti d(H:lares crea- 
tion in some places, and non-creation in others. The two sets of passages can- 
not have equal validity. Tliat teaching should be taken as the purport of 
scripture which is ascertained through inquiry (niscitam) and is reasonable 
(yukti-yuktam). If birth is predicated of the real, it must be in the sense 
of an illusion, and not in the primary sense. The self is unborn, sleepless and 
dreamless, nameless and formless, self-luminous and all-knowing.” 

V 

That the self is unborn and that nothing else there is which is born, 
Gaudapcida seeks to demonstrate through a dialectical criticism of the causal 
category in the fourth chapter. Causation, like all other relations, falls within 
the realm of nescience, because on analysis it turns out to be unintelligible. 
There are two rival views on causation which are totally oppost.d to each 
other. The Saiikhya theory is that the effect is pre-existent in the cause and 
is not produced de novo. The Nyaya-Vaisesika view is that the effect is non- 
existent prior to its production. On either of these hypotheses there will not 
result causation. If the effect is already existent, there is need for any 
causal operation ; it is meaningless to say that what is existent is torn. If 
the effect is non-existent, it can never be. produced ; what is non-existent like 
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the barren woman’s son is not at any time seen to take birth.*® Even without 
their knowing the two rival schools, satkarya-vada and asatkarya-vadu, are 
thus seen to support the view of non-creation or non-origination.*® 

Of what is really unborn the disputants predicate birth. But this is a 
flagrant violation of the laws of contradiction. liow can that which is un- 
born and therefore immortal become mortal ? The immortal cannot become 
mortal, nor the mortal immortal ; for it is impossible for a thing to change 
its nature. If what is by nature immortal were to become mortal, then it 
would cease to be changeless, and attain artificiality, illusoriness. But this 
is imixissible for what is immortal by nature. The Sahkhya thinks that the 
unborn and beginningless Prakrti evolves itself into the manifold evolutes that 
constitute the universe. But this view cannot be justified by any canon of 
logic. If Piakrti becomes the world, it cannot be unborn (aja) and eternal 
(nitya). Even to admit that there is a first cause is to confess the failure of 
causation as a iirincipki of explanation. To add to the confusion the Sahkhya 
says that the effect is non-different from the cause. Now, is the effect bom 
or unborn? If it is born, it cannot be non-tlifferent from the cause which is 
unbrm. If ii is unborn, then it cannot bt; called ‘ effect ’, as the effect is that 
which is produced. And if the effret is produced and is non-different from 
the cause, the cause cannot bt^ permanent or unchanging. Tlrere is no illus- 
tration that could be instanced to prove tlie production of the effect from the 
unlxim cause. If to avoid this difficulty it be said that the cause Uk> is born, 
then there should be a cause for that cause, a still further cause for that other 
cause, fmd so on ad infinitum.** 

The Mlmarnsakas maintain that the cause and the effect are reciprocally 
dependent. Merit and demerit are responsible for producing tlie body ; and 
the body occasions merit and demerit. The chain of causes and effects is with- 
out beginning, each alternating with tlic other, like the seed and the sprout. 
Here again we meet witli insuperable difficulties, ff the antecedent of a cause 
is its effect and the antecedent of an effect is its cause, then both cause and 
effect are begun. How can they be beginningless ? Moreover, there is a para- 
dox in the very thesis that is proposed. To say that the antecedent of the 
cause is its effect is like saying that the son begets his father.*® There must 
be some definite sequence recognised as between cause and effect. It is no 
use bdieving that the two are reciprocally dependent. If the cause and the 
effect can be indifferently antecedent or consequent, there would be no dis- 
tinction whatever between them, and to call one a cause and the other an 
effect would be entirely arbitrary arjd void of meaning. Now, there are three 
possible ways of stating the sequence. It may be said that first there is the 
cause and subsequently the effect takes place (purva-krama) ; or it may be 


42. IV ; 4. bhutajp na jayate kincid abhutam najva jayate. 
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held that the effect is followed by the cause (apara-krama) ; or it may be 
thought that the cause and the effect are simultaneous (saha-krama). None 
of these alternatives is intelligible. That the cause cannot produce the effect 
we have shown already. If the cause is unborn, it cannot change and there- 
fore cannot produce ; if it is born there is infinite regress. The reverse order 
too is iniix>ssible ; for, as we said, it is just like making the st>n antecedent to 
the father. The effect by definition is that which is produced by the cause ; 
and if the cause is not there before the effect, how can the effect be produced ? 
And from the unproduced effect how can the cause aime into being ? The 
third alternative also is untenable. If what are simultaneous be causally re- 
lated, there must be such a relation between the two horns of an animal. 
But as a matter of experience it is well known that tlie two horns are not so 
related. This, then, is the crux of the problem. Without stdtling the se- 
quence, the distinction of cause and effect would be unintelligible. And it is 
impossible to settle the sequence. In despair, appeal might be made to the 
illustration of seed and sprout. But a little thought would reveal that these 
— seed and sprout — cannot serve as illustration. It is only when the causal 
seciuencc has bf«n settled that the relation between seed and sprout would 
become intelligible. Since the latter is a particular falling under the wider 
relation of cause and effect, it cannot be used as an illustration. It is, in short, 
sadhya-sanut, still to be proved. 

A thing is not produced either from itself or from another. A pot is 
not produced from the self-same pot, nor from another pot. It may be urged 
that pot is produced from clay. But how is pot related to clay ? Is it non- 
different, different, or both different and non-different from it? If pot is 
non-different from clay, it cannot be produced, since clay is already existent. 
If it is different, there is no reason why it should not be produced from an- 
other pf>t or a piece of cloth which are also different. And it cannot be both 
different and non-different, because of contradiction. Similarly, neither the 
existent nor the non-existent nor what is existent and non-existent 
can be produced. It is meaningless to say that what exists is produced. The 
non-existent cannot be produced even because of its non-existence. I'he third 
alternative involves us in contradiction.'*’ 

It is true that empirical distinctions are observed between knower and 
known, pain and the source of pain, etc. From the standpoint of reasoning 
based on relative axperience (yukti-dar&inat), there is difference as also causal 
relation governing the differents. But from the standpoint of the Absolute 
(bhuta-dar^anat) there is no difference and the concept of cause is imintelli- 
gible.-*® 


46. IV, 14-18, 20. 47. IV, 22, 

48. IV, 24, 25. 
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Gau<lapada admits creation in the sphere of the empirical. But crea- 
tion, according to him, is neither de novo nor transformation of an original 
stuff. It is of the nature of Maya, illusory manifestation or transfiguration. 
The world is not related to the self either as a piece of cloth to the threads 
or as curds to milk. In fact, no relation is intelligible. The one reality some- 
how appears as the pluralistic universe through its own Maya (atma-maya). 
The complexes that constitute the world are projections, like the dream- 
contents, effected by the illusion of the Atman.** Things arc said to be born 
only from the standpoint of empirical truth (san.wrti-satya) : they have 
therefore no permanence. Just as an illusive sprout shoots from air illusive 
seed, all things arise from Maya.*® 

There are several theories of creation. Some philosophers favour mate- 
rialistic origins for the world. For example, there are thinkers who attribute 
the origination of the universe to Time. Theists, however, regard God as the 
first cause of things. Some of them ascribe to Him eflicient causality alone, 
others both eflicient and material causality. The former say that creation is 
the mere volition of the Lord, while the latter hold that it is His expansion. 
Some maintain that God creates for the sake of His enjoyment. Others urge 
th.at creation is I lis sport. But how can desire be in God who is apta-kama 
and has no end to achieve? In our ignorance we must content ourselves 
with saying that creation is His nature or maya. Like dream and magic it is 
illusory.®! 'The non-dual is imagined to be the manifold world. The latter is 
neither different from the self nor identical therewith. Hence it is declared 
to be indeterminable.'® 

The philosophers of the different schools characterise the real in differ- 
ent ways and give their own schemes of categories. Each emphasises one 
particular aspect of reality and holds on to it as if it were the whole. The 
self has been variously conceived as life, elements, constituents of Primal 
Nature, things, worlds, Vedas, sacrifice, what is subtle, what is gross, what 
has form, what has no form, and so on. According to the Sahkhyas, there 
are twenty-five tattvas or principles. To these, the followers of the Yoga 
system add one more, viz. God. In the view of the P’Ssupatas there are twenty- 
one categories. There are others who make the categories endless in num- 
ber. All these theories are but the imaginations of their respective advo- 
cates.®* There is only one self which appears as many through sdf-delusion 
as it were.®* First the jivas are imagined and then the various things, exter- 

49. TIT, 10. sangl&tSb svapnavat sarve atma-miya-viaarjitab- 

50. TV, 57-59. 51. I, 7-9. 

52. II, 33, 34. 

53. II, 20-29. For details see The AgamasSstra of Gaudapada, edited by Vidu- 
^ddiara Bhattachaiya, pp. 30-37, 

54. H, 19. tasya devasya yayayam mohitah svayam. 
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nal and internal. The world of souls and things is an appearance superposed 
on the self, as the snake-form is imix>sed on the rope-substance in the dark.’'^ 

The teaching of creation has no final purport. As has been shown already, 
what is real cannot be really born. If it is said to be born, it must be in the 
sense of an illusory appearance.-'® Ordinarily it is stated that saipsura which 
has no beginning comes to an end when release is attained. But this is figu- 
rative language. If saipsara had no beginning, it could not have an end. If 
release is attained, it is liable to be lost again.'^^ If tlie universe really raiisted, 
it would be destroyed. As we have observed, duality is maya-matra, mere 
illusion. Removal of saipsara and attainment of moksa are figurative. These 
liave to 1)6 taught in language which needs must relate to duality. When the 
real is known, there is no duality whatever.'^ 

VII 

True to its character as an upadesa-sastra, the Gau4opada~kankd contains 
practical teaching at the end of each chapter. The purpose of a sdslra is to 
enable the aspirant to cross the sea of samsara and reach the shore of blessed- 
ness whicli is the highest human goal (parama-puruiSiartha). The vicious 
circle of empirical life dependent on the law of cause and effect is evil 
(anartha). This, however, as has been shown above, is a product of avidya 
or Maya. As long as there is an obstinate faith in causality which is illusory 
(avidyaka), the chain of birth and death will not cease. When that false 
belief is destroyed through knowledge, saipsara is removed.®® The cause of 
birth and death is ignoratKc as regards the ultimate truth which is causeless. 
When this is realised, there is no further cause for metempsychosis, and we 
attain rdease which is freedom from sorrow, desire, and fear. Attachment 
to the non-real is responsible for the illusory wanderings in the wilderness of 
saipsara. W'hen one becomes non-attached through knowledge, one turns back 
from the false pursuit of the non-real, and reaches the non-dual reality which 
is homogeneous and unborn.®® 

The real bliss is veiled and the non-real sorrow is projected on account 
of the perception of illusory plurality. Enshrouded by tlie darkness of igno- 
rance, those of immature knowledge (balisah) dispute about what they con- 
sider to be the nature of reality. Some say, it is ; some., it is not ; others, it 
is and is not ; yet others, it neither is nor is not.*"^ All these are Iqpaoas. 
narrow-minded, who see fear in the fearless,®® and follow the way of differ- 
ence, getting themselves engrossed therein. Opposed to these are the great 

55. K, 16, 17, 

56. Ill, 27. sato hi nuyaya janma yujyate na tu tattvatafi. 

57. IV, 30. 58. I, 18. 

59. IV. 56. 60. IV, 78-80. 

61. IV, 82-84. 

62. Ill, 39. abhayc bhaya dar^'nab. 
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knowers (mahajnanal}) who are settled in their wisdom about the unborn, 
unchanging reality,*’- 

The knowledge which saves is not that which remains a mere theoreti- 
cal comprehensitm, but that which has become a direct experience. Study of 
scripture, ethical discipline, detachment from objects of sense and intense long- 
ing for release — these are essential for realising the self. The aspirant should 
learn the purport of the Veda and acquire freedom from passions like attach- 
ment, fear, and anger (vlta-raga-bhaya-krodhah); and he should fix his 
thoughts on the non-dual reality.®* Gauclapada teaches two methods of con- 
centrating the mind on Uie non-<iual, Prapava-yoga in the first chapter and 
Asparsa-yoga in the third. Tliese arc to serve as auxiliaries to the knowledge 
of the Absolute methods to loosen the cords of ignorance. 

Aspar§a-yoga is the yoga of transcendence, whereby one realises the 
supra-relational reality. Safikalpa is the root of activity and bondage. The 
mind contemplates objects and gets distracted and shattered with the result 
that there is no peace or happiness. Acceptance and desistance arc motivat- 
ed by the centrifugal tendency of thought-processes. The out-going mind 
sliould Ix' called back and controlled. Orntrolling the mind is difficult, indeed, 
as difi'icult as emptying the fx;ean drop by drop by the tip of a kwa grass. 
But it is not an impossible task : only it requires relentless effort. If| the 
mind is restrained through discrimination, the end will certainly be reached. 
One must remember first that all is misery and turn back from desires and 
enjoyments. The mind that moves out must be brought to unit>^ But in 
this process care must be taken that it does not fall into sleep. When the 
mind goes to sleep, it must be awakened ; when it tries to go out, it must be 
calmed. When the stormy mind is stilled, there is the thrill of quietitude. 
But one should not revel even in this yogic trance. Anything tliat is enjoyed 
must belong to duality ; it cannot be unlimited or lasting happiness. The 
mind must become non-mind (amanibhava); the relations of subject and 
object, enjoyer and enjoyment must be transcended. This will come only 
through the knowledge of the non-dual self. Knowledge and the self are not 
different. Knowledge is the self or Brahman. Hence it is said that through 
the unborn (knowledge) the unborn (Brahman) is known.*® Self-established, 
the unborn knowledge attains its natural equanimity or sameness. This is 
called asparsa-yoga, the yoga which is pleasing and good to all beings, and 
which is beyond dispute and contradiction.*® 

The game end may be reached through meditation on OM (praiijava- 
yoga). ‘Om ’ is the term indicative pf the Brahman^lf. It consists of three 
matras, a, u, m, and a soundless fourth which is amatra. A stands for Vi4va, 
tt for Taijasa, and m for Piajfta. Meditation on the significance of the three 

64. II, 35, 36. 

66. III. 31-46, IV, 2. 


63. IV, 94.95. 

65. Ill, 33. ajena-’jaip vibudhyate. 
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{Bounds reflectively will lead to the realisation of the three aspects of the self. 
The sound ‘om’ proceeds from and is resolved in the soundless amatra. 
Similarly,-: the Turlya is the absolute which is unchanging and non-dual, but 
which appears as many and changing. When the meaning of the soundless 
culmination of Om is realised, there is no leading to or attainment of 
anything ; for the Turiya is no other than the real and cmly self. Thus the 
Praoava is to be meditated upon and known. It is the beginning, middle and 
end of all things. It is tlie lord established in the hearts of all beings. There 
is nothing before it nor anything after it, nothing outside it nor anything 
other than it. Understanding the Praijava in this manner, one attains the 
supreme.®^ 

Moksa or release is not a post-mortem state : it can be realised even here 
( iha) , while in embodiment.®* I'o speak of it as an attainment or realisation 
is but figurative. It is the eternal and inalienable nature of the self. lie who 
knows this is rdeased, he is a jlvan-mukta. Because he has attained full 
omniscience and is free from the delusion of duality, there is nothing for him 
which he can desire.®" lie is not elated by praise nor depressed by blame 
He does not offer obeisance to any, nor drxs he perform any rite. He has no 
fixed home, and subsists on what comes his way. He lies like a non -conscious 
being, and lives as he likes. Though he has no obligations, his conduct can 
never be immoral. Virtues like humility, equanimity, calmness, and self- 
control are natural to him.’'* His is the immortal state whicli is difficult to be 
seen, very deep, unborn, ever the same, and fe^rlcss.'^® He sees the truth 
everywhere. He delights in the truth and does not swerve from it. He is the 
truth.’" 


VIII 

From the account of Gaudapada’s philosophy given above it will be 
clear that this great teacher was an Advaitin the earliest known to us — ^who 
in hi» Kariko laid the foundations of a system which was to become a glori- 
ous edifice tlirough the immortal work of Sankara. While making use of 
logical reasoning and the dialectical method, he does not deviate from the 
teaching of the Upanisads. Even where he employs Bauddha terminology, he 
takes care to point out that his system should not be confused with Bud- 
dhism. While denying absolute reality to the world, he is firm in proclaim- 
ing that the non-dual Brahman-seJf is tire supreme truth. He has no quarrel 
with any S3^tem of philosophy because, in his view, all systems if properly 
understood are pointers to non-duality. While the dualists oppose one another, 
the doctrine of non-duality does not conflict with them.^ AjM or the unborn 
reality is the final goal of all metaphysical quest. 

68. TVi 89. 69. IV. 85. 

71. rV, 86. 72. IV, 100. 
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PROPERTY— HOW IT IS ACQUIRED AND MANAGED 

By 

Dr. MD. HUSAYN NAINAR, M.A.. ll.b. (Aligarh), ph.d. (Lon.) 

University of Madras. 

One may acquire property by earning, inheritance, or gift. Earning can 
be either lawful or unlawful. The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acquiring property by unlawful means, such as gambling, theft, and the 
like. The Quran says : “ They ask thee concerning wine and gambling.’'^ 
Say : “ In them is great sin, and some profit for men ; but the sin is greater 
than the profit."^ The principle on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily witliout any effort. lie gains what he has not 
earned or losc*s a mere chance.^ 

O ye wJio believe ! Intoxicants and gambling, dedication of stones, and 
fiivinalion by arrows are an alxmiination, of Satan’s handiwork. Eschew 
tlirm that you may prosper. SataiVs plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
bilween you with intoxicants and gambling, and hinder you from the remem- 
brance of God. and from prayer. Will you not then abstain ? 

Intoxicants and gambling arc mentioned together and the main reason 
for their {)rohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatred among 
men. 

As to the thief the Quian says. “ male, or female, cut off his or her 
hands. A ]:)unishment by way of example, from G(k 1, for their crime. And 
(iod is exalted in i_)ow^er.”-» 

The canon law jurists are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which would involve the pejialty of the cutting off of the hand. The 
majority are of opinion that petty thefts arc exempt from this penalty. 

The general principles of inheritance is laid down in the following verse 
of the Quran : 

“ From what is left by parents and those nearest related there is share 

1. In India lliere are various forms of gambling. In Arabia the form most 
familiar to the Arabs was gambling by casting lots by moans of arrows on the 
principle of lottery. The arrows which vpcre marked, sensed the piirix^se of a 
modern lottery ticket. The marked arrow^s together with the blank ones were drawn 
from a bag. Those who drew the blank arrows got notJiing. The marked arrows 
indicated prizess, big or small. 

2. Ch. 2, 219. 

3. Dice and wagering arc hdd to be within the definition of gambling. But 
inburance is not gambling when conducted on business lines. 

4. Ch. 5, 93-94, 5. Ch. 5, 41. 
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for men and a share for women, whether the property be small or large, a 
determinate share."® 

The Quran states tlie law of inheritance as follows ; 

“ God directs you as regards your children’s inheritance : to the male, a 
portion iKiual to that of two females : if only daugliters, two or more, tlidr 
share is two thirds of the inlieritancc ; if only one her share is a half.” 

“ Por parojils, a sixth share of the hdreritanoe to each, if the deceased 
left children ; if no children, and tlie parents arc the only heirs, the mother 
has a third ; if the deceased left brothers (or sisters) the motlier has a sixth. 
The distribution in all cist's is after the payment of legacies and debts. You 
know not whetlior your parents or your children are nearest to you in benefit. 
These are settled portions ordained by God. And God is Ail-knowing, All- 
wise." 


“ In what your wives leave, your share is a iialf, if they leave no child. 
But if they leave a child you get a fourth after payment of legacies and debt-.;. 
In what you leave their share is a fourth, if you leave no child. But if you 
leave, a child they get an eighth, after payment of legacies and debts.” 

" If the man or woman whose inheritance is in question has left neither 
ascendiuits nor descendants but has left a brother or a sister, each one of the 
two gets a sixth. But if more than two, they share in a third after payment 
of legacies and debts so that no loss is caused to any one. Thas is it ordained 
by Grxl. And God is All-knowing. Most forbearing.”- 

The broad principles to be gathered from the text of the Quran as inter- 
preted by the jurists arc ; The power to bestow the property by will or deed 
extends over only one third of tlie property, the remaining two thirds aio 
inherited by the heirs as per law. 

All distribution of the property lakes place after the Icgacic-s and debt-? 
includin,g (luicral exiienscs have bei.-n paid. 

L(;g.xies cannot be left to any one of the heirs entitled for a share, "s 
this Will uiiset the shares. 

'llic male takes generally a share double that of a female in his own 
category. 


I he sliares are allotted to children, par0U.s, husband or wife of the 
deceased, and collaterals. 

1 he child! en s .shares are fixed but their amount will depend upon what 
goes to tne |>aretits. If l)oth parents are living, and them ares also children, 
both father and rrnither take a sixth each. If only one parent is living, he 
or she fakes his or her sixth, and tlie rest goes to the children. If the parent 
are living, and th(^e is no child or other heir, the mother gets a third and the 
father the remaining two thirds ; if there are no children, but there are bro- 


6. Cn. 4, 7; 


7. Ch. 4, 11-12. 
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there or sisters, the mother has a sixth and the father the residue as he ex- 
cludes collaterals. 

The husband takes a half of his deceased wife’s property if she leaves 
no child, the rest going to residuaries ; if she leaves a child the husband gets 
only a fourth. As the female share is generally half the male share, the widow 
gets a fourth of her deceased husband’s property if he leaves no children, 
and an eightli if ho leaves children. If there are more widows than one, their 
collective share is a fourth or an eighth as the case may be ; they divide it 
equally among themselves.'* 

An owner of jrropetly can bequeath his proixsrty for a charitable purpose 
oi to any one wlio is not a legal heir to the proptirty bequeathed. The Quran 
says : '* It is proscribed when dtxith approaches any of you, if he leaves any 
goods, that ho. makes a bequest to parents and next of kin, according to 
reasonable usage. This is due from the flod-fe;uing.”'' 

But the right to testamentary disposition is prescribed only to very rich 
ixiople, and it is subject to certain limitations. Not more than one third of 
the property can be. bequeathed and no legal heir be the beneficiary. Tire 
reason for limiting the bequtst to one third is learnt from the saying of tire 
l^ophet that one should leave; the heirs free from want. There are also rules 
for tire disiXKial of the intestate property. 

OiVi can acquire pioix;rty by getting it as gift from another person. The 
term hiba in Islamic law means a transfer of property made immediately and 
without exchange. The kiba becomes complete when the donee accepted it 
and took ixisstssion of it. The donor cannot revoke the hiba when it has 
Ixxin accepted by the domx;. 

A hiba is allaw<*d in favour of a son but it is recommended that similar 
gifts should be made in favour of other sons. The husband can make a gift 
of proix'rty to his wife and the wife to hu.sband and othcre. Gifts from 
Muslims to Non-Muslims and vice versa arc also allowed. 

The jurists allow a gift for a arnsideration and also a gift made on the 
condition tliat the donee should give the donor some thing definite in return 
for the gift. 

While the property can be disposed by will or deed to the extent of one 
third only there is no such limitation for the distribution by gift, for, the 
owner divests himself of the property immediately. 

There is no limit to the extent one can possess property. The Quran 
says that a man who has heaijs of gold, may give away any amount of it to 
a woman as dowry but should not take it back. The Quran says : 

8. As space will not permit, the shares of collaterals and the rules about 
residuaries are not discussed here. 

9. Oi, 2, 180. 
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“ But if you flecide to take tme wife in place of another, even if you had 
given the latter a wliole treasure for dower, take not the least bit of it back.” 

Muslims are advised not to waste property but increase it by traffic and 
trade ; 

“ O ye who believe ! Eat not up your property among yourselves in 
vanities. But let there be amongst you traffic and trade by mutual good 
will. Nor kill yourselves, for verily God hath been to you most merciful . 

I’roperty carries with it its own responsibilities, and people are asked 
not to be greedy. 

“And do not eat up your proi>erty among yourselves for vanities, nor 
use it as bait for the judges, with intent that you may eat up wrongfully and 
knowingly a little of other people’s preperty.^* 

Two kinds of greed are mentioned in the above verse. A man may us«? 
his property for corrupting others like judges or those in authority, wSth a 
view to obtain some gain under the protection of the law. Another form is 
that one may put his property to frivolous uses. How to spend money is 
related in the following verses : 

“ Those who, when they sijend, arc not c-xtravagant and not niggardly, 
but hold a just balance between those extremes.” 

One may not be so lavi^ as to make oneself destitute and incur the cen- 
sure of wise men, nor is it beoMning to keep back one’s resources from the 
just needs of those who have a right to expect help. This idea is expressed 
thus ; 

“ Make not tliy hand tied to thy neck, nor stretch it forth to its utmost 
reach, so that thou become blameworthy and destitute.’ 

But one must keep a just measure between cwie’s capacity and the needs 
of other peoples, is emphasised by tire Quran thus : 

“ And render to the kindred their due rights as also to tliose in want and 
to the wayfarer. But squander not in the manner of a spendthrift.”*® 

Apart from these general instructions, the Quran empowers the society or 
the state to interfere when money is wasted by men of weak understanding. 

“ To those of weak understanding make not over your nroperty which 
God hath made a means of support for you, but feed and clothe them there- 
with and speak to them words of kindness and justice.”*® 

It is dear from the above verse that the owner may not do just what he 
likes absolutely. His right is limited by the good of the community of which 


10. Oi. 4, 20. 

13. Ch. 25. 67. 
16. Ch. 4, 5. ' 


11. Ch. 4. 29. 

14. Ch. JL7. 29. 


12. Ch. 2. 1S8. 

15. Ch. 17, 26. 
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he is a member and if he is not able to understand it, his control should be 
taken away ; because the Islamic conception is that all property belongs to 
the community and a particular individual holds it in trust. If he is in- 
capable, he is put aside but gently and with kindness. While his incapacity 
lemains tlie duties and rcsix>nsibilities tUwolve on his guardian even more 
strictly tlian in the case of the original owner. 

'*.... Let the trustee faithfully discharge his trust and let him leai' his 
Lord . . . . ” Says the Quran’*. The principles underlying it are those of the 
G>urt of Wards in Indian Law. 

In regard to the discharge of the trust and the remuneration for the 
trustee the Quran says ; 

" Make trial of orphans until they reach the age of marriage. If, then, 
you find sound judgment in them, release, their property to thtmi. But con- 
sume it not wastefully, nor in haste against their growing up. If the guar- 
dian is well off, let him claim no remuneration, but if he is poor, let him have 
for himself what is just and reasonable.”’” 

The guardian is enjoined to be just to orphans. He must uoi postixmc 
nstoring the projx'rty of his w'ard whai the time comes. The property, house- 
hold and accounts of the ori>hans must be kept stparate, lest there should 
Ix’ any temptation to get a personal advantage to the guardian by mixing them 
with his own proixrty, household or accounts. 

The Quran says : 

“ To orphans restore their proixrty, nor substitute your worthless things 
for tlieir good ones, and devour not their substance by mixing it up your 
own, for this is indtHxI a great sin.'”* 

Thus in all matters concerning the management of the property equity 
and fair dealing should be observed so that no one’s interests are prejudiced. 


17. (31.2, 283. 


18. Ch.4, 6. 
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SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF MALABAR 

By 


Dr. C. ACIIYUTA MENON, b.a.. ph.d. (Ixmdon), 

University of Madras 

It was Swami Vivekananda who drew pointed attention to the “ distance 
pollution ” observed in Malabar by the unsavoury remark that “ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum The Swamiji was proceeding from Trivandrum towards 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus making a curious sound to indi- 
cate that the “ unapproachables ’* should be out of their way. No wonder 
that the sight shocked the Swamiji to whom all human beings were ‘‘ children 
of Ckxl’\ Though more than a generation has passed, additions are not 
very much bt*tter now in the country in spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways, public conveyancers and democratic institutions. Malabar is one 
of the few six)ts of India whercr most up-to dab? and antiquated things exist 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian. The following sketcls 
of a few* tribes selected at random will give the readerr an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution. This article is a lilting vributc 
to Dr. B. C. I>aw whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too well-known. 

Society in Malabar is a heterogeneous one and its comjxment parls 
constitute a number of irreconcilable units winch function without hitch but 
hardly admit of fusion. On the topmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu- 
diris and Nayars who once shared between themselves the religious and 
political administration of the country. The various communities or sections 
that represent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two main divisions ‘Untouchables' and ‘Unapproachables*. In the former 
fall the Barber, Washerman, the Weaver, Snake-charmers etc. Hie la^t cate 
gor>^ comprises of a good number of tribes in respect of whom ‘ distance pol- 
lution ’ is obstTved. The distance they have to ket^p between them and the 
higher classes varies with each tribe and the degree of its status. At the otJier 
<:jnd there are even a few tribes that can be called ‘ unseeaoles *. We shall 
now procefd to describe them in order of their distance proportion. 

Cerum/n. 

The term can be taken to be a corruption of Ceruvan— a small man — 
not in ix>int of size or physical stature, but in view of the place he occupies 
in the social hierarchy. He is veritably a slave and a field labourer. Once 
this tribe had the monopoly of agricultural labour. The plough and the 
spade are his inseparable companions. When the field work is over he goes 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year round. His position was once 
tliat of a slave attached to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no. He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
oiiam Festival.^ His services could also be lent either temix)rarily or perman- 
ently for a consideration whicli was akin to rent. In recent times he had his 
eniancipation but that has not improved his economic position. Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
I’/nv. 'I'hey arc called ‘Pulayars'- in Travancorc. The chaiDTe of name indi- 
cates no difference in status or material iJiosperity. There is a tradition 
<i)at once they ov^^ned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancorc Chieftain, is still considered to be tiu; latest drscondanl of a 
idlaya king, Pulayanar Kolta Hill, literally, the fortrc'ss of Pulayans, in 
T rivandrum st'cn’is to sup|x>rt this tradition. The annual fc'stivai at Sri 
l^admanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum ui^ually begins with a f’lre brough.t 
by a Pulayan.'' There is another interesting feature about tlreir association 
with temples and higher caste. ()ne day during festival time particularly in 
Ivfdi temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and worship the deity instead 
of doing it at a distance frc'm the temples which is the usual practice in oUrer 
parts of the year. Temple tetivals in West Coast usually follow the liarvest 
season when Ceruman is free from work in the paddy field. He enjoys his 
l.oliday by pre^senting himself in the vicinity of the temple with his family 
'lancing and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals. In fact 
during that period toddy constitutes the main item of his food. Neither his 
master nor his neiglibour inhTferes with his conduct and IxTiaviour at this 
rirne. Ceiuma tribe has a number of sub-divisions of which Kanakkan* is the 
roost important. 


His Religion. 

Nothing special ntneds be mentioned about the Ccrurnan s religion as 
tliere is no deity which he exclusively worships. Kali temples are Iris favourite 
resorts and he entertains great regard for his ancestors. Once in a year he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of tcxldy, rice, etc., ‘ Kulti Catlan ' and 
'Karim Kutty’, supposed to be spirits of deceased heroes, are propitiated 
by him. Expenses in connection with all these ceremonies arc to be met 
by his master. 


1. The great National Festival of the Malayalees' lasting for live days in 

Chingfim (Aiigust-September). , 

2. The word is derived from ‘ Pula ’ meaning pollution. 

3. L. K. Anantakrishna Ayyar, quoted by E. Thurston ; Casies and Tribes 
ol South India, Vol. II, pp. 47-48. 

4. The. present form looks like a derivative from Kajjakku— Accounts. It must 
have something to do with ‘ K3to ' — to see or watch. The long vowel might have 
been dropped later. 
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His death ceremonies are not very elaborate either. If a member of a 
Ceruman’s family dies, his master is immediately informed. He sends all the 
requisites for the burial — the dead body is always buried and not burnt — such 
as oil to bt'smeai’ his body, spade to dig tlie grave, etc. To the accompani- 
ment of tilt! drum called “ Para ” the dead body is taken to the river bank 
or a hilly track for burial, all assembled there touching the dead bcxly. His 
belongings also in certain cases are buried with him. After the burial a 
mound is raised over tlie grave and a stone fixed at the head. His [x^ople fast 
for that day and the next day there is a feast for all the caslemen. If the 
death takes place during the season when Ceiviman is busy in the field the 
after-ceremonies and pollution are dispcnsixl with. A mud vessel containing 
rice, etc., will be kept closed in which the spirit of the deaased is supposed 
to re.«t till summer when he is comparatively free. The usual ceremonies and 
the pollution lasting for fifteen days will then be observed giving due intima- 
tion to his master and the chief of the castc.^ 

MitRRiACE Ceremonies. 

The bridegnxim’s .sister takes the leading part in their marriages. They 
generally marry outside their clan or group. The intention to marry must be 
communicated to the bride’s parents. With their permission the couple can 
associate witli c-ach other and even produce children. Only the bride should 
not go to the bridegroom’s house Ixifore the formal ceremony of marriage in 
which tying of the Tali at the auspicious moment is an imixirtant item. The 
bridcgrfwm only makes the knot while his sister gives the finishing touch. 
There is the usual feast for castemen. 'Hie master of the Ceruman meets all 
the exj5enscs of the marriage. He must also be duly informed when the choice 
of the bride, is made. Divorce is fiermitted after giving formal intimation to 
the panxits concerned and the master. As a labourer OTuman has hardly an 
equal and he is not attracted by the monetary gain accruing from his work 
although modem additions have converted him into a cooly who likes to 
make the liest of his labour. Unlike other aboriginal tribes of Malabar 
Ceruman is a stranger to Black Magic. 

Pulluvan— The Snake Expert. 

Hte name is derived from the word, PuHu, a small bird, which is sup- 
|}oscd to have some evil influence over children. Pulluvan is the healer for 
any such malady. There are different legends relating to tb^ir origin. One 
makes them tlie descendants of Kadru, the mythok^ical mother of serpents. 
7'he other takes us to the story of the burning of the Khandava forest by the 
God of Pire to exterminate, the snakes. One of them escaped from the devour- 
ing fire and was saved by a woman who allowed it to get into her close- 
necked mud vessel (pitcher), 'fhe snake blessed her for this kindness and 

5. For details of the death ceremony vide 'Ihurston’s Castes and Tribes of 
South India, Vol.TI, pp. 76, 82. 
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gave her magical power to cure all diseases arising out of snake-bite or curse.® 
'Ihcse legends tme or otherwise, however, reveal the fact that this tribe had 
unusual power over snakes which abound in Malabar where a regular cult 
has devcloiK'd thereon. Almost every Hindu house in Malabar luis a snake 
shrine kKatcd in a coiner of the compound surrounding it where annual puja 
is ottered to propitiate snakes. In a region like that it is no wonder that one 
community specialised in the snake-cult and became famous in the rituals 
connected with them. It also locjks strange at the same, time that Pujiuvan 
lias control (.»nly over the divine aspect of the snake and not its physical 
asjx-ct. He is never seen with a snake nor dexs he administer medicine to 
patients bitten by snake although occasionally vve have stories of a stiakc of 
die Ixmignanl variety being solved by him in his pitcher from attack by hostile 
tj 'Fhi.y do not also assume the role of snake cirri! iners like ‘ kui avas ’ 
who catch the reptile by their music and carry them from house to houre 
to exhibited for the sake} of * Alms ’. But all the evil influences due to the 
curst?, of the snake, they are able to eradicate. FuHuvan is a friend of the 
snake, while * Kuruva ’ is its enemy. He is superior to Ceniman in resi:»cct 
of acct?ssibility to the higher castes. 

Rhual. 

The principal ritual i.)erfornied by Pidluvan is ‘ TulJ.al ' literally jumping 
:u (luick movement. The ligures of two snakes intertwined - probably one 
ir.ale and the otht i female -is drawn on a sjxn rendered sacred by certain 

{.xirificatory process. 'Fwo women —generally virgins will sit in that, facing 

I lie hwd of tlie serpent s holding a bunch of the tender intlorc^scence. of tlie 
nnxaiiiit palrn. Pullnvan with his female partner sits at a distance and 
cliants his songs accompanied l>y hi^s Veena and the KiUam- of his partner. 

a time the girls get prjssc?ssed, destroy tlie figure waving their heads 
on. either side like a snake. When they beicome calm by the ministrations of 
itic l^lluvan through s<xne special notes on liis Vetma and Kulam they 
pronounce the pleasure of the snake. After that th'oy proceed to the snake- 
j'lirine of the house and dejxisit their bunch of flowers there and come away. 
With this the ritual closes. 

This a>mmunity is gradually dwindling in numbers and they arc not 
cf a strong build. The Pufluva woman is noted for her sweet voice and her 
songs are very much appreciated all over. She is a specialist in the diseiises 
of the children for whose relief she chants a si)ecial song called Naveiui>att.'* 

6. Hindus! associate serpents witlj divine power. Their airses more than 
their bles.sing.s are believed to be more effective. Ixprosy is usually ascribed to 
make ciir.se. 

7. A mud vesstel covered with leather at one end to W'hich a string is attached. 

8. The song sung to remove the evil effect of the * tongue.’ Eyes, and ton- 
guts of evil minded persoas' are supposed to be effective in causing certain diseases 
of the children. 
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In that curiously no mention of snake fxcurs. It describes only the birth 
of a child in a family and enumerates the various diseases of the children 
with a view to remove them prescribing remedies therefor. 

Custom allows a brother and sister among them to marry. It is seldom 
that they go about alone. This practice according to some is responsible for 
their vvt^k stature and their lack of productive capacity. If this community 
bea>mes extinct, as their gradual diminution in numbers shows a tendency 
in that direction, Malabar sxxiety will lost', much of its amusement and enter- 
tainment particularly in the rural areas. 

Panan-'" 

Panan's role in the general stnictuie of Malabar socic'ty is uniciuc. From 
ti\e point of distance he has to keep from the higher classes, he is 
below I\il]uvan and Coruman and he is an * unapproachable ’ pure 
and simple, l ie is a friend and foe of the highicr classes. He is a 
medical man, sorcerer, artist, industrial worker all rolled into one. 
There is a proverb in Malayalani. “ chore is no medicine which Panan 
does not know- although his knowledge of medicine is not the outcome of 
any conscious attempt at studying it. His sorcery which relies for effect on 
the use of various shrubs renders a knowledge of medicine absolutely neces- 
sary. His artistic taste makers his cultural outlook very much wider than 
that of many an ‘unapproachable’ that is classed with him. Professionally 
be is the umbrella-maker in Malabar and tailor in Travancore. His service 
in Kali temple ranks him as a first rate artist. Pankali'" is his cHslinclive 
contribution to the region of Art. 

Panan brings umbrellas made of i);ilmyra leaves wuth long handles to 
every house in tlic village at the commencement of the rainy season. In 
Malabar there is heavy rain from the beginning of June to Nc>vemtH:r. For 
all classes of pt'ople, agriculturists, artisans, labourers, and others his umbrella 
is a necessity. He gets a few measures of paddy in return for this present. 
It is a customary obligation and not a commercial transaction which either 
party fulfils voluntarily. Whenever there is a feast in any aristocratic house 
It is the T^anan whio supplic's the reejuisite number of plantain leaves on whicli 
rice is senTd. For this he is given a good meal and a very nominal amount 

9. Literally a singer from Put?--a melody (Tamil). 

10. A variety entertainment consisting of music, dance, and dramatic inter- 
ludes by which l^ujan caters to the aesthetic ta-^e of his castemen and others of 
.similar status. For details vide autfjor’s article on ** The Histrionic Art of Kerala ” 

• the ailtural background, Annuls oj the Oriental Research of the University of 
Madras, 

11. It depends uix>n the size and number of lunbrellas. Though the modem 
umbrella made of dark cloth has replaced the palmyra leaf variety of it, in country 
parts during heavy rains Papan’s production is of immense use to protect oneself 
from heavy rain. 
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as compensation. Ayurvedic physicians in Malabar usually depend on P^ans 
for the supply of medicinal shrubs. The people at large entrust him with 
the work of collecting the various medicines prescribed by a doctor. 

Black Magic. 

His Black Magic makes him a terror to society. His displeasure brings 
dreadful disease to his enemies and sermetimes death. The only way to avoid 
them is to requisition his own services. He is also afraid of the caste Hindus 
like Nayars and thrur communal wrath which sometimes takes violent forms 
unliking in their total annihilation. There is a tyjK' of Black Magic c:illed 
‘ Oti by which the magician kills his enemy in the night meeting him on 
his way. (hr such wcasions he apirears in the lorm of an animal, a dog, or 
a bull and so on, catches the victim unawans and kills him by twisting the 
nock. In modern times instances of such i>ractices are rarely heard, althougii 
tlierc are widc'iiccs to show that they have not disappeared. One who is an 
!. vpert in this Black .\i t is also supi»sed to have power to let loose the demons 
he worships on his enemies and give I hem untold misrnios. In this field 
■ Parayan ’ who is dealt with in the next section beats Panan hollow as the 
k'rrner often takes to it as a profession. 

His role, as an artist comes in full play during the summer when temples 
tif Malabar particularly, the Kali shrines have their annual festivals. He 
gx-s alxjut wearing masks and dapecs. His partner will mark time on Tuti.^® 
Tl'icy provide immense amusement to the village folk. He returns home in 
the evening with his bag full of paddy and a few clothes.” Mention has 
akeady been made of Pankali in which there is an interesting interlude by 
a couple who conduct an amorous dialogue to the accompaniment of dance. 
It is a pity that writers like Thurston and Gopala Panikkar"’ have entirely 
ignored this aspect of Papan’s life. It is one of the puzzles of anthropology 
how an artistic community like that of Paijan that has a cultural background 
to its credit came to practise Black Magic and commit heinous crimes asso- 
ciated therewith. 

This tribe, is obliged to play Tuti in the burial ground of Iziivaa— a class 
much higher to his— to wrard off evil spirits. 

Marriage and death ceremonies observed by Paijan are on a par with 
those of Ceruman. Only Papan has no master to meet his expenses or give 
him directions. 

It is the Papan’s privilege to herald the beginning of the new year by 
going to every house in the village in the previous night and sing songs to 


12. Literally means to bend. 13. A small drum. 

.14. A detailed description of Papan’s role as an artisit ocairs in the author’s 
Kali Worship in Kerala, Vol. I. 

15. Author of Malabar and its Folk. 
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that effect. This is done on tlie eve of the third day of the Ooam festival in 
Malabar. 

Pakayan. 

Arnonj^ the abi>viginal tribes that live in the plains Parayan is taken to 
be the lowest. In fact it is doubtful whether he could be called strictly a 
denizen of the plains. He is partly of the plains and partly of the hills. In 
any case he must Iravc his hut far away from the scene of civilization and 
he is classed not as a mere ‘ unapproachable ’ but an ‘ unseeable Even 
his sight is forbidden. He comes to villages witli winnowing baskets and 
mats, of various size and patterns made of bamlxx) pieces. On such exxasions 
he must stand far away from the houses of the village folk and must cry 
sufficiently loud to announa^ his arrival. I'ime-honoured custom makes it 
obligatory on his jrart to ims-ent these baskets as Pajjan docs umbrellas, .and 
the village folk who receive them give paddy in retum. Ornsidering the 
labour involvtxl in the manufacture of these articles the remuneration is far 
tCK) low. l>uring thost; visits sometimes he gels the carcasses of cows or goats 
to which he se<;ms to have earned a claim crslabli^^hed for centuries. As a 
carcass-eater he is held in contempt and the word ‘ Parayan ’ is often used a? 
a term of abuse meaning a wretch. 

The tribal appcJlation is traced to ‘Para’ (a big drum). He plays on 
that when his castt-'men assemble within a convenient distance of K.a]i temples 
to witness festivals^' there and indulge in a sort of weird dana* wearing 
hideous nuisks and painting their faces. This make-up reminds us of the 
cannibals of African jungles. 

In stature, he is neither tall or strong but his lorjks inspire terror. Hi.s 
eyes pnKlaim that he is a born hypnotist and represents a culture to which 
we are ix'rfect strangers. 

Black Art - Oti. 

Black Art is his mainstay in life. By the application of certain medi- 
cines it is said, that he can stand any amount of physical torture having 
thereby attained insensibility to pain. One of them according to an eye- 
witness, bore for three days a big stone which was placed on his back as a 
punishment. When the stone was removed after the third day he was none 
the worse for it and regained his normal posture without feeling the least 
discomfort. 

‘Oti’ is the chief item of his Bladk Art as already mentioned. Paijaii 
is only a novice in the Art when compared to Parayan who is an adept in 
it. If any one has the misfortune to meet him in the night (dark) — ^moonlight 


16. His kinsmen in the Tamil area occupy a higher status. 

17. Thisi is the only privilege he is allowed by Uie villagers. 
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is a serious handicap to his method — the belief is, that death is inevitable. 
Not only that he appears in the form of animals but he can also imitate their 
sounds and cries — devices by which he misleads nocturnal travellers. They 
never go alone. On either side of the victim they will run in opposite direc- 
tions holding a long stick across their shoulders. The sticks strike against 
the neck of the unfortunate man who by their force will fall on the ground. 
He is robbed of his possessions and killed instantly. The victim sometimes 
lingers for a couple of days as a living corpse and then expires. 

A variation of this called VcUoti’* is also practised by them to entice 
v;omcn, not necessarily for sexual relationship, but for the removal of the 
tender ‘ foetus ’ which they use for the preparation of a patent which helps 
tiiem to assume various disguises. When they want to do this they take 
iluir women with them as they arc: expert mid wives. Parayan administers 
a charm ca'ct the woman victim when his wife intervenes to remove the foetus, 
l ire victim usually recovers without any injury. 

He has other ways of killing his enemies.’® He generally buries his dead 
and tjccasionally burns them also. 

His marriage customs are also on a par with tliose of the Ceruman ex- 
cept in a few details. 'I'hc uncle of the bride makes the first present to the 
couple. Unlike other aboriginal tribes they arc very particular about tlie 
chastity i^f their wom<;n. Violation of that virtue meets with severe punish- 
ment. 

ITiis tribe has however produced the great saint ‘ Pakkanar’ whose 
piiilosophy of service to humanity and equal opportunities to all reminds us 
tliat this tribe was once not so despicable and degraded as they are to-day. 
"i iieir stnaigth is going down every year. 

One interesting feature about these tribes whose characteristics are des- 
cribed above, is that they follow the patriarchal system of inheritance while 
t.he higher classes like the Nayars and a section among Nambudiris, Tiyyas 
and Mohammedans in Malabar reckon their descent througji mother. The 
Iiroblem is for the anthropologist to solve and to tdl us which system is more 
ancient. 


18. The ' white Ofi ’ probably has refcroice to the ‘ white ’ of the human 
embryo. 

19. For details vide Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of South India, Vol. VI, 
PP- 124, 126. 
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By 

Dr. BATAKRISHNA GHOSH, d. phil. (Munich), d.litt. (Paris). 

Grammar presupposes not only language but also linguistic analysis, 
but it is obvious that the earliest analysis of language could have been only 
formal, the mere measuring of word-forms of various lengths. But even 
this mechanical measuring of word-forms could have been hardly taken in 
hand by primitive grammarians without vsomc special reas(.m. In civilised 

sireeclr sentences which alone, in general, can truly reflect the whole of the 

idea in the mind of the speaktir— are constructed mc^ic or less consciously 
by joining together independent units of expression or suggestion represented 
by word-symbols. But the mind of the primitive man is always engrossed 
with the ivhole of the sentence-idea, for the simple reason that the sentence- 
idea is the only real thing in language, though that idea may be suggested 
also by a single word, even by a single gesture sometimes. In primitive 
sfxjcch, therefore, a single word may stand for a whole sentenci-, and a v-Ik Iv 
sentence may Ix^ treated as a single word (holophrasis). Words and 
sentencei?, in short, are not distinguished in primitive speech. It is obvious 
that in such a state of tilings even the simple measuring of word-length is 
out of the question, for the word as such, as a sepanite and independent unit, 
doesn’t exist as yet.^ 

But the situation is radically altered as soon as primitive man takes to 
making verse. And it is an cstablisiied fact that primitive man makes vei'se 
before he makes prose ccmscioiisly. If his verses are of the kind that we find 
in the Itgveda, the Avesta, and in Homer, i.e., if his verses arc always of fixed 
length and his verse-feet consist of fixed numbers of syllables, then the deli- 
miting of words becomes a peremptory necessity, lire foot of such a verse 
offers at all times a definite unit of speech-material, all the more if, as wc 
find in the Rgveda, the end of every foot coincides with the end of a word. 
Every Rgvedic verse-foot is moreover an independent unit not only metri- 
cally but also in meaning : euphonic combination betw<xn padanta and 
pddddi, though found in the accepted text of the Rgveda, has almost always 
to be dissolved in recitation. Needless to say, this metrical convention, which 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Rgvedic verse, must have been 
inherited from much earlier times, — from times when, apparently, it was 
considered too hazardous to try to operate with ideas which cannot be ex- 
pressed in one single vei-se-foot. To think that the Ijtgvedic seers themselves, 

1. For this artide I have freely used Liebich’s Einfuhnmg II. 
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who had developed a hipthly antiplex ritual system and created poetry of no 
mean order, were afraid of sentence-ideas longer than a verse-foot would be 
to wholly misunderstand Bgvedic civilisation. We have to conclude, there- 
fore, that words must liave been fully and consciously isolated from sentence- 
complexes beiore the first IRgvcdic verse could be constructed, i.e., centuries 
before the IJgvedic hymns were composed. 

But it is not out of these theoretical considerations only that we have to 
conclude that in India — and ixThaps also in other countries -the conscious 
delimiting and isolating of single word-symbols from out of the only real 
,scntence-comple.xes sliould have started with the construction of verses : I say, 
conscious delimiting, for the unconscious and enforced delimiting, as when a 
single word suffices to fully convey the speaker’s intention, can lx; hardly 
regarded as a grammatical achievement of any account. In fact the earliest 
gnamniatical strivings of the ancient Indians are for the most part directly 
connected with metrical obs(;rvations. 

The existence of even a single metre, as among the Cheeks of the Homeric 
:!ge, would enforce the necessity of limiting off verse-units and thus render 
I'ornial linguistic analysis almost inevitable. But this jjroccss of delimiting 
■nd isolating words and consequently word-elements would be greatly 
accelerated if several dilien nl mc’tres are in Oj«;ration in otic and the same 
iieriod as among t!io Hgvcdic Indians. The l?gvctlic jxiets. who had con- 
stantly U) fleal, inter alia, with 'fri^tubh and Jagatl padas, must have noticed 
at Jill early date that the difference between them is due to the presence or 
abssnee of sometliing that was different from the only speech-elements they 
were as yet conscious of, viz. the veise-fwt and the word. This differentiat- 

element, the syllable, they decided to call aksara, i.e. ” irreducible." 
■flu; term is higlily signifirant. for ii shows that to the Rgvedic poets not the 
'a-ur.d {varm'j but the syllabh' was the irreducible speech-clement. But 
wh.y should the aksara, which need not consist of one sound only, should be 
regarded as the irreducible speech-clement ? The. answer is clear ; the 
Rgvedic poets were thinking only of their metres in wliich a solitary conso- 
nant without any duration is of no account ; they were not thinking of 
ordinary prose sireech in which along with the vowel-syllable also tlie conso- 
nant would have to lx; regarded as irreducible sj:reech-clement. The word 
oksara therefore clearly suggests that the incentive to speech-analysis should 
have come to the Vedic Indians primarily from a comparison of the various 
metres. 

This is indirectly supptrrtcd by the further consideration that in the 
older literature tlie metres are constan\ly siX)ken of as constituted by aksaras, 
but nothing is said about the fixed quantity of certain syllables of certain 
metres- which could not have escaped the eye of the Vedic writers if they 


2. Cf. RkpratUakyha VIII, 36-39. 
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had objectively studied every metre individually. Moreover, if the discovery 
of the ak^ara had been due to the analysis of ordinary prose speech its use 
in the oldest literature could never have been confined, as it is, solely to 
metrical observations.'* But the fact is that in the three passages of the 
Bgveda* in which the word akifora with tlie meaning “ syllable ” occurs, the 
allusion is always to metres. In the first of these three passages it is even 
clearly stated that the “seven" speechfs are measured by the ak^ena (aksd- 
lem mimate spatd vdvVjt). That “sapid vdtM" of this passage refers to 
tfie seven metres of the Caturuttara-series (sapta cchanddiflsi caturuHarmi) , 
mentioned already in the IJgveda, but in due order for the first time in the 
Vajasaneyi-Sarrihita,'* admits of no reasonable doubt. In Bgveda X. 130. 
4-0. we have a list of seven metres which is practically identical with this 
traditional Caturuttara-series, tlie only difference being that Viraj here takts 
tlie place of Pankti ; but it is significant that also in this passage, when it is 
paraphrased in the Aitareya Brahmaija VIII.2.2, Pankti appears for 'Viraj. 
All this and much more that the Vedic literature contains by way of metrical 
observations clearly show that to compare various metres with each other 
and to try to arrange them in a rational order was a favourite occupation 
with the Vrrdic seers. And that this activity should in due course have led 
to the discovery of the “ syllable ” — which is in fact the earliest grammatical 
discovery made in India has been already shown above. 

Just as the syllable (aksara) is the smallest sound-unit (so far as metres 
are concerned) so is the word (pada) the smallest sense-unit. But it is curi- 
ous to note that in the Rgveda,® the word “ pada ” has not been used in the 
sense of a word, but in the sense of a verse-foot, i.e., a Pada ! Does it show 
that speech, at least sacred speech, was measured originally by whole lumps 
constituting verse- feet and not by individual words? If it dtres. then we 
shall have to admit a curious thing : we shall have to admit that in Indian 
grammatical thought the word received recognition after the syllable and the 
verse-foot. But that is as it should have been if, as shown above, the earliest 
linguistic speculations had been concerned more with metres than with the 
language. 

Why was the term pada used originally in the sense of "verse-foot” 
and how did it later come to assume the meaning “ word ” ? After what 
has been said above, the answer to these questiwis cannot remain doubtful. 
The true meaning of the word pada in the ^tgveda is “ step ” and not “ foot." 


3. I am of cowr.se leaving out of emsideration those passages in which the 
word akfara does not mean " syllable.” 

4. I, 164. 24 : 39; X. 13.3. 

5. XXI. 12-18 : Cayatri, UijQih, AnustuMi, Brhati, Pankti, Tri^tubh and 
Jagatl. 

6. I. 164. 23. ^ 
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As Liebich^ has ingeniously suggested, the recitation of Vedic hymns was 
conceived in the lively imagination of the Ifeis as accompanied by the rhyth- 
mic steps of Vac, and thus every metrical unit (i.e., the verse-foot) came to 
be regarded as a “ step ” of the goddess dancing along in perfect harmony 
with the sacred speech. So far as the sacred speech was metrical, the “ step ” 
could not but be the verse-foot, which is the natural unit of metres. But 
where the sacred speech was prose, there the “ step ’* could mean nothing 
but the natural unit of prose, i.e. the word. When in this way pada came 
to mean “ word ”, a new tenn, but not too different, namely pfida ” foot ”, 
was seized upon to denote the verse-foot by, p^Thaps on the analogy of four- 
footed animals, since the metres are indeed mostly four-footed' * — Thus we see 
that not only ” aksara ” but ?i\so the terms ” pada ” and ” pdda ” should have 
b('cn recruited into the grammatical vcxrabulary of the Vedic age mainly 
through metrical considerations. 

The earliest grammatical discoveries were thus painfully slow and the 
i i'condaiy - almost accidental- result of studies which by no means were 
truly grammatical. But with the isolation and comprehension of both the 
sound-unit {ak^ara) and the sense-unit {pada) the foundation was laid to 
f>roper grammatiail analysis of the language, and hena'iorward the progress 
of grammatical thought was extraordinarily rapid, culminating at last in that 
matchlciss work of scientific perfection, — the Astadhyfjyi of Paajini. 

In the period of the Brahmanas grammatical thought was mainly concem- 
ici with the relation between sound and sense, i.e. etymology. Tlie etymo- 
logies of the Brahmaiia-tcxls are of course mostly puerile, and it is quite prob- 
able that the Brahmaiia-authors themselves were not quite serious about them 
as Roth aptly remarked. The fact is that the Bmlimaina-authors, though 
operating with both sense and sound, were wholly dominated by the sense- 
t^lement, so that if there is any similarity in meaning between two words 
they would not hesitate to connect them etymologically even though in form 
they may have only a single consonant common by chance. Yet in the 
llrahmapas may be found many correct etymologies, some of them of really 
difficult words, such as nyagrodha, which has been coiTectly analysed in the 
Aitareya Brfihmaina VII, 5.4 as nyah rohati “that which grows downward.” 
Also in other fields of grammar, as wc shall see below, much real piipgress 
was made during the Brahmana-iieriod, but the favourite occupation of the 
naive grammarians of this age was, apparently, this nirukta “etymology.” 
'fhe etymologies of the Brahmana-authors were later collected and classified 
hy Yaska in his Nirukta. 

7. Einfuhrung, II, p. 5. 

7a. Pada in the sense of "clause” of prose mantra may be regarded as an 
iniermediatc step Ixitween pada — verse^foot and pada — word. Tlius the twelve 
clauses of the Nivid such as agnir deve 'ddha, agmr manv iddha etc. are called the 
twelve padas of the Nivid ; cf. AB. 11. 5. 1 : dvddaiapadd vd ejd fdvit 

23 
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The word nirukta in its original sense had however nothing to do with 
etymology. The verses in which the gods to whom they are addressed itre 
not mentioned by name are called amrukta in the Brahmai^as,’^ and, vice 
versa, when in a verse the god addressed to is actually mentioned it is said : 
devatCi nirucyate.^ It is clear, therefore tliat the word nirukta in its original 
sense signified only that kind of theological enquiry, so dear to the hearts of 
the Brahmana-authors, which strove to ascertain the relation between the 
gods and the verses addressed to them. No enquiry was necessary in the 
case of a verse with the name of the god addressed to actually mcnticaied in 
it. But the intended divinity could not be ascertained without enquiry and 
deliberation on the text concerned in tire case of a verse in which no god is 
mentioned by name. The term for this enquiry was nirukta, but it had its 
meaning gradually extended into “ etymology ” ; and in view of the charact'-r 
of the enquiry originally signified by the term it is but natural that it should 
thereafter be always associated only with that kind of etymology which 
stresses the meaning more than the form. 

The main grammatical activity during the Brahmaiia-period was, as 
shown above, in the field of etymology. But this period was not altogethei 
barren of phonological enquiry. The term varna “sound” occurs for tlu; 
first time in the Aitareya-Brahmaija’"’ as also svara “accent”;” in the sen«c 
of “ vowel ” however, the latter term does not appear before the Aitarcya 
Araijyaka (III. 2.5). — With the discovery of the rarna it became now i'k;s- 
sible also to analyse tire aksara. Thus it was stated that the sacred syllable 
consists of the three sounds a, u and m.^- Even the technical term riphitn 
occurs in the Aitarcya Brahmana,’® but exactly in what sense it is difficult 
to say. The earliest attempt to scientifically arrange the sound-system t^f 
Sanskrit is to be found in the Aitareya-Araijyaka (III. 2.5) and f;:'- 
Chandogya Upanisad'' where the sparsa, the usman and the svara (vowel) 

8. Cf. Aitarcya Br. 111. ,'1.6; 3. 10, etc. In explanation of the v,‘ord' anindt - 
in AB. III. 3. 6 Sayaija says : nihst^eno ’klo devo nhuktas, ladjso yayor dhayyayO' 
nd 'sti te amrukte. Still more dearly he says ad AB. III. 3. 10 : sa "py rg aniruk'd 
ritdrnvacnkfipwlnbhavdd aspastadevatakd. 

9. .Aitnrcya Br. IV. 5. 3. 

10. V. ."1.7. This meaning of the word var^a should have been develop<'fi 
first in the Brahmaijas of the Samaveda in which we constantly come across locu 
tions like ratkanlaravarna rc “ verse which gets tlie colour oi itathantara-saman in 
chant.” In ihese passages the word varna is visibly changing its meaning from 
" colour ” to " sound " of mdody. Then gradually the " sound of melody ” became 
“ sound in general.” 

,11. III. 2. 13. Keith translates f^varavatya vacd as “with sonorous voice”, but 
according to Ssayaiia svaravatya means svatayuktaya. 

12. Aitarcya Br. V. 5.7. 

13. vi-riphita. AB. V. 1. 4 — ^yaija’s comment is not very helpful :—riru 
pbitam nvunkharuperta viiesaklesena 'ccaritam. 

14. il. 22.3-5. 
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are separately mentioned, but the antastha (for antahstha) is mentioned for 
the first time in the l^pratiSakhya (I. 9). Simultaneously with these 
phonetical discoveries purely grammatical categories too were being gradu- 
ally isolated in the age of tlie Bmhmajjias. The animate genders are called 
vf^an and yo^a respectively in the Aitarcya-Brahmaoa ; the terms eka- 
vacma and bahuvacatta occur already in the Satapatha-Brahmaoa (XIII. 
5.1.18), but dvivacana for the first time only in tlic Atharva-Pratisakhya 
(I. 75; II. 47), though dvivacas occurs earlier in the Bhpratisakhya (I. 
71); the amrcdila is still naively called punaravrltam punaminrttam in the 
Bralimruia?.''^ 

Much more important than these individual discoveries are the gram- 
matical groupings of nominal and verbal forms. The order of the seven 
cases was determined obviously with a view to having all the pos.sible identi- 
cal forms in contiguous positions. It was therefore only after a certain 
period of trial and error that the order of the seven cases could be fixed as 
already in Yaska'" who. it should be noted, uses the term vibhakli only in 
ihe sense of nominal case-form. The eighth case vocative is mentioned for 
the first time in the Brhaddevata.'* The different grammatical ix?rsons tixi 
were clearly distinguished by Yaska when he declared in his peculiar language 
Hoc. cit.) that the Mantras arc paroksekrta (i.c., in the third person) and 
connected with verb- forms of the. third |x;rson (prathamapurufais cd ' khyd- 
tfisya), or pratyaksakrla (i.e., in the second person), or adhyatmiki (i.e., in 
the first pci'son). The three tenses future, present and past (called karhyal, 
kuTVat and krlam respectively), have been mentioned already in the Aitareya- 
Briihmaija.’" But, as Licbich-^ pointed out, the distinction made between 
the tenses was as yet more logical than grammatical, for although the exam- 
ples for present and past are in lhc?ir proper tenses, those for the future are 
mostly imperative-forms such as d yahi etc. 

In amncction with various ritual acts the Brahmapas often recommend 
the use of forms containing word-elements corresponding in some way or 
other to those acts. This is of more than passing interest for the history of 
Sanskrit grammar, for these recommendations could be laid down and acted 
up to only by those who had learnt not only to separate the suffix and the 
ending from the stem but also to isolate the root-element from among a 
bewildering mass of congeneric forms. Thus when tire Aitareya-Brahmapa^^ 
declares a verse containing tire word pitrbhilf to be pitrmat, it is quite clear 
that the author of this Brahmarja had isolated, consciously or otherwise, the 

15. VI. 1. 3 : vj^S vd r^abho yajo sulnahantartyd —We have pumnainnyab slft- 
tidmnyab rtapumsakanamnyah in Sat. Br. X. 5. 1. 2. 

16. K.g., Aitareya Brahmaoa V. 1.1. 

17. VII. 2. 18. I. 43. 

19. IV. 5.1; IV. 5.3; V. ,1.1. 20. Einfiihmng, II, p. 13. 

21. III. 3B. 
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Stem pitT- both from the suffix -mat and the ending -bhU}. But such cases, 
of which there are hundreds in the Bi^maoa-Hterature, are quite a simple 
aJOfair compared with the analysis of composite verb forms indirectly sug- 
gested by Brahmaiia-authors. Only after a long period of intelligent gram- 
matical study and observation could it have been possible to recognise such 
dissimilar forms as ajijanat (Ait. Br. V. 3.2) and janufa (AiL Br, V. 
1.5) to be jdiavat, i.e., containing the root jcm-. Similarly in the Ait. Br. 
o%anma (V. 4.1) and jagmus (V. 4. 2) are called gatavat, asdvi {VI. 
3.1) is called sutaval, etc. 

These examples clearly show that although the actual root had not been 
fully abstracted by the later- Vedic writers, they had nevertheless rightly 
guessed the existence of a common element which they were at a loss to know 
how to express. It was quite natural that in order to express or suggest it 
they should have utilised only such forms as actually occurred in the langu- 
age, and if of such actual forms tliey particularly fixed upon the form in past 
participle pas.sive to suggest that elusive common element by, it was obviously 
because this was the only form of a verb which almost never failed to actually 
occur. Yet the form in past participle passive was not the only form utilised 
for this purpose, various purely nominal forms too were used, — as. for 
instance, the verb-form naya is called netrmat.^^ Sometimes both verbal 
and nominal forms are brought under the same head in tliis way ; thus in the 
Aitereya BtOhmaiija vr^vff (IV. 5. 3), vrptyani (IV. 5. 4), vrsatfatn (VI. 
3. 1) etc. are called vrsafjvant. This was a further step in advance, for the 
elusive common clement was in these cases clearly perceived to be reducible 
to both verbal and nominal ideas. The idea of the abstract grammatical 
nx)t was therefore already there, but the root was yet to be actually abstract- 
ed. Liebich points out one case in which it may be claimed that even this 
last step had been actually taken by the author of tire Aitareya-Brahmana, 
for here the forms mddayantam, mamadan etc. are declared to be madvat. 
But, as Liebich^’ himself has argued, it is more probable than not that here 
too mad- is no real abstraction at all, but is derived mechanically from com- 
pounds like sotna-mad. 

Hardly beyond the pale of Vedic literature stand the traditional Nighap- 
tus—the earliest work of a lexicographical nature in the Sanskrit literature — 
and Y&ska’s Nirukta thereon. For our purpose it will be sufficient to note 
about the Nighaiijtus that they are probably older than Sakalya’s Padapatha 
of the Bgveda, for hikam, mkani and other particles are treated as single 
words in the NighaIJtu='^ though they are divided in the Bkpadapatha as 


22. Aitareya Bnihmana, I. 2. 4. Similarly in AB. ajard is jdtavat (I. 3. 5), 
dbyayasva is apinavat (1.3.6), arurucat is rucitavat (1.4.4), ianghanal is jagh- 
r.ivat (1.4.8), etc. 

23. EmfUkrung, II, p. 17. 


24. III. 12. 
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whose author Yaska®® himself mentions ^kalya. In dealing with the words 
masttkrt and vayal), definitely rejects the views of Sakalya, though 

however without mentioning his name. Sakalya's Padapatha is the earliest 
purely grammatical work in the Sanskrit literature. On it is based Saunaka’s 
Ijtkprati^akhya which is quoted by PSpini. 

What iSakalya®’ actually did was merely to give every word of the 
lilksaiphita, in most cases modified through Sandhi with the preceding and 
the following word, in its pure and independent form. Simple as this task 
may appear to be it could not be carried out without a good deal of gram- 
matical analysis, the Visarga alone being, capable of assuming eight different 
forms in Sandhi. Moreover the consonantal endings in nominal flexion, as 
also secondary sufToces, have been regularly, though not always, separated 
from the stem in the Padapatha by Avagraha : components of compounds 
too have been separated in the same way, though however two Avagifahas 
have never been used in the Pada-form of the s.ame compt)und. The forms 
considered to be [rragThya arc marked by the word iti by Sakalya, but it is 
still a mystery what precisely was the special characteristic which decided the 
pragrAyc-character of a form.** Some words are repeated in the Padapatha 
after the indierrtory iti under circumstances which it is not possible to discuss 
in this place ; they are pmgThya. It is important to note that avagraha, 
pragraha and parigraha are all purely grammatical terms. All this may seem 
to be mere mechanical work, re<iuiring no grammatical acumen. But there 
an; many indications which clearly prove that &lkalya actually did try to 
understand grammatically the words he was dealing with. Thus the enclitic 
pronominal form i is represented by him as im in the Padapatha, evidently 
because the ruisallcss form had completely gone out of use in his time. In a 
large number of cases Saiphita-words which are perfectly justifiable in them- 
.selvcs have been replaced by the later forms of those words in Sakalya’s Pada- 
patha (e.g., Samh. dak$i but P. dhakp, Saiph. ariijak but P. aritjuik etc.) 
All this shows that Sakalya's Padapatha is a purely grammatical work, — the 
first Indian purely grammatical work in fact, though the scope of grammar 
could not but be extremely narrow in it. 

The function, though not the form, of the Padapafhas of the other Saip- 
hitas is more or less the same, evidently because they were all modelled after 
^■ikalya’s Padapatha, and they are thus all later than it. But Gargya's Rida- 
l&tha of the Samaveda seems to be older than Yaska, for in commenting on 
the difficult word mehand the latter says** that it may after all be three words, 

25. VI. 28 . 26. V. 21 ; VI. 28. 

27. Date “not later than 600 B.C.” according to Keith, Aitareya-Ara^ytdia, 
Introd., p. 73. 

28. On this problem cf.: JHQ., X, pp. 665-70; IC., TV, pp. 387-99; NTA., 
n, pp. 59-61 ; D. R. Bhandarkar Volume (1940), pp. 21-24 : IC., Vlil, pp, 397-8, 

29. IV. 4, 
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and it can hardly be a case of fortuitous coincidence that in the PadapS^ha of 
the Samaveda tliis form is actually treated as three words as YSska’s com- 
mentators Durga and Skanda8^^min have pointed out. 

Gargya in his Padapatha has shown much greater grammatical acumen 
than ^kalya, and in his word-analysis he in some cases forestalled even the 
latest achievements of the science of linguistics. For example, Gargya cor- 
rectly divides the words sam-udram, candra-masafy, srat-dha {sraddJm) none 
of which has been analysed by Sakalya. Yaska in dealing with these words 
sides with Gargya against iSakalya as Professor Bliagvaddatta^** has pointed 
out. In other cases, however, Gargya's analysis is definitely wrong, e.g., an-ye, 
sa-khye, su-uryasya {siirynsya) etc. In analysing the compounds Sakalya 
never separates a component member if it does not occur in the I?ksamhita 
also independently in the same sense which it assumes in the compound. 
Thus svasti has not been analysed by ^kalya. because axti does not occur 
as a noun. Gargya however ignored this convention and analysed svasii 
also. — ^The other Padaiiathas offer little new material of grammatical inte- 
rest. Atreya’s Padapatha^^ of the Taittiriya-Saiphitfi is so crude in com- 
parison with the Padapathas of ^akalya and Gargya that Keith is inclined 
to date him even earlier than .^kalya.*'' 

The great et}nmologist Yaska is to be placed somewhere after f^kalya 
and Gargya whom he quotes, but before iSaunaka’s I?kpratiaakhya which in 
its turn is quoted by Paijini. Yaska’s priority to the J^kpratisakhya is to be 
inferred, however, only from circumstantial evidence. There is no direct evi- 
dence to prove iSaunaka’s -or even Piujini’s— posteriority to Yaska. 
The words padaprakjtih. satjthitd occurring both in the Nirukta®-’ and 
(in the reverse order) in the PkprSti^khya” can of course prove 
nothing as to their relative chronology, though Max Muller®® asserted 
that Yaska was here simply quoting the Prati^akhya. Similarly, the Sutia 
parah samnikftrxafy satphita occurring both in Paijini and the Ninikta is value- 
less for chronological purposes. Yaska indeed presui>poses the science of 
grammar when he says that etymology should not be taught to non-gramma- 
rians ; but that cannot prove his posteriority to F^jjini, for both the works 
of Yaska and Panini are the final results of pre-existing traditions. Yadia 
might have had in view the grammars or the grammatical science of the pre- 
PSijinean era. Nor does Paiiini's teaching the formation of *he name Yaska®' 
prove his posteriority to Yaska the etymologist. Yet, in pursuing the history 
of Indian grammatical thought one is forced to admit Yaskaj’s priority not 


30. A Histmy of Vfdic Literature (Hindi), Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 154. 

31. Padalrara Atreya is mentioned already in Baudh. Gp S. Ill, 9.7. 


32. 

TS. — ^translation, Introd., p. 30. 

33. 

I. 17. 

34. 

II. 1. 

35. 

Introd. to IJkpratiSakhya, p. 4. 

36. 

II. 3. 

37. 

Paa). IV. 1. 102. 
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only to F^ini but also to the F^kprati^khya. Chronologically it is import- 
ant to note that Sakalya must have been already dead when Yaska wrote, 
for he uses the perfect form cakara when referring to Sakalya. 

Yaska clearly distinguishes the four parts of speech — ^noun, verb, Upa- 
sarga and Nipata.*® The verb {akhyata) in his opinion chiefly conveys the 
idea of becoming {bhavapradham) . All the twenty Upasargas of the Sans- 
krit language are given by Yaska,®* and he divides the Nipatas into four 
groups, giving examples of each.^" Krt^’ and Taddhita'-' suffixes are men- 
tioned and illustrated by examples. The treatment of comiwunds by Yaska 
is however wholly inadequate. The different kinds of comix)unds had evi- 
dently not yet been differentiated in his time, so tliat he contents himself merely 
with the statement that they may be ekaparvan or miekaparvan (i.e. of two 
or more components) . It is extremely difficult to believe that airyonc coming 
after Paijini, though not dealing with grammar proper in the strictest s('.nse 
of the word, could have confined himself to such broad generalities. And It 
is hardly possible that Yaska intentionally refrained from mentioning Piiuini 
but referred to Gargya and other Vaiyakarainas in the famous passage ii5 which 
contrsists the views of the etymologists with those of the grammarians.^'’ 
In the abstmee of any compelling reason the benefit of doubt should there-' 
fore be given on the side of Yaska’s priority to Pfiijini. 

But compared with the preceding age Yaska surely marks a long step in 
advance. The technical terms lopa, upadhd, vakya, navddesa, sarvanaman 
and satfikhyd (nnman) are used by him already in the Paninean sense. The 
masculine and feminine are now called pnman and stri as in Pa,nini. The 
causative, dcsiderative and intensive are called kSrita, cHarsita and carkanta 
foreshadowing Paiijinean nomenclature. As proof of Yaska’s linguistic insight 
may be mentioned that lie had perceived that the first t in prattam is the 
fragment of a root. 

f^unaka, the author of the Ijtkprati^akhya (and Book V of the Aitareya 
Araoyaka) should have been one of the last pre-PSpinean writers on gram- 
mar. and his is certainly the earliest Pratisiikhya. It has to be borne in mind, 
however, that almost the sole object of the Pratisakhyas is to explain or ex- 
plain away the apparent or real differences between the Padai^atha and the 
Sanihita-text, and in this they start with the assumption that the Padapatha 
is the original {prakjti) of which the Saiphita is a modified form {vikrli). 
The Pratisakhyas are not interested in anything that does not directly or 
indirectly serve to explain the difference between the Samhita-text and the 
I^dapatha. Thus they have a gdod deal to say about Sandhi, accent and 
metre, but that is about all in them that can be reasonably included in a 


38. I. 1. 
41. I. 14. 


39. I. 3. 
42. II. 2. 


40. I. 4. 

43. Nir. I. 12-14. 
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purely grammatical work. Particularly for the ]^piati§akhya it is import- 
ant to note that its last ei^t Patalas are certainly later than the first ten. 

Saunaka's chronological position is determined by the fact that although 
both Yaska and Pacini quote the views of ^Sakalya, the quotations in Paijini 
are however such that they could not have been taken directly from Sakalya’s 
Padapatha but only from the Pratisakhya which presents in a systematic 
form the substance of Sakalya’s Padapatha.** Goldstiicker*® tried to prove 
that i^ini’s A$tadhyayi is older than the ^prti^khyya, mainly on the 
ground that Vy^i, also called Dak^ayaoa, who, according to Patanjali, wrote 
his Samgraha on tire Sutras of Paaiini, is mentioned in the Rkpratisakhya. 
But Max Muller*® rightly pointed out that the Vyadi mentioned in the Pra- 
ti^khya need not have been tiic author of the Saipgraha.** Limited as was 
the scope of 'Saunaka’s HJkpratisakhya, the advance in grammatical thought 
since Yaska as reflected in his work is truly enormous, though still far be- 
hind P^ini excepting in things purt4y phonetical. Over a hundred technical 
terms occur here for the first tinre according to Liebich,*® most of them na- 
turally pertaining to phonetics. The word vyanjana, which in Yaska’® means 
vis69atMt, appears here in tire sense of “ consonant ” as in later literature. 
Yaska uses the term upajana in the sense of PSirfini’s agama : it is significant 
that in the ^IkpratiSakhya agama (kcuis four times in this sense, but upajana 
only once. The a;:tlu>r once”" refers to Yaska, but only as a metrical authority. 
There is no trace of Pratyaharas and Anubandhas in the IjlkpratiMkhya. 

As none of the other PiStirakhyas can be proved to be older than 
Punini*'* they need not be. discussed here. A word, however, needs to be 
said about the Brhaddevata which, as Macdonell has convincingly demon- 
strated,’’® though later than Saunaka’s PkpratiSakhya, is probably older than 
Famini. The author categorically dadares”” : nakarmako ’sti bhdvo hi, na 
nama 'sli nirarlhakam, na 'nyatra bhavan namam, tasmat sarvat}i karmatah- 
This shows that tire author of the Brhaddevata as a grammarian belonged 
to the school of Sakalayana, who would derive every word from a verbal 
root. Like the previous writers he uses the term tnbhakti in the sense of 
finite verb-form and nominal case-form {namakhyatavibhaktisu) but in 


44. See Indian Culture, Vol. IV, pp. 387-399. 

45. Pdnuii : His Place in Sanskrit Literature, London 18t>l. 

46. Introduction to his edition (1869) of the BkpiSti^khya, pp. 20-21. 

47. Cf. also Weber, Indische Studien, V, pp. 106 ff. 

48. Einfukrung, II. p. 30. , 

49. VII. 13. 50. XVII, 42. 

51. Suryakanta however makes the strange assertion that “ in all the Sutras, 
that are found parallel in Bktantra and T^pim, the latter may owe a dd>t to the 
former.” (Introd. to ^Jrtantram, Lahore 1933, p. 40). 

52. Brhaddevata, Harvard Oriental Scries, Vol. V, p. xxii. 

53. 1. 31. 54. II. 94. 
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Paoini it signifies merely endings, verbal and nominal. He defines that to 
be a noun which takes the eight Vibhaktis varying according to number and 
gender,^"* and is the first to mention®* all the types of compounds known to 
Paoini- The number of Upasargas is given as twenty in the Brhaddevata,'^ 
and it is added that Sakatayana urges the inclusion of three more, viz. accha, 
srad and antar. Of the Nipatas it is said significantly that nobody can say 
“ there are so many ” of them.®* The grammar of the Brhaddevata is 
therefore in every way more .advanced than anything that was known before. 
Yet. compared with Point’s A§tadhyayl, it looks crude enough to earn for 
its author the compensatory advantage of chronological priority— which can 
be granted him all the more easily since unlike the authors of the Pmtisa- 
khyas the author of this te.\t was not pinned down to an inexorable tradi- 
tion in deference to which he might have felt compelled to ignore the gram- 
matical discoveries of his age. 

Then comes Paijini with his A§tadhyayi which Bcnfey®-’ described as 
“ the most comprehensiyp grammar of the richest language within the brief- 
est compass imaginable- or rather unimaginable.” Panini was bom in tire 
Athenian age of Indian history, when our forefathers fearlessly questioned 
all tliat was held sacred and mysterious from the beginning of times. This 
fast life— fast in the noblest sense of the. word — need not and could not Irave 
been of long duration, for the spirit too, like flesh, is weak. It is therefore 
misreading human nature to assume from the perfect technique displayed 
by f’^Tjini that he must have been preceded by long generations of plodding 
gratnmarians. Pa|i)ini surely had predecc5s».)rs, many of whom he himself 
mentions by name, but .dong with Pajoiini they all should have participated 
in the brisk intellectual life of more or less the same age which on account 
of its very brilliance could not have lasted very long. All things considered, 
ftliiini should be placed about 400 b.c. 


55. I. 43. 56. II. 105. 

57. II. 94. 5a II. 93. 

59. Geschickte der Sprachwissensekaft, p. 76. 



BUDDHISM IN ANDHRADESA 


By 

Mr. V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, M.A., 

University of Madras. 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law is one of our distinguished orientalists, and is 
pre-eminently a Buddhist scholar. This article on Buddhism in Andhrade^i 
is a tribute paid by its author to his versatility and scholarship. Buddhism, 
like Jainism w’as an all-India movement in the cejiluries preceding and sue 
ceeding the Christian era. There has been some dispute whether Buddhism 
was the earlier movement or Jainism in Andhradesa. We need not discuss this 
point here. Suflice it to say that Buddhism in Andhradesa may bo traced a:? 
far back as the third century n-c. if not earlier. Though we have several and 
rich remains of Buddhist monuments in tlie shafx^ of Stupas and Caityr.s 
throughout the Andhra country, still a good number of them are to be found 
in the districts of Guntur and Krsna. The earliest of these Buddhist menu 
ments in these districts is a stupa discovered at BhaUiprolu with the inscrip 
tions (edited by G. Biihler in Ep. Ind. II, pp. 323 29). Apart from the fact 
that these inscriptions take the history of Buddhism in Andhrade^ to thf 

A. ^okan times, — because the characters of these* documents resemble those of 
Atbka's inscriptions, they are of value to prove that during the third century 

B. c. several varieties of the Southern Mauryan alphabet existed. As Dr. Bill? 
ler very ably points out the Bhaltiprolu inscriptions show a system of writing 
which helps us to believe that the art of writing was practised in India for 
many centuries before the age of the Mauryas. 

Bhattipioju has been identified with Pratipalapura, about six miles from 
Repallc in the Guntur district. It is said that the stupa here enshrined a 
genuine relic (dliatu) of the Buddha. One of the inscriptions here refers io 
a king Kuberaka. The first inscription refers to the preparation of a caskci 
and a box of crystal to deposit some relics of the Buddha. In some inscrip' 
tions (III, V, VI, VIII) reference is rr^de to village committees and guilds 
(nigama) who have presented caskets, boxes of crystal and of stone. The 
tenth inscription in the stupa states that even women from Nandapura parti- 
cipated in the gift in memory of the Buddha. These documents at Bhattj 
prolu are an unquestionable testimony of the flourishing condition of the 
Buddhism in Guntur district in the third century B.C. Perhaps they may he 
dated earlier also. The religion of the Buddha had become popular and the 
public were anxious to contribute their mite to perpetuate the memory of the 
Bhagavan Buddha. The king, villagers, merchants. ^ama/]ias and women 
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all joined together in the common effort of erecting the stupa and enshrining 
the relics of the Buddha in boxes of crystal and stone. The antiquities of 
Bliattiprolu are preserved in the CJovemment Museum, Madras, except the 
casket which has been presented to the Maha Bodhi Society. (See B. V. 
Krishna Rao ; Early Dynasties of the Andhra Desa, p. 124, n.). 

The next set of Buddhist monuments come from Amaravati and Jag- 
gayyapeta. The Maha-Caityas in these places contain inscriptions with 
Mauryan letters. Burgess following Fergusson’s Tree and Scriymt Worship 
has elaborately studied the remains in these two places and puWislied the 
results t)f his study in the Archaeological Survey of South India, Vol. I. 
Amaravati or the ancient, Dhanyakataka about 18 miles west from Bezwada 
is a well known Buddhist centre in .Andhradesa. It had a huge stupa — (a 
.'tupa is only a large caitya)- with four gates, and dates probably from the 
second century b.c. Kxcept the fragments some of which are now in the 
British Musc^um, Fr^rgusson writes that not a vestige remains in situ of the 
central stupa at Amaravati. But it is inferred from the fragments tliat the 
dome must have been considerably big, the bas(> being about 162-1 feet in dia- 
ir.rlrir, and 40 to 50 feet in height. The stupa' was embellished and repaired 
wlionevcr necessary. It is tx'lieved that the ouler rail was erected in the second 
century .^.D. while the sculptures in the inner rail would be put down to the 
third century. 

A peculiar characteristic of these dagabas is the existence of five pillars 
ui each of the faces of the stupa. These are called Ayaka-Kambas. The 
r'ulor rail, <iuite an artistic monument, was formed of upright slabs about ten 
fwt in height above tlic level of the inner paved path with a number of cross- 
!>rirs carved with discs on Ixith sides. ITie inner rail which was about 6 fett 
in length was richer in its carving. ( Burgess : Oj?. cit.. ijp. 24-5). If we 
examine the sculptures of the outer rail, we have carvings of elephants and 
makaras generally. There are scenes of a king and his attendants, the queen 
holding her husband by the left arm, then a lion throne and behind it the 
bodhi tree. The men are seen wearing turbans and heavy earrings. Repre 
sentations of Nagas and Naga chiefs, of cliauri -bearers are common. What 
is very interesting is the flaming Tri§ula to which worship is offered. In front 
of the altar is the KrdukS or the sacred feet of the Buddha. In one plaa; 
there is a bodhi tree rising from behind the Trisula pillar. Men and women 
worship together, and the men invariably have a high head dress. Next to 
Svastika the trident symbol oft occurs on Buddhist sculptures. This sinnbol 
is the counterpart of Jyotir-linga in which form !§iva is worshipped. In this, 
as in several other things, like the Dharmacakra and Caitya, the Buddhists 
copied the existing Hindu models apparently to cateh the popular imagination. 


1. The Aiya-manjuSri-nmlatantra (VAI. p. 88) mentions that the stupa was 
raised over a relic of the Enlightened One. 
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Such things alone would appeal to the masses. Worship to the Paduka seems 
to be counterpart of the prayer offered to Vi§i>u-pada. 

Among other representations is the representation of the Bodhisattva or 
future Buddha coming frtwn the heaven of Tu$ita gods to be bom of Maya, 
the wife of iSuddhodana. There are some elegant sculptures depicting a battle 
scene, where elephants, horsemen and infantry men are seen. In some scenes, 
women are seen wearing heavy anklets and scanty clothing. Before we close 
it may be remarked that the architecture is distinctly wooden, though the 
use of brick in buildings is also seen. 

In the inner rail, the most remarkable are the Chakra or wheel pillars 
At the base of each is a chair with two round cushions and the footprints on 
the footstool. Over the wheel Gandharvas and other gods are seen. Below 
a Cliaitya pillar occurs an inscription (Burgess : Oj}. cit., p. 86); -a cliaitya 
pillar with a relic, at the south entrance ---the gift of the merchant Kuta with 
his wife, with his sons, with his daughters, with his grandsons. A number of 
Amaravati inscriptions are full of such gifts especially of private donors. 
These documents point out how not only institutions but even private fami- 
lies vied with one another in making gifts and enriching and embellishing the 
great stupa out of reverence for the I>ord Buddha. 

In a slab from the central stupa we meet with objects of Buddhist wor 
siiip. The dhamma cakra is prominent in what is called the central cf>mpart- 
ment. In front of the dagaba is the fivc-hooded snake. Below the dhamnw- 
cakra is seen tfie Bodhi druraa which is considered a symbol of Buddha’s vic- 
tory over Mara and his evil followers. On the footstool arc found the foot 
prints of the Buddha. This panel reminds one of the Buddhist triad— 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha. (Burgess, p. 89). 

These sculptures, generally speaking, are of varied interest. They depict 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and promote the legendary history of the 
Buddha. Among the images discovered were those which bear close resem- 
blance to the Maliiayana school. The figures, whether it be of men or animals 
bear marks of a distinct individuality and are realistic. We get some idea of 
the ornaments and dress worn in those early times and also a hint as to the 
domestic life of the people at large. There is no doubt tliat the fair sex 
enjoyed complete freedom and most of the gifts were made by the members 
of that sex, independent of the male members of the family. The Amaravati 
school of Buddliism continued to flourish for more than five centuries toge- 
ther and has left indelible marks of its prosperity. 

f 

The Jaggayyapeta stupa has the same tale to tell. It is at Betavdu. 
about 30 miles north-west from Amaravati. The remains of the stupa and 
the fragments of sculpture are allied to those which we deem as old as at 
Amaravati. The characters of the inscriptions on this stupa are of the 
Mauryan type and the stupa may possibly be dated to the second centuiy 
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p.c. Only dabs surrounding the base of the stupa were found. Not a frag- 
ment of the rail can be discovered. We do not meet also with elaborate 
carving though we see a makara here or two winged animals there. Burgess 
remarks that even these are in very low relief and of archaic type. Among 
them may be mentioned a drawing of a shrine with four pillars in front. 
The 4ripada is seen inside over which is found a chhatra or umbrella with 
two garlands hanging from it. There were the Ayaka pillars some of which 
were found lying bearing some inscriptions. One of them tells us about the 
erection of five Ayaka-pillars at the eastern gate of the Chaitya in the 20th 
year of King Purusadatla of the lk§v.aku line. Another inscription refers 
to an image of the Buddha done by Candraprabha, a disciple of Jayaprabha- 
cfirya who was, in his turn, a pupil of Nagarjuna. While the former may 
be dated to 4th century A.D., the latter may be dated to about 600 a.d. 
We cannot fully agree with these dates. Thus this monument had also the 
patronage of the stale and of the public for several centuries together. (See 
Ind. Ant XI, pp. 256-59). 

ShIPARVATA AND NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

Fa-hian (5th century A.D.). and following him Hiuen Tsiang refers 
to a sangharama on a mountain in the Andhradesa. The Tibetan books 
refer to the activities of Nagarjuna and his death at Sriparvata mountain. 
'I'he Puraijas like the Matsya Puraj.ia refer to 'Sri Pfirvatiya Andhras. Sri- 
parvata has been identified with Sn-^ilam by early scholars like Burgess. 
But the explorations at Niagarjunikopda and the Prakrit inscriptions there- 
from show that Siiparvata may be identified with Nagarjunikopda* No less 
fnan seventeen specimens of ayaka-pillars, all of which are inscribed, have 
ttcen discovered at this place and these documents have considerably increased 
our knowledge of Buddhism in Andhradeia. It is still a mystery why these 
pillars, which had nothing to do with the main structure, have been given 
so much importance. The term ayaka-Kambha, has not been properly inter- 
preted. We are familiar to-day with ayakkal in Tamil which are forked 
wooden thick sticks used as a support when a procession of god is taken out 
on the shoulders of pcc^Ie. At resting places these pillar-like sticks are used 
to relieve the bearers for the time being. I suppose this ayakkal is a remnant 
of the old ayaka pillars which adorned the main oitrancea of the ancient 
Buddhist stupa. 

At Nagarjunikopda there was a maha chaitya. On its east, north and 
the. north-west the excavations brought to light a number of monuments and 
the remains of other mcsiuments like the chaitya, stupa, stone pillars which 
ail indicate that once many buildings existed all round the main chaitya. 
Apart from the monuments of value, the inscriptions have shed new light. 
They refer to an Iksvfiku dynasty which ruled in south India. To this 
<lynasty belonged Madhariputa Siri-Virapurisadata. It was in his reign that 
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the various monuments in the locality were raised. His father was Vasithi- 
puta Siri Chantamula (see Ep. Ind. XX pp. 1-37) who is credited to have 
done a number of Vcdic sacrifices including the A4vamedha.. His son Siri 
Virapuiisadata was also a follower of Brahmanical religion but he was tolerant 
enough to allow his queens and other ladies to follow the Buddhist faith. 
In those days it is rather difficult to say that one was a Buddhist or Hindu 
in faith. Toleration was the order of the day. In a family one member may 
follow a particular faith and another member another faith and a third mem- 
ber a third faith. This is very well seen from the pages of the Silappadi- 
karam, the Tamil classic. 

It is therefore not surprising that a princess like Clulmtisiri who is called 
the uterine sister of Siri-Qiamtamula and the paternal aunt of Siri Vira- 
purisadata and who was the wife of Mahiitalavara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of 
the Pukiya family, a maliasenapat i -on this account Cluarntasiri holds the title 
of Maliatalavari— was a Buddhist. The cpigraphical records sliow that tl.u; 
great chaitya of the great Viiiara at Nagarjunikooda was founded by this 
lady in the 6th year of Siri Virapurisadata’s reign. She was alsr) responsible 
for other edifices like a Chaitya grtia and a stone maijdapa togetlier widi 
a cloister. The last building was intended for the use of the acharyas of the 
Apara Mahavinaseliya sect, and erected in the eighteenth year of Siri Vira- 
purisadata. By this time the reigning king had become the son-in-law of 
Cliamtisiri. 

In these pious foundations Cliamtisiri was hefixid by other noble ladies. 
One was a daughter of Siri-CIiamtamula and the sister of the reigning kiaif- 
She was also a mahatalavari. The second was the wife of Mahasenapati 
Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdachalikiremmanaka of the Hirapyakas. 
She was the donor of the fourth pillar. The tliird lady who had dedicated 
the fifth pillar was also a Mahatalavari. Yet another lady by name Malia- 
devi Bhatideva, who is called the daughter-in-law of Siri-Cfiamtamula, is 
credited v;ilh tlie foundation of a vihara. Apparently she was a arnsort of 
the Siri-Virapurisadata. Another vihara was founded by the daughter of 
Siri Virapurisadata as the inscribed pillar of KoUumpaluga would point out. 
She is said to bo a consort of the Maliaraja of Vanavasa, the ancient name 
for North Kanara. This is dated in the eleventh regnal year of Siri Ehuvula 
Charatamula, the son and successor of Siri Virapurisadata. The informa- 
tion yielded by the inscriptions has enabled us to reconstruct a history of the 
Ik$vakus in Andliradesa. 

Among the pious foundations enumerated in these documents, special 
mention may be made of two monasteries— Kulaha-vihiara and Sahara vihara. 
The donor of the fourth pillar calls herself as a daughter of the Kulahakas. 
evidently a royal family of amsiderable importance. Kulaha-vihara, as has 
been surmised by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, was the foundation chiefly dedicated to 
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the Kulahakas. In the same way Slhaja-vihara would be a convent founded 
by or for the Singhalese. This convent had a shrine and also a Bodhi-tree. 
There had been at this time frequent intercourse between Ceylon and Soutli 
India, and hence we see more of Ceylonese Buddhist influence here. Such 
flourishing edifices were found in ruins when Hiuan Tsiang came to India 
and wrote about them. Buddhism had definitely decreased in the Andhra 
country in the days of Hieun Tsiang. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Dr. Vogel happily summarises them for us. fl) The decline of South 
India’s trade w'ith Romo, which flooded the Peninsula with tlie Roman gold 
(2) the conquest of Sijuth India by the great mler Samudragupla {?>) tlie 
ii.« of Pallavas devoted to Brahminical religion (4) the rise; of Ch.ilukyas 
in the West of the same religious persuasion. One oflier cause may be the 
rise of a number of sects within the Buddhist community which must have 
considerably weakened tire harmony and coherence of the community. (Ep. 
fvJ. Opt. cit. ) 

Even in the inscriptions of Nagarjunikoijda thcie are a number of sects 
mentioned. Reference has already been made to the sect of Aparamalia- 
vinaseliyas. One scholar associated it with Maliavana Sala at VaiSali. The 
Mahfivari'isa (V, 12) and Dipavamira (V, SI) refer to the Pubbaselikas and 
'tl.iaraiH^likas, as the two subdivisions of the MaMsan'ighikas. It is said ti;ar 
t!;o Apara-selikas may be an abbreviation for Apara Maliavinaseliyas of the 
inscriptions. Or it may be that the raii chronicles of Qiylon record the two 
s?cts of PubbaMa and Aparasela, w'hich, according to lliucn Tsiang existed 
on the hills to the east and west of the then capital of the Andhradesa. 

lliuen 7'siang says : “ to tlie east of the city, bordering on a mountain, is 
convent called the Fo-lo-pho-sJu-lo or PurvasiJa. To the west of the city, 
leaning against a mountain is a convent called ’O-fa-Io-shi-lo or Avarasila. 
Tliese were built by an early king in honour of the Buddha. He hollbwed 
the valley, made a road, opened the mountain crags, constructed pavilions 
and long galleries, while chambers supportetl tbe heights and connected the 

caverns There have been no priests for the last hundred years.” (Beal, 

Bud. Records of Western World II, pp. 221-23). Earlier the Chinese travel- 
ler tells us that in his days there were about twenty convents vrith a tliousand 
prints or so. The Aparasila is the vvestem-rock monastery and the Purva- 
sila is the castem-rock monastery. Those who made the former as their 
residence were known as Aparasailas and those who made the latter were 
known as PQrva^ilas. The Purvasailas, according to Burnouf, are followers 
of Mahadeva, an early teacher (Int. a’ 1’ Hist. Du Bud. Ind. 2nd edition 
p. 398) . They were also known as Chaityikas. The Purva^ilas and Ava- 
ra,sailas were two of the five sects of the Mahasamghika school. 

Very early the Buddhist Church came to be divided into two schools— 
the Mahasariighikas or the school of the great Congregation and Mahastha- 
viras or the school of the great President. The Buddhist community in the 
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Andhradei^ were followers of the Mahasazhghika school. The three reroain- 
ing sects of this school were the Haimavatas. the Lokottaravadins, and the 
Prajfiaptivadins. A definition of all these sects cannot be attempted. 
Suffice it to say that most of them were local. There were several other sects 
also. The inscriptions at Nagarjunikoijda mention a sect Bahusutlya (Kli 
Bahusuttiya ; Sanskrit Bahusrutlya), besides Ayira-hamgha (Skt. Arya- 
sahgha), and Mahi^saka (Skt. Mahisasaka). Thus the collapse of Bud- 
dhism after seven or eight centuries of existence is due more to the split in 
the church leading to sects and subsects than any extraneous causes, which 
also contributed to its fall. 

The inscriptions give some more details of the Buddhism as prevalent 
in the Andhra country. It occurs in an additional passage that in the com- 
pletion of the great Chaitya, service was rendered by one Ananda who knew 
Dighanikaya and the Majjhima-nikaya by heart. It is further stated that 
Ananda was a follower of the Ary a sahglia sect whose scripture is seen to be- 
the Digha and the Majjhima nikayas and the five Matukas. 

Again the erection of ayaka pillars and stone pillars was considered very 
holy and ladies of royal family were invariably the donors. Tlicy did these 
for the attainment of nirvatja mainly and also for material prosi^erity e.g. 
Chamtisiri wishes for the longevity and victory of her son-in-law Siri Vira- 
purisadata. From an inscription in an apsidal temple it is seen that one 
Bodhisiri caused a number of foundations for the welfare of her family mem- 
bers. Tliis document shows the wide activities of the Ceylonese monks who 
carried the message of the Buddha to Kasfunir, Gandhara, China, Chilata 
(Assam?), Tosali, Aparanta, Vanga, Vanavasi, Yavana, Damila, Paiura, 
and the Isle of Ceylon. It is particularly to be noted that Buddhism was 
prevalent all over India about this time which may be roughly third century 
A.D. This proves further that not only royal ladies but ordinary female 
members who could afford to erect pious foundations associated themselves 
with the. worship of the Buddha. Add to this the two inscriptions incised on 
sculptures at Nagarjunikopda. It is tlic donation of a footprint slab by 
Budhi, the sister of a Saka Moda. If Saka is Scythian as is usually inter- 
preted by western orientalists, then it is significant in the sense that even 
foreigners like the Scythians embraced the Indian cult {Ep. Ind. Op. cit. 
p. 37) . 

There is a strong tradition that Nagarjunikor^a was the residence of 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Mahayana school. As has been already said 
the Tibetan tradition says that he ended his life at this spot. Further the 
name of the locality itself is a strong Vestimony. But what is surprising is 
that the inscriptions from this place do not make any reference to Nagarjuna 
at all. The late lamented A. B. Keith would place this ‘ mysterious ’ 
Nagarjuna in the latter part of the 2nd century a.d. His chief woxics are 
Madhyamakarikas and Suhrllekha, where the Buddhist doctrine is summarised. 
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(/I JHiitory of Sanskrit Literature pp. 71-2)' Hiuen Tsiang further tells us that 
Bodhisaftva Bliavavivcka lived in a OKMiastery on a hill at Vijayapuri. The 
identification of Vijayapuri has not yet been satisfactorily done. According 
to the Chinese travdler it was not far from the capital. Vijayapuri is only 
once mentioned in a record at Amaravati. According to the document of 
Bodhisiri, to its west lay the Sriparvata. In this place lived Bhavaviveka 
(Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 215). 

A. H. Longhurst who conducted further excavations at Nagarjunikooda 
was able to recover many lead coins, gold and silver reliquaries, pottery, 
statues and over four hundred bas-relief sculptures as magnificent as those 
from Amaravati. (Ind. Ant. Vol. LXI pp. 186f) . The ruined buildings 
are the remains of Stupas, monasteries, apsidal temples and a palace. These 
were built of large bricks measuring 20" X 10" X 3". The sculptures and 
statues were executed in grey limestone which resembles marble. On tjlan 
and in con-struction, it is said, tliat the Andhra stupas bear marked differences 
from those of the north. 'Pficy are built in the form of a wheel with hub, 
sjjokes and tire, all in brickwork with a dome over the stnicture. The dome 
was made to rest on a circular platform from 2 to 5 feet in height according 
to tlMi size of the monument, .'further sjxcial feature of these monuments 
i*: a platform on each of the four sides of the dome resembling an altar. 
!-arge monuments were provided with pillars. Five pillars varying from 
10 to 30 feet in height adorned every quarter and the total number was 
twenty. These are the ayaka-pillars to which a reference has already been 
made. (Ibid). 

In the sculptures two kinds of stupa are dei)icted and decorated partly 
with stone slabs and partly witli plaster ornamentation. In decoration they 
resemble the stupas of Gandhara and this shows mutual influence between 
South India and Gandhara. The chief scenes in the sculptures portray the 
five miracles in the life of the Buddha. These are the Nativity, Renunci- 
ation, Sambodhi, First Sermon and Deatli. 

'I'he diameter of the great stupa at Nagarjuniken^da is 106 feet and its 
total height excluding the tee about 80 feet. The Ayaka plaforms are 
22 X 5 feet. The stupa was surrounded by a procession path 13 feet wide 
and enclosed by a wooden railing resting on brick foundations. The stupa 
consisted of 40 chambers. Originally a plain structure, additions were made 
later on. Perhaps the Ayaka pillars were added in the second century aj>. The 
monument was a dhatugarbha or a shrine containing a relic, and not a 
memorial stupa. Hence the name Mahicaitya. (Ibid.) 

It may be concluded that with the decline of the rk^vakusi. Buddhism 
began to decline in the Andhra country. By the time when the Visoukupdins 
fose to power about the begituiing of the fifth century a.d., it has ceased to be 
an active religion, though some monks continued to live and preach in some 
monasteries for a century or two more. 

24 
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By 

Dr. BENOYTOSH 3H ATTACH ARYYA. m.a., pii.d. (Baroda). 

Wlien Mm. Haraprasad Shastri published his Discovery of Living Bud- 
dhism in Bengal in the year 1807 he was ridiculed, and in scholarly parlance 
it was long known as ‘ Shastri’s lad Later, however, Buddhistic studies 
in Bengal progressed satisfactorily, and sevenil scholars took up the study 

of Buddhism - both living and dead in right earnest, and made much 

valuable contribution whicii revealed tiie political, cultural and linguistic 
history' of Bengal with a great wealth of detail. The name of the late Sara t 
Ch^dra J)a5:^Jiowe^ stands pre-eminent amongst scholars of Buddhism 
in Bengal. 

The results of these Buddhistic studies have been admirably sum- 
marised in the recent History of Bengal Vol. I published by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar. To-day, thanks to his efforts, we know a great deal regarding 
Buddhism in Bengal. We know, for instance, that there were celebrated 
Buddhist scholars wh{>sc fame spread beyond India, that there were Bengali 
mystics, Tantrics, Siddhas and magicians who made a name outside Bengal 
and that gifted composers of mystic poetry preached and popularised the 
esoteric doctrines of Vajrayana, and great Yogis followed complicated 
Yaugic practices. We further know that Btmgal produced in mediaeval 
times hundreds of Buddhist sculptures, which have been discovered, studied 
and identified. In fact, it now gradually becomes evident that there was an 
independent school of art and sculpture, which produced a large number of 
Buddhist images of w^onderful workmanship Ixjsides thousands of the most 
exquisite specimens of Brahmanical ones with a sprinkling of Jain icons. 

Dr. Majumdar's History gives also a survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of the vernacular songs of the early Buddhist composers of Bengal. 
The Buddha Gan O Doha revealed a large number of Dohas, or Bengali songs 
of the earliest times, although there is still some controversy concerning the 
date of their compfjsition.^ There are weighty reasons to show that these 


1. With apologies to the learned lin^ist I entirely disagree witli the findings 
of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and his associates regarding the dates of the authors 
of the Carydpadas. Linguistic evidence is not by itself sufficient to combat histori- 
cal evidence. Swtarak^ita’s date is certain ; since he did not refer to Sankaiacarya 
but to the earlier school of tlie Aupani^adas, his date as given by me in the Tat^ 
tvasahgraha is to be taken as settled. The date is 705-762 a,d. Santarak^ita b 
again connected with Padmasambhava, and incidentally, with his father Indca- 
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songs, composed by poets flourishing at different times, cover a period from 
the 7th to the 12th centuries A.D., but linguistic experts would place them, 
all in the 10th, 11th and the 12th centuries, or to be exact, 960-1200 a.d. 
These songs are no doubt Buddtust, and belong obviously to the Vajrayana 
and Sahajayiana forms of Buddhism, and are accompanied with a commentary 
in Sanskrit. 

The Buddha Gan 0 Doha was published in the year 1916 by Mm. Shas- 
tri. £md this stimulated subsequently a great deal of research in Bengali 
linguistics. The fact is worth repeating lest Mm. Shastri’s important dis- 
owery be altogether forgotten under the pnssure of re-editions, improved or 
critical editions, and reprints of the same book undertaken by the present 
generation of scholars. 

Besides these, the Sadhana literature of tlie Buddhists provided research 
Htdiolars with ample material for the identification of Buddhist images dis- 
covered in Bengal. The Sadhanamala published in the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series in the years 1925 and 1928 contained no less than 312 Sadhanas for 
tlie \vbrehip of Buddhist deities, and these not only provided material for the 
reconstruction of the Buddhist religious history of Bengal, but also gave al- 
most a complete account of the state of the Buddhist Tiintric literatutb in 
San.^krit, and details of numerous Tantric authors who were connected with 
Bengal, and prartis*.^ the Vajrayana form of Buddhism. 

When the SudhanamSld was published, I remember to have been faced 
with a volley of criticism on its editing methods and other shortcomings, in 
leading journals. As a rule, I never waste my time in replying to critics, as 
it rarely, if ever, contributes to human knowledge. The rage of criticism is 
now over, but I cannot state without a feeling of disappointment t!hat the 

bhuti, all of whom must therefore be contemporaries. In the second volume of the 
Tangyur Catalogue of P. Cordier is given a .succession of Gurus and disciples in the 
following order : — 

(1) Padraavajra, a. of Guhyasiddhi 

(2) His disdpte Anangavajra, a. Prajnopayavini.^ayasiddht. 

(3) His disciple Indrabhuti. a. Jiranasiddhi, 

(4) His disciple Bhagavatl Lak^ni or Labsmihkaia, a. Advayaaddlii, 

(5) Her disciple IJlavajra, o. Vyaktabtevasiddhi, 

(6) His disciple Darika, a. Oddij'anavinirgata Mahaguhyalattv^c^deMi 

(7) His disciple Sahajayoginl Cinta, a. Vyaktabhavanugata-tattvasiddhi 

(8) Olavajra’s disciple Pombi Heruka, a. Sahajasiddhi 

This list has neither been prepared nor concocted by me. It is there in the Tang- 
yur Catalogue for all to see, and has to be taken a.s a historical fact. No amount 
^ verbal jugglery can unsettle this fact. That this porampard. of Gurus and dis- 
dples is correct is proved by- the composition of the manuscript No. 13124 as pre- 
served in the Baro^ Oriental Institute. In this collection the original works men- 
tioned in the Tangyur Catalogue against these authors are included in their logical 
sequence. The whole succession should cover the latter part of the 7th and the 
whole of the 8th century. There seems to be no escape from this position. 
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Tibetan-knowing critics have not yet turned their attention to the construc- 
tive work of tracing in the Tangyur numerous Sanskrit Sadhanas extant only 
in Tibetan translations, and thus add to our knowledge.- 

To resume the authors of the Sadhanas were also the authors of tlie 
Caryapadas, and many of them were connected with Bengal. Dr. Majuni- 
dar’s History of Bengal, Vol. I, lias taken all these factors into account, al- 
though in matters of detail tliere may be room for controversy. 

Now it may be asked ; Can we proceed a step further ? I think at this 
stage it w’ill be possible for us to take a more synthetic view. 

First of all, let us see where the Buddhist images of the Vajrayana tyj-e 
were discovered. By this 1 mean only those images for the identification 
of which, a satisfactoiy Dhyana can be cited from the Sadhananala, or other 
equally trustworthy evidence can be adduced. Then let us find out where 
tliese images were most prolific, that is to say where they first originated in 
order to find out how and whore they migrated later. 

Tliis type of investigation has been made, possible by the admirable pro- 
duction of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, entitled, 'Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmankal Sculptures in the Dacca Museum ' published in 1929. His me- 
thods were followed by R. D. Banerji in his monumental work ‘ Eastern 
Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture ’ published by the Arcliaeological Sur- 
vey of India in the year 1933. The original, scientific and accurate work of 
these two eminent Bengali scholars have opened up new lines of investigation, 
and the historians of this country have reasons to be grateful to them for 
their valuable contribution. 

(hi referring to tliese works in addition to Dr. Majumdar’s Ilistory of 
Bengal, Vol. I we find that Vajrayana images and paintings are found in 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, parts of U. P., one place in central India. 
Nepal and Tibet. Among these AssanL Bihar and Orissa can be regarded as 
coming within the cultural influence of Bengal in pre-Muhammadan times. 
Vajrayana images, however, are not found in other parts of India, such as 
Madras, Mahara§tra, Gujarat, Kathiawad, the Punjab, Kashmir or even Cen- 
tral Provinces or Rajputana. Is it all a matter of chance that Vajrayana ima- 
ges should be found round about Bengal, and in those places whioh. wero 
known to have been deeply influenced by Bengal and Bihar ? 

Let us now examine more carefully the find spots of these sculptures. In 
Bengal proper, the following places and districts are known to have yielded 


2. For instance, Sadhanas for the following deitie.s still exist in Tibetan : (D 
Ralipriya, (2) Yal^natanati, (3) Kilikila, (4) Hariti, (5) Nagi, (6) Mandiari, 
(7) SubhagS, (8) Ratiragi, (9) Punjabhadra, (10) BhCtisundari, (11) Vimala- 
sundari, (12) Krwapi4aca, (13) Alaka, (14) Alagupta, (15) KliaramukiS, (15) 
K?uksu5ri besides many others. Even a bare description of their forms may be 
of great help in rect^ising un-identified sculptures. 
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VajraySna images which correspond mostly to the Dhyanas as given in the 
Sadkanamala. In this list, I do not think I have exhausted the place names, 
but it will certainly give a fair idea of the distribution of the Vajray^a scul- 
ptures throughout the country included to-day in the map of Bengal and 
Assam, which were together under the same administration until recently. 

In Bengal Vajray^a deities have been discovered in the district of Bir- 
bhum, Gauri (dt, Burdwan), Sagardighi and Ghiyasabad in the district of 
Murshidabad, Sonarang and Vikrampur in the Dacca district, Tipperah, 
Bad-Kamta, Paharpur, Mahasthan, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Malda, Sylhet, Bari- 
sal, Tripura State and the Chittagong district. 

In Bihar, Vajrayana deities have been found in Nalanda. Bihar Sarif, 
Patna and Gaya districts. Bodh-Gaya, Kurkihar. Hazaribagh, Patharghata 
(Bhagalpur), and various other small places. A g<XMi collection of these can 
also lx; found in the Patna Museum. 

In the United Provinces, Sarnath is the only important place where a 
number of Vajrayana deities have been found. Besides these, at Mahoba in 
British Bundcilkliand were found a few s{x«imcns of exquisite workmanship. 
These have been dcscrib<;d by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in an excellent manner in 
a six-cial Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India. Mr. Dikshit places 
these images in the 11th— 12th century a.d. on reliable palacographieat 
grounds. 

Buddhism being a living religion in Nepal and Tibet, Vajrayana images 
of all varieties are found in large quantities in these countries. When I visit- 
ed some of the Nepal monasteries in 1922 they presented an appearance of 
veritable museums of Buddhist images of a bewildering variety. But I have 
not come across old images of the Tantric school, and the majority of metal 
and stone images were of recent origin, mostly post-Muhammadan. Thus 
Nopal and Tibet are left out, since they have little to do with the fxigin of 
Vajrayana, and because they were markedly influenced by the Vajrayana of 
Bengal and Bihar. When the monasteries in Bihar and Bengal were devastat- 
ed, burnt and looted at the time of the Muslim invasion of Bengal, the priests 
ran away to Nepal with their sacred texts, their Vajrayana practices, and the 
images of their favourite gods over the difficult Himalayan passes to Nepal. 
Thus on the Vajrayana of Nepal the stamp of Bengal is strongly marked. 
Mr)st of the monasteries in Nepal according to their own traditions, originated 
in the 13th century A.n., and the Nepal MSS library contains a large number 
of manuscripts written in Bengali characters of the pre-Muslim period. It is 
also not difficult to prove that in the matter of Tantric Buddhism Bengal 
exerted her great influence on Bihar. That influence is manifested not only 
hy the Bengali scholars going over and teaching in Bihar monasteries, but also 
by the close resemblance existing between the art, sculpture and architecture 
of these two countries. Bengali Rajas often held sway over Bihar, and it is 
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not improbable that during the Pala times the Tantric rdligion permeated 
through this country. 

In Bcngai proper, Vajrayana deities of different types come in large num- 
bers from Vikrampur, Dacca, Tipperah, Faridpur, Rajashahi and to a certain 
extent from Birbhum. In other parts of Bengal only a sprinkling of such 
images is found. According to Dr. N. K. Bhattasali. Vahga and Samata'ta in 
Bengal were the two centres from which culture radiated to other parts of 
Bengal, in this particular case apparently through eminent Bengali authors, 
teachers, mystics and iwets belonging to Vajrayana. In the opinion of Dr. 
Bhattasali, Vahga included in the early days the modem districts of Dacca, 
Faridpur, Backerganj, while Samatata included the whole of the present 
Chittagong division and the plains of Sylhet and portions of the present Dircca 
and Mymensing districts. Can we take this Vahga-Samatata tract as the 
Home of Vajrayana? 

The celebrated author ^Intaraksita Ixlonged to Vahga, his birth-jhacc 
being Za-hor (mc»dcTn Sabhar in the Vikramapura Paragana).’ If this bad 
not been correct. Dr. Majumdar would not have accepted him in Bc'ngal 
history. Piven so is the case with Santideva or Bhusuku, Padmasambhava, 
D!pahkara-srl-jnana, and a host of other Siddhacaryyas, although Dr. Ma- 
jumdar will not accept them all in Bengal without a gmdge. 'I'hat many of 
them belonged to Vanga, Eastern India, Vikramapuri, .Jagaddala, Pupflta- 
vardhana, Pandubhumi, Somapuri and such like places in Bengal, is to-day a 
matter of common knowledge. 

If that be so, can we not assert that Tantric Buddhism originated in Vahga 
and Samatata ? At least tliat sliould be the legitimate conclusion of the find- 
ings of Dr. Majumdar in his voluminous treatise. Tlie Tantric Buddhi,sm or 
Vajrayana and its associations are so intimately connected with Bengal that 
we are tempted to hold this part of Bengal as the place of its origin. 

Vajrayana images arc found in considerable quantities in the Vahga-Sama- 
tata area, Vajrayana authors arc amnected with this country. Vajrayana 
paintings in Prajhaparmita manuscripts refer to Vajrayana temples existing in 
this country. Many of the Siddhas or masters of Vajrayana are amnected 
with this country as also many of the Vajrayana songs and their composers. 
This tract abounds in ruins of old Buddhist monasteries and cities. Dr. 
Bhattasali has also pointed out names of villages and towns in Vahga and 
Samatata which even to-day are of distinctly Buddhist flavour. Names of 
places like Vajrayogini not only have Buddhist associations, since Vajrayogitu 
is a Buddhist deity of wide celebrity* but also signifies its connection with 

3. Dr, Bhatta.sali has shown that Sabhar was a Buddhist centre of great anti- 
quity. He fixed : '' 7th — 8th century a.d. as the age of the ruins of Sabhar Icowf 
graphy, op. dt., Intro, p. vii. 
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Vajrayana because the word ‘Vajra’ in Vajrayogini means ^nya which is 
the Vajrayana term for the Ultimate Reality. 

While talking of Vajrayogini, I am tempted to refer to aAther pfoblem 
connected with the identihcation of Uddiyana which was regarded as a place 
of great importance in Vajrayana Buddhism. In fact, the Tibetans consider 
this as tlie place where Tantric Buddhism originated. Thus the identification 
of this place becomes a paramount necc^ssity. Mm. Haraprasad Shastri identi- 
fietl Utjfliyana with Orissa, and in my earlier days I used to take that identi- 
fication as correct. But later I found that the few details regarding IJddij’iana 
obtained from various sources, such as the Tibetan authors, Sudhanas, paint- 
ings, etc. do not harmonize in case it is identified with Orissa. Moreover, 
Uiddiyfma being Pitha should only be a small but vtry important place and 
thus cannot bt; identified with a big country like Oris.s;i. .\lthough uncertain 
myself, I suggested that the identification of this place may have to be, kxiked 
for in Assam because Uscldiyana ought to be near Sabhar in order to fit in 
with the story of §."intarakRita and Padmasambhava. Moreover, Uditliyana 
being the place of Iridrabhuti, a celebrated Buddhist author of tlie Vajrayana 
school and the father of Padmasambhava, m.ust be saturatt^ with not merely 
Buddhist but Vajrayana atmosphere of the SddhanomuUi, and also within 
reasonable proximity of the other old Pirhns like Kamakhya and Sirihatta in 
Assam. 

Uddiyaiia is often mentioned in Tantric literature, but it should parti- 
cularly lie noted that it is nientioned akmg with Kfimakhya, Sirihatta and 
Puniagiri in a group. In the Sddhmamdld it is mentioned twice in this man- 
ner. To all these four Kthas or sacred sixrts worship is made and flowers 
arc offered in token of reverence. These four Hthas are mentioned in con- 
nection with the worship of a violent Vajrayana deity, Vajrayogini, who, as I 
have shown years ago, is the same as the Hindu deity Chinnamasia, one 
of the ten Malravidyas of the Hindu Tantra which borrowed it from Vajra- 
yana. 

Again, in Professor Foucher’s list of Prajfiaparamita paintings Uddiyana 
falso spelt as Ocldiyana and Odiyana) is further connected with Marid, an- 
oTiter violent Vajrayana goddc'ss. The Sddhauamdld records that Oddiyana 
was also connected with the Sadhanas and worship of Kurukulla and Trailo- 
kyavasahkara. These are manifestly Vajrayana deities. According to Sddha 
namSld Sarahapa was connected with Uddiyana and Mm. Shastri informs 
us that he composed several 'Fiantric poems and wrote extensively on Tantric 
subjecte. In the Tibetan tradition/ Padmasambhava, Kambalaira, Luipa, 
Taillkapa and several others are cwinected with Uddiyana. But the most 
famous among them seems to be Indrabhuti, the king of Uddiyana, whose 
only extant work in Sanskrit ‘ Jndnasiddfti ’ is styled in the colophon as ‘ Sri- 
mad-OdiySna-vinirgata ’. This work is already published in the Gaekwad’s 
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Oriental Series as one of the Ttvo Vajrayma Works, which breathes an at- 
mosphere of Vajrayfina through and through. 

Under the circumstances the location of Uicil<Jiyuna will have to be found 
in a purely Vajrai^lna atmosphere, if not also in a Vaiiga-Samatata atmos- 
phere, but certainly not in Swat, I^ashmir, Kafiristan or Kashgarh or any 
other place on the slender ground of its inhabitants making ‘the acquaint- 
ance of magical formulas their (Kcupation Simply because eminent Euro- 
ix;an scholars have committed a mistake in identifying the place, are we in 
duty bound to quote it and repeat it every now and then, or support it with 
all the ingenuity at our command li> IK^rI^etuate that mistake ? It is exactly 
on such occasions that modern research becomes a source of danger to truth 
and science. 

Thus the location of Uridij'iana is still to bo searched for in Vahga and 
Samatata, which according to Dr. Bhattasali’s most wcll-considered opinion 
were the amtres of culture in Bengal in pre-Muslim times. Although it has 
not been possible to identify Uddiyana in spite of the efforts of the historians 
of Bengal and Assam, the search should by no means be abandoned. Per 
haps the old name has Ixx'n entirely replaced by a new one, and in that case 
the place will never be recognised for ojrtain in the future without further 
discover>' of new and relevant material. But one thing is certain : UrWiyana 
was connected with VajrayoginT, and who can say that the present village of 
Vajrayogini in the Vikrampur area is not spreading a mystic veil on the iden- 
tity of the ancient UqlKjiyana of Tantric fame ? Certainly the name of tlie 
village is peculiar and demands an explanation. 

I cannot say whether this identification is certain, but I am inclined to 
suggest it as very probable. We have instances where the original place names 
have been obliterated and replaced by the name of the deity installed in the 
locality. In Nepal, for instance, we meet with a similar example, and strange- 
ly enough, connected with the same divinity Vajrayogim. At S^ku on the 
top of a hill reached by a flight of more than a thousand stairs, there is a 
temple of Vajrayogim. In 1922 the locality was still known by two names, 
Safiku and Vajrayogini, although the first was rapidly going out of use. The 
hill where the Svayambhu Caitya was built is now known by the name Simbhu. 
In Bengal, the village where the Tarake5vara temple was built is forgotten, 
and to-day it is known by the name of the deity Tarakelvara. It is well 
known that the U(;liyas know Puri by the name of Jagadanatha. Examples 
like theste can be multiplied. Tne references in the SMhmamala make it evi- 
dent that tlie four PIthas, Kamakhyal Sirihatta, Purpagiri and Udidiy^*^® 
were specially sacred to Vajrayogini, and, very probably, at all these places 
the deity was installed in a temple. Uddiyana must have received the name 
of Vajrayogini. because of this temple. At any rate, this small village of 
Vajrayogirii ought to receive careful attention of both historians and expl<»ers. 
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Outside Bengal, people seem to have queer ideas about the Bengalis. 
People are heard to remark that the Bengalis are so very different from others. 
The name of Gau<i-'Viahg!ala still excites terror in the mind of the layman, and 
many still believe that all Bengalis are magicians. Further, it is believed 
that the witches of Kamakhya can turn men into small little animals. Docs 
the Tantric Buddhism account for these and make the Bengalis different ? 

Many scholars have remarked that the Vaidya caste is peculiar to Ben- 
gal. This caste is not met with anywhere else. Has it any connection with 
Vajrayana or 'Hintric Buddhism ? Is Vajrayana in any way responsible for 
the creation of a new caste ? The Yogis, now called Jugis, are indigenous to 
Bengal. To-day they call themselves Nathapanthis— a pantha akin to Vajra- 
yana. How does it happen tliat the old strongholds of Tantric Buddhism— 
Dacca. Faridpur, Tipperah, Chittagong— are still the strongholds of the mo- 
dern Vaidyas 

These and other problems are there for the clever scholar to investigate, 
but in my mind there is little doubt tliat Vajrayana originated in Vahga and 
Samatata, and thence travelled to ffie rest of India. Vajrayana in Bengal 
must have brought in its wake several new and perplexing problems to the 
Hindu society, and it will be most interesting to know how they were solved 
in mediaeval days until the Muslim sword got rid of many of the problems 
altogether including those concerning the distinction between the Buddhist 
and the Hindu. 

Vajrayana is great, but we should know more, and Dr. Majumdar has 
made it easy. 
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In the wide range of his jiortraits of historical personages Baiia is un- 
rivalled by any of his aimix^ers. We have in the Harsacarita living pictures 
of historical jxrsonages from bejewelled kings, queens and princes to bark- 
clad ascetics and from polished courtiers to wild foresters. To illustrate this 
point, we may begin with Bana’s charming pim-pictiiic of the child-prince 
Haii^ when * he could just manage five or six paces with the support of his 
nurse*s finger * and ‘ could just utter a child’s first indistinct cries.' Illus- 
trative of the superstitions reigning even in high places at this time is the 
reference to the precautions taken to ward off from the precious child * the 
evil eye’ and the evil spirits. The Prince wore upon his head a mustard 
amulet, his form was stained yellow with goracann {scilL a bright yellow 
pigment prepared from the excrements etc. of a cow), his neck was orna- 
mented with a row of tiger’s claws linked with gold.^ Equally graphic is the 
picture of the boy Bhandi whom his father presented to court at this time for 
serving the little prince. The boy’s coiffure, his ornaments and his carriage 
equally Ixsixikc his high birth. Side-locks of curly hair {kflkapak^aka) in 
waving tufts {sikhanda) adorned his handsome head. He wore one earring 
of sapphire and another of pearl. A diamond bracelet was Ixiiind around 
his forearm. Curved bits of coral were tied to his neck-string. ‘ Though still 
a child he bore himself stiffly like a seed of the tree of valour.* - 

I^iually striking but more detailed is the picture of the two youthful 
Mahva princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, as they appeared when 
king Prabhfikaravardhana introduced them to his two sons to serve as lords- 
m-waiting. The elder Prince who was aged about eighteen years had a strik- 
ing physique. He was neither very tall nor very short, and was gifted with a 
hard frame, with slim shanks, thick hard thighs, slender waist, broad chest 
and pendulous arms. Ilis decorations befitting his high rank consisted of a 

* In the above C and T stand for the Har^carita ol Baiia, translated by E. 
B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 1897, while Kane stands for the Har^a-charita 
of Baoabhntta, l^chchhvasas I-IV, edited with an Introduction and Notes by P. 
V. Kane, Bombay, 1st ed. 1918. and Gajeqdragadkar is an abbreviation for the 
Harshackanta of Banabhatta. Uchchhvasas IV-VIII, edited with a Sanskrit oora- 
mentary {Bdlabodhim) by S. D. Gajendragadkar and an Introduction, Notes (cri- 
tical and explanatory) and Appendices by A. B. Gajendragadkar, Poona 1919. 

1. C. and T. pp. 115-16 and Gajendragadkar, Notes, p, 86, 

2. Ibid., pp. 116-17. 
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jewelled bracelet on his left wrist and a jewelled ear-omament. His bearing 
was marked by graceful motiiHis, downcast eyes and princely nobility. The 
younger brother had his breast anointed with sandal-paste and adorned with 
a necklace. He was as remarkable as his brother for his decorum, prowess 
and other qualities.^ 

It was not, however, always amid such happy surroundings that Buoa 
had occasion to describe royalty. Here is, for instance, a pathetic picture of 
Queen YasovaG as she issued forth fr^om her apartments on the journey to. 
the funeral pyre. Slie was dressed in vestments of death. Her body was w'et 
through recent bath. She was wearing two robes reddish brown with. saffron, 
along with her red veil. Her lower lip was tinged witlr the deep red of Ixitel. 
A red neck-cord hung btdwcen her breasts. Her limbs were red with moist 
saffron paste. A garland of strung flowers hung round her neck and reached 
her feet. She. was supported by aged w'omen, attended by great nobjemen 
and followed by aged chamberlains. She was bidding farewell even to birds 
and beasts and embracing tlie very trees about the palace.-* 

Coming to the gicat oflicers of State, wc may mention Barra’s striking 
description, drawn no doubt from life, of General Simhanada as he appeared 
when addressing Harsa in the Council-chamber about the coming campaign 
agttinst the Gaudas. Stately and tall, stubborn in frame, with straight white 
locks and hanging eyebrow's, with terrible visage brightened by tliick white 
moustache, with a long white beard hanging down to his navel, the. general 
bore the weight of his advanced years with ease. A veteran of many wars, 
he wore on his broad chest the scars of numerous wounds received in battle. 

‘ His very voice, deep as tire booming of a drum, inspired the warriors with 
thirst for battle.’ ® 

In the same context Bai.m gives an equally vivid description of the ele- 
phant-commander Skandagupta (evidently of an inferior courtly rank) whom 
Har?a summoned to his presence for getting the elephants ready for the com- 
ing campaign. When the king’s summmis came, he was surrounded by various 
groups of people employed in the capture, tending and training of elephants. 
(Bajja’s characterisation of these groups indicates actual experience of this 
arm of warfare. He mentions, besides elephant doctors, people carrying 
uplifted bamboos bedecked with peacock’s tails, elephant riders displaying 
green fodder, superintendents of decoys, rows of forest guards, crowds of 
mahouts displaying leathern figures for practising manoeuvres, messengers 
sent by rangers of elephant forests and so forth). With his stout arms hang- 
ing down to his knees, his full and pendulous lower lip, his long nose, his soft 
and large eyes, his full and broad forehead, his profuse curly dark hair, 
Skandagupta must have presented a striking appearance. Beneath an aspect 


3. C. and T. pp. 120-1. 
S. im., pp. 180-82. 


4. Jftid., pp. 150-51. 
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of indifference he enjoyed an air of command due as much to his own un- 
bending rigidity as to his master’s favour.® 

Another picture of a courtier in lower life is presented to us in the 
person of the chief dot)r-keeper Rariyatra who introduced l^lna into the king’s 
presence at the first audience, lie was a tall, fair, broad-chested narrtw- 
waisted man. lie wore a white turban and a clean jacket. As the insignia 
of his office he grasped in his left hand a sword with the handle thickly 
studded with pearls and in the right hand his burnished golden staff of office. 

* 

His waist was bound by a girdle ornamented with rubies, he carried on his 
breast a necklace of pearls, he had two jewelk^d ear-rings." 

In si> far as Baija’s pictures of ascetics and saints are concerned, we may 
begin with his remarkable sketch of Bhairavacarya as he looked when visit- 
ed by king Puspabhuti one early morning in his hermitage. Punctilious in 
his observance of the; daily ritual, he had thus early bathed, presented his 
eightfold offering of flowers and attended to the sacrificial fire. Ilis seat was 
ceremonially iiure. He was seated on a tiger’s skin on ground smeared with 
a>w-dung and bounded by a line of ashes. His appearance was sufficiently 
distinctive. He was just past fifty-five years and a few white hairs had ap- 
peared on his head. Ilis hair was tied upwards in a lump and was somewhat 
matted. The hair-line of his skull was giving way to baldness. A natural 
frown connected his eye-brows. He had very long eyes, a curved nose, nar- 
row cheeks, prominent teeth, hanging lips and tender-soled feet. His bosom 
was covered with very thick dark hair. His dress and equipment corresix>nd- 
ed to his sectarian ritual.. He was wrapped in a dark woollen garment in 
keeping with the colour approved in tlie Sivitc ritualistic w'orks. His broad 
forehead was marked with a line of white ashes. A pair of crystal earrings 
hung from his pendulous ears. He wore a bit of ainch-shcll on one forearm 
having an iron bracelet and bound with a charm-thread of various herbs. In 
hi.i right hand he sliook his rosary. Circling round him was an ascetic’s wrap 
of white hue. He had at his side a bamboo staff w’ith a barb of iron instirted 
at the end.'* 

Equally based on a living type is Basra's striking picture of Bhairava- 
carya’s disciple Thibha as he looked when first presented to the king w'ith 
a message from liis master. His physical appearance was sufficiently im- 
pressive. He was a tall fellow with arms reaching dowr to his knees. 
Though emaciated by living on alms, he appeared to be fat on account of 
the stoutness of his bones. His head was broad, his forehead undulating 
with deep wrinkles, his eyes were round and ruddy, his nose was slightly 
curved, one ear was very pendulous. The’ rows of his teeth were prominent. 


6. C. and T., pp. 189-91 with corr ; by Gaiendtagadkar, Notes, pp. 268 ff. 

7. C. and T-, Pp. 49-.'j0 with corr : by Kane, Notes, p. 124. 

8. C. and T., pp. 263-65. 
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his lip was loose, his jaw elongated by a hanging chin. His dress and equip- 
ment were in keeping with his profession. A red ascetic's scarf hung from 
his shoulder, his upper robe consisted of a tattered rug knotted above his 
heart and stained with red chalk. His right hand grasped a bamboo stool, 
his left held a yokepole resting on his shoulder, to which were attached his 
dirt-scraper and sieve of bamboo bark, his Join-cloth, his alms-bowl, his 
waterpot, his slipfiers and a bundle of manuscripts.^ 

In striking contrast with the description of Bhairavacaiy^a given above 
is Sana’s sketcli of the Buddhist teacher Divakaramitra as seen by Harsa in 
his hermitage in the Vindhya forest. The contrast reflects the difference 
between the cold hard formalism of the Sivitc ritual and the Buddhist spirit 
of universal benev()lence. Divakaramitra, as we learn from the context, had 
been a leading Brahmana teacher before he abandoned the Vedas for Bud- 
dhist teaching. The change of creed apparently lent a touch of greater 
earnc!stness and more cosmopolitan sympathy to the teachers personality 
and character. At the time of Harsa's visit he. had around him disciples of 
various lands and of the most diverse persuasions. (The exhaustive list 
given by the author which may be amsulted in the original, was evidently 
chawn up to emphasise the cosmopolitan character of the teacher’s pupils), 
tn words reflecting the intensely scholastic atmosphere prevailing in the 
teacher’s hermitage, Bana tells us that all his disciples were ‘diligently fol- 
lowing tlieir own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving 
them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and explaining.’ What is 
more, even the birds and beasts of the hermitage, says the author with fine 
poetical conceit, resjxjnded to the Buddhist teaching and religious practices. 
(The striking similarity of the above account with Hieun Tsang’a descrip- 
tion of his experiences at Nalanda further corroborates our view that Baija 
must have drawn his picture from conlemparary life). Very characteristic 
of the quietist teaching of Buddhism was the pose of the saint at the time 
of the king’s visit. Upon him waited some tame tigers, near his seat sat 
undisturbed some lion-cubs, his feet were licked by some deer. On his left 
hand was perched a young dove eating wild rice. His right hand poured 
water on a peacock standing near or strewed grains of rice for the ants. The 
very dress and appearance of the saint betokened his liumility. He was 
clad in a very soft red garment, his gentle bright eye was bent down in humi- 
lity. He was, as the author sums up in well-chosen words, one * whom 
Buddha himself might well approach with reverence, Duty herself might 
worship. Favour itself show favour to, Honour itself honour. Reverence it- 
self revere.'^^ ^ 

We may, lastly, refer to Baoa’s account of the Sahara youth Nirghata 
(Sanscritised no doubt from the vernacular name) whom Hai^a met in the 


9. im., p. 86. 
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Vindhya forest, as illustrating the tyije of aboriginal hillmen inhabiting that 
region down to our own times. With a true eye to the aboriginal . rule of 
relationship through females, the author introduces the youth as the sister’s 
son of a general of the .§abaras. His physical features were distinctive of 
the well-known aboriginal type. His dark forehead was furrowed with an 
involuntary triple frown, his bleared eye with its scanty lashes had a natural 
red lustre, his nose was flat, his lower lip thick, his chin low, his jaws full, 
his forehead and cheek-bones projecting, his neck a little bent down while 
one-half of Iris shoulders stood up. He had of course enormous physical 
strength. His brawny chest, we, are told, was expanded by the constant 
exercise of bending the bow, his pair of arms was long, he had a thin belly 
but prominent navel, his brawny and fleshy tliighs contrasted with his thin 
waist. He was of course a famous hunter. Though no mention is made 
of his dress which must have bet-n of the scantiest, his irersonal get-up and 
ornamentation are described with minute accuracy and correctness in detail. 
His hair, we are told, was tied high above his forehead with a coil of dark 
creeper, he wore a tawny crystal earring which was coloured green with a 
parrot’s wing used for ornament. On his forearm he wore a tin armlet deco- 
rated with white beads; its back was covenxi with a bundle of roots (sup- 
posed to be an antidote against ixrisons) which were fastened with bristles 
of boars. His formidaWe loins were guarded by a sword of which the end 
was anointed with quicksilver and the handle was made with polished horn ; 
its sheath was adorned with spotted skins of snakes. The quiver he wore on 
his back was made of bear's skin and contained arrows with crescent-shaped 
heads. It was wrapped round his body with a spotted leopard’s skin. On 
his left shoulder rested a formidable bow adorned with profuse pigment of 
peacock’s gall, the sinews being fastened with tough roots of trees. From 
his stout arms was suspended a dead hare with its head hanging downwards. 
A freshly killed partridge was strung at the extremity of his bow.‘‘ The 
author’s ac(|uaintance with the Vindhyan aboriginal type is again illustrated 
in his vivid picture of the Sahara General Matamgaka in the Kadamban.^^ 

A keen observer of different contemporary types, Baija could not but be 
impressed with the regional differences among his countrymen. In a remark- 
able passage prefacing a long list of kings who came to a tragic end through 
overconfidence or carelessness, we are told, ‘Thus do notional types vary 
like the dress, feature.s, food and pursuits of countries, village by village, 
town by towir, district by district, continent by continent and clime by dime.’ ** 
A striking illustration of this statement is furnished by Bfiija’s reference to 
the different propitiatory ceremonies resorted to at the time of PraWiakara- 
vardhana's illness. There we are told of a Dravidian who was preparing to 

11. C. and T.. pp. 230-32. 12. Ed. P. L. Vmdya, pp. 29-31, 

13. C. and T.. p. 192. 
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solicit the vampire with the offering of a skull, while an Andhra man was 
holding up his arms like a rampart (or according to another reading, was 
exhibiting the entrails of a sacrificed animal) to conciliate the dreaded 
goddess (For purpOvSC of comparison reference may be made to 

the remarkable picture, or rather caricature, of the old Dravida ascetic at 
the temple of Candida in B^a's Kadamban'^). 


14. Ibid., p. 135. 

15. P, Vaidya, pp. 226>8. 


VEDIC CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHERLAND : A STUDY 
IN THE PRTHVf SUKTA OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 

By 

Dr. VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA, m.a., ph.o. 

HTcW ^ I 

Feelings of attachment and love for the place where one is born are 
natural in man. This love develops as with the growth of years he begins 
consciously to realists the impr^rlance of the land of his biith for his earthly 
existence. The love for the place mriy at first be confined to a single village, 
town or district, but by the gradual lapse of time this horizon extends to the 
whole territory which forms the cradle land of all men having a common 
past. 

Patriotism, as the feeling of love for one’s country is called, must have a 
physical material basis to love and work for. It cannot hang in the air on 
tfie peg of mere idealism and sentiment ‘The possession of a common 
fatherland is preliminary to all national development, the growth of a com- 
mon language, a people’s literature, common traditions, common culture, 
which all put together have a marked distinctive individuality which should 
be presc^rved and independently developed as a valuable cultural unit.* In 
order that men may evolve a distinctive civilization, culture and religion, it is 
necessary that they should possess some common abode which they can call 
their own. That serves as a nucleus round which gather the formative forces 
which weld together the diverse elements and factors of life directed to one 
common goal. 

The Aryan forefathers were able to evolve a great civilization when they 
permanently settled down in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, Here 
they found a physical basis of settlement, a land which they could love and 
worship, and for which they sang immortal songs in praise and reverence. 
These noble utterana^s have been preserved to us in ^he Prthvl Sukta, 
Ka^rfa XII, Sukta 1 of the Atharvaveda, which embodies some of the finest 
poetry that flowed from the heart of the Vedic singers. The patriotic 
effusions of the Vedic bard bear the characteristic stamp of Indian culture 
and are cast into the distinctive mould ^of the Indian religious ideas. The 
motherland is loved not only for its material wealth comprising the botanical, 
zoological and mineral wealth that it contains but also for the moral and 
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^iritual ideals en^rined in the hearts and lives of its noble sons. The poet 
has taken note of both the physical and the spiritual ties that bound the 
people to their land. 


Geographical Unity 

The ancient Sanskrit literature gives evidence to show that the early 
inhabitants of the country had a perception and a consciousness of the 
geographical unity of the land which they had made their own. Their 
geographical horizon unfolds and expands in ever wider circles till it com- 
prises the whole country. Starting from the limited extent of Brahmavarta, 
this consciousness finds expansion into Brahmat^idesa, Madhyade^ and 
Aryavarta between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and lastly into the sub- 
continent of Bharatavarsa. This last appellation has reference to the 
supreme achievement of some kind of colonisation extending across the vast 
expanse and the entire stretch of the country which was looked upon not 
merely as a geographical unit, but also as a political unit under the sway of 
one king, be he Bharata, A^ka or someone else. As Dr. Mookerji has put 
it : ‘ The territorial synthesis had shown itself into political synthesis 
'Ihe geographical data furnished in the river-hymn of the IJgveda shows that 
the Aryans at one time knew the Indus with its five tributaries, the Ganges 
and the Jumna. With the occupation of more land the geographical horizon 
extended, and the later works like the Manu-Smrt*. the Mahabharata, the 
Puraijas, and the Artha-Sastra of Kaufilya testify to this expanded consci- 
ousness in resiiect of the land. The spirit of the river-hymn echoed forth 
in the couplet of the Purana in which the poet includes even the names of the 
two southern rivers, the Godavari and the Kaveri. The subsequent location 
of the seven cities, the seven mountains, the twelve Sivapilhas, Devipithas 
and tlie Viaju-pithas, affords proof that belief in the territorial unity of the 
country had asserted itself in the popular mind on quite a broad basis. The 
diverse elements appertaining to the land were gradually fusing and merging 
in one common bond, the basis of which was the common country. This 
feeling, though not always apparent, made itself manifest when questions 
involving the Indians and the non-Indian foreign tribes touched the society 
in some vital maimer. 


Material Adoration 

The popular mind develops love for a thing in terms of material advant- 
age. The abstract notions of religion, philosophy or high moral principles 
do not go far in the mass mind. The Vedic poet expresses his love for the 
land by appreciating the value of itS material contents. He builds on this 
solid basis and gradually rises hi^er into the domain of finer thoughts and 
the higher things which affect our rdigious and spritual being. Accordingly 
he feels inspired at the sight of the ‘health-giving dawn which brings new 
life and vigour with the rising sun 
25 
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verse 15), the ever-flowing fountains of crystal water, hi^ -peaked snow-ckid 
mountains and broad plains, the botanical.' mineral, agricultural, and zoolo 
gical wealth. He bursts forth into admiration for the beauty of the wonder- 
ful cycle of the six seasons with their r^larly recurring days and - nights. 
The importance of good rivers is recognised as great for the material pros- 
perity of any country, much more so for an agricultural country like India. 
* In her the streams distribute themselves in all directions, flowing uniformly 
without pause or interruption. This land of plenteous streams, may she 
sprinkle her radiant lustre over us.* arswnd » 

m fgpwt 3^3 H verse 9). 

The snow-peaked hills w'hich act as reservoirs to feed these rivers and 
the forests which abound in innumerable plants and herbs are possessions 
of inestimable value in which tlie people of a country take just pride. The 
Land is worshipped as the mother of many herbs ( 17 ) 

andihe repository of numerous potent drugs (qiqfdNt verse 2). 

Wealth in cattle is always considered a great asset and a veritable 
national wealth for any country. The poet rejoices to see the Land abound- 
ing in a variety of cattle useful for agriculture and dairy-farming, for sup- 
plying us with milk and serving as means of conveyatKC 
verse 5). 

The stock of animals in a country breeds on the soil in a very real 
sense like the race of human beings. The poet realises that the animals 
bom in this land are marked by the characteristic ‘snneir of the soil, and 
carry the stamp or the genus loci of the land of their birth ( qag: 

31^5 verse 25). 

As for the domestic animals, so tlie poet has a thought for the wil'd 
beasts of the forests : although ferocious and dangerous they are none the 
less ‘ children of the soil.’ He prays : ‘ motherland, may you protect us 
from the man-eating lion and tlie tiger, the jackal and the wolf, the stinging 
scorpion and the creeping reptile.’ 

The sight of the wide-stretching ploughed fields producing com ( irpn- 
i|?f verse 3), the increaser of vitality and giver of health 

(*4 ga verse 29), of paddy and barley in special forming the 

chief food of the people verse 42), profoundly touched the 

poet’s heart and moved him into a joyous song of love for the land. 

Again, his mind is lost in gratitude when he thinks of the enormous 
mineral wealth secreted in the bowels of his land, gold and jewels lying un- 
exposed in the coffers of Hiraijya-Vaksa, the gold-breasted mother. Who 
is there, even the most materialistic of men, that will not be moved with 
affection for the mother-land that holds out such temptations for her sons? 

Religious Basis of Love for the Fatherland 

Although the temptations of material gain help in strengthening one’s 
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love for his oountiy, that love will not endure unless it be estabiiahed on 
sound religious basis and actuated by hij^r principles of duty. Patriotism 
whidi is not enshrined on this noble pedestal of a universal moral order will 
only bring the Motherland down. None can afford to violate or depart 
from the moral law for any great length of time, either in an individual 
capacity or on a social scale. Our effort for the country’s prosperity ntust 
conform to moral laws. In the very first Mantra the poet has given expres- 
sion to this sentiment ; ‘ Truth, rigorous u ^i^l Law, dedicated Life, 
Penances, Knowledge and Sacrifice — ^these tl ustain the Earth.’ 

SgWIi: iMf I verse 1. 

Mere physical forms are dead, inert masses of matter. To inculcate a 
true IxMid of union with the spirit of the motherland we should practlise in 
life and thought higher virtues and purer motives. Truth should there be 
in the hearts of all the sons of the mother and their actions should bear a 
clear stamp of truth. One cannot ^grandise the motherland by re&urse 
to untruth, for truth is greater and must in the end reveal itself. The poet 
next thinks of the immutable Supreme Law that governs both matter and 
man and is the surest foundation to build upon as it will neither bend nor 
relax. EHk^a, or consecrated action, is the third virtue that gives value to 
our lives in respect of the country. A fickle-minded person will fly from 
difficulties : only one of determined thoughts will persevere to the end. 
Tapas or disciplined life and Brahma or true knowledge are surer founda- 
tions to uphold the country firmer than anything else. The Earth verily pros- 
pects with true knowledge. 

Tlic idea of Yajfia represents tlie great law of sacrifice, both in the in- 
dividual and in the cosmos. It is a characteristically Indian conception 
involving a communion between gods and men, a synthesis of the human and 
divine worlds as affecting a particular action. It presumes that the visible 
and the invisible worlds, gods and men, work together for the prosperity of 
the Land. Kalidisa amplifies the same idea when he writes that the king 
taxed the land for performing Yajfias, and Indra poured rain so that com 
might grow ; in this way the two sustained the two worlds by the reciprocity 
of their resources : 

^ »IT H r I TfTO 1-26). 

Tile Qta also repeats the age-old Vedic idea : From food are bom the 
creatures, rain causes production of food, rain is the outcome of sacrifice, 
and sacrifice arises out of action (III. 14). Manu also supports this cyclic, 
law : ‘ The oblations thrown into the fire reach the sun, the sun causes rain, 
from rain grows food, and food sustains all beings.’ (III. 76). 

The idea of Yajfia dominates the ancient Vedic literature, implying the 
Aryan point of view that the material welfare of man d^i^ds upon making 
friends with the different forces of nature. 'This Cakra or eternal cycle of 
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pnqiitiating divine powers, and of in turn being propitiated by them, revolves 
on to mutual advantage and is an important factor in sustaining this Earth. 
The connecting link between gods and men is fire, Havyavdk, as it carries 
the offerings of men to gods. This link is present everywhere, ready to 
receive the mite of our selfless offering at each place and time. It is in earth, 
in plants, in waters, in stones, in men, in cattle, and in the rays of the sun. 

( I 3T^5ci: 3^ ll verse 19. 

Another Mantra expresses the idea that the gods forever protect the land, 
without sleep and without falter ( qi ^ 

verse 18), and that great lord Indra made it free from enemies because 
he thought it to be his own ( ^ verse 10). 

The poet then soars to a higher theme, a still finer and nobler 
conception of the motherland. She is the object of his love and worship, 
not only because she helps in his religious performances, but because, above 
all she is the source of that immortal inspiration which has as its fountain- 
head the highest Being. Sons of the mother living thousands of years before 
were moved with the same divine spark of love for her as is exixjrienced by 
the generations of today. Love of the land is an immortal virtue tliat does 
not grow less or fade with transitory objects. Men may come and men may 
go, yet the heart of the mother and the hearts of her sons remain fresh for 
ever, because the source from which each draws its inspiration exists etern- 
ally in tlie cosmic mind or in the highest heaven over us. The inspiration is 
felt alike in the midst of men and in wilderness. The vitality, unity and 
splendour in the Rostra originate from the heart of the motherland : 

?rt i sqjjpi 

\ ?rr ^ ll verse 8. 

' She who was in the beginning submerged under the sea, whom the gods dis- 
covered with their prayers, whose heart, enveloped in truth and immortal, 
is established in the highest heaven, may tliat Earth bestow power and autho- 
rity on the Supreme Rashtra ’ (verse 8). 

The People and their relation to the Land 

The existence of a living race in a country attached to its mountains and 
rivers, sandy wastes and watered plains is a prerequi»te of history. The 
pec^ile mingle with the earth the feelings of their heart as they find the 
bounties of nature spread out before them for unrestricted use and undis- 
puted enjoyment. So the poet first viewed the Land as one exclusivdy 
meant for the Aryans, the Dasyus finding no place in her ( «riT 
verse! 37). She chose Indra of the Aryans in preference to Vrtra of the 
AnSryans. The singer visualises before him the picture of an India in which 
Aryan gods are worshipped, Aryan rites and ceremonies performed, and 
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the Aryan culture predominates, — that is, a veritable ArySvarta both 
in letter and in spirit. He visualises the descendants of Manu settled 
on the Land without over-crowding ^ *TRfRfH, verse 2) 

and prays : ‘ The extent of the Land should be stretch^ far and 
wide for us’. 35 55 I 5 R SftNt verse 1). ‘May we continue 

to occupy a strong central position in the Land.’ ( 2 ;% zfW jpaf ?ns 

^ ^ verse 12). ‘May we be established on unfaltering feet, and live 

unconquered, unwounded and unharmed.’ m 

verse 28 : verse 11). Proudly does 

his heart, as that of a son of the motherland, pulsate at being conscious of the 
rare privilege of being one with the pioneers in the great and honourable 
process of the first land-taking or land-settlement : 

3fld sim I spilqTsftJT SH^TORIT II 

‘Mighty am 1, superior on this motherland of mine. Conquering am 
I, all conquering, completely conquering in every direction.’ (verse 54) 
In this elevated consciousness does tlie great truth reveal itself to him : 

URTI 5^ 31? 3fsi5?ri: | (verse 12) 

‘ Earth is the Mother ; I am the son of the Motherland.’ 

India of the ix)ct had been the cradle of the Aryan race who for count- 
less ages had been in possession of her. ‘ She is the mistress of our past and 
future’ (ot qr verse 1). In the days of yore did 

our ancestors defeat tlie Asuras here apd achieve most wonderful things ; 

'’®rse 5). It is frankly 

admitted in this all-comprehensive hymn that tlie land is the home of diverse 
races, all enjoying equal liberties and rights, so that the diversity instead 
of proving to be a source of weakness only conduces to the might and soli- 
darity of the nation, 'fhe unifying influence of the potent vibrations that 
arise out of the motherland is enormous ( verse 18) 
and all differences of colour and speech without being the cause of mutual 
discord and animosity lose themselves in the concert of these forces. ‘ The 
land bears upon her, pec^le speaking different languages, following dif- 
ferent customs according to r^kmal variations. yields her produce to all 
without distinction in thousand-fold streams like an unfailing, unresisting milch 
cow : 

31^ feRft arfUT sinTT 1 

SIRT ^ 5?f II 

This unity and equality is emphasi^d in a very real manner when the poet 
speaks of the roads and hig^-ways of trafiSc being intended for the use of both 
the good and the evil, in perfect safety and freedom from the haunts of high- 
waymen and thieves ^ ^ Uf?) ^HFRT 

U verse 47). These blessings of ordered, just and peaceful 
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life evoked the grateful prayer from a heart overflowing with devotion : 
“May my aght not fail me with advancing age, so that I could have a 
vision of you O Motherland for many more years to come with the sun as 
my friend.” 


The Eterrud Mother. 

The PiithAd-Sukta puts before us the Vedic conception of the love of 
country. Patriotism according to it combines religion, philosophy, mora- 
lity and everything else that is based on high principles of the spirit. It is 
here presented as a spiritual necessity, a thing indi^sensablc for the comple- 
tion of the law of the spirit. The Hindus lay equal emphasis on both matter 
and spirit, the outer and the inner man, the world celestial and the world 
human. He can view all things only in a spirit of friendliness with heaven 
that is in strict accordance with the laws of religion and morality. The 
Hindu mind is accustomed to think of earthly prosperity as bound by moral 
and religious laws. The poet while appreciating the beauty that is in the 
material splendour of the land, penetrates to the essential truth or Dharma 
that upholds her. ‘ She is supported by Dhaima ( verse 17). 
and flxed on the stable rock of Truth, Law, Discipline, Knowledge and 
Sacrifice: fUxTgsf 3ip *Rt: gMf 1st mantra). 

Well establi^ied on this steady foundation verse 26). the 

Motherland lives for all times She was there before the Aryans 

came to be in possession of her, and she shall ever be there even if the 
whole race were to forget her. Prior to her discovery both in the nooral 
and material sqiheres she was submerged beneath the waters of the ocean 
verse 8) as a big mass of dust ( ts T fi taf lem , verse ). 
But when the great P§is concentrated upon her with their miraculous powers 
of thou{|^t, she assumed form and became manifest as a lonng, inspiring 
mother : (iqt verse 8 ; wrse, 59). 

This form is revealed only to those who are Mateman, i.e. whose hearts are 
consecrated with the true devotion due to a mother. 

A living reality for those who realise her, she is otherwise a mere gyrat- 
ing orb devoid of the lustrous beauty which mind alone cresdes. The man 
who has obtained this wondrous vision of the motherland is her true son, 
worthy of tlie title Matrmdn. His own land as compared to the vast globe 
didtered under the sea is very small, but she is for him the ^itome of the 
world, the whole Pfthvi. He loves her without bdng exduaive, his heart 
opens out in wide embrace to wdoome all living beings. 

Besides discerning the spiritual ba^ of patriotism, the beautiful outer 
form of the Motherland is a thing to be praised and adored for its own sake. 
The charm of the concrete form is in no way less fasdnating to the poet He 
loves his country with a deep passionate love, sinpng the praises of her 
Bwtnrtains ( ), rivers ( sntr: ), Plains verse 2), forests^ animals 
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and minerals. These things invest the Land with beauty and value. Fixed 
permanently in, their places, they provide us with contour lines for making 
immortal the traditions of our ^rious past and for giving concrete touch 
to our historical associations. 

The poet next ^)eaks of the Land as the supplier of all our wants. Our 
food, water and every other article of human necessity comes out of the land, 
and therefore she is the natural object of devotion, not only of those who 
can take a philosophic view of things, but also of those whom material temp- 
tations alone can coax into love. The motherland is worthy of our choicest 
epithets, she is and the container and sustainer of all. 

Again the Land is thought of as the nursery of the race. It is the home of 
many tribes ( qilT *1RUI: verse 15) speaking different tcaigues following 
different customs ( verse 45). 

but all enjoying equal right of debate in assemblies, gatherings and councils 
qT: H*ll 1 ^ ^ % I verse 56). The highways 

are spoken of as thoroughfares thrown open for public use, without 
restriction and distinction ( ^ ^ qwn^ si^ SRUIUI:, 

verse 47). Every son of the mother is equally dear to her; she has to be 
the last resting place, both of the good and the evil, ( 
verse 48). 

This represents the essence and the highest ideal of tolerance prescribed 
for civic life. Its practice resulted in phenomenal amity between tire diverse 
elements constituting the body-politic of the Hindu society. The different 
forces were welded together into a wide social system the members of which 
closed up their ranks in peace and in war and with one battle cry of beating 
drums they advanced, the descendants of Ila and the descendants of Manu, 
against a common foe. ?PPft 5 * 5 ^:,verse 41.) 

The motherland is also considered worthy of adoration as the place 
where our religious performances are carried out, the seat of resplendent 
national altars and sacrificial stakes, the abode where the thread of worship 
is spun out : 

2PE*lt ^ cl?# I 

Jiwi gw 3n|?W l W « 

verse 13 

This is a picture of the characteristic Vedic society, a cross-section from an 
age when Yajfia was the nucleus of social, religious and intellectual expression. 

Finally we may say that the land is the mother of all beings, she is verily 
the great mother— ‘Afagna Mater ( the giver of all that is wanted 
for the mind, body and soul. Only those who cherish such worthy feelings 
can love the Land with upri^t consciousness of her true greatness. Pure 
devotion, selfless and true spirit of service are pre-requisites of affection 
due to a mother. Those who have them they alone can serve the mother- 
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land. She made herself manifest for those who have this feeling. A true son 
wants that others also should render worship to his mother like him, and so a 
true patriot refrains from speaking or thinking ill of other countries. To those 
who have the eye of discernment the land is a spiritual entity ; to others it 
is a mere clod of earth, without inspiration, without charm, without life. As 
the poet puts it in his own inimitaWe way : ‘ O Earth, thy smell permeates 
every man and woman, the youth and the maiden, the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras : make me fragrant with that smell.’ (Verses 24, 25). 

We have seen how the Vedic poet starting from the appreciation of the 
natural scenery of the Land described her as the supplier of material wants, 
the abode of his religion, the cradle of his race and finally the inspiring mo- 
ther of his countrymen. Love based on gross earthly things can disappear 
with the loss of those things. If any body were to love his country because 
it supplied him with wealth, that love would cease with his poverty. B'ut 
patriotism rooted in the values of the spirit lasts much longer. Tagovc has 
said in a kindred strain : 

“ I love India, not because I cultivate tlie idolatry of geography, not 
because I have had the chance of being born in her soil, but because she has 
saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illumined consciousness of her great sons, ^4 URipfFd Brahma is 

Truth, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is infinite.” 

When in moments of spiritual exaltation gross worldly possessions cease 
to interest us, and material values no longer have their attraction, then also 
love of the Land waxes deeper and gains inspiration from our innermost 
ennobling thoughts. That is the sign of the higher culture of the soul. We 
then feel : May our I.^d, herself prospering, make us also prosper : 
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One very striking fact about the history of paix?r making in Nepal is the 
high degree of tceimical excellence achieved in it by the country at a remark- 
ably early age. At a time when Furoix; was raking her brain to iind out the 
secrets of cheap paper witli a view to meeting the growing demand for it 
among tlu;: civilised nations, Nepal had already learnt the art of transforming 
wood-pulp into paper and was flooding the Gangetic valley with an extensive 
supply of a very cheap writing material. 

It is not easy to answer the question as to how and when the art of 
paper making was iniroduced in Nepal. Those in whose opinion the art 
was brought to India by the Mughals are inclined in favour of fixing a post 
Mughal date lor this evxriit. But there are a^rtaiii difliculties in the way of 
accepting this theory, 'fhe researches of Sir Aurcl Stein have definitely esta- 
blished that the industry was in a flourishing state in China and Central Asia 
as early as the 2nd century o.c.‘ Keeping, as India did in very intimate 
contact with thcsc^ places, it seems highly unlikely that she could be com- 
pletely ignorant of the art. There is one piece of fxisitive evidence which 
shows that paix^r was in vogue in India long bi'fore the arrival of the Mughals. 
A ‘ letter -writer ’ by king Bhoja of Dhara proves its use in the Malaya country 
at least as early as the 11th century.'- The earliest Ms. found in India cannot 
be dated later than a.d. 1223-4.' Even assuming the theory of ‘Mughal 
origin * as true it will bo diificult to prove any direct connexion between the 
Nepal papier and the Mughal Court The. special process by which the 
Nqmlese produced their paper seems to have bomo so little affinity to that 
follow^txi in Kashmir and the P\injab, the two places where imperial patro- 
nage bore fruit, tliat it will be more to tlie point to trace the source of the 
Nepalese technique elsewhere than in the Delhi Court. 

Is it not plausible that she derived her art directly from any outside 
pieople? We need only look at the peculiar ethnical, physiographical and 
pHilitical circumstances which determined the cause of her history and we 
shall cease to be struck by tlie suggestion. Ethnically and temperamentally 

1. The oldest existing paper found by Stdn is in the form of State-documents 
relating to the occurrences in the years 21-137 A.D. and apparently contemporary 
with the latest of these events. (Vide ‘ Invention of Printing’ by Carter, p. 96). 

2. R. L. Mitra’s Notes, Gough’s papers 16. 

3. Buhler-— Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat etc. 1. 238 no. 147. 
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lier people bears a closer resetnUance to the Chinese and the Central Asiatic 
races mther than Indians, and her religicm and arts bear deep Chinese and 
Central Asiatic impresses. Poised on natural bastions of the Himalayas, 
entered only by a few tortuous mountain losses, Nepal remained untouched 
by the main current of events that shaped the general history of India. But 
forming the southern extremity of a natural thoroughfare that penetrates into 
the heart of China, she could not maintain her isolation from that country, 
and to the consitant intercourse with China must be attributed the general 
character of Nepalese arts and crafts. We have it from history that the 
establishment of Buddhism in China almost synchronised with its decline in 
India. It is rally natural that Buddhist Nepal turned to the celestial Empire 
for religious and aesthetic inspiration. The succeeding centuries tended still 
further to narrow the intercourse between the valley and the Hindustan, until 
finally in 1204 a.». the disused doorway was hermetically sealed by the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal and Bihar. From this time, religiously and 
aesthetically Nepal ceased to have any sympathies with India and became 
more closely attached to China. Must we then wonder if it be suggested 
that it was from China that paper made its way into Nopal ? Strangely 
enough Mr. B. H. Hodgson whose writings on Neiial may bc; regarded as 
authentic is inclined to favour this view. ‘ 1 conjecture,’ he says in his ac- 
count of the Nepalese paper, ‘ that the art of liaper-making was got by the 
CiS'Himalayan Bhoteahs via. Lhasa from China,* a paper of the very same 
sort being manufactured at Lhasa : and most of the useful arts of these re- 
gions having flowed upcai them through Tibet from China : and not from 
Hindustan.' 

The same writer is of the opinion that the industry was established in 
Nepal sometime during the 14th century. Tlie reason which encourage him 
to form this opinirai may be summed up in his own words. Writing about 
1831, he remarks “the Nepalese say that any of their books now existent 
which is made of palmyra leaves, may be safely pronounced on that account 
to be 500 years old : whence we may, perhaps, infer that the paper manufac- 
ture was founded about that time."® But the fallacy in Mr. Hodgson’s argu- 
ment consists in his failure to recognise the possibility of the vogue of both 
palmyra leaf and paper at one and the same time. It is a well-known fact 
that the introduction of paper did not necessitate the disappearance of the 
palm-leaf from the field of writing. So the existence of a palm leaf Ms. at 
a certain date does not preclude the possibility of paper remaining in use 
before that date Moreover, assuming the theory of the Chinese origin of 
the Nqial paper to be true, it will be reasonable to place the foundation of 
the art rather in a period in which prants of contact between China and Nqaal 


4. Pol. O. C. ,13 Jany. 1832 no. 19. 

5, Pol. O. C. See supra. 
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were many and intimate than the 14th century when intercourse between 
the two countries had lost all its intensity. In view of the above fact we 
shall be quite justified in assigning the introduction of the industry some- 
where between the 7th and the 9th centuries, the very ireriod when Chinese 
influences impressed themselves most deeply on Nepalese culture and civi- 
lisation. 

We are however almost in the dark about the early history of the in- 
dustry. Dr. Campbell who resided in Nqial for ctmsiderable time asserts in 
one of his letters® written in 1837 that the local Pandits and other persons in 
tire habit of sacred writings assured him that “copies of books made on 
preserved Nepal paper, 400 years ago were still extant ; and that the material 
was in perfect preservation.” If any credence can be given to this, it must 
be admitted that thd industry of paper making was in a thriving condition 
in the 15th century. Even if we dismiss this piece of evidence as mere here- 
say account, we cannot possibly treat in the same way a testimony offered 
by Dr. Campbell himself. He refers to a Sanskrit work which he inspected, 
the date of transcription of which was Sambat 1744 corresponding to a.d. 
1687, and attests that it was in a perfect state of preservation, “ having all the 
lime withstood the ravages of insects and the wear and tear of use.”' This 
proves conclusively that the Nepalese had attained a very high degree of 
excellence in the art of paiier-making at least as early as the I7th century. On 
tlie condition of Uie industry in the 19th century, contemporary records of the 
Foreign and Political Department yield wry interesting information. Writing 
in December 1831, Mr. B. H. liodgson remarks ‘‘the paper of Nepal is very 
dieap and can be had in large quantities. As ordinarily prepared it is 
smooth enough to write on and it is from the uncommon toughness of the 
fibre of the plant which yields the material for making it, as well as from 
the little ittjury done to the texture of the fibre in the process of manufac- 
ture, as firm and durable as parchment. The manufactured paper of Nepal 
is, for office records incomparably better than any Indian pcqier being as 
strong and durable as leather and almost quite smooth to write upon.”® Dr. 
Campbdl fully endorses Mr. Hodgson’s opinirm in one of his letters to Mr. 
T. C. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Government (dated Nov. 15. 1837) . He 
says : “ the fibre of Nqial paper is so tough that a sheet doubled on itself can 
scarcely be torn with the fingers, llie paper is so pliable, elastic and durable 
that it does not wear at the folds during twenty years ; whereas English 
paper, especially, when dght or ten sheets are folded into one packet, 
does not stand keeping in this state uninjured for more than four or five years. 
I have now before me some record of this office, kept on Nepal paper of 
1817, as fresh at the folds, as even at the edges, and in evray particular as 


6. Trtuuaetum the Agri Horticultural fyciety, Vol. V. 

7. Transaction of Agri Horticultural Society, Vol. V. 

8. Pol. O. C See supra. 
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linriamagftri as the newest sheet of papers to be had at Cathmandu. There 
are other records of the same date on English foolscap, which have bc^ simi* 
larly lodged and looked after, the edges of which are completely worn Uhough. 
A period of twenty years, however, is nothing to boast of in estimating the 
comparative durabOity of materials for public records, and far less is it worth 
mentioning in enumeration of tlie qualities of the Nepal paper. The natives 
of this country (Nepal) universally assert that tlie paper remains for 300 or 
400 years unscathed by time or the ravages of insects. 1 believe that the 
Nepal paper may be considered as a safe material for committing records to 
for at least 100 years ; and probably, for twice that time. . . As to the rela- 
tive fitness of the Nepal paper for all office and stationery purposes, as well 
as parcel packing, box papering and every other purpose requiring durability, 
hardness of fibre, and exemption from the attacks of insects, there cannot, I 
believe, be a moment’s doubt, that the Nepal pai^er is an incomparably 
superior arlicle not only to Indian but to my other knoion paper.”^ Dr. Roylc 
e.xpresses tlie opinion that tliis paper was remarkable for both its toughness 
and smoothness. Some of it being sent to England in tho form of bricks of 
half-stuff previous to the year 1829 was made into iiaper by hand. An 
erigraver to whom it was given for trial is said to have stated that ‘ it afforded 
finer impressions tlian any English made paiicr, and nearly as good as tlie 
fine Chinese paper which is employed for what are called Indian paper- 
proofs.’^® 

The paper was generally manufactured from the inner barks of the 
species of Daplme. The plant most evidently used was Daphne cannabina, 
but it appears that other members or species of the same genus like Daphne 
invducrata. Daphne mezereum. Daphne oleoides etc. were also in use. Dr. 
Gimlclte in his account of paper making names another plant named Edgc- 
worthia gardneri Meissn. and is of the opinion tliat the paper made from that 
plant is superior to that from Daphne cannabina. The figures of analysis 
published by Messrs. Gross Beran and King regarding Edgeworthia seems 
to confirm this view in a remarkable manner. Their analysis is as follows • 
Moisture 13.6 p.c., ash. 3.9 ; loss by hydrolysis for 5 minutes in Soda 
alkali 21.6 ; for one hour 34.7 ; amount of cellulose 58.5 p.c.; mierceri^ng 
16.5 p.c. increase of weight <mi nitration 126 ; loss by acid purification 8.3 ; 
amount of carbon 41.8 p.c. These chemists however do not supply us witli 
a similar analy^s of the Daphne plant though they place it at the bottom of 
the list of Indian plants, since it possesses in their opinion the lowest amount 
of cellulose namely 22.3 p.c.ii But a discussion of the rdative merits of 
the two plants is not possible since we h^ve the complete figures in one case. 

9. Transaction of Agri-Horticultural Society, Vol. V. 

10. The Fibrous Plants of India by Dr. J. Forbes Royle, MJ)., F.R.S. (1855), 
p. 311. 

11. Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. Ill, pp. 20-%. 
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It is however to be noted that practical experience is in direct opposition to 
the verdict of the chemists that percentage of cdllulose is the mly safe crite- 
rion of the merits of a fibre as being used as a paper-material. There seems 
to be little room for doubt that the Daphne ^lecies in many respects are the 
best of Indian paper-materials, and it will not be reasonable to disregard this 
fact simply beicause the cellulose theory encourages us to hold a contrary 
view. It is not moreover certain tliat the chemical process by which the 
properties of the Dalphne fibre was examined was higlily satisfactory. It 
is not improbable that treatment in a strong boiling alkali and under high 
pnsssure removed from the fibre those very properties which were essential to 
its strength as paper-material. This surmise gains additional strength when 
we consider the fact that the process by which tlie hill-tribes manufacture 
tlicir Daphne paper is characterised by the very slight amount of alkali 
rweessary to produce the pulp. A crude alkaline ash, with tlie boiling con- 
ducted for only half an hour and in an open vessel is all that is necessary.’^ 

An attempt has been made to explain this riddle by holding that past 
writers who ascribed the high merits of the Nepal paper to Daphne cannabina 
were all in error as to the material actually used for the paper.’ ■' It may 
not be improbable that Edgeworthie gardneri, about the merits of which 
there is no difference of opinion, was the plant which has always been used 
for the manufacture of this paper. But while admitting tliat tlie finest varie- 
ties of the Nepal paper may have been made from this plant, we fail to see 
how this plant which is of comparatively rare growth than Daphnes alone could 
have yielded the total quantity of paper needed by tlie Gangctic valley and 
the hill territories. This plant is found only in Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Manipur and only between the altitudes of 4,000 and 9,000 feet whereas the 
Daphne cannabina may be found everywhere on the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Bhutan and between altitudes of 3,000 to 10,000 feet, as well as on 
the Khasia and the Naga Ilills.’^ 

The contributor of tlie article on paper in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(11th Editimi) offers three tests as to the usefulness of a plant for good white 
paper viz ; (1) the strengtli and elasticity of its fibres, (2) the propOTtion 
of cellular tissue contained in them, (3) the ease with which this can be 
freed from the encrusting and inter-cdlular matters. There may be some 
doubt as to the successful application of the second test to the Dapline plant. 
But all^ writers agree in expressing their complete satisfaction so far as tlie 
two other conditions are concerned. Dr. Cleghom is of the opinion that the 
fibre is capable of being cleaned of woody integument and epidermis so easily 
that even women and boys can mai^ge the manipulation. Ttic same writer 

12. Dictionary of Economic Products Vol. 111. p. 23. 

13. Ilnd. p. 24. 

14. Branies — ^For. Floras pp. 386, 577. 

Gamble— Catalogue of trees, shrubel, and climbers of Darjeeling, p. 67. 
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pronounces the paper yielded by the fibre to be| not only ' strong ’ but also 
‘ supple which can be explained by the strength and supploiess of the fibre 
itself. 'It (the Daphne fibre) is of such tenacity ’ says he ‘that the paper 
can be made very thin and yet of surprising strength and durability.* 

But evidence of a more positive nature can be adduced in support of the 
view that Daphne was actually used as paper material. Dr. Campbdl used 
this fibre in his experimental paper-factory at Darjeeling, and found it quite 
satisfactory. Dr. George Watt in his article on the Nepal Paper Plant 
states that some 40 miles north of Simla he came across a party ‘ carrying 
loads of Daphne bark and was told that it was being carried to the cast 
where it was made into paper.*'® The word ‘ East ’ evidently refers to Nepal. 
That the bark above mentioned was of the Daphne plant and not of Edge- 
u'orthia gardneri may be easily inferred from the fact that the latter flora 
does not grow west of Nepal. The statement thus establishes beyond doubt 
the extensive use of the Daphne fibre for the manufacture of paper. If 
Mr. Baden Powell is to be believed, some samples of Daphne fibre were 
sent to Europe and a fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post was 
prepared from them.'’ Writing in 1911 Dr. £)aniel Wright and Major 
General Henry Wylie, C. S. I. observe that paper made of the inner hark of 
the Daphne plant was one of the principal manufactures of Nepal about that 
time.'* 

What exactly the original process of paixir-making in Nepal was cannot 
be definitely known. But the letter of Mr. Hodgson already referred to 
contains a very interesting account of the method widely pursued in the 19th 
century which we may be permitted to reproduce below : — 

For the manufacture of the Nepalese paper, tlic following imirfements 
are necessary, but a very rude construction of them suffices for the end in 
view. 

1st. A stone mortar, of shallow and wide cavity, or a large block of 
stone, slightly, but smoothly excavated. 

2nd. A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size proportioned 
to the mortar, and to the quantity of boiled rind of the paper plant which 
it is desired to pound into pulp. 

3rd. A basket of close wicker work, to put the asbrs in and through 
which water will pass, cmly drop by drop. 

4th. An earthem vessel or receiver, to receive the juice of the ashes 
after they liave been watered. 


15. Handbook oj the Manufacturei and Arts of the Punjab, Vol. Ill, p. 80. 

16. Dictionary of the Fconomic Products of India, Vol. HI, p. 22. 

17. Badeii-Powell, p. 82. 

18. Encychpeedia Britanrdca, Ilth ecUtiem, p. 380. 
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5th. A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the rind of the plant in. 
It may be of iron, or c(^)per, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 

6th. A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide and open, 
so as to let all the pulp pass throuj^ it. save imly the lumpy parts of it. 

7th., A frame, with stout wooden-sides, so that it will float well in 
water, and with a bottom of doth, only so porous, that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when dilated and diffused in water ; but will let the water 
pass off, when the frame is raised out of the cistern ; Uic operator must also 
have tile command of a cistern of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, ashes 
of oak (though 1 fancy other ashes might answer as well) a fire-place, 
however rude, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of slips of the inner bark of 
the paper tree, such as is {reeled off the plant by the iraper-makers, who 
commonly use tire {reelings when fresh from the plant ; but that is not indis- 
{rensable. With these “ appliances and means to boot,”’ sup{rosc you take 
four seers of ashes of oak ; {rut them into the basket above menticared. 
{riace the earthen receiver or vessd beneatli the basket, and then gradually 
irour five seers of clear water u{ron the ashes, and let the water drip slowly 
through the ashes, and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes must be 
strong, or a dark like red colour, and in quantity about 2 lbs. and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
second time. Next, {xrur this extract of ashes into the metal pot, already 
described and boil the extract ; and so soon as it begins to boil, throw into 
it as many sli{)s or pieelings of the inner bark of the {)aper plant as you can 
easily grasp ; each slip being about a cubit long, and an inch wide ; (in 
fact, the quantity of the slip of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
ashes, such that the former shall float freely in the latter, and that the 
juice shall not be absorbed and evaix>rated with less than half an hour’s 
boiling). Boil the slip for about half an hour, at the expiration of which 
time the juice will be nearly absorbed, and the slip quite soft. Then take 
the softened slip and put them into the stone mortar, and beat them with 
the oaken mallets, till they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform pulp, 
like so much dough. Take this pulp, put it into any wide-mouthed vessel, 
add a little pure water to it, and chum it with a wooden instmment lilto 
a chocolate mill, for ten nrinutes, or until it loses all stringiness, and will 
spread itself out, when shaken about under water. Next take as mudi 
of this prepared pulp as will cover your pa{>cr frame, (with a thicker or 
thinner coat, according to the strength of the par)er you need), toss it into 
such a sieve as I have described, and lay the sieve upxm the {)a{)er frame, 
and let both deve and frame float in the cistern ; agitate them, and the 
pulp will spread itself over the sieve ; the grosser and knotty parts of the 
pulp will r emain in the deve, but all the rest of it will ooze through into 
tte frame. Then put away the sieve, and taking the frame in your left 
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hand as it floats in the water, shake the water and pulp smartly with your 
right hand, and the pulp will readily diffuse itsdf in an uniform manner 
over the bottom of the frame. When it is thus prcqxarly diffused, raise the 
frame out of the water, easing off the water in such manner, that the 
uniformity of the pulp spread, shall continue after the frame is clear of 
the water and the paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire ; and so soon as it is 
diy, the sheet is peeled off the bottom of tlie frame and folded up. When 
(which seldom is the case) it is deemed needful to smooth and iwlish the 
surface of the paper, the dry sheets are laid on wooden boards and rubbed, 
with the ccMivex entire side of the conch-shell ; or in case of the sheets 
of paper being large, with the flat surface of a large rudder of lurid and 
smooth grained wood ; no sort of size is ever needed or applied, to prevent 
tire ink from running. It would, probably, surprise die paper-makers of 
E nglan d, to hear that the Kachar Bhoteabs can make up this paper into 
fine smooth sheets of several yards square. A few words need to be said 
with regard to the geographical distribution of tlie manufacturics of the 
Nepal paiier. Mr. B. H. Hodgson is inclined to think that the name of 
the paper has no reference to the place of its manufactura “ Though called 
Nepalese," says he, "the paper is not in fact made in Nepal proirer. It 
is manufactured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bhote, and by the race of 
Bhoteahs, denominated (in their own tongue) Rangbo, in contra-distinction 
to the Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs... Most of tlie Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs 
east of the Kali River make the Nepalese paper ; but the greatest part of it 
is manufactured in the tract above Nepal proper, and the best market for 
it is afforded by tire Nepalese pecqile ; hence probably it derived its name. . . 
The manufacturics are mere sheds established in the midst of the immense 
forest of Cis-Himalayan Bhote ; which affords to the paper-makers an in- 
exhaustible supply, on the very spot of the firewood and ashes, which they 
consume so largely : abundance of clear water (another requisite) is likewise 
procurable everywhere in the same region.”’'* Mr. Atkinson only echoes 
Mr. Hodgson when he observes that the paper “ is manufactured exclusively 
by the tribes inhabiting Cis-Himalayan Bhote, known as Murmis, Lepchas 
etc. or gencrically as Rongbo.”*® But it is just possible that the opinion of 
both the writers is based upon insufficient observation. Dr. Campbell refers 
to two Nepalese villages where paper-manufacture was in a hi^ly flourisli- 
ing state, and which produced the two finest varieties of the Nepal paper. 
He observes that the "paper” called Kimchat is reckoned the best; the 

I8a. The pulp is dried and made up into the .shape of bricks or tiles, for the 
convenience of transport. In this form it is admirably adapted for trananission 
to England. 

19. Pol, C. no. 19 Jany. 13, 1832. 

20. Maa^oa— Himalayan Distiicts, pp. 378, 795-97. 
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manufacture of Dholoka is considered the second best.-* Kimchat lies 20 
miles west of Cathmandoo and Dholoka 30 miles east of the place. The two 
places at the time of Mr. Campbeirs stay in Nepal were entirely inhabited 
by paper-makers. The fact that these two villages supplied the two finest 
varieties of tlie paper with their names confirms us in our conclusion that 
Neixil has greater claim to be proud of her excellence in the art of paper- 
making than her sister kingdom. We are told that the common size of tite 
?beet of Kimchat paper was two feet long by 19 inches ; and that of tlie 
Dholoka being somewhat less. But both sorts could be had to order of any 
dimensions, upto 30 feet long by twelve broad. These pajxirs were procur- 
vMg at Cathmandu in any quantity. Wliat better pr(x>f could Ix^ adduced 
■fi support of the extraordinary skill of the Nepalese in manufacturing paper? 

All writers who have loft any account of the Nepal paixr agree in 
observing that it once commanded a very oxU^nsive market. We are told 
by Dr. Hodgson that Kathmandu itself consumed a great quantity, but 
a much greater quantity was annually exported southwards to Ilindusthan 
:m(i Northwards to Sokya-(/umba, Digarchi and other places in Tremoun- 
inne Bhote.”*- “ It was invariably used” says a I9th century writer “ <ill 
(»\oi ICumayun and was in great retjuest in many parts of the retains for 
ihc purpose of writing Mis:ubnamahs or genealogical records and deeds.”^'* 
I.*r. Campbell mentions the following markets for the article : — Patna, 
Kiisi^arisl) in Sarun, Janikpxir, Darbhanga in Tirhoot. Poorneah, Govind- 
}{unge, Alligunge in Sarun, Nichloul and I^run in (^orukpoor, and Toolsi- 
roor, Bulram|X)or, and Tandah in Oude.-‘ According to Mr. W'att, the 
IMIXT could be purchased throughout the greater part of India oven as late 
as the Nineties of the 19lh century.-’* 

Something may also be learnt from the accounts left by different 
writ CI S regarding the prices of the paix?r in different parts oi India. About 
the timd of Mr. Hodgson s stay at the Nepal Court, the pafxir sold at 
Catlimandu at 12 annas sicca per dkarni of 3 seers and the bricks of the 
dried pulp at a price ranging between 8 to 10 annas sicca per dharnL 
Dr. Campbell reported in 1837 that the price then varied from 160 sheets 
per Nepalese ruixxi to 400 ; or from 9 to 13 Company’s Rupe<^ per maund. 
He estimated the cost of transport of the article from Nepal to Patna at 
ah(xit 1 Rupee 12 annas per maund, but the price there was almost equal 
to the Kathmandu price. Dr. Campbell explained the apparent paradox 
by the circumstance of these being a monopoly of the sale of paper kept 
HD at Githmandu by the Government whereas much of the paixir reaching 

21. Trmisactions of Agri-Hortiadh^al Safety, Vol. V. 

22. Pol. O. C. no. 19. Jany. 13, 1832. 

23. Dktiofimy of the Economic Products of India, Vol, HI. p. 20. 

24. Transaction of the Agri-Horticultural Society. Vol. V. 

25. See 23 above. 
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Patna was exported from the hill raanufacturies direct to the plains. The. 
enormous demand for good quality paper among scholars and other men 
with reading habit partly explains the extensive nature of the market com- 
manded by the Nepal paper. We have it on the authority of Dr. Campbell 
that the paper was held in high favcair for all uses except that of letter 
writing, being most economical. But Mr. Baden Powell testifies to the possi- 
bility of a very thin and fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post 
being prepared from the Daphne plant. He himself saw a si)ecimen of 
this light paper which could only be tom with the greatest difficulty. Di-. 
Clfcghom also asserts that the paper can be made very thin and yet of 
surprising strength and durability. 

But the use of the paper was not limited to the literary field only. 
Reference lias already been made to its fitness for iiarcel-iiacking, boA- 
papering and otlier rough uses. Dr. Campbell considered it much better 
adapted for packing medicinr^ in, than any of tlic Indian papers or even 
the blue or bn>wn paiK'r of England used at the general dis^iensary at 
Calcutta for the purpose about the time he wrote. He also gathered froni 
Dr. Davies of Patna that the paper ivas far preferable to any other in 
the manufacture of cold drawn castor oil, and that the latter used several 
niaunds a month of it in tliis oiK;ratitHi, the tenacity of its fibre prevent ing 
shreds of it from mixing with the oil, as was unavoidable, when using the soft 
paper made from cloth or other less durable material than the inner bark 
of the paper tree from which the Nepal article was manufactured. 

The same writer tells us that the Nepal paper was sometimes used 
as a lining to house roofs. The post office at Katmandu was thus lined 
presenting according to him a cleanly durable and pleasing canopy. The 
paper was laid on the rafters with the common floor paste. It was used 
as a cheap and efficient substitute suitable for wax cloth in the packing of 
letter mails and bhangy parcels for despatch by dak. This wax paper, lie 
tells us. ‘ was prei)ared in a manner similar to wax cloth.’ He himself used it 
for dak purposes but never heard a complaint against “ wet mails ” even in the 
height of the rainy season. 

But the paper was not always used in its plain manufactured state. 
It is worth while to note that the Nepalese resorted to a very efficient method 
of prolonging the durability of the article. Dr. Campbell has collected the 
following outline of the method of preserving the Nepal paper which may 
prove to be of interest to all archivists - 

“ To preserve 100 sheets of Kimchat paper, (two feet by eighteen inches) 
and have it of a straw colour, take two pounds of rice, and pound it well in 
eight or ten pounds of cold water ; when the feculum has subsided, strain off 
the superincumbent solution, and place it on a brisk fire for ten or fifteen 
minutes, stirring it all the time from the bottom. When cool, give a coat- 
ing of it with the hand to one side of the sheets of paper, hanging than in 
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the air (shaded from the sun) until dry : when quite dry, and you wish 
to colour and preserve one side only of the paper, give the other side a 
coating as before of the rice water, in which has been previously dissolved 
the following ball of arsenic — ^then, dry in the air as before. Take of the yellow 
oxide of arsenic (Harital of all the Indian bazars) 180 grains, (1 tola) and of 
tlie red sulphuret of arsenic (Munsil or Mwisila of the Indian bazars) 180 
grains ; grind them carefully on a marble slab, or in a mortar, and when 
finely comminuted, form into a ball to be used as above. When a deep 
orange colour is wanted, and the object is to secure the patxir most effec- 
tually from insects, the solution of rice is to b(* made somewhat stronger, 
and the quantity of botlr kinds of arsenic is to be doubled— thus, for 100 
sheets, take 360 grains of the Harital, snd Ukj same of the Munsila. I have 
examined some books, the copying of 200 years date— the paper of which 
had been arsenicated in the latter mode, and found them damagt'd only to 
a very trilling extent by some insect (supposed to be a bug) but the texture 
of the paper, save where actually cut by the insect, was quite sound. 

For papering trunks, this mode of preservation might be advantageously 
adopted. The paper so treated, however, has a disagreeable smell ; and 
besides, it is not a settled question among the people who use it, how mucli 
of the practice is referable to fashion and taste, and how much to the object 
of guarding against insects : many persons assert, that vnlhoul the arseni ■ 
cation tlie pairer will last just as well as with it. Yellow paper is the 
fashionable style for transcripts of tire sacred writings, without direct refer- 
ence to the preservative powers of the arsenic. I am, however, inclined 
to think, that the arsenication is quite as useful as it is ornamental. The 
common objection among Englishmen to the use of Nepal paper is its 
roughness, compared with Indian and English paper. As sold in the bazars 
on a large scale this is valid. But it admits of being made as smooUt as is 
necessary, and is so smoothed to a considerable extent here, previous to use. 

The rice water prepared as alxrvc. is applied to the paper and then 
dried ; all that is required to give the paper a gloss and polish, is to rub 
It well with a glass bottle, or a smooth stone, or even a piece of close grained 
wo^, when it becomes as even as need be. The coloured, preserved, and 
ixilished paper, costs nearly what tire plain article is noted at 

European interest in this paper may be stated to have originated in 
Lord Auckland’s enquiry regarding it in the year 1837. But it had attracted 
the notice of En^^ish officials even before that date. We find from one of 

records that on the 8th December 1331. Mr. B. 11. Hodgson, tlien 
Kesident at Khatmandu sent to Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the Gover- 
nor General some specimens of the kepal paper for presentation to Lord 
William Bentinck.** In his letter to Mr. Prinsep. Mr. Hodgson regretted 

26. Ptd. O. C. No. 19 Jany. 13‘, 1832. 
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the evil of using ‘ conunon paper of Hindusthan as ofllce records and highly 
recommended its complete substitution by the Nepal paper.’ “I bdieve” 
he wrote “ tlie Nepal paper needs only to be known to be very generally 
adopted in the plains for office records. These records are now committed 
to the common paper of Hindusthan, than wirich few substances are mote 
perishable ; and 1 suppose tlie loss of public records consequent upon the 
decay of tlie paper to which they are committed must be deemed a great 
evil. So 1 consider it one which miglit be prevented by the substitutitm 
of paper of Nepal for tliat of the plains.” After pointing out the cheap- 
m-ss, durability and superior quality of the paper as also the success with 
which it had been adopted in some offices in the plains he expresses hi$ 
opinion that the adoption of the paper for such records as it was peculiarly 
desirable to preserve was as expedient as feasible. To remove the difliculfy 
of the relative scarcity of the paper in the plains, he nxrommended to the 
Government that the iieople of Kumayun who had plenty of the paper plant 
at their disposal should be entrusted with the art of iiaper-making. Dr. Camp- 
bell who was Assistant Resident of Nepal for some time showed himself 
to be equally interested in the matter. He fully endorsed the opinion of 
Mr. Hodgson and wrote a letter to Mr. Scott, D^^l■)uty Secretary to Govern- 
ment (Nov. 15, 1837) pointing out the advantage to be derived from the 
icplacement of the paper of the plains by the Nepal paper in all Govern- 
ment offices.®^ Finding tliat there might be difficulties in the way of pur- 
chasing the article owing to the monopoly held over it by the Nepalese, 
court, he made the following suggestion : “ In the event of our Govern- 
ment directing the use of Nepal paper in all the olTices of the plains, where 
it could be had at less cost than Indian pai>er and of its substitutiem for 
English and Indian paper and for permanent records, the requisite quantity 
could be purchased here annually during the rains and forwarded to the 
Ganges during the four cold months. But, w’ith reference to the existing 
monopoly here (in Nepal) and such other obstacles as might Be possibly 
put in the way of purchase by the Durbar or its agents, of the article in 
large quantity, I would recommend trusting to the markets of Palna, Kessa- 
riah in Samn, Tanikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, and Poomeah, for such 
supply as might be wanted for Bengal ; and to those of Govindgunge and 
Alligunge, in Sarun, Nichloul and Lohun in Gorakpur, Toolsipoor, Bulram- 
poor, and Tandah in Oude for what might be required 'or the Central and 
Western Provinces,” 

The recommendation of Dr, Campbell and Mr. Hodgson did not fail 
to impress the British Government To meet their own needs they decided 
to open an experimental factory for 'the manufacture of paper from the 
Nepalese bark and Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Darjeelii^, was 


27. Transaction of Asri-Horticullural Society, Vol. V. 
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entrusted with the task. A factory accordingly was opened at Darjeeling 
in 1841. About the mode he adopted for the manufacture of paper he 
writes to Mr. G. A. Busliby,'" Secretary to the Government of India (Poli- 
tical Department) as follows : — 

“ 1 found that the wire gauze sieves furnished by the Military Board of 
considerable use in enabling one to make a smoother paper and 1 regard 
tne use of these sieves as a great improvement on the native method of 
preparing the pulp. The dingy colour of the paper depended much on the 
dark col»>ur of the solution of potass used to dissolve the bark. With a view 
to making a white paper, I had the alkaline solutiMi clarihed by passing it 
R'[x:atcdly through washed sand. By this means it was procured of a very 
liglit straw colour and tlie paper produced by its use was many sliadcs lighter 
tliun any I liad previously succeeded in procuring. 

Mr. T. Maddock, Secretary to the Govemor-tjeneral (Political Depart- 
ment), sent in the year 1841, to Dr. W. B. O’shanghuessy, M.D., Chemical 
Examiner, for the purpose of bleticliing two sample packages of the paper 
manufactured by Dr. Campbell. The siunples were not however sufficiently 
while in colour. The following account*® of his bleaching process is given 
by Dr. O’shanghuessy himself “The process consists essentially in using 
a solution of chlorine in water instead of chloride of lime generally employed. 
Iho lime of the latter witlr the colouring matter of the DarjeeJing paper 
forms a substance very difficultly bleached but which yields at once to the 
simple watery solution.” 

“The materials employed are red lead®" (350 grains), common salt 
((>0 grains), sulphuric acid (} fluid ounce), water (8 fluid ounces). These 
proportions arc observed on any scale and instead of strong sulphuric acid 
ri prrjixrrtionately larger quantity of the weak acid abundantly manufac- 
tured in Calcutta may be employed.” 

The experimental paircr-factory of Dr. Campbell at Darjeeling con- 
tinued to work upto the 16th April, 1842 when it was closed by him, for 
the reason that he found it uneconomical to run the factory “ unless the rude 
machinery of the country hitherto employed were changed for better and 
more expensive factory gear.”*® 

An endeavour was made by the Military Board (Stationery Dcpait- 
mtnt) to have the paper-making industry renewed by Dr. Campbell at 

28. Political O. C. 11 May, 1842, No. 70. 

29. Political O. C, 29 Nov. 1841. No, 147. 

3a Red lead is a common and dieap bazar article whose usual price is 
Rs. 8-4-0 per maund of 80 lbs. One gfeat advantage in having recourse to this 
process is that it avoids the nccesrity of using the Oxide of manganese which is 
not found in the bazars. (Political O. C. 29 Nov. 1841, No. 147) . 

31. l.«tter to Mr. G. A, Bushby, 21st April, 1842. Political O, C. 11 May,. 
1842 No. 7a 
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Darjeeling. But he again objected to it on the ground of economy. “ That 
at the present high rate of the wages of ordinary labour at Darjeeling, the 
paper from the barks of tlie Daphne cannabina cannot probably be made 
at a lower rate than Rs. 10 to 15 per ream, each sheet being 2 feet by 18 
inches and calculated to make four letter-envelops.” Dr. Campbell con- 
tinued ; — “ It may be desirable to renew paper-making at Darjeeling for 
various reasons but at present I doubt that it would be profitable to do so.” 

From the precixiing account it will be clear that Government made 
anything but a fair trial of the scheme, and its failure may reasonably be 
attributed to the lukewarmness of the high officials. It was essential for 
the success of the scheme that it should have been organised scientifically 
and put on a rationalised basis. But rightly or wrongly Government 
thought otherwise and the experiment ended in a hcqx;less failure 

The question w’hich now remains to be discussed is whether the dying 
industry can be resuscitated under modern conditions and can be kept in 
a thriving state against the keen comjxtition of machine made paper. T!ic 
problem is not easy to solve and demands careful deliberation from e.\perts. 
One thing however is cerUiin. The days of hand-made paixT are not over 
as some sponsors of complete mechanisation of industries would have us 
believe. So great an archivist as Hilary jenkinson boldly expresses the 
opinicMi that hand-made papers are best for the purpose of records.®^ The 
contributor to the article on iiaper in Phicyclopa:di.i Brilannica recognises 
that hand-made paiier is indispensable for all special purposes such as bank 
note ledger, drawing or other high class paper - in one word in cases where 
great durability is the chief requisite.--' So it is quite feasible that the 
hand-made Daphne paper may well exist side by side with machine-made 
rag- or wood-paper since the demand for the former has not Ixxm completely 
obliterated by the appearance of the latter. 

'fhe only cogent objection that may be raised against the use of the 
plant as a paper material is that of the chemist according to whom the 
rag-made jxiper is the best of its kind and the Daphne bark is chemically 
very poor. But experience tells us tliat so far as India is concerned, rag- 
made paper is highly inferior to the Daphne-pai>er. And before accept- 
ing the verdict of the chemist c«i the relative virtues of different raw 
materials for paix-r as gospel truth, we sliall do well ‘o bear in mind the 
warning pronounced by Mr. Jcnkinsati. “ We should also while counsellirg 
the archivist to make the fullest use of any advice that the chemist can 
give him warning in regard to modem materials that no laboratory test 
can tell us what the effect of time wrifl be on materials.” The same writer 
observes that “ good rag paper from Europe may, without any special mal- 

32. Hilary jenkinson — A Manual of Archive Admimstratum, p. 159. 

33. The article on f*al>er Encyclopxdia Biitannica, 11th edition. 
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treatment, decay in an extraordinary way if exposed to tropical climate. 
He himself admits that actual experience encouraged him to form this 
opinion.”** 

There is moreover one practical objection to the csxteiisive use of rags 
ic-t paper-making. The supply of rags is entirely uncertain, and there is 
often a coiTC^nding uncertainty in the quality of the paper due to the 
uneven proportions of the mixture of materiaLs.-'* It goes witliout saying 
that in the case of the Daphne pajier a greater amount of certainty as to 
the supply of materials and uniformity in quality may be assiuvcd. 

riiat there is ample scope for the development of the Dapline fibre 
as a raw material even for large-scale paper-making may be easily inferred 
fnnn l!ie extensive market for foreign paper as well as for foreign paper 
i-iMterial in India. The total import of paper in 1934-35 was 2,938,000 cwts 
valued at Rs. 2,73 lakhs as against the total aggregate production of the 
l:;dian Mills amounting to 892, 0(K) cwts. a kunentably low figure. The 
i'eiKirt of w<xtd pulp amounted in the sain<? year to 19, (KM) tons valued at 
Us 26 lakhs. The figures will conclusively prove what a vast field for the 
ilcvelopment of an important industry is still lying in India — a field which 
!\as hitherto b<?en completely neglected. It is for cx{.)erts to explore this 
»k!d more docjply and to find out the possibilities, if any, of building up a 
hig nationalist paper-making industry with a view to make India dependent 
on none but herself for her writing material. 


I 

34. Hilary jenkinsem — Manual of Archive Administration. 

35. Paper-making in the Bombay Presidency — R. T. F. Kirk, I. C. S. p. 9. 

36. Review of the Trade of India, 1985-36. 



BURMESE RECORDS CORROBORATE THE PURANIC 
DATE OF BUDDHA’S BIRTH 

By 
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Mysore Govt. Educational Service (retd.). 

1. There is a well-known verse in the Bfhat-Saihhita of Varahamihira 
about the Saptarshis ('Hie Great Bear constellation) having been in a line 
witli Magha Nakshatra when, at the close of the Mahabliarata War, King 
Yudhisthira reigned at Ilastinapur. It has proved to be a Delphic Oracle, as 
it has lent itself to several inteipretations. (Bri. Sam., Chap. 13, verse 3). 
It runs thus : 

Asan Maghasu munayali. sasati pritlivJni Yudhi§thire nrpatau ; 

Shad drika panca dvi yutah saka kfilah tasya rajanyasca. 

There are two distinct statements made here. The first line tells us tliiat 
the Great Bear was in alignment with the aslerism of Makha whose yt)ga*tara 
is Rcgulus. The astronomical implications of this statement have been dis 
cussed by me in my article on the Puvanic interpretation of the SaplaishJ 
cycle contributed to the Gangdnatha Jha Research Institute Journal, Allaha- 
bad, (Vol. I), Kalhana in his Rajataranginl and Bhatoti>ala in his commen 
tary on the Brhat Samhita have interpreted tlie second line to mean that. 
King Yudhisthira lived 2526 years prior to the commencement of the SiiU- 
valrana iSaka in A.n. 78. This assigns the date B.c. 2449-2448 to Yudhisthira. 
by which time 53 years of the Kali Yuga had already passed. BhatotpaJs 
quotes a verse of Vriddha Garga in supix>rt of the first statemcait, but not of 
the second. In verse two, Varahamihira tells us that his exposition of the 
Saptarslii Cycle follows the lines laid down by Vriddha Garga. For several 
reasons, the second statement could not have been made by Vriddha Garga 
himself, 'fheie arc at least three Gargas mentioned in Samskrit literature. 
The first Garga was the person to whom Sri Rama gave away his Tvealth just 
before starting for the forest. (VBlmiki Ramayana, Ayodhyakaoda, Sarga 
32). He must have been the formulator of the Garga Triratra sacrifice des- 
cribed in the seventh Ivaoda of the Krishija Yajurveda. (T. S. vii, 1-5). As 
pointed out by P. C. Sen Gupta in his article on Hindu Astronomy in the 
Ramakrishna Centenary Volume, (Vol. i|^) Vriddha Garga was a contemporary 
of the PaiKlavas and a great astronomer. He was visited by Balarama during 
his pilgrimage at the time of the l>attle. {Mahdbharata, Tirthayatra Parva, 
&Llya Parv, Chap. 37, verses 15-18). He seems to have been the earliest com- 
mentator on the Vedanga Jyoti§a cycle of five years, and has been extensively 
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cited by Somakara, Varaharaihira, Bhatotpala, S. B. Dikshit and other astro- 
nomers. It is therefore clear that the second statement in the verse of 
Varahamihira cannot be attributed to him. There was the third Garga. the 
astrologer, who has been assigned to the earlier half of the first century b.c. 
by Dr. Kern in his introduction to the Brhat Saihhita. He should have been 
a contemporary of the founder of the Vikrama Saihvat Era. Thus all the 
three Gargas appear to have lived long before the Salivahana Saha was start- 
ed. Dr. R. Shamasastry points out that the term saka as a synonym of the 
word Era came into use only after the close of the Andhra period. None of 
the Gargas could have employed it. It must be therefore attributed to Varaha- 
miliira himself. In the same manner Aryabhata declared that, at the time 
he composed his great work, sixty cycles of sixty years each had elai>sed since 
die commeaicement of the Kali Yuga. Varahamihira seems to have meant that 
at the time he wrote the Brhat Sarhhita 2526 years had been completed since 
the passing away of Yudhi§thira. If we assume for Varahamihira the date 
\.u. 505 mentioned in his PdAchasiddhantika, the above interpretation assigns 
to Yudhisthira the date b.c. 2021. In my article contributed on this subject 
to the Gangmialha JhS Research Institute Journal, I have pointed out how 
this date is in complete harmony with the statement of the several Purfujas. 
On the other hand, C. V. Vaidya opined tliat the saka referred to should be 
the Buddha Nivana Era, BC. 543, (The Mahabhurata, A criticism, p, 80), 
His arguments arc based on the assumption tliat the statement had been made 
by a Garga and could not therefore refer t(» Salivahana who was later than 
all the Gargas. So he agreed witli Velandai Gopala Aiyar that the reference 
was certainly to Buddha’s niiwaija. Varahamihira lived in an age of Bud- 
dhistic revival represenUd by Buddhaghasa, Fa Mien, Bhartrihari, and 
Amarasimha. Vaidya interpreted the second line to indicate the number 2566. 
■Add 2.566 to 543 and we go back to b.c. 3109, which is very close to the tra- 
ditional beginning of Kali Yuga B.c. 3102. 

2. Even now scholars arc not agreed about the date of Buddha's nii- 
vajaa. The Ceylonese chronicles, the MaKavariisa and EWpavarhsa, and the 
Burmese chronicle, " Malla-linkara ’ Wouttoo unifoimly assume the date 
543 B,c. for the nirvana of Buddha and base their chronology on it. Though 
these Buddhistic chronicles adopt the date 543 B.c. for the nirvaija, they 
state the interval between the nirvaija and tlic accession of Chandragupta to 
be only 162 years, whereas all the Hindu Puraijas estimate the interval at 
about 260 years. This discrepancy has hitherto proved irreconcilable. Tlie 
dates assigned by the Chinese chronicles vary from about bjc. 1200 to 600 
D.C. Of them all, what is known a^ the Peguan date, B.c. 638 approximates 
to the PutSijic date (Prinsep’s essays, Vol. 2, p. 165). European scholars like 
Fleet, Cunningham and others have rejected both Hindu and Buddhistic 
traditions and adopted the date b.c. 478 as the most probable, as it accords 
very closely with the interval of 162 years stated by the Ceylonese clrrMiicles 
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to have existed between the nirvana and Chandragupta, whose accession is 
assigned to 320 b.c. There is no consensus of opinion regarding the date of 
Chandra-gupta’s accession. It fluctuates between 324 B.c. and 311 B.c. The 
Buimesc Chronicle, Malla-Iinkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet, is unique 
in itself. It furnishes the name of the week-day and the Hindu calendar date 
for some of the most important events of Buddha’s life. Cunningham’s date 
for the nirvana, B.C. 478 agrees in the main with the provisions of the Malla- 
linkara. Dewan Bahadur Sv/amikannu Pillai has shown in the first volume 
of his Ephemeris that six out of the eight e\'ents mentioned by the Burmese 
Chronicle fall on the week-days assigned to them, if the Nirvana is assumed 
to have occurred cm Tuesday, First April, 478 E.c.- the full-moon of Vaisakha. 
The learned editor of the Mahratti Gyana-kosa, (Gyana-kosa, Vol. iv. p. 153) 
approves of the date. 

3. The Puriiijas embody the traditions current in the land of Buddha’s 
birth. A total summary rejection of all the data furnished by them, in favour 
of foreign testimony in which they themselves v/ho adduced them had no 
full confidence, is rather unwarranted. The part played by Chanakya has 
been totally ignored. Tlie reliability of the Puraiias regarding the Andhra 
dynasty has been acknowledged by Rapson in his Catalogue of Indian coins. 
(Introduction, pp. xxvi and l.xv). His statement that "there is no reason to 
doubt that the long period for which tlie testimony of inscriptions and coins 
scarcely exists, was actually ocojpied by the reigns recorded in the Puraijas ", 
can be equally true of the Mauryan and pre-Maury'an times. Inscriptional 
History begin.s with Asoka. The Purapas, the Jatakas, and scattered refer- 
ences in contemporary literature are the only data available for re-construc- 
ting the history of pre-Asokan times. It is unfair to dub them unreliabld 
and ignore the whole lot. It is the duty of the conscientious historian to try 
and pierce throu^ the outer 5iicll of age-long accretions and reach the ker- 
nel at a-ntnr. Delicious water and sweet pulp will be found, though the quan- 
tity be small, 

4. It is rather unfortunate that no evidences, inscriptional or numis- 
matic, are available for the period preceding Asoka, e.xcept oral tradition 
committed to writing centuries later. Whereas the Puraijas furnish details 
regarding all contemporary dynasties of pre-Mauiyan times, the Buddhist 
chronicles mention only those kings that took an interest in their religion. The 
Burmese chnmicle. Malla-linkara, mentions that Chanakya discovered, while 
he was yet young, signs of kingship in his palms. On the advice of his mo- 
ther, he kept the knowledge to himself. (Bigandet, Voi. 2, pp. 125-128). 
Though all the Purmas agree in assigning,a total of 1(X) years to the Nandas, 
some of them allot only 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to the dght 
brothers. The PUraitjas state that Chanakya also ruled for sometime after 
the Nandas and brought the total period to 1(X) years. It took him 12 to 16 
years to dispossess the Nandas. It is not improbable therefore that some 
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years intervened between the dethronement of the last Nanda and the instal- 
lation of Chandragupta. It is quite possible that the principles of state-craft 
so fully elaborated by Kautilya in the Artha-shastra reflected the experience 
gained by Chanakya during his own kingship. As Chandragupta was a candi- 
date of his own creation. Chanakya might have fulfilled his boyish ambition 
of becoming a ruler in his own person, before he handed over the kingdom to 
Cliandragupta voluntarily or otherwise. It should bi» no wonder if Chandra- 
gupta had sought the help of Alexander or Saleukos as stated by Justin. The 
jieriod is shrouded in mystery. The Buddhistic chronicle allots only 22 years 
to the whole Nanda dynasty. Kalasoka and his nine sons are allotted 61 
years. Where does the discrepancy lie? Experts liave yet to discover. 

5. There is a mention in Bigandet's translation (Vol. I, p. 13 ; Vol. II, 
p. 133) of a Kauzda Era which was in vogue at the time of Buddha’s mater- 
nal grand-father, Ectzana, King of Devaha. At the time of its abolition by 
fSetzana, 8640 f eighty-six forty) years had elapsed. At a synod of astrono- 
mers convened by the king and presided over by the foremost astronomer of 
the times, Kala Devala (Asita Devala) it was decided to start a new era in 
honour of the King, and it was called the Eetzana Era. The year 8640 of 
the Kauzda Era was terminated on Saturday tire new-moon of Magha and 
the new Era began on the next day a Sunday, Uie first day of Sukla Paksha. 
Another interesting bit of information found in the Malla-linkara (Vol. II, 
p. 134) is that King 'rhamug-dara (Samuddhara) of Prome, an eminent 
astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in the year of religion 62.5 (a.d. 81.) 
dropping away 622 years and began the reformed computation with two, 
t vjuating it to a.d. 79. 'fhis is a remarkable coincidence* with the Salivahana 

and probably its nucleus. In the declaration of the Samkalpa at the be- 
ginning of our religious functions. Salivfihana Aaka and Bauddbavatara often 
go together. 'Fhe association may not be accidental, 'lire point deserves 
further investigation at the hands of experts. 

The Asita-Devala who abolished the Kauzda Era is probably the Asita- 
Devala frequently cited by Bhatotpala. This gives us a date for him in tlie 
8th century B.c. The word Kauzda does not occur in any other context, if we 
remember that the Kosala kings traced their descent to Tkshvaku of the Solar 
dynasty, Kauzda may very well stand for Kakustha. It is remarkable that 
they should have preserved a tradition dating back 8640 years to 9300 B.C. 
Were they in any way an off-shoot or the main-stem of the Kassites and the 
Mitaiuii (Mitra Anu) tribes who invaded Assyria in the 15th century B.c. ? 
It is a suggestion for Assyriologists to investigate. The name Tushratta (Dasa- 
ratha) borne by the Mitanni king might possess a significance of its own. 

6. There is thus nothing inherently impossible in the suggestions of 
C. V. Vaidya and Gopala Aiyar that the iSaka referred to in. the verse of 
Varahamihira was the Buddha Nirvapa Saka. If the number indicated in 
the second line is accepted to be 2526, as usually interpreted, by subtracting 
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this number from b.c. 3102, we get the date 576 b.c. for Buddha nirvaj^ 
This date differs from the Buddhist tradition by only thirty years, and is in 
complete accord with the Puraijic tradition. It satisfies all the conditions re- 
garding week-days laid down in the Malla-Iinkara. All the eight events fall 
on the days allotted to them. A careful examination of the auxiliary tables 
furnished in the Indian Ephemeries reveals the fact that 98 solar years (Juli- 
an) constitute an exact cycle of the week-day and tlie day of the month of 
the Hindu luni-solar calendar. The lunar tithis occur on the same week-days, 
but are displaced three days forward in the Julian year. For example, the 
full-moon of Vai^aklia <xcurred in the year 576 B.c. on Tuesday the fourth of 
April, whereas it occurred in B.c. 478 on Tuesday the first of April. In this 
connection we have, to rememlxT that the system of inte.rcalation in vogue at 
the time was that of tire Vedanga Jyotisha, according to which one month 
was intercalated at the end of every thirty months. The intercalated months 
were according to Dikshit (Hist, of Astron., p. 91) Adhika Sravana and 
Adhika Magha. One of the five year periods ended in a.d. 80 according to 
Varahamihira. The system of intercalation adopted in the Indian Ephemeries 
is that of the Siddhantas. When this difference in the mode of intercalation 
is taken into account, the two discrepancies inherent in the set of 
dates ending with 478 B.c. get themselves obviated in the set ending with B.c. 
576. The proposed date is thus not only in harmony with both Puranic and 
Buddhistic traditions, but also in complete accord with the wcek-da 5 rs assign- 
ed to events, a memory of which was carefully preserved by Burmese tradi- 
tion for well over a millrmnium and a half. It is a tmly remarkable feat of 
racial memory, worthy of the best Vedic traditions. 

The chief events mentioned are the following : — 

1 & 2. King Eetzana did away with the Kauzda Era 8640, on a Satur- 
day, on tlie new-moon of Tabaong (March) and fixed the beginning of the 
new Era on the following day, that is to say, on a Sunday, tire first day after 
the new moon of the same month. This hapirened in the year 691 B.C. (543 
plus 148). Volume II, p. 133. 

3. Buddha was conceived in his mother's womb, in the year 68 of the 
Eetzana Era, under the constellation Outtarathan and born (on the full moon 
day of Vai^kha) under the constellation Withaka, on a F.iday, Volume II, 
p. 71. 

4. He went into the solitude in the year 96, on a Monday, at the full- 

moon of July, under the constellation, Oottarathan. Vol. I, p. 63> ; Vol. IE 
p. 72. * 

5. A little before break of day, in the I03rd year of the Eetzana Era, 
on the day of the full-moon of Katson, the perfect science at once broke over 
him : he became a Buddha. Pages 97 and 98 of Vol. I. 
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6. Buddha’s father, gently breathed his last in the day of the full-moon 
of Wakhaong (August), on a Saturday, at the rising of the sun, in the year 
of the Eetzana, era 107, at the advanced age of ninety-seven years. Vol. I, 
pp. 208 and 206. 

7. It was not quite full dawn of the day when he entered the state of 
Nirvans (Neibban), in the 148th year of the Eetzana Era, on the full-moon 
of Katson, on a Tuesday, a little before day-break. Vol. II, p. 69. 

8. In the year 148, the first day of the month of Tagoo (April), whidi 
fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the beginning of the new computation, em- 
phatically called the era of religion, 543 B-C. Vol. II, p. 133, foot note. 

N.R. —Oi\ page 216 of Volume I, Bigandct equates the full-moon of 
Tabaong to (February) and tlie new-moon of Taong to IMarch, Vol. II. 
p. 133. So Tabaong corresponds to the month of Magha which must end 
early in March so tliat Chaitra might have commenced before the 12tli of 
April, when the solar year commences. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion alxjut the method of intercalation adopted by the Burmese, it might 
refer to Magha or Phiilguna. (Vide last paragraph, pp. 9, 10). 

Dates of important events in Buddha’s life 

Dates : 

1. Kauzda era ended on the new-moon of Tabaong Saturday ; 

or Magha (ending) in B.c. 722. New-moon at the end of 15 Jan. 722 B.C. 
Magha ended at -95 of Saturday after Mean-rise i.e. on 
Saturday night 15-1-722 bjC. 

2. Eetzana era began the next day, the first day of Sunday : 

tire waxing moon of month Tagoo, Sunday. 16 Jan. 722 B.C. 

3. Buddha’s birth on full-moon of Katson in Vi- Friday ; 

saklia nakshatra, full-moon ended at, *54 of Friday, Vi- 8 April 655 B.C. 
sakha ended at -92 same day Eetzana era — -68 current. 

4. Buddha left Kapilavastu at midnight of full-moon Monday : 

in Uttara-ashadha nakshatra. Full-moon of Adhika Sra- 27 June 627 b.c. 
vana ended at -23 day after sunrise on Monday 27th 
June. Ut-Ashadha ended on Sunday midni^t a fe*' hours 
before Monday began. Era 96 current. 

5. Buddha attained Buddhahood about sunrise on Wednesday : 
Wednesday, in Vishakha nakshatra, on full-moon. Full- 11 April 620 B.C. 
moon ended at -33 of Wednesday ; Vishakha ended at *49 

same day. Both current at sunrise. 11-4-620. Era 103 
current 

6. Buddha’s father dies ; Saturday, sunrise on full- Saturday : 
moon of Wakhaong. Era 107 current. Full-moon of Sra- 24 July 616 B.c. 
vapa (after Adhika Ashadha) began at '23 of Saturday 

24-7-616. 
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7. Buddha Nirvajja on Tuesday night before sun* Tuesday : 
rise. Full-moon of Vishakha ended at -99 or just before 4 April 576 B.c,. 
sunrise on tlie night of Tuesday 4th April ; Visakha end- 
ed at *66 day after sunrise. Both current at sunrise Era 
147 current. Age seventy-nine complete. 

7. Buddha died on his eightietli birthday, after completing seventy-nine 
years. A few months after his death, a conference of all the followers of 
Buddha was held, under the aegies of the king, AjataSatru. and presided over 
by Kasyapa. It lasted for seven months from the full-moon of Wakhaong 
to the full-moon of Tabaong. “ It was at the conclusion of this council or 
Sangharatra, that king Adzatathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist 
patriarch, Kathaba did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted the reli- 
gious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era ; that is to say, oa the 
year of Gautama’s death, on a Monday, the first of the waxing moon of 
Tabaong.” (Bigandet, Vol. II, p. 11b). On the other hand, Bigandet’s note 
on page 133 of Vcl. II, declares that m the year 143, the first day of the 
month of Tagoo, (April), which fell on a Sunday was fixed as the beginning 
of the new computation, emphatically called the era of religion, 543 b.c. 
It is adopted by all the southern Buddhists. The two statements are self- 
contradictory and somewliat ambiguous. Buddha’s death took place on the 
full-moon of Katson (Vaisakha), When did the new Era begin? Was the 
computation to begin from the month of Tabaong or Tagoo prior to the 
death or from those that followed his death, about the time of the conclu- 
sion of the first council ? Was it from the waxing first of Tabaong a fort- 
night earlier than or from the waxing first of Tagoo which occurred a fort- 
night later than the conclusion of the council ? The point has to be clari- 
fied before the exact week-day and date of the commencement of the era 
could be fixed. The same ambiguity appears in the case of the commence- 
ment of the Eetzana Era. The statement on page 13 of Vol. I, conflicts with 
that of page 133 of Vol. II. There is no ambiguity about the week-day ; it 
is only about the month. Dr. Fleet and Sir Alfred Irwin have clearly demon- 
strated in the Indian Antiquary for 1910 a.d. (Vol. 39) that the Burmese ca- 
lendar posscs,ses elements similar to those of the Hindu calendar but not 
identical thnwighout. There are twelve months in the year composed alter- 
nately of 29 and 30 days. The first or waxing half of the month always 
contains 15 civil days ; the second half, alternately 14 and 15 days. Seven 
months are intercalated for every nineteen years at an average interval of 
three years. The system is similar to that of Meton and to that explained 
in the Maitrayaniya Sariihita (1-10-8). Like the ancient Babylonians, the 
same month is intercalated by duplicating (Arakanese) or Watso (Burmese). 
With the ancient Vedic seers it was the month of Pausha that was dupU 
cated. Though the months are supposed to correspond to the entry of 
the sun into the signs of the fixed Hindu zodiac, they agree neither with the 
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solar nor with the lunar months, except occasionally. The commencement 
of the month of Tagoo can fall on any date between the 19th of Wednesday 
and the 21st of March. Since the two halves of the Burmese month get out 
of step with tlie full and iiew-moons, the waxing first of Tagoo may not al- 
ways coincide with Sukla Pratipad. The new-moon just preceding the w'axing 
first of Tagoo may correspond with the new-moon ending either Hindu lunar 
Magha or Phalguna. It is therefore clear that the assumption made by the 
author of the Indian Ephemeries that Tabaon coincides with Phalguna or 
Tagoo with Chaitra, is not always correct. In the present case the identifica- 
tion of the new-moon of Tabagaong with the new-moon ending Magfia yields 
the correct days of the week, for the commencement of the Eetzana and 
Nirvapa eras. I have therefore adopted it in my calculations. At the time 
of Buddha’s birth, the calendarial system of the Vedahga-Jyotisha seems to 
have been in vogue. The year commenced with Magha. So Tabaong might 
have Ix^en the first month of the year in those days. Later on, when the king 
of Piomc, Samuddhara, ado|)ted or inaugurated the Salivahana or Dando- 
ratha Era Uie year was probably made to commence with Cliaitra or Tagoo 
in 78 A.D. Tagoo certainly commenced the year, when the Pagan or Pouppa- 
zdau Era was started the fii'st of Tagoo in 638 A.i>. as Zero — Buddha's death 
cx:citrred in tJic 147tli year (current) of the Eetzana era and year 148 was 
current wlicn the council adopted the Nii-vaiiia Era. The Buddha Nirvana 
Era commenced on the 22nd of January, 576 me. which was a Sun- 
day. This date does not conflict with the Purapic, Singhalese or Burmese 
traditions. It is as it were a compromise between them and is in full accord 
with the data of the Malla-linkara-wouttoo regarding the chief events of 
Buddha’s life. 



UJJAINl IN MRCCHAKATIKA 

• • 

By 

Dr. S. MUKERJEE, m.a. (Cal.), uoctor-es-letters (Paris), 
VEDANTA-TIRTHA, SASTRI, ETC. MayurUluj ProfessoT of Sanskrit, 
Benares Hindu University. 

“The intense life with which Sudraka animates action and persemage 
gives illusion to reality, one believes oneself to be in the middle of beautiful 
Ujjaini, but a comparison with the literature of tales disjxils this error. We 
are, as in the rest of Indian stage, amid full convention, and amid full 
fantasy." Thus says I’rofessor Sylvain Levi in speaking of the Mrcchakatika 
in his “ Theatre Indien,” and it has become an article of faith with modern 
scholars that in the Mrccliakatika, as in other Sanskrit plays, we arc dealing 
with a city of convention and a conventional sexiety. An examination of tlie 
minute details of the feature of the city and of the society described in the 
!M|cchakatika will however convince any impartial reader that the poet was 
dealing with an actual city and a living society, every feature of the life of 
which was familiar to him, though perhaps the name of the city might not 
have been Ujjaini and though the genius of the poet has certainly cast a 
radiant life over it. 

Famous UjjainI 

The celebrity of the city of Ujjaini had spread all over the country and 
its aflluence, the amenities of its life, the amusements and diversions it afford- 
ed to the gay, the beauty, refinement and wealth of its courtesans had been 
magnified by travellers’ tales and allured the curious and leisured people from 
dist'tnt parts of the country. Simple Saipvahaka who belonged to distant 
Pitialiputra and was left by his father in rather affluent circumstances,^ was 
attracted to Ujjaini by tales heard from the mouths of travellers.® 

Geoijrapuy. 

The city of Ujjaini covered a large area, the centre of the city was tliicldy 
populated, gradually tliinning out towards the outer perimeter. Here were 
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oiruattd large shady gardens^ adorned with beautiful lakes, belonging to the 
wealthy inhabitants, and the king had an extensive garden called Pu§pa- 
karandaka which was the most beautiful of all* and at a considerable distance 
from the city.*^' The gardens w-ere separated from one anotlier and screened 
oflf from the public road and were full of umbrageous trees,® throwing cool 
shadows over the road and people could wralk from the city to the Royal 
Gardt^n, Pu^pakarartdaka in the shade of the overhanging trees without ex- 
;)ot.ing themselves to the sun.* The boundar>^ walls were however not always 
carefully maintained and king Palaka’s garden. Pu'^i>akarancjaka at: least 
had a gap large enough to admit of a carriage passing through over the debris 
of fallen bricks and for Sakara to fly by leaning over.'^ It was otherwise 
neglected and large heajis of unswept dried leaves were blown about by the 
Wind and gathered at tlie feet of trees.'-* On the other side there were temples 
wirh spacious comiwunds built by the citizens outside the busy ]>art of the 
city and we hear of one such temple in which the image had not yx-t been 
installed.'® Beyond this were the gambling houses and evidently the low 
quarters, the East-end of Ujjaini. 
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Streets. « 

The streets of Ujjaini were narrow, especially in the busy part, the 
merchants’ quarters” where Girudatta’s large family mansion with its garden 
and orchard, now out of repair, was situated, so that there was hardly r<x)m 
for two carriages to gO abreast, especially if one of them happened to be a 
lumbering country cart.’® In the market place of Ujjaini, the shops were built 
close to one another, with only narrow lanes between, where the street dogs, 
who lived on the leavings and sweepings of the shops, comfortably ensconsed 
themselves at night from the inclemencies of the weather under the projecting 
eaves of the shop rooms.’® 

The streets were not lighted” and on dark nights citizens had to cany 
their own lights, lights strong enough to give cwifidence to the jiedestrians 
that no bad characters were lurking about.’’ Indeed thr: streets of Ujjaini 
were infested by bravos, rowdies and revellers after night-fall and the 
favourites of the tyrannical king Palaka added not a little to the insecurity 
of the streets.’'’ Flushed with insolence and wine they pursued unprotected 
females and nuide fun t)f simple citizens any oddity in whose app<?aiance or 
manners happened to attract their attention.” Thus were molested botli 
Vasantasena and Radanika and p(x>r Maitn’.ya who was with Radanika. 
There were no pavements for pedestrians apart from the high carriage- way 
and the houses gave right on to the streets. Pursued by the licentious im- 
portunities of Sakara, Vasantasena passes her hands over the boundary w'all 
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of Qanidatta's house and finds the doorJ'^ Houses of any pretension, as those 
of Oarudatta and Vasantascna, had, besides the main entrance, a side 
entrance'” also leading to a retired part of the house or to the garden and 
orchard which was situated on a side. Vasantasena liad a temple tb Cupid 
in her garden^" and Carudatta had in his a beautiful pleasure house”' which 
however was much the worse for want of repairs. 

City Police. 

There was arrangement for patrolling of the streets liy tlic police, and 
tineves and bad characters were spotted, questioned or pursued, but under the 
ki.x administration of the tyrannical king Palaka, the city-guards were negli- 
gent of their duties, especially in the early part of the niglit when rowdies 
rn'>ved about the streets and brawls with the followers of the king’s favourites 
were to t)e apprehended. Whcii Vasantascna was pursued by Sakara and her 
stivants fled from fear, there was no city guard to be seen anywhere. '” The 
imlicemen came out later at night, when there was no danger of brawls and 
thieves and bad characters might be on their nightly prowls. When Caru- 
datla returns home, after escorting Vasantasena to her place, he finds the 
city-guards astir.”” and we find the robbt'r .sarvi'aka migiity afraid of the 
city-guards on his way back fnjm his nocturnal adventure at the residence of 
Carudatta.”'' 


^ I )--Act. I. 
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At convenieni ixunis in tlic city there were stationii for the policemen’’ ' 
tgulma) and tlici'e were inspectors in charge of such police-posts. In case 
A alarm, all ix*destrians and conveyances were stopped and searched.*® Under 
Aung Palaka, tiris inquisition was carried out with a good deal of unnecessary 
zeal and anybody who excited the suspicion of the jxrlice was searched, 
questioned and apprehended, whether he took the air in a garden, was seated 
in an assembly, was walking in the streets or was transacting any business in 
a shop.-' Tf any citizen had the misfortune to be viewed with an evil eye 
by the tx>lice or any favourite of the king, he had no peace till he disapixared 
in the underworld of the city. Thus the policeman Candanaka, once he had 
a quarrel with VTraka, the chief insiiector of police, did not consider himself 
safe till he and his relations joined the rebel army of Aryaka.*'* The vita 
a'.tached to Sakara when he finally abandoned his patron after the strangling 
of Vasantasena, to escape persecution, also had to join the reb<4 army of 
Aryaka.*® 


The Sm.a^anam. 


To the south of the city beyond the inhabited quarters, was the place 
of execution (daksmina^masanam). A place of execution is always a place 
of terror, but it was specially during the reign of terror under king Palaka, 
when executions were freciucnt and it was not an unusual sight to find the 
body of a person executed still hanging from the gibbet, half devoured by 
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prowling jackals at night.*'* When a person is led to execution, it was the law 
that his name with ancestry and the crime for which he is condemned should 
be loudly proclaimed, after a flourish of the dnini,*' at five different fixed 
points in the city (ghosanasthana), the last point being the place of execu’ 
tion.** The proclamation with beat of drum and the strange appearance of 
the condemned— a garland of red flowers, smeared over with ted sandal paste 
on whicli rice-powder and sun-dried rice had been sprinkled and carrying the 
gibbet on his shoulder,-* could not fail to attract a crowd of curious lookers- 
on.*^ In one of the rond-points where, the execution party stopixd to make 
their proclamations, reared up the proud palace of the king’s brother-in-law 
Sarnsthanaka.*® This palace had a terrace up at the top with perhaps a small 
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room in which iie had confined his slave Sthavaraka"® for fear lest he blurt 
out (he trutli al;-. )Ut his master having himself strangled Vasanlasena. This 
was also his favourite resort''* at idle hours from which he watched the crowd 
in the street below and what was happening in the city. Saipstlianaka’s palace 
oijcncd right on tlie street and when his slave proclaimed that it was his 
master who had strangled Vasantasena, the executioner with Carudatta imme 
d lately went in and closed the door upon the crowd, with the object of en- 
quiring into the slave’s allt;gations.“* 

The large powers wielded by the police! were somewhat justified by the 
large floating population of low characters who infested Ujjainl. Gambling 
was the favourite pastime of the people, high and low. When the jewel 
casket of Va.santascna was stolen from Carudatta’s house by the robber, un- 
willing to admit the loss by theft, the excuse which readily suggested itsrdf 
to Carudatla’s mind was tliat he had lost it in gambling,"-' the propensity to 
gambling being not regarded as in any way a blemish on his high character 
(caritra) of the (lurity of wliich he w"is so meticulously careful. When 
Sarpsthanaka’s slave detained by the obstruction on the road saw the muffled 
figure of Aryaka slinking aw'ay in the early hours of the morning, the simile 
that occurred to his mind was that of a gambk;r evading from the clutches of 
the keeper of the gambling house.*® A crowd of habitual gamblers, some of 
whom had lost everything in that fatal amusement, prowled in the by-ways 
of the city and swelled the number of adventurers and criminals. Some of 
them were brahmins and of high families and could pretend to no small 
intelligence and education. Sarvilaka was one such character who was con- 
nected with the rich and accomplished merchant Revila, a great friend of 
Canidatta and he left his newly-wedded wife Madanika confidently in his 
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■custody,'' ‘ before Kimsclf plunging in the perilous adventure of Aryaka. Me 
had still a lot of family pride in him,'- though pursuing the profession of a 
robber and a frequenter of brothels. The beggarly rascal Darduraka was an- 
other such character whose impudence and cleverness redeem his abject poverty 
and whose well-ventilated pafa was a well-known object in the gambler’s 
quarters, 'fhat he at one time belonged to cultured society is evident from 
the Sanskrit language which he uses. Indeed gambling was a form of amuse- 
ment licensed by tlie king and the Gambler’s Association, (Dyutakara- 
maitjt^all) wielded considerable i^owers over the life and person of the gam- 
blers. Wlien the gambling house-keeper Mifithura dcclarr'd that he was ar- 
rt sting Samvahaka in the name of the Gambler’s Association, Saipx'Shaka 
knew that he had no remedy.^’ Not only could the defaulting gambler be 
beaten tind tortunid in the most inhuman way,'^ but he could be even sold 
into slavery for the repayment of a gambling debt.'*' The last and extreme 
punishment was axpulsion from the Gambler’s Association, which made the 
e.N'pellcd member a sort of outlaw in the gambling world. Darduraka was such 
an expelled member."* 
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Slavery. 

Slavery was an established social institution in Ujjaini, and all well-to-do 
inhabitants had one or more slaves : We meet witli one slave, Vardhamanaka, 
and a slave girl, Radanika in Carudatta s household, one slave Sthavaraka, 
in Sakara’s and two slaves, Pallavaka and Kaniapuraka and at least three 
slave girls, Paravrtifca, Madhavika and Madanika in Vasantasena's house- 
hold. The powers wielded by the slave-owners over their slaves were abso- 
lute extending even to death. Thus Sthavaraka was prepared for any amount 
of beating, even death from iSakara*- and Vardhamanaka was philosophising 
whether he was not better off under a kind though jxjor master like Ciarudatta, 
than under a rich but capricious master like Sakfira (Act III). Devoted 
and reliable slave maids like Radanika exercised considerable influence in 
their master’s household and accomplished slave girls like Madanika were 
admitted to friendship and confidence'** of their indulgent and kind mistress- 
es. Such maids fetched a high price and .Sarvilaka who was in love witli 
Madanika was driven to robbery to procure the means of paying the price 
of her liberty.**’ But as soon as a slave girl was liberated, she took her rank; 
as a free citizen and could be married in gentle society, no reproacli clinging 
to her on account of her previous condition of slavery, — as is seen in the 
case of Madanika. 

System of Justice, 

Among a heterogeneous and numerous people as the inhabitants of 
Ujjaini, cases of dispute were not infrequent and there was an elalxirate sys- 
tem of justice. The court of justice was presided over by a judge (adhika- 
raoika) assisted by a body of assessors.- ** among whom were a Kayastha 
clever in rea^rding the proceedings in amrt, a srestin or president of tlic 
merchants’ guild expert in mercantile law and the practices of commerce. 
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perhaps one or more interpreters translating the various dialects used by the 
miscellaneous petjplc who resorted to the court of justice etc. There does not 
appear to be any lawyer on behalf of either party in the suit and the practice 
of public crimes being tried with the king as the prosecuting party also did 
not prevail. In the trial of Carudatta on the charge of murder of Vasanta- 
seria, the :Sakara appeared as the prosecuting party and not as a mere wit- 
ness. On the opening of the amrt, the usher loudly proclaimed if there was 
anybody with any petition to the judge praying for justice. The parties 
had then to step up and on being called upon stated their cases, the Kayastha 
recording the statements. The accused and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence were then called in and questioned about their knowledge of the facts 
of the case. Their statements were then recorded and we find the pampered 
brother-in-law of the king, Sakara stepping up to the Kayastha and rubbing 
out with his feet an inconvenient statement."’- The judge’s duty consisted in 
taking evidence;, asc(;rtaining the facts, applying the law of the case before 
him and giving his findings on the. issues of the case. lie however could not 
pass the final order which was the province of the king.’'® The judge could 
however submit his recommendations to the Icing.®^ 

Titk King. 

'['he king was the depository of all power and the system of administra* 
tioii was one of absolute monarchy. 'I'his power was exercised by king Ffilaka 
with great harshness and capriciousm«s. The poet has shown some humour 
in giving the name l^laka, lit. protector, to a king who punished young 
wives for any offence with the barbarous punishment of aitting off tlreir 
hair'’^ and brahmin offenders with decapitation,’® against the dictates of 
Manu and the express nxrommendation of the judge. Persons of whom the 
king was afraid for jwlitical reasons were summarily caught hold of and 
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thrown into solitary cells in torture-houses where they were to die, without trial, 
perhaps of starvation."’'^ The keepers of such Bastilles often paid with their 
lives'”* for the crimes of their master. King Palaka had a number of con- 
cubines and gafcara, the brother of one of them plays a leading part in the 
drama. This wortliless fellow was rewarded by the king with the gift of one 
of the finest royal gardens, Ri^pakar^idaka, in the outskirts of the city,*'® 
and boasted that he a>uld turn out the judge and have a new judge appointed 
who would be more compliant to liim,- -a threat which was not without 
foundation, as the judge immediately decided to take up tlie case brought by 
him.'”' The king was so suijerstitious that on hearing a report that a siddha 
had foretold to a cowherd boy Arj'aka that he would be king, he had the boy 
thrown into strict confinement.**' put him to torture with the object of killing 
him. But every part of the administraticsi was lax under a tyrannical mlcr, 
and it was not difficult for a scientific housebreaker like Sarvilaka to set 
Aryaka at liberty.'*- There was a good deal of discontettf brewing against 
king Palaka cv(?n amongst his immediate followers,'*-' and his deposition was 
very largely facilitated by his discontented followers many of whom were 
secretly in Aryaka’s party. 
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The Courtesans. 

There appears to have been a large number of courtesans for whom a 
separate quarter (vesa ) was assigned'" and wlio were frequented by the gay 
and the dissf>lute.®'' The lady’s-maid of Vasantasena was glad when she heard 
from Maitreya's mouth that Carudatta liad gambled (Vasantascnii's jewelry 
away), considering a gambler to be a suitable companion to a courtesan.®* 
The Courtesans were in many cases highly accomplished and association with 
them was, for rich men, considered a venial offence!. Thus Carudatta, when 
questioned in the court of justice by the judge about his friendship with 
Vasantasena, though rather ashamed of it, thought it enough justification 
that he was a young man whose character in no way suffered by such associ- 
ation."" The position of the courtesans in some measure restimbled that of 
the Hata:rae in Athenian society. wImtc a man of the eminence of Pericles was 
not ashamed to be associrited with Aspasia. The courtesans obtained a 
measure of protection from the king ; they could nrrt abandon their profes- 
sir)!!"" or marry and br;come viriuons maids without the special dispensation 
of the king. One of the first acts of .\ryaka when he became king was to 
recognise. Vasantasenii as tlu' married wife of Carudatta.®*' It is noticed 
that the mutual acceptance of a man and a woman was considered valid 
marriage in l.’jjainf wxriety represented in the Mrcchakatika. Thus Mada- 
nikir was recognisv'd by her mistress, and ^rvilaka led her away as his legally 
married bride. Even an honoured and high-placed man lik<; Revila would 
not refuse to accept her as a member in his household, her who was a public 
woman and a slave too. The union of Vasantasena and Carudatta in mar- 
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riage (Act X) is, apart frwn the sanction of the new king Aryaka, not 
marked by any religious ceremony ; Oarudatta's married wife, the intelligent, 
well-bred and virtuous Dhuta, also accepts Vasantasena as a legally married 
co-wife, addressing her by the appellation my sister. •“ (It reflects no small 
credit on the author that though depicting a society with no very high sense 
of morality, he has nowhere depicted any scene of immorality or put any 
s]>ecch in the mouth of any character which smacks of it.) Though courte- 
sans were suffered in lljjaini society, they were not allowed to mix with well- 
born ladies or to enter the ladies’ -quarter in a family. When Vasantasena, 
pursued by ^kara, took refuge in Carudatta’s house, and the latter, mistak- 
ing her for the maid Radanika, asked ht r to take his sleeping sorr Rohasena 
to the inner apartments, Vasantasena said to herself that she was so unfortu- 
nate (being a courtesan) that she could not enter into the ladies’ ciuarter.’’ 
And after the union with Oirudatta on the night of the storm, when she 
woke up in the morning, her first thought was whether she had been admitted 
to tlie honour of the ladies’ quarter in Carudatta’s house as his accepted 
wife.‘= Indeed as compared with ladies in virtuous households, courtesans 
W'erc regarded so very untouchable that evt-n Carudatta though deeply in 
love with Vasantnsona would not think of introducing jewelry worn by her, 
a courtesan, into the inner apaitmcnts of the house. When Madanika was 
accepted by sSarvilaka as his lawful wife, Vasantasena could not help heav- 
ing a melancholy sigh, that as a virtuous wife, Madanika had become an 
object of reverence, while she herself continued as an untouchable courte- 
san.^* (These small inconsistencies of social etiquette and docorum 
characterise all living societies and would not have happened, had the author 
been dealing with a correct .society of complete convention). 

Refined Life of Uj.iatn?. 

There appears to have been a high degree of refinement among the cul- 
tured classes in Ujjaini which was not confined to the aiurtesans alone. 
Carudatta had come down to pcrharis the lowest depth of poverty. — his house 
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was dilapidated, the doors had huge cracks,'-'^^ the pleasure-house in the 
garden was crumbling,’" there was no oil even to light a lamp” and no food 
to offer to an honoured and beloved guest, like Vasantasena.’* But his 
drawing room was full of musical instruments,’'-* he frequented musical 
soirdcs in the houses of his rich friends (like Revila) and as a conoisscur of 
music could be in ecstasy when he heard good music.**" Scarves scented with 
delicately perfumed flowers like jasmine were used.** The us(j of golden and 
jewelled ornaments appears to have been the fashion both among men and 
women. The coxcomb sakara wore a profusion of jewelry,"- and though 
Carudatta had given away all his jewelry, we hear of his having worn golden 
bracelets and jewelled rings."® Women naturally used a lot of jewelry. 
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especially rich courtesans like Vasantascna.®* Indeed Vasantasena’s jewels 
play a great part in tlie plot of the drama, — the deposit of the jewels with 
CSrudatta, the theft of the jewels by ^rvilaka, the return of the jewels by 
^rvilaka after stealing them from the house of Carudatta, the gift of the 
jewels to Rohasena in his clay-cart, Canidatta’s direction to Maitreya to 
return to Vasantasena the jewels which she had stuffed into Rohasena’s day- 
cart, the discovery of the jewels with Maitreya (which he was taking with 
him for return to Vasantasena) in the trial scene which led to CSrudatta’s 
condemnation to death. Even the poor wife of Carudatta, Dhuta, still had 
a magnificent iiearl necklace.'*® the last remnant of an evidently large and 
expensive set of jewelry befitting the wife of a wealthy merchant like Cam 
datta, and with this she redeemed the reputation of her faithless and spend- 
thrift husband, by sending it to Vasantasena in lieu of the latter’s jewelry 
which was stolen. Dandies like Salcara ustnl to wear long and flowing hair 
which they used to jierfume and dress in a variety of ways.^'* Drinking of 
W'ine appears to have bevn common, especially in the houses of courtesans.’*' 

Kfxtgion. 

In Ujjaini courtesans like Vasantasena lived Uie life of householders 
surrounded by their mother and brother and ix!rforming the regular duties 
of householders. Thus we find Vasantasena's mother requesting her to per- 
form the daily worship of the domestic deity which is the regular duty of the 
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head of the household.** In rich households like that of Vasantasena, there 
were regular priests employed for the worship, when the head of the house 
could not for some reason or other, perform it.*" Poorer people did the wor- 
ship themselves and we find Carudatta meticulously observing the morning 
and evening worship of the family deity and distributing the offering at the 
cross-roads."" Pious householders also used to offer an oblation of water, 
with a prayer to the rising sun at early dawn, and the robber ISarvilaka 
jfound a part of the wall of Carudatta’s house worn out by the daily sprinkling 
of water to the sun at dawn.-’^ 'I'his popular religion was buttressed by a 
number of superstitious like faith in Dakini"" (malignant female spirit), 
omens like the trembling of eyelids or throbbing of limbs,"^ the cawing of 
crows on dry branches of trees"* or seeing snakes on the way."^ The omni- 
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potence of Fate’'® was a universal bdief, as also belief in the predictions of 
siddhas.®^ Popular religion in all ages has been tinged with a local and even 
family colouring and this naturally was the case in UjjainT. The prevailing 
religion appears to have been the l^uranic form of Brahmanism with the 
worship and invocation of various gods in the Hindu Pantlieon.”* Idols were 
worshipped in temples and we hear of an empty temple being ready for the 
installation of a god.®” There were public temples frequented by all the 
citizens on festive occasions and it was at the sight of Carudatta in such a 
temple tJiat Vasantasena fell deeply in love with him.’®" There was a ring 
of fatalism in the form of Bralimanism and a reliance on the gods. The 
educated and refined Vita when fearing lest Sakara murder V^asantasena, 
utters a resignation to the gods.”’* Mendicancy was still practised by reli- 
gious persons and we hear of a Parivrajaka (Brahmanical mendicant) being 
attacked by the rogue elephant of Vasantasena.’®’’ Buddhism though no longer 
the dominant religion was still prevalent and the monastic discipline, of 
Buddhism was still very strict ; thus when the gambler Satiivahaka expressed 
his desire to turn a Buddhist monk (Sakyasramanaka), Vasantasena in view 
of the hard discipline of a Buddhist monk’s life warned him not to take tlie 
vow rashly.’"* They had to subdue all their senses, shave their heads, wear 
ochre-colouretl scanty clotlies, repeat prayers, dwell on the inconstancy of 
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worldly things, believe in l^rd JSuddha, not indulge in too much repose and 
occupy tliemselves with succouring the distressed as a dhanna, an obligatory 
duty of their religion^”' They were not unoften despised by the rich and 
aristcxrratic society and we find the kings brother-in-law treating the Sarp- 
vahaka turned mendicant with blows and relating how he treated Buddhist 
mendicants as bullocks by passir^g a nose-string through their nose and yok- 
ing them to the cart.’ ’-^ Thougli they were tolerated by high-minded persons 
like Camdatta, the sight of a Buddhist monk was still considered inauspici- 
ous and avoided as far as possible.^ The BuddhivSts still had their own 
religious c'-lablishments inhabited by monks and nuns and we find the 
Shami:MXxr- mendicant leading Vasantasena after she had regained conscious- 
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ness to a Buddhist nun in a vihara close to the royal garden Puspa- 
Ifaraytaka.ip^ They quietly pursued their religious duty of succouring the 
distressed.*'"' There was however no ban to Buddhists attaining high 
honours and ixisition in state. 'Fhus on the reconunendation of Cdrudatta, 
who was grateful to Sanivahaka-bhik$u for preserving VasantasenS’s life, the 
Bhiksu was made the chief abbot*®* of all the Buddhist mrmasteries in the 
kingdom, the king being evidently the head of all the rdigious endowments 
in the kingdom. 

The above sketch of the picture of Ujjaini and the life of Ujjaini is 
enough to dispel the idea tliat Sanskrit dramatists were always delineating 
a conventional society and an imaginary city. Whether we call it Ujjaini 
or not, the author of the Mfcchalialika was dealing with a real city which 
he knew intimately and the life in which he delighted in. 
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THE STORY OF DHANIKA, THE POTTER'S SON, AS 
TOLD IN THE DIFFERENT VINAYAS 


By 

Dr. P. C. BAGCIII, m.a., dr. es ijlttres (Paris). 

The second ixinijika commences with the story of the poUei's son Dha- 
niya in the Pali Suttavibahanga. Dhaniya was the first to be guilty of the 
cJiarge of stealing and this was the occasion for Buddlia's narrating tliC 
second ixirajika in detail in order to warn the Bhik^us against the offence 
of stealing The story occurs in all other Vinayas in more or less modified 
forms and a comparative study of the different versions will clearly show 
how each of the schools has developed the story. 

I. 

SUTTAVIBHANG.V -PARAJ IKA II. 

(Ed. Oldcnberg. HI. pp. 41 ff. ; translated by Horner, Book of the Discipline I) 

The story in the Suttavibhahga may be summarised thus : Buddlia was 
staying at Rajagaha on the Vulture's Peak. At that time the Venerable monks 
w'ere in the habit of setting up temporary huts for residence during the rains. 
The Venerable Dhaniya, the ix>ltcr’s son, als^.) set up a grass hut and not 
only passed the rains there but also tlie summer and the winter. Once when 
he had gone out to the villages for alms, the hut was demolished by tlie 
women gathering grass and fircw<x^d. Dhaniya on his return found that the 
hut had been demolished. He built a second hut but that also was demolish- 
ed in the same way. He built a grass hut for the third time and this time alsr.> 
the hut met with the same fate. 

Dhaniya then thought of building a hut with more durable materials. 
He said “ 1 am well taught, experienced in my own craft, accomplished in 
the potter's craft. What now, if I, kneading mire myself, should make a hut 
consisting of nothing but mud ? ” Dhaniya thereupon made a mud hut and col- 
lecting grass, wood and cow-dung baked it. It was a beautiful, lovely, pleas- 
ing red hut, just like a little indragopa and just like the sound of a small 
bell, so was the sound of this hut. 

It so happened that Buddha while descending the slopes of the Vulture's 
Peak saw the hut and on enquiring ^about it learnt that it belonged to Dlia- 
niya. He disapproved of Dhaniya's action in strong terms as it was unbecom 
ing of a recluse to possess such a hut and ordered the monks to demoU^ 
it so that it might not bring downfall to those who would come after. So 
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was tJie mud hut destroyed- Dhaniya did not oppose and said : Destroy it, 
reverend sirs, if the lord of dhamma causes it to be destroyed.” 

Dhaniya then thought of making a wood hut. The overseer in the wood- 
yard was his friend and so lie resolved to go to him to beg some sticks. He 
then went to the overseer and asked for the sticks. The overseer replied : 
“ TJiere are no such sticks, honoured sir, that I could give the master. These, 
honoured sir, are sticks held for tlie king, serving to repair the city, laid down 
in case of accident. If the king has. those rlcalt out. you might take them”. 
Dhaniya said : ” Your reverence, they arc gifts from the king.” The over- 
seer could not disbelieve a Sakyaputta and allowed him to take away the 
sticks. 

Now the chief minister of the king of Magadha named Vassakara while 
insiiecting the works in Rajagaha came up to the overseer in the wood-yard 
and spoke thus to him : “ Lcxik here, where are those sticks held for the king, 
serving to repair tJie city. laid down in the case of accident ? ” 

The overseer said : ” Sir, these sticks were given by the king to master 
DJianiya, the ]x>tter’s son.” 

The Brahmin Vassakara was very much displeased and iiot believing 
that the king could really give it went up to king Seriiya Bimbisara of Ma- 
gadha and told him ; ” Is it true, sire, that the sticks held for the king, serv- 
ing to repair Die city, laid down in case of accident, wore given by the king 
to Dhaniya, the ix/tter’s son ? 

“Who said that?” 

” The ov<Tseer of the wood-yard, sire ”, he said. 

“ Then, brahmin, send for the overseer of the wood-yard ”, he said. 

The overseer was then sent for. While he was iM'ing taken to the king 
ixiuncl, Dhaniya saw him and asked why he was being taken bound. He said : 

“ B(icause of this business with the pieces of wo<xi.” Dhaniya then promised 
to follow him to tlie king. 

Then Dhaniya went to the dwelling of king Seniya Bimbisara and sat 
down on the appointed seat. The king asked him : “ Is it true, honoured 
sir, that the pieces of wood held for the king, serving to repair the city, laid 
down in case of need, have Ixxm given by me to the master ? ” 

“It is so, your majesty ’ - he said. 

“ We kings are very busy, honoured sir, with much to do, having given, 
we may not remember. Come, honoured sir, remind me.” 

“ Do you remember your majesty, when you were first anointed this 
phrase was uttered : Let the recluses and Brahmins enjoy, gifts of grass, wood 
and water ?” 

‘T remember, honoured sir, there are, honoured sir, recluses and Brah- 
mins who are modest, scrupulous, anxious for training, there is only a little 
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worry with them. What was uttered by me was meant for those and that 
was : what was in the jungle not owned. So, you, honoured sir, think to 
steal wood not given (to you) by tliis trick. How could one like me flog or 
imprison or banish a recluse or a Brahmin living in the kingdom ? Go, ho- 
noured sir, you are freed on account of your hair but do not do such a thing 
again.” 

The remaining part of the story is not of any special interest. When 
this incident was reported the people began to speak ill of the Sakyaputta 
Samanas. It reached the ears of Buddha. He had Dhaniya called before 
him. When Dhaniya aclmittixl what he had done Buddha took him severely 
to task. He defined the act of Dhaniya as an act of stealing- a fwrajika 
offence for wliich the punishment prescribed was not to be in communion. 

11 

SarvastivaoA'Vinava, Parajika II. 

(Chinese Tripitaka, Taishd ed. XXIII, pp. 3-4.) 

Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagrha. The Bhik§us then used to 
pass the rainy season (varsa) together in one place. A few of them us!d to 
live in cottages. They would beg grass and wood from their acquaintances 
and make liuts t<) live in. When the Bhik$us entered the city for alms the 
men who gather fire-wood demolished the huts and took away the wood. 
'Hie Bhiksus on returning from begging saw this and felt very sad. They 
said ; Wc suffered great pains in begging. Sinful iKHiple have demolished our 
cottages and taken away the wood. We had to beg the grass and the wood 
from our acquaintances in order to make these huts to live in. 

Amongst them there was a Bhilc$u named Dhanika who was the son of 
a ixrtter. By means of his own art he made a mud hut with mud doors and 
mud windows. The lintels, tlic ox’s head, the elephant's tusk, the supports, 
were all made of mud. He then collected grass and wood and burnt it. The 
hut took a fine red colour. He then left the hut in charge of other Bhiksus 
and went out for two months on begging. 

At tliat time Buddha was advising Ananda to make rules concerning the 
huts. From a distance he saw this hut of beautiful red colour. Buddha 
knew what it was but still he asked Ananda : What is tliis beautiful red 
thing? Ananda replied ; The Bhilc|us of the city of Rajagrha lived 
in one place. Cottages were few. Tlie Bhikjjus begged grass and wood 
from their acquaintances and made huts to live in. When they had been 
away to the city for alms people came to gather fire-wood, demolished their 
cottages and t(x>k away the wood. After begging for food they came back, 
saw it, felt sad and said ; We had giWt pains in begging— -sinful people came, 
demolished our cottages and took away the wood. Amongst them there was 
a Bhikgu named Dhanika who was a potter’s son. By means of his own art 
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he made a mud cottage, collected grass and wood and burnt it. So it is 
beautiful like this. 

Buddha then told Ananda : Demolish this red mud cottage of the Bhik- 
?u Dhanika. Don’t let the anyaUrthikas either blame or suspect us or laugh 
at us by saying : During the life time of Buddha the sin defiles the law. 
Ananda followed the instruction, went and demolished the hut. The Bhiksu 
Dhanika came back after two months' travelling and saw that his hut had 
been demolished. He asked the Bhiksus in whose charge he had left it ; Who 
has demolished ray hut? The Bhik?us replied ; The great teacher Buddha 
ordered it to be demolished. Dhanika thought : When the custodian of the 
law orders it to be demolished we have nothing to say. The master of wood 
in the city of Rajagrha is my acquaintance. It is possible for me to make 
a wooden hut. 

After the night had passed Dhanika put on his robe, look his bowl and 
entered the city for alms. As he was begging for food he came up to the 
place of the master of wood (and told him) : Do you not know that the king 
of Magadha, king Ajata^tru, the son of Wei-ti-hi (Vaidehi) has given me 
wood ? The master of wood replied : When the king has given you wood 
you may take whatever you like. I'herc are some heavy sticks inside, used 
for protecting the city, and difficult to be taken out or put in. You should not 
take them. He however took those sticks, cut them into pieces and collected 
them ii> one jilace. At that time the city chief saw that the heavy sticks for 
jMotecting the city had been cut into pieces and collected. When he saw this, 
he became horrified, his hairs stood on end and he thought : I shall be satis- 
fied only when the brigand comes out. He then went to the master of wood 
and asked ; These heavy logs are meant for the protecticwi of the city. Who 
has cut them into pieces and stored the sticks in one place ? The master of 
wood replied : The Bhiic$u Dhanika came and told me : King Ajataiiatni 
has given me wood. I then tedd him : If the king has given you wood take 
wliatever you like. He himself must have taken the heavy sticks, cut them 
into pieces and collected them in one place. 

The city chief then thought : I shall now ask the king if he has given 
the heavy sticks to the Bhiksus. He then went to the king and asked him : 
Great king, your wood is missing. Have you given to a Bhikisu the wood 
meant for protecting the city? The king answered : No, I have not given 
it The city chief said : The king has given it to-day. (The king replied) : 
Who says that I have given it ? (The city chief said) : The master of the 
wood says that you have given it. Tlie king said : Ask the master of wood 
to come. , 

Following the king’s instruction order was sent to the master of the 
wood to come. At that time the master of the wood saw the l^Io^u Dhanika 
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cm the way and told him : I am in this difficulty for you. The Bhik^u said : 
You better go and I shall follow you. The king saw them from a distance 
and said : Leave the master of the wood and order the Bhil^u to come. The 
city chief then left the master of the wood and ordered the Bhiki$u to come 
to the king’s presence. The king asked ; Well Bhiksu, does your law teach 
you to take things that are not given ? The Bhiksu replied ; Great king, I 
have not taken things that were not given. The king gave them previously. 
The king said : I do not remember to have given them. The Bhik^u replied : 
Allow me to remind the king now. The king said : How? The'Bhik§u 
replied : The king should remember that when he was first installed king 
he had said this — I give to tlie Sramajjas and Brahmanas for their use all 
the grass, wood and water in my kingdom, 'fhc king said : When I said 
that I meant only the grass and wood that have no owner. Tire king then 
said : You have committed a great sin. The Bhilc§u said : 1 am a houseless 
person (parivrajaka) living in your kingdom. Why should you kill me. The 
king said : Bhik^u, you may go. 


Ill 

MahiSas.xka-Vinaya- -P.arajika II. 

(Chinese Tripitaka, Taisho ed. X'XII, pp. 5-6.) 

Buddha was staying in the city of I^ijagrha. At that time there was 
a Bhik^u named Dhanika. He was the son of a potter. He lived in a grass 
hut on the Isigila hill. At that time, when once he had gone to the. city for 
alms men who collect fire-wood came, destroyed the hut and tocjk away the 
wood. Dhanika after returning from begging made it again. This happen- 
ed three times. He then felt dejected and thought ; My body is fortunately 
capable in the mud work. Why not make a tiled cottage and remove the 
anxiety ? So he did it. It had a solid summit, the capitals of the columns 
lM;autiful, the supports, the transversal woods and the lintels were all deco- 
rated and the doors and windows were artistic and looked like something 
heavenly. He collected fire-wood, burnt it and made the colour red and 
btautiful. At the time of the wind blowing it made the sound of a guitar. 
Buddha was staying on the Grdhrakuta hill. He saw from a distance dif- 
ferent kinds of engravings, paintings and the beautiful red colour of the 
cottage. He then asked Ananda : What is this cottage. Ananda told Bud- 
dha : Dhanika by his own industry has made it. Buddha said to Ananda : 
This Dhanika has committed a sin. How can you call him a pravrajilal 
By this bad act he has gravely injured the living things. He is not sorry for 
It. I have, previously spoken in dfffercnt ways on the law of mercifulness. 
How amid this Bhiksu not have a merciful heart ? The Venerable Ones will 
in various ways ridicule the Bhiksuk doing like this. You should go there 
and demolish it so that the Bhiksu may get (proper) instruction. So he went 
up to the cottage. At that time Dhanika had gone out of the cottage. (On 
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his return) he asked tlie Bhifcgus : I did not commit any sin. What for did 
the people demolish my cottage. The Bhihsus replied : The Exalted One 
ordered it. We did nr>t do it. Dhanika said : The Chief of the law had it 
demolislK'd. So I have nothing to say. The Bhilc$us then demolished it 
together and directed Dhanika to go to the place where Buddha was. For 
this thing Ruddlm w'as questioned. Buddha therefore assembled the commu- 
nity and Bhiksus and asked Dhanika ; Is this true or not. He retried : It 
is true. T.ord. Buddha as before took the Bhiksus doing so to task and said ; 
If you, Bhilfljus, bum tiles you will commit the T’u-Io cbe (Thullacctiya) 
sin. You will lx? guilty of T’u-ki lo (IXtkkafa). 

Dhanika then thought : I had previously a grass hut. People coming 
to colk'Ct fire -wf)od demolishcfl it. Then I had a tiled hut. ft was a trans- 
gressum of the law of the Chief of the I.avv and the parivrujakas. I should now 
seek for good wood in order to build a big cottage. I can certainly live in it 
without much trouble. Ih; then thought ; The ollicer of the wood-yard in 
the city of Rajagrha is my acquaintance. I should go there to seek for it. 
He then went to him and said : I need some wood. The king has given me. 
The officer of tfio w(X)d-yaid said : If the king gives you then you can take 
it. Dhanika (hen took the big waxl for the city ram])art, cut it into pieces 

and t<x>k it away. At that time the Chief Minister named Vassa 

kara was on an oflicial tour to all plaois. He asked the ofilcer of the wo«xI- 
yard : W'ho has given the big wood for the city ramparts to this Bhik?ii ? 
Tile latter replied : I have not given it. He again asked : Who is it then ? 

The latter replied ; It is the king. Vassakara then informed the king : 

Great king, without examining why liavc you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika ? The King said : Who say's I gave it ? Vassakara 
replied ; It is the (^cer of the wood-yard. The king then ordered his 
guards to arrest the. officer of tlie wwKl-yard. According to the instmetion 
he was arrciited. When he was being led to the king, Dhanika was entCTing 
the city for alms. He saw him on the way and asked him ; Why have you 
bc-en put in chains ? He replied : It is for the Reveicnd one that I am hav- 
ing this punishiricnt. You should now save my life. Dhanika said ; You 
go first, I shall come after you. 

When the officer of the wood-yard was taken to the place, where the king 
was, the king asked him : Why have you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika ? He replied ; Great king, I did not dare to give it. 
Dhanika said tliat the king had ordered it to be given When the king was 
giving orders Dhanika was waiting outside the gate. The king ordered him 
to come before himi. When he aime U) his presence ' the king asked : 
When did I give the wood to the Bhiksu ? Dhanika replied : Does not the 
king remember that he gave at the tinie of his first anointment all herbs, 
trees and water within his empire to the Sramaiijas and Bifihmsuyas ? The 
King said : What I then gave were not things which have a master. You 
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are a strange Bhifcsu. By this means you take away oilier peoples’ things- 
I am an anointed king. How can I imprisfin or kill a Sramana ? You may 
now go away. 

IV 

DlIARMAr,i;pfAK.\-VlNAYA. PARAJIKA 11 
(Chinese Tripitalc^i, Taisho ed. XXII. pp. 572-573). 

The Venerable One was then travelling on the (jidhrakiila hill in the 
city of lx>-yiie (Rljagrha). At that time there was in the city of l?ajag|ha 
a Bhiksu named Dhanika, the potter's son. Ho was living in a grass liut in 
an enclosed place. The Bhiksu once went to the village for aims. At that 
time the ()eoplc who collect tire-wood came, demolished the glass hut where 
tile Bhiksu used to take shelter. On coming back from Ix'gging he thought ; 

I was staying in an enclosed place and had made myself a grass-hut. 1 had 
gone to liu‘ village* tor kx)d. The people w'no colltjct fire-wood came and de- 
raolished iny hut where. I n«e(l to live. I myself know my art. I can knead 
the mud e.n<] can make a tiled cottage. S») the Bihk§u kneaded the mud and 
made a tiled cottage. He then collected fire-wcxid. and cow dung and burnt 
it. The codagti then assumed a red colour like the fire. 

While the Exalted One was descending from the (hadluakuia hill he 
saw from a distance this cottage red as lire. He knew- what it was but still 
he asked the Bhiksus : What is this red thing ? The Bliiksiis told Buddha : 
There is a Bhikni named Dhanika, a potter’s son. He used to live in a grass- 
hut within an enclosure. When he liad gone' for begging llie people who 
collect lire-wocKi came and rlemcjlislied the cottage where lie used to live. On 
returning he saw that tlie collage had been demolished. He then thought : 

1 know my own art. 1 can now make a tiled cottage where I can live, without 
any obstruction. So he made a cottage. It is tliat cottage which kxiks red 
like that. The Exalted One then took the Bhiksus to task in numberless 
ways and said : You have done it in vain. It is not conduct. It is not the 
law of iSramana. It is not a pure act. It is not in accordance with the 
proper practice, it should not have been done. Why did the Bhiksu Dhanika, 
the potter’s son make a big collection of a>W'dung and firc-wtxxi and burn 
it? I have constantly and in numberless ways spoken about kindness to 
living beings. Why has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by 
collecting fire-wood and cow-dung burnt it? He should not have thus made 
the titles red and committed T’u-ki-lo (Dukkata). The Exalted One Uiea 
ordered the Bhik^us : You should go there in a body and ask Dhanika to 
demolish this cottage. The Bhik§us then according to the advice of Buddha 
went to get it demolished. When Dhanika saw them demolishing the cottage 
he told them : What sin have I committed that my cottage is being demo- 
lished? Sin or not sin, we do not known. We have no hatted towards you. 
We have come to demolish your cottage according to the instruction of the 
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Exalted One. Dhanika Bliifc§u then said : The order of the Exalted One 
must be right. At tliat time the king of Magadha, Fing-sha (Bimbisara), 
iKid a kecjjcr of the wood, and this man was more or less a friend of the 
Bhiksu Dhanika. 'Hic Bhik 5 u Dhanika then went to the keeper of the wood 
and told him : Do you not know that king Bimbisara has given me wood ? 
As 1 now rfxjuirc wood you should give it to me. The other man said : When 
the king has given you then take whatever you like, good or bad, few or 
many. The Bhiksu took the wood retained for the king and cut it into pieces. 
At that time one of the Chief Ministers (Mahamatras) while directing the 
atfairs of the city came to the wood-yard and saw that the wood retained for 
the king had been cut into pieces and thrown hither and thither. On seeing 
this he asked the keeper of the wood : Who has cut into pieces the wood 
retained for the king ? The keeper of the wood said : Tire Bhiksu Dhanika 
came and told me that the king had given him w(»d and that he was in 
need of it. I then told him : When the king has given you wood you may 
take whatever you like. He then enten'd the wood y:’.id cut it into pieces, 
todc it and went away. When tlie Mahamatra heard it he doubted the king’s 
orders and said : Why have you given these useful woods to the Bhik§« ? 
You should have given him other sticks. Why have you spoilt these good 
sticks ? The king replied : I do not at all remember to have given wood to 
this man. If (here is any record then tell me. 'Fhe Mahamatra then askiKl 
the keeper of the wfX)d to ajme. by the order of the king. The keeper of the 
wood saw the Bhiksu Dhanika from a distance and told him : Reverend Sir, 
I have been arrested because you took away the wotxl. You must come to 
free me out of mercy. The Bhiksu said : You go earlier. I shall go at 
the right time. The Bhiksu Dhanika went there afterwards and in a sliort 
lime stood in the presence of the king. The king asked : Revcrtind Sir, 
Did I really give you this wood ? The Bhik$u answered : You really gave me 
the wood. The king replied : I do not remember to have given you the wood. 
You should make me remember it. The Bhik?u answered : Does not the 
king remember that at the time of his first installation he himself pronounced 
this gift : While I am king in my kingdom let the Sramanas, the Brahmajoas, 
the conscientious ones and those who happily practise the stla take that which 
is given, not take that which is not given, use that which is given and not 
use that which is not given. From to-day let the. sramapas and Brahmaipa!^ 
use the grass, wood and wrater according to their own liking. Do not take 
that which is not given. Use that which is given. Listen, the i§rama)?as 
and Brahmaijas may use the grass, wood and water aca>rding to their own 
liking. The king said : At the time of my first installation I had really 
said so. Reverend Sir. The king then said : Reverend Sir. but I sp(^e about 
things that have no master. I did not speak of things that have a master. 
The reverend one must die. The king ’then remembered and said : I am a 
Kisatriya king bom from the race of anointed head (murdhdbhkikta) . How 
can I take the life of a parivrajaka for a small piece of wood ? This must not 
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be. Then the king in different ways took the Bhik$u to task and a^ed all 
his ministers to let the Bhiksu go. The king allowed him to go. Then all 
the ministers spoke in a loud voice that it was a great injustice. The King 
asked — Why? They said : This man instead of being pul to death has 
been simply takai to task and allowed to go. 


V 

The MfJLA-SARVASTIVADA-VrNAYA, Chap. II 
(Chinese Tripitaka, Taisho od. XXIII, pp. 6(53-(.>37). 

Buddha was staying in the bamboo garden of the Kic-lan-to-kia 
(Kalandaka) lake. At that time there was a Bhik?u named Dhanika. He 
was formerly the son of a iiottcr. He used to live in an .\-lan-jo (Arajjyaka) 
grass hut. At the time when Dhanika entered the city of Kiijagrha and was 
going from place to place begging for food, the cow'-btrys, the ixoplc who 
collect fire-w<XKl and grass, those who live in the right way and those who live 
in wrong way came after the Bhik^u was gone, demolished his hut and l(K)k 
away the grass and wood. Dlianika on his return saw that his hut had been 
<lomolished and grass and wckxI taken away. He then built a new hut. In 
ti)c same way he also built a third hut. All (he ireople came as before and 
demolished his hut. Dhanika then thought ; Alas, what profound misery ; 
.\ias, what great misery, at the time I go for alms, they come and demolish 
my hut. This has been done tlirice. I have good knowledge, of the art of 
my forefathers. Why not make a tiled cottage? Dhanika then dug the 
earth, mixed it with water which did not contain any insects and burnt the 
clay. He first made the foundation of the hut and then raised the walls. 
The roof was given to cover it. Elephants’ tusks and jxrsts were placed in 
different directions. Windows and drxrrs were made of clay. The whole 
thing was given a white colour and decorated with drawings and paintings. 
Then cow-dung was collectixl and the hut was burnt. When it was very 
well burnt it got a red colour like the jalika flower. The Bhiksu Dhanika 
then made the following reflection : My cottage is well made, has a good 
colour and is loveJy. It should be looked after. Dhanika then entrusted 
it to the care of the neighbouring Bhik§us, put on his robe, ttx:>k the alms-bowl 
and went out for begging. The Exalted One, as was his constant practice;, 
had not yet entered into Nirvarja. He held his body in go»xI order (yogak- 
>}emtt) so as to be able to convert the people at the right time. At that time 
he was seeing the habitation of gods, the demi-gods and other living beings 
near the end of the earth and the hell and was asking the people. He was 
seeing also the Ian- jo (araipya), the forest of dead bodies, the mountains, 
the oceans and other places of habitation. The Exalted One then wished 
to regulate the places of habitation ’and for that- purpose told dyusman 
Ananda : Go and tell the Bhik§us that the Tath^gata will now go to visit 
their places of habitation. The Bhik^us will do well in following the law and 
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will be benefited by it. Ananda then followed the instruction of the Exalted 
One and went to the different places either in the forest or under the trees, 
inside tlu'. monasteries, outside the cottages, on the roads etc. He told the 
Bhik§us : Tiie Exalted One today wishes to see your places of habitation 
The BJiik^-us will do well in following the law and will be IxmeAted by it. 
When the Bhiksus heard these words each of them put on the robe in order 
to show it in the Exalted One. When the Exalted One, in the company of 
the Bhil<;sus, was walking step by step along the road, he came to the place 
where Dhanika lived. The Exalted One saw Dhanika’s cottage which wa^ 
built of tiles, and had a red colour like the jalika flower. On seeing it hv 
.isktxl the Bhiksus ; Who^e. cotUige is this ? 1'he Bhiksus told Buddlw : 
The Bhik?u Dlianika, the i^>tter's son, himself made this cottage. Buddha 
asked the Bhiksus : I^cmolish this cottage, otherwise the anyaththikas will 
make light of my teaching and say : While the Sramana (laiilama is alive 
his Sravakas are dellling the law. What will happen after his death? Th;- 
Bhiksus then demolished the cottage according to the instruction of the 
Exalted One. The Exalted One after seeing the cottage demolished it. left it 
and went away. When the Bhiksu Dhanika came back he saw the cottage 
demolished and asked his associate monks : Who has demolished my cot 
tagft ? The Bhik-sus replied : The Great Teacher ordered it to be demolished. 
Dhanika said : When tlic Exalted One, the master of the law, ordered the 
demolition it must be gcHxl demolition. At that time there was in tlic cit> 
of .Rajagfha a Chief Minister (Mahamialra) in charge of wo<xl. lie was 
ft)rmer friend of the Bhiksu Dhanika. In course of conversation he remem 
bored it. The Bhiksu Dhanika then thought : The Chief Minister in 
charge of wood is my friend. I shall beg wood and make a wcxjden 
cotUige. l/pon this reflection he went to the Maharnfitra’s place and said ; 

you not know at present that the l^ince of Emperor of Magadha, king 
Ajatasatrii previously gave me wcx)d ? I want to take it now for use. .May 
1 see it ? TIu: Mahamiitra replied : Reverend Sir, If the great king has 
given you v.ix>d it is g(X)d. Take it according to your own choice. All the 
W(xxl is only for this city. So it is completely under the protection of king 
Ajatasatm. It is well kei^t and protected to be used for the. destroyed parts 
of the great city of Rajagfha. The wood is collected for this difficult work. 
How could he giv(^ it to you ? The Bhik$u Dhanika then entered the place*, 
took ii stick, cut it into pieces and took it away. At this time the Chief 
Minister in charge of the city while proceeding along the road saw that a 
big stick of wood had been destroyed. On seeing this he was much horrified 
and made tliis reflection : Is it possible that while king Ajata^atru of 
Magadha is niling a discontented brigand could enter the city ? This wood 
is preserved for the king. It could not have been given to him. How could 
it be cut into pieces ? On seeing this he went to the minister in charge of the 
wood and said : Does the Mahamatra know it ? While proceeding along 
the road I saw that a big stick of wood has been cut into pieces. When I saw 
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it I was much horrified, niy hairs stood on end. Is it possible that while- 
king Ajatasatni is ruling a discontented brigand could enter the city ? Or 
the officer in charge of the wood has given it to another man? The Chief 
Minister replied : I have not yet given the wixxi to the man. I met the 
BhikijU Dhanika sometime ago. He told me ; King Ajata^lru has given me 
wood. So you should that it is given to me. I then replied to him : 
li the great king has already given you wood you may go and use your own 
discretion. Is it possible that he has taken this wood ? Th.e Chief Minister 
in charge of the city then went to king Ajata'^atiii and told him ; King, 
do you know this ? While proceeding along the road I saw a stick of w<xkJ. 
!t is tl)e wood which is preserved for the king to be used in dilTicuK works. 
An intruder had cut it into pieces. When 1 saw it I was iraicl) hcMiiiied and 
my hairs st(x>d on end. Is it possible that while the groat kir*g is mling 
ll.ioviv. have entered IIk! city? I asked the chief minister in charge of die 
wt',!;<i : l.)id you allow the wood to Ix', given to somebody or not? He 
n plied ; I have not given it to anybody. Sometime ago 1 mt-t the Rhiksu 
Dhnnik;! who told nie that the king had given him wood. The officer in 
'diargc of the wood told him ; The king lias given you \V(X>d, then use your 
.'j\vn discretion. The Bhiksu then cut the big stick of wood into i)icces. Is 
if ixissihle that the great king has allowed the wockI to he given to iliar nia.n ? 
T he king said : I do not remember it. Send for I he Chief Minister in charge, 
of the wood. 7‘he Chief Minister then sent orders and wished him to come 
to the king. At that time the Bhik.su Dhanika was entering the city of 
liajagfha for some business. The Officer in charge? of the wood saw the 
Bhik.su Dhanika from a distance and told him : Kewerend Sir. Do you not 
know this? As you took the wtx)d the king has sent for me. The Bhik§u 
replied : You go first, I will follow you later. The Officer in charge of the 
\v<x)d went first. T>lianika went later. On coming up to the king’s gate he 
waited. I'lien the envoy went to the king and told him : Great king, the 
offijcer in charge of the wood is waiting outside the gate. The Bhik^u also, 
although not sent for, has cimc and is waiting at the gate. 'Fhc king said : 
D?t the officer in charge; of the wood come in. Ask also the parivrdjaka to 
come. The envoy then called the Bhifoiu. On entering he raised his hand 
and told the king : Oh Great king, be free from dis4;ase and live long. He; 
then sat on one side. The king then asked the Bhiksu Dhanika : Reverend 
Sir. did you take the wood not given to you and cut it into piecf;s? 
Dhanika replied : Not quite so. The king asked : Why then did you take 
w(x>d ? Dhanika replicKl : The king gave it previously. The king 
said : I do not remember it. If you remember it then make me remembeu* 
It. Dhanika replied : Does not the king rememlx;r that at the time of his 

first anointment he said in a lion’s vpicc in the great assembly let all the 

Sramanas, Brahmaiias, the people who practise sila, those who. are in the 
good path and those who do not commit theft within my kingdom, let all of 
them enjoy according to their own wish the use of grass, wood and water in 
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my kingdom. The king said ; I meant by saying so only tilings that have 
no master. This wood is protected by another. Why did you cut it? 
Dhanika replied : llie king meant things which have no master. But what 

about the king’s things ? The king, on hearing this, was extremely angry 

and said : iSramaija, you should die. But I cannot put you to death. You 
may now go away but don’t do it again. 

VI 

The Mahas.ancihka-Vinaya, Parajika II 
(Chinese Tripitaka, Taishb ed. XXII. pp. 238-240). 

Buddha was staying at Rajagriia and sjxiaking at length as before. At 
that time the Sthavira Dhanika, the potter’s son, had built a monk’s cottage 
to live in, decorated it in various ways and furnished it with good and big 
sculptures. He had rubbed the ground with scented oil and it got the colour 
of blue Vaidurya. He used to collect there various kinds of food and drink. 
At this time a Sthavira Bhifc?u came to Dhanika and enquired about his 
agp. Dlianika having replied the newly arrived Bhik.5u said : You aic 
younger than me and so I should live here. Dhanika allowed the elder monk 
to live there and built a second cottage for himself. Later on another 
Sthavira Bhik 5 u came, did as before and got this cottage too from him. 
Dhanika built a third cottage for himself. Another Bhik$u came and did 
as before. Dhanika now thought : Although I took great pains in 
making these cottages 1 was not allowed to live in them. Where can I get 
wood and artisans every time to make a cottage for me ? Besides there is 
suffering on account of wind, rain, cold, heat and insects. Neighbours 
waited for the cottages tliat I first made just as cats wait for the mice. I 
do not sec any place. What to do ? Dhanika then thought : I am an 
artisan and have a strong body. I should go to the Rsi’s liill (R^igiri) on 
the black stone by the side of the cave and make a solid shelter of burnt tiles. 
Dhanika did as he thought. He built a house of tiles on the black stone by 
the side of the cave of Rsigiri. In this house he had various kinds of engrav- 
ings, designs and walls with doors. It had doors, windows, and brackets. 
Moreover as it had been burnt the house had a red colour like tlie Yu-t’an- 
p’o (Udumbara) flower. 

At this time the Lord came after the rains to the n»;dhrafcu.ta mountain 
to stay and to go about (cahkramaj:ta). There is nothing which the Buddha 
Tathfigata cannot see, there is nothing which he cannot hear, nothing which 
he cannot know. In order to make the Sutras and the Vinaya he asked the 
Bhiki$us : What is that thing of Udumbara colour on the black stone near 
the cave of the Rsigiri? The Bhiksus replied : O, Lord, the Bhik§u 
Ittianika had built a Safigharama sometime ago. It was embellished witli 
sculptures, decorations etc. This was taken by a Sthavira. He built a 
second and a third, but all were taken by the Sthaviras in the same way. 
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He tlien built this house of burnt tiles on the black stone, by the side of the 
cave of the ijt^igiri. Its colour is beautiful like the Udumbara flower. This 
is what you see on the black stone by the side of the cave of Rsigiri. Buddha 
then said to Ananda : Bring my robe. Ananda brought his robe, and gave 
it to the Tatlvagata. Thereupon the Exalted One put the clothes on his self, 
and went towards the black stone near the cave of the R?igiri. The Exalted 
One ptTfomied great miracles. 

Buddha then reached the tiled house of Dhanika. The gods and the 
divinities opened the door for him. Although the d<X)r was low the Tatha- 
gata entered it without lowering his head. Although the door was low it did 
not obstruct him. So the Exalted One entered the tiled house of Dhanika. 
Joining the palms of hi.s golden hands he told the Bhiksus ; You all see the. 
houst; of Dhanika. it is wcdl constructed, decorated and fine. Such is Bhiksu 
Dhanika. Although he had given up the. world he. could not give u|) his 
original practice. He is not able to give up his craft. Then again by burn- 
ing the earth you kill all sorts f)f living beings. The tiled liousc is cold in 
winter and very hot in summer. It destroys sleep and brings disease and 
pain. You should destroy this cottage. Or else all tlui Bhiksus will follow 
this method of building houses. In future the Bhik$us will say : During 
the life-time of the .Lord the Bhiksus made such houses to live in. So you 
must destroy it. Thereupon the Bhik?us destroyed the house. After destroy- 
ing the house the lixaltcd One returned to the Ofdhiakuta. 

The Sthavira Bhik§u returned after begging and saw his house demo 
lished. He asked ; Who has destroyed tliis house? The Bhiksus who 
were there told Dhanika : You have obtained great benefit. The Tatha- 
gata condescended to turn his face to this house. By having this house you 
have acquired merit. The Exalted One kiUAV the proiwr time and so he has 
destroyed this house. On hearing it Dhanika was much pleased and forgot 
to eat and drink during seven days. 

After siwen days he made this reflection : Where shall I go to procure 
wo(k1 for constructing a wooden hut? There is the Chief Minister (Maha- 
matra), Yc-shu-t'o, the carijenter of king Ping-sha (Bimbisara) whom I 
knew formerly. He must have wood. He then entered the city with his bowl 
and went to the house of Ye-shu-t’o, and after exchanging words of greetings 
said : May you be hale and long-^lived. I want to build a cottage but 
there is no w<»d. Can you not find some wood for me? The Mahama^a 
replied : There is no wood in my place excepting the king’s wood. J can 
give you wood sometime later. Dhanika said : Don’t say so. Tell me 
where is the king’s house and you siieak of preserving his woixl. The 
Mahanatra said : Reverend Sir, If you don’t believe, go and see for your 
self. So IMianika went to the place where the wood was kept. He found 
there the wood of five flying ladders. He took two of these and went to 
construct his house. 
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It w£is an ancient custom of the former kings to go out once in five days 
to inspect tlie arsenal the treasury, the people of the palace, the horses^vthe 
elephants, the chariots etc. On coming to the place of wooden things he saw 
that his ladders seemed diminished and that two of them were missing, 
lie told Ye shu-i'o that two of the flying ladders were missing. Yc-shu-to 
said : O, Groat King, all of them arc there and none is missing. After tiK 
second arid the third round the king said the same thing to Ye shu-t’o, but 
the latter rej^lit'd : Great King, all are there and none is missiiig. The. king 
was then angry and said : You must have burnt my wood. Yf)u cannot 
get it again or you must ha\c given it to sotnelxKly. He then ordc'ted Ye^ 
shii-tV) to be arrested. When Ye-shu-l’o was under airest he remembered 
thru wlicn the Venerable Dhanika raine, there was no woixl. Did lie takr 
them? So he sent a message to Dhanika enquiring wlsetlier ho liad taken 
the two pU.'ces of the flying ladders. Th.e reply that he had taken thenr 
Another message was sent : I am in prison for having lost the flying lad- 
ders. Say you must lind out some moans so that 1 may be soon freed. 
Dhanika replied : You otily toll the king that the Bhiksu Dhanika, i.e. 
myself, has taken the wood and that he can enqiiin; from me. 'Phe king 
sent for Dhanika and the latter came to the king. M'he Sthaviia Dhanika 
apjx'ared as a straight man. He had fine rayipearance like a godly man. On 
seeing him the king felt very happy. He asked : Revenmd Dhanika. have 
you taken the two pieces of flying ladders belonging to me? He replied : 
Yes. I have taken them. The king said : Reverend Sir. the houseless ones 
cannot take thij^gs that are not given. Dhanika said : O, King, it was 
forinerly given, it is not tlrat it is not given. 'Phe king asked Who gave it ? 
Dhanika said : 'Phe king has given it. The king said : Reverend Sir, 1 am 
the ruler of tliis country and have to attend to many things. 1 do not re- 
membtu it. Why do you say that \ have given it ? Dhanika replied : O, 
King, do you not remember that you gave it at the? very beginning. In this 
kingdom in the assembly of ministers you gave all rivers, lakes, fountains, 
medicinal herbs etc. while receiving the royal abhiseka on the white elephant's 
twth. At the time of becoming king you said yourself : I am today king. 

I give the Siamanas and Brahmnnas all forc'sts, trees, waters and springs 
within my kingdom. I said that the king has given it. It is not not- 
giveri. 1 he king said : Reverend Sir in my kingdom I have given things 
that are not protected hut not the things that arc pilolf'cfted.; My! fonner 
wwds have been wrongly interpreted by you. The king then ordered Ye- 
shuto to be released. All Brahmins, religious men and women became 
happy and thanked Dhanika. As they wore all pleased they requested the 
king to condone the past. 

VH 

Conclusions 

As may be exi>eclcd, there is a fundamental agreement amongst the six 
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versions of the story. By a wrong interpretation of the first proclamation 
of the King of Magadha which the latter made at the time of his a>rona- 
lion, tlie Bhiki^u Dhanika took away the wood owned by the king. He was 
ihus guilty of the offence of stealing (adattadana). The king's law pro- 
vided the punishment by death for such offences, but as Dhanika was a 
houseless monk, he was allowed by tlie king to go away unscathed. Accord- 
ing to the law* of Buddha it was one of the four grievous offences and the 
{punishment prescribed for it was expulsion from the Safigha. 

But a detailed examination of the diffeix^nt versions will bring into 
piominence their dilTcrences and throw light on tlieir origin. The name of 
the king of Magadha is given in some of the Vinayas (Theravada. Dharma- 
guptaka, Maliasahghika) as Binibisara but in two of them (Sarvaslivada 
and Mula Sarvasastivada) as VaidehTputra Ajatasatru. In the Mahi^saka 
Vimiya no name, is given. Ihe name of the Chief Minister of the king is 
eiven as Vassakara only in two versions (Theravada, Mahislsaka). No 
is given in other versions. In the Sarvastivada and Mula-S3.rvastivada 
versions he is called the? “ the city Chief ” and the ‘‘ Chief Minister in cliarge 
of the city ”, both probably meaning the same ofiker — the nagara-vydvfr- 
hayaka^maharndtra. The Mahasahghika-vinaya alone tells us that it was 
\he king himself who was out on insi^ection. In this connection the s:imc 
Vinaya gives us an interesting information that it was an old custom of the 
kings to go out once in five days to insfK/Ct the arsenal, the treasury, the 
nnlace, the horst?s. the elephants, chariots etc. 

In regard to the causes which led Dhanika to build a tiled cottage on 
:iio rfeigiri mountain the account of the first five Vinayas (Tln^avada, 
Sarvaslivada, Mahi^asaka, I^harmaguptaka and Mula-Sarvastivada) is un- 
animous. Dhanika built grass huts thrice but every time it was destroyed by 
Mie people who came to collect fuel-wood and grass and the wocxl taken 
away. But the MahasTuighika-vinaya givt^s quite a different account. 
Dlianika built huts three times to live in but every time it was taken by 
more elderly monks on the pretext that they were old in age but Dhanika 
was young and capable of building a new hut for himself. 

As may be exiiected, the Mahasafighika Vinaya has introdua?d elements 
which are characteristic of the special leanings of the school. Tlie followers 
of this school believed that Buddha was lokottara, supra-mundane, and that 
liis divine ix>wers were limitless. This doctrine had evidently its influence 
on all writings on the school. Thus the Vinaya of this sclwx)l alone say,s that 
w l\en Buddha came to the tiled cottage of Dhanika the gods and tlic divi- 
nities opened the door for him ” and that although the door was low the 
Tathagatha entered it without lowering his head 

But the Sarvaslivada and the Dharmaguptaka vinayas which are sup- 
posed to follow strictly the conservative traditions (Sthaviravada) are not 
<iuite immune from this influence. Both the Vinayas say that while Buddha 
29 
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saw the tiled cottage of Dhanika from a distance, he came to know what 
it was, evidently tiuough his supernatural power, but he still made enquiries 
about it from Ananda according to the ordinary human custom. The 
Mu|asarv»lsti\’iida version betrays this influence to a larger extent. When 
Buddha intendcil to regidate the habitation of mcMiks he started not directly 
with their dwellings but with the dwellings of the gods, demt-gods, etc. This 
was because he was the master not of this world alone but of all the thre-e 
worlds (tri-dliatu). 

()nc of the most inuxKtant things which the PTili Vinaya fails to state 
is the. reason whiclr guided Buddha to order the demolition of the tiled 
cottage of Dhanika. It is simply said that it was unbecoming of a recluse 
to ix'.sscss such a hut ar.d that it might bring downfall to those who woulri 
come after, 'i’hc SarvastivSda and the Mula-sarvaslivada Vinayas .'ire al?.*.? 
silent abtiut it. The former says that Buddha feared that the nnyalirthiktv^ 
might ridicule the Buddliists and say “ During the life time of Buddlia tlw 
siri defiles the law". The latter almost reproduces the same scuta ice. Nous; 
of these three Vinayas say why tlie construction of a tiled hut was un- 
l>ecomitig of a nxluso and why by doing so a Buddhist monk exiiosc-d bin’, 
self to the ridicule of the heretics. The three other Vinayapitakas, viz. tlic 
Mahisasaka-vinaya, the Dharmaguptaka and the MaMsahghika, give a 
cogent reason for Buddha’s ordering the demolilioii of tire tiled hut. The 
Mahi^saka says that Buddha disapproved of Dhanika's act because d 
involved the killing of living beings. Buddha says : “ By this bad act iic 
has gravely injured the living things. He. is not sorry for it. I have previ- 
fiusly sjxikcn in dilTe,rent ways r«i tlic law of mercifulness. The Veneralslc 
Ones will in various ways ridicule the Bhiksus doing like this." Buddiia 
then clearly says : “ If you Bliiki 5 us, bum tiles you will commit the T'tt-lo- 
che (TliuHacaya) sin. You will be guilty of T'u-ki-lo (Dukkata) I he 
Dharmaguptaka says tlie same thing. Buddha disapproved of Dhanika’s act 
because it involvef.1 injury to living beings. Buddha says : “ 1 have ain- 
slantly and in numberless ways six>ken about kindness to living beings. Why 
has this foolish man himself made a mud hut and by adlecting fire-wood 
and cow-dung burnt it ? lie should have thus made the tiles red and com- 
mitted Tu-ki-U) iHukkala')." The Mahasanghika sriys that Buddha dis- 
approved of the constmetion of the tiled hut for two reasons. Firstly because 
it involvwl injury to living beings and secondly because it was unhealthy. 
Buddha says : “ Thai again fay burning the earth you will kill all sorts of 
living beings. The tiled house is cold in winter and very hot in summer. 
It destroys sleep and brings disease and pain.” On this point therefore the 
Pali Vinaya seems to bn defective. With the development of the Saiigha 
certainly a time came when the monks, could not quite terferate an injunction 
prohibiting the use of dwelling places made of tiles or burnt bricksw The 
PSli, the Sarvastivada and the Mula-sarvastivada-Vinayas in this regard 
seem to have suffered some alteraticm in the hands of thdr redactors. 
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The imperfection of the Pali account can be noticed ih another connec 
tion. While describing the tiled cottage of Dhanika it says that it was a 
beautiful, lovely, pleasing, red hut, just like a little indragopa and just like 
rht sound of a snvdl bell, so was the sound of this hut*' {kutikd abhirupd 
dassaniyd pasddikd lohitikd seyynlkapi indr ago pakd seyyathdpi ndnui kmkim- 
kdsaddo evanieva tassa kuiikdya saddo ahosi). But the last pait of the 
sentence — “ just like the s<)und of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut " 
seems to be absurd. Hie Mahi^saka-vinaya is more complete on this point- 
It says ; “ At the time of the v/ind blowing it (i.e. the hut) made ilie sound 
of a guitar”. Tiio colour of the cottage is compared with dilTercnt things 
in iVsc different Vinayas. According to the Pali Vinaya it was red like an 
nulragopa which is according to the Pali commentaries a coral red insect. 
According to tlie Dharmaguptaka the colour of the hut was red like tin.\ 
according to the Mula-saivastivada it was like the jfdtka flower while 
r.a'.oiding to the Mahasahghika it was like the I'dumbara flower. 

another point the accounts of the Pali, Sarvastivada and Mula 
S;irvastivada Vinayas are less interesting than the acaounts of the other 
Vjnayas. It is about the wo4:>d which was taken from the wood-yard in 
ciiarge of thtr royal officer on th(^. false pretext- The Pali Vinaya says that 
ihi’se w<‘re stick'.s ‘held for the king, serving to repair the: city laid down in 
case of accident ” (nagara-palhamklunikmii dpadaithdya nikkhiUdni) . 
/'ccording to the Sarvastivada it is ‘'the hccivy sticks usckI for protecting the 
city ” and according to the Mula-Sarvastivada it was w(xid “ to bo used for 
iliv: destroyed parts of the grerit city of Raja^fha.” The Dh.armaguptaka 
simply says that it was the wix>d retained for the king. But the Mahii^isaka 

the Mahasanghika accounts attach greater importance to the wrxid taken 
av/ay by Dhanika. According to the former it was “ the big wixkI used for 
the city rampart whereas according to the latter it was “ two of the five 
flying ladders Probably the last two accounts mean the some thing. The 
woiDd taken away by Dlianilca was therefore of such imixirtancx^ as the king 
could not afford to lose it without a proper enquiry. 

The comparative study of the different versions of the story of Dhanika 
therefore shows that in spite of their fundamental similarity in regard to 
the commission of the sin of stealing by a monk for the first time, there are 
important and significant differences between them. They raise problems 
Vvliich may be answered only from a tliorough and comparative study of all 
the six Vinayas- 
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By 

Miss I. B. HORNER, m.a. 

The Indian geaiius we arc often, and rightly, told is for religion ; and 
when the religion we now call Buddhism arose in the sixth century nx. in 
India, the tradition and exercise of religious thought, speculation and liveli- 
hood were strong, and they were pnHocted. Kings were patrons of religion, 
and the men of religion commanded much respectful attention and enjoyed 
kindly and honourable tieatment alike from kings, ruling chieftains, their 
ministers and the ordinary people, 'fhere abounded, as early Buddhist and 
Jain texts sliow, all kinds of ascetics, iapasas, numerous wandering teachers 
and students, paribbajakas, and a diversity of sects, titthiyas, many of them 
brahminical. Among the most famous of all the religious groups were the 
Jains, whose doctrines were already well dtnx'lo^ied by the tinu; of the rise* 
of Buddhism. 

In India in the sixth ce^ntury i}.c. there was thus much that went by 
tlie name of religion ; and there was much besides that masqueraded under 
a religious guise. For example, there was the offering of sacrifices, partly 
made for temporal gains, and which might involve the taking of life. There 
W'cre, on the otlicr hand, various other habits and customs which, while no 
attempt was made to attribute their origin, observance or perpetuation to 
any religious sourai, yet also deijcndcd on the taking of life. Inijidled, 
perhaps by a mixture of motives, the two greatest religious systems fiourish- 
ifig in these times, Jainism and Buddhism, both made an indelible imprcis- 
sion not only on the India of their day but, in the case of Buddhism, on tlie 
lands where it has since spread, by the firm stand they took against the 
prevalence of practices which deprived creatures of life. The object of this 
paper is to discuss in a general way the attitude adopted by Early Buddhism 
to a practice which it deplored. 

There is no doubt that in the lay world of the Early Buddliist epoch 
life was frcciuently deliberately and knowingly destroyi.-a. Human life was 
taken by kings and their armies in battle. It was taken again by murderers 
who, after all, broadly sjx^aking. do in an unorganised way what armies do in 
an organised way. Animal life was taken by kings and their attjendants 
when out for the pleasure of hunting. It was taken, although unintention- 
ally, by farmers ploughing and by ag.’iculturists digging. It was taken by 
anyone who felled a t^ee,^ or destroyed vegetable growth,^ who trampled down 

1. Vin. iv, 34. 
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crops and grasses^ and who dug the! soil.^ For according to the Indian way 
of thinking, as tlua is expressed in the Pali canon, a certain form of life 
called “ one-facultied ", ekmdriya fiva, inhabits trees, plants and the soil, 
and even water may have creatures, or “breathers”, {sappdnaka udaka) in 
it.* Again, animal life was taken by hunters and trapi^ers, by butchers and 
fishermen for human consumption and other human needs. And it was taken 
by brahmin priests for sacrificial purposes, as was perhaps, although cer- 
tainly to a lesser extent, human life.® Thus slau^ter took place under four 
major forms : in battle, in agriculture, for eating meat and fish, and for 
sacrifice. 

Ihe emergence in India of the noticHi of ahirrtsa. non-harming, non- 
injury, is historically speaking not clear. Its origin cannot be attributed to 
a ddinite date or to any particular teacher, social reformer or law-giver. 
The problem of tlie birth of tlie idea of non-injury is indeed as obscure as 
that of “ leaving the world of forsaking home for homelessness. Non- 
injury, vvhicii includes tlie principle of sparing life, of not taking it, of not 
depriving man or beast of it, receives much em{>hasis in the surviving Jain 
texts ; but whether the notion actually sprang up under the Jains or whether 
they exploited some life-sparing tradition already there we do not know. 
Althougli the birth of the notion may be hidden to us, the magnitude of 
the stress tho Jains lay on doing anything so calamitous as taking life has 
the appearance of a protest ; a protest against an existent and more or 
less widespread slaughter of creatures of which it was impossible to be un- 
aware. 

Buddhism also was aware of this state of things, and was very much 
alive to the divers purposes for which life was destroyed. If it did not use 
the word ahimsd and the verbs connected with it as frequently as the con- 
temporary Jains, it all the same fostered the scmplc against the taking of 
life as mudi as they did. Other sects which inhabited the Valley of the 
Ganges at the same time, while not making such a mark on the thought and 
custom of the day, nevertheless contributed to this new or revived scruple 
and upheld it by themselves practising noi-injury under the form of vege- 
tarianism.'' 

But in spite of teaching, precept and example, the evil persisted for some 
two hundred and fifty years at least after Gotama’s lifetime until it was 
given, not a mortal, but a severe blow by the Emperor Asoka. His Rock 
Edict I is a revelation of the terrible slaughter of animals that went on daily 

2. Vin. i. 137. 138. iv, 296. 3. Vin. iv, 32-33. 4. Vm. iv, 49. 125. 

5. Cf, A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upamshads, 
p. 347, and C. H. /., vd. I, p. 106. • 

A This latter proUeni is discussed by Mra Rhys Davids in Ch. It of Poems 
of Cloister and Jungle, 

7. M. i, 80, 
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SO that the royal kitchen could feed hundreds of pe<^le and the king s popu- 
larity thereby increased. But A§oka, who became exaedingly sensitive to 
the taking of animal life, abolished this communal feeding, first of all reduc- 
ing the number of animals to be slain daily to three, and for use only at the 
loyal table itself, and then decreed on the rock that “even those tliree living 
cieaturcs shall not be slain in the future.” The Emperor’s conviction of the 
s.anctit>' of animal life culminated in his Pillar Edict V, assigned to the 
date 243 B.c. This lays down “ an elaborate code of regulations restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals throughout thi; empire. Those 
regulations were imposed uix>n all classes of the ix>pulation without distinc- 
tion of aeed, social customs, or religious sentimrait. ’^ The brorid principles 
of Buddhist teaching on compassion to all that lives and breathes here finds 
concrete, detailed and definite expression. A5oka applied this teaching to 
his times, he lived it, .nnd he spread it through the unusual medium of hard 
rock and polished jiillar. 

it may have been acrjuaintance of the fact that during the early Buddhiit 
oixich some control was exercised over the unchecked slaughter of animals 
which emboldened A&)ka to restrict their destruction or mutilation on certain 
days : on holy days. Although wc have little knowledge of any such pre- 
vious interdictions. A,4oka’s Pillar Edict would suggest in some form these 
bad existed before his time, and that therefore he was continuing a practice. 
I>erliaps expanding it, but not innovating it. A brief reference is found in 
the Vimya to a “non-slaughter day.” In the stoiy of the lay woman fol- 
lower Suppiya. it appears that before she cut a piece of flesh from her own 
thigh for an ill monk to whom she had promised some broth, she had a 
search for meat nrade throughout Benares. But she was told that none was 
to hand, “ for today is not a slaughter day ”, maghalo ajja." The Jataka 
mentions the ” drum of no-slaughtcr ” being sounded through a town,^® and 
as having been heard by kings of old,*’ and it mentions a zemindar who had 
laid an interdiction upon the slaughter of animals.’- 

It is tempting to suppose that some of these no-slaughter days coincided 
with the uposatha, or Observance days, days of the new and the full moons 
when monks in each “residence” recited their body of Patimokkha rules, 
and when lay jieople were meant to abstain from some of their more conge- 
nial activities. And for such a coinciding there is supp,/ti: from a JMoka in 
which it is said that a man was unable to get meat, not merely because it 
was a no-slaughter day but, with greater precision, because it was a “ fast day 
on which there was no slaughter,” uposalhamaghata.^^ This may well have 
been the case, but yet it throws little light upon any early coiinecti(Mi made 

8. Vincent Smith, Asoka, Srd edn., 1^0, p. 57. 

9. Vm. », 217. 10. /«. iii, 428, 434. 

11. Ja. iii, 428. 12. /«. iv, 115. 13. Ja. vi. 346, 
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betwmi such a restriction and special days. For the Jatdka prose is com' 
paratively late, and was probably composed nearer to A&)ka’s time than to 
Gotama’s. 

There is plenty of evidence however to show that, before Asoka’s reign, 
(iotama had protested against the taking t>f life. His surviving talks and 
jwhibitions and “allowances” (miujfindmi) too- are addressed mainly to 
monks, and these after all formerl his most malleable as well as his most 
vulnerable material since they were under the control and discipline of the 
{ Jrdcr, of which he was, as the canon shows particularly tJie Vinaya, the foun- 
tal:rhead. Yet reairds are not lacking where (Jotama is iiortrayed as either 
dirc-ctly or by implication trying lo drive homo to lay ixople his abhorrence 
of taking life. 

In one rosiwet, he was not unsuccessful. For he was instrumental in 
btinging alxrut a decrease in the ixipularity of great animal sacriticcs. But 
in the three other ways -that is, in warfare, agriculture and meat eating 
v'iih its attendant trades of hunting, trapping and butchery, it may be &tid 
ihat he met witli only a limited succt^;s. There is no means of assessing 
ilv: numlxr of tlurse who turned to the humaner way of life presented to 
tlnm by Gotama. It would however be reasonable to supiX)se that some 
• vt l)is contemporaries responded to Iris gifts of ixTsuasion, and, further in 
•pired by a feeling for altiitjsd, refrainerl from activities which involvwl des- 
Ircying animal or human life. Frrr this has btien the case later and in other 
Buddhist lands. On the other hand, tliere is no doubt that even if warfare, 
agriculture and meat-eating diminished somewhat as lay occupations in 
(iotama’s time's, they were by no means abolished nor even largdy re- 
usHinccd. And for this tw-o chief reasons may be adduced : in Uie first place, 
kings and jxople did not want to give up these ways of ministering to 
th('ir ambitions, livelihood or pleasure ; and in the second, since Gotama 
was not a temixjial rulCT, he had no actual ixiwer to impose a body of 
icslrictive regulations and penalties on the laity as he had his monastic 
followers. 

With blood-sacrifice the case was different. The times were ripe for 
its virtual abolition ; and it only needed some authoritative lead, some cham- 
pion, and the supixirt of a strong-minded, convinced and articulate optxin- 
crit for the j.»rhaps already dying brahminical customs of animal sacrifice 
and of such human sacrifia* as there was to fall into decay. Gotama en- 
tered the area ; and according to jiassages in the canon, however infrequent, 
he spoke witJi vigour. Of his protests, I will mention two : the one serious, 
the other revealing a delightful saise of humour. Both are well known. 
The serious protest is found in verses ocairring in the Sainyutta, Angutlara, 
Sutianipata and Itivultaka.'* * 

14, S. i. 76, A. ii. 42, iv. 151, Sn. 303, IL 21. 
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The sacrifices called the Horse the Man, 

The Peg-thrown Site, the Drink of Victory, 

The Bolls Withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss ; — 

These are not rites which bring a rich result. 

Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as tliat r^air 
The noWe seers who walk tlie perfect way. 

But rites where there is no bustle nor no fuss 
Arc offerings meet, bequests i^en)etual, 

Where never goats and slieep and kine are slain. 

I'o such a sacrifice as this repair 

The noble seers who walk tlie pojfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results. 

Thi^se to the celebrant are blist, not cursed. 

Tlic oblation runneth o’er ; the g(xls are pleased. 

TTiis is serious and persuasive. Yet the half humorous way which 
is chosen to cemvey the protest made in the Kutadanta Suttanta^® does 
nothing to militate against its fundamental earnestness. In his Introduc- 
ticxi to this Suttana which, as he |X)ints out,^'^ ccxisists of a legend obviously 
invented ad hoc, Rhys Davids wrote : “ having laughed the brahmin ideal 
of sacrifice out of court ... the authrM* or authors of the Suttana go on to 
say what they think a sacrifice ought to be. Far from exalting King Wide- 
Realm’s (Maliavijita) procedure, they put his sacrifice at tire very bottom 
of a long list of sacrifices each better than the otlier, and leading up to the 
sweetest and highest of all, which is the attainment of Arahatship.'' King 
Wide-Realm's sacrifice, althougli it never took place except in the half 
serious, half comic legend told for the sake of its moral, is, as described, 
typically Vedic in character. There would have been the slaughter of cows, 
goats, cocks and pigs. As it was, in the legend, only ghee, oil, butter, milk, 
honey and molasses were used, and largesse was distributed in the four 
quarters. Rhys Davids thinks that the battle over the Vedic form of 
sacrifice “was really won by the Buddhists and their allies. And tlie com- 
bined ridicule and earnestness of our Suttanta will have had its share in 
bringing about the victory.” 

At ail events it is sufficiently clear that strictures such as these did not 
fall upon deaf cars. The pieople were sympathetic, br"t»d-minded and not 
completely dominated by priestly superstition. In a word, they provided 
excellent material on which to work in the matter of suppressing the destruc- 
tion of animals for quasi-religious purposes, and the growing realisation that 
large-scale sacrifice was both spiritually and economically unsound will have 
played a decisive part in stamping it ojit. 

13. D. i. 127 ff. 16. Dud. i. 162. 

17. Dial. t. 164. 18. Dud. i. 165. 
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This potent stand against a mistaken custom may have been further 
backed by tlie feeling, even by the knowledge, that in India animals had not 
always berai offered up on the sacrificial altar (vedi). There would appear 
to be a contrast between the religicxi of the Aryan invaders and the attitude 
adopted, in particular to tlic cow, by the cattle-breeding inliabitants of the 
overrun territory. Horse*® and cattle sacrifices were characteristic of the 
Vedic tribes ; and by tlieir own religion they were enjoined to sacrifice cattle 
to their gods and to slay them for guests, the actual woiship of tlie cow as 
such not being found in Rig- Veda.®” But, on the other hand, it would 
apix^ar as though among tlie indigenous poijulation a certain reverence for 
ihe cow Imd gone back to a remote antiquity. The SttUanipala, in a very 
remarkable Sutta,®’ speaks of the brahmins of old as having regarded the. 
cow as their parents, brotliers and kin, as tlieir Ixst friend and as the source 
of all healthful things. So in gratitude they never slaughtered cows.®® But 
then then; came a change. Tlie brahmins became greedy and avaridous. 
Fired by tlie huge gifts they obtained from the king by instigating him to 
offer horses and human beings in sacrifice, their next choice fell upon cows. 
x\nd Okkaka, thv; king, dtximed hundreds and tiiousands of cows to be dain. 
A sense of the injustice and wickedness of this, felt by the teller of this story : 
The cows that do no hurt with hi>m or htxif, 
yes, gentle lamblike cow's that fill the pail, 
he bade be taken by the horn and slain-® 
w.-is sliared by others at the time when of old this outrage {adhamtm) began; 
’Tis wrong ! ’tis wrong ! arose th’united wail 
of Brahmas, India, titans, demons too, 
as cows were butchered for the sacrifice®* 

as it was by other and still later people presumed to be the contemporaries of 
the story-teller : 

Thus, thus the wise condemn this ancient guilt, 
and folk condemn the sacrificers’ crime.®” 

This outstanding Sutta doubtless refers in its thirty-two verses to some 
ancient tradition of brahmin degeneracy. Instead of tlieir former life of zeal 
and rectitude which needed no animal sacrifices to abet it, later, in the lust 
for wealth, brahmin priests procured the sacrifice of horses, mai, and finally 
of cows. But sacrifice in its turn succumbed to the force of public opinion. 
Substantiation for such popular disapprobation may be found in the outcry 
the people made at the pro^iect of the sacrifice of elephants, horses, bulls 

19. RV. I. 162, 163 were used at horse-sacrifioes in Vedic ritual. 

20. A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 191. 

21. Sn. Brdmanadhammihasutla (hfo. 7 in Cufavagga), 

22. Sn. 295-297. 23. 309. 

24. Sn. 310. 25. Sn. 313. 
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and other four-footed creatures, and which is recorded in a Jataka story,=« 
The evidence provided by Pali ‘"literature” for the suppression of great 
anjmal sjAcrilices suggests that outside bnihminicnl circles, this practice wavS 
not one ixtiticulaily cherished by the ordinary people. 

I’his d(*goncration from harmless rites to bloody sacrifices is notiad by 
Buddliaghosa in the Samyutta Commentary- and by Dhamma]>ala in the 
Itivuttaka Commentary in their exegesis on the verses Ix^ginning : “ The 

sacrifices callal the Horse, the Man/' already quoted. Formerly, these Com* 
mentarics tell us, the assa-medha, horse-sacrifice was sassa-medha. a corn or 
crops festival ; the piirisa-medha, human sacrifice, look the form of a six 
months gift of fcx:)d and wagt's to great soldiens ; the throwing t>f the peg. 
zammdpma, w'as then calkd a bond to bind mien’s liearts ; jxx>plc addressed 
one another in affectionate language, vdcapcyya, the word being latt r altered 
to vauiptyya, a sa.criiicial drink and ixopk* were so pleasant that tlieie 
was no need to bolt the' dcx>rs of the houses. ■" But. so the commentaries go 
on with no doubt the SulUmipdta in mind, in the tinxs of the former king. 
Okkiika (who is there regarded as in [>art responsible for the brahmin ascon- 
dancy) the brahmins upset all this happy arrangement, and the “four bases 
of popularity ” and cemtentment in the le-alm t*x>k on the asyiect of sinister 
sacrifices' and orgi(>s.^^ 

fn sjX'aking of human sacrifice, punsamedha, which in the vcist.'s quoted 
is mentioned with a^ssamedha, horse* sacrifia^ and three other rites which did 
not involve death for the victim, the qui'Stion should be borne in mind of 
whether it was in early times cv<t more than a symbolical ceremony. No 
reference to the practice can be established in the Rig-Vccla i"' the Brahmanas 
do not describe^ a rite of an actual slaying of a man ‘ “ there is in the Saia- 
patha and Tailtiriya Brahmanas and their Sutras merely the symbolic offer- 
ing of men/’ as is the case in the Yajurveda.”^ Irukxd evidence for a 
human sacrifice on the lines of the horsc-sacrificc appears to bt', provided only 
by two of the later Sutras. 

This dtxis not mean howc^ver that on occasion a man may not have bten 

26. /«. No. 133. 27. SA. i. 144 ff. 28. It, A, i. 93. 

29. On V7ijapcya, or T3rink of Strength, see A. I^. Kcllli, Riii^ian and Philo- 
sophy of the Veda and Vpanhhads, p. 339 ; and for mention of the assamedha and 
the ** Vajupeya (sf>ma sacrifice), associated with secular Erahmanism" as being 

two forms of sacrifice having a political .significance, see B. C. Law, India as des- 
cribed in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jaimsm, p. 205. 

30. Cf. Megaslhcmes, Fiagm, XXVII (McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70) : 
‘'their houses and property they generally leave unguarded.” 

31. Cf, 6\ S. ii. 5^3, n. 1, to which T am indebted. 

32. A. B. Keith, Religion and PkUosojbhv of the Veda and Upaniskads, p. 347; 
and C. H, /., vol. I, p. 106. 

33. A. B; Keith Religion^ p. 347. 

34. A. B, Keith, C //. 7, vol. I. pp. 123, 136. 
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slain for some sacrificial purpose. In the Takkariya Jdtaka^^ one brahmin 
]HOp<>ses the slaughter of another so as to make an oblation with his flesh 
and blood when a new gateway for a town was to be built. Rouse, in bis 
translation of this Jalaka,^*' has an interesting note on the persistence of 
traditions about human sacrifice at the founding of a building and st) on, 
?o aa “to propitiate the spirits disturbed by the digging,’’ and he refers to 
the rumours current at the time of many young children being immured in 
the foundations of the Ilooghly Bridge at Calcutta. Keith, in discussing the 
kitcr Saiphitas and Brahmaijas, alludes to the building of an altar for the 
sacivd fire. He says. “ in one sense no doubt this was an ancient and simple 
lite, accompanied as w) often by the slaying of a man in order to secure 
the abiding character of the structure.”'' Even if there was some tradition, 
as the Pali Canon and commentaries may suggest, for a full scale Ilummi 
Sacrifice similar to the Horse Sacriliw, evidence is lacking for any actual 
slaying of a human victim or victims. The more casual, and far less cosily, 
sacrifice of one man on (Kcasions when buildings were being erected appears 
(o be better attested. There is no ground for believing however that it was 
customary to offer human beings on such occasions ; tlu're are more grounds 
for Ix’lieving that in early Buddhist times any form of human sacrifice was 
much less common than animal sacrifice. Yet horvever progrosiuve and 
cnlightenefl was the bulk of the population, there was always a backward 
element to amtend with, the clement which, for example made oblations 
(halikamma) of deer and swine to yakkhas.’'^ 

It would moreover seem as if animal sacrifice had faet'n superimposed, 
y.artly as a royal and priestly undertaking, on an older tradition of harm- 
lesyjit.'ss, breaking it, cutting into it it is true, but not crushing it into obli- 
vion. The survival, the memory, of this tradition, denying to animal sacri- 
fice the status of an unbroken custom, must be regarded as a further reason 
why any difficulties which the Early Buddhists may have met in fighting for 
the abolition of the sacrifice of horses and cattle, in i>articular, were by no 
means insuperable. 

Tire Early Buddhist attitude to warfare, agriculture and meat-eating was 
more mixed than was its attitude to blood-sacrifices. It made no whole- 
hearted condemnation of these three practices although they all entail tlie 
t.iking of life. But it did what it could to lessen their incidence and popu- 
larity. The most fertile field for refonn was the monastic Order. Monks 
were, forbidden to have more tlian a minimum to do with armies** on pain of 
committing offences which needed confession as their expiation ; and no one 
v/ho was a soldier, subsumed under the heading “ in a king’s pay," was 


35. /«. iv. 246. 

37. C. H. vol, I, p. 142. 

39. Vin. iv. 104-108, Pdc. 4S-50. 


36. /«. Traid. iv. 155. 
38. M iv. 115. 
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allowed to “go forth from home into homelessness, that is, to take the 
first step to becoming a mrmk. Further, mcrnks were forbidden to dig the 
soil or to get another to do so,^^ a rule which presumaWy could have been 
companioned by another to cover ploughing. But because monks were en- 
tirely sui>ix>rtcd by the laity, and because apparently they had not attempted 
to plough, there was no occasion to formulate such a pre^ibition. But a 
different set of considerations was entailed in regard to eating meat, the 
result of which was tliat monks were allowed to eat meat and fish provided 
that it was “ pure ” in three respects, which means a monk had neither seen, 
heard nor sus])ected that it had been killed on purpose for him and fur- 
ther, provided that it was not the flesh of certain animals which it was made 
unallowable to eat."** 

I will say a little more about these three practices in turn and will 
bc^n with warfare. But I have wriltai about the early Buddhist views m 
this subject elsewhere. ' ^ I will here only point out that Gotama is reiiresentcd 
neither as having glossed over nor as having passed by its existence without 
a word of censure. On the contrary, he faced the fact of fighting oiienly 
and frankly, and in three main ways. In the first place, there are verses, 
attributed to him, depicting the utter futility and inconclusiveness of war,*^^ 
and more verses contrasting the use of force with the exercise of dhamtna*' 
conscience, what ouglit to be done because it is right. Yet, although the love 
of figliting is deeply embedded in the human heart, there were aiiparently 
some people in the times to which the Vinaya purjiorts to refer who regret- 
ted that they liad to have anything to do with an army.^'^ It was their karnut 
which drove them to this means of livelihood, and in a vicious circle this 
means of livelihood set up a new bad karma for them. Many cla-sses of 
people, as the Sutlanipata enumerates, including the farmer, kassaka, the 
fighting man, yodhajiva, and the sacrificer, ydjaka, are what they arc because 
of their deeds, kammand.*^ 

Again, it is interesting to notice that public opinion'*'' and the opinion 
of the pious monks,''" as well as that ascribed to Gotama,"' was against 
monks talking tiraccharuikatho,-'^ low, inferior talk concerned with mundane 
matters, and that two out of its twenty-seven specified forms are talk about 
armies and talk about fights. Such talk is said to be connected with the 

40. Vin. i. 74. 41, V'm. Lv. 33, Pdc. 10. 

42. Vin. i. 238. ii. 197, iii. 171, M. i. 369. 43. Vm. i. 219 f. 

44. Ceylon Daily News, Vesak Number, 1939; and (briefly) B. D. ii, Intr. 
p. xxxii. 
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goal nor to tend to the highest fOTm of godly life.*® In substituting ten topics 
of conversation Gotama is made to say to the listening monks that if they 
would engage in these they would outline in brilliance the moon and sun — 
not to mention the wanderers, followers of other sects and who, as other 
rticords show, were prone ti> indulge in tiracchanakatha.^* 

In the second place, it adds greatly to Gotama's fame as a leader of 
humanitarian thought and practice that he was able to eliminate warfare as 
an occupation for his monastic followers who, after all, formed a consider- 
able proportMxi of the populatirm. In this respect Eastern monachism differs 
strikingly from Western, wliere monks not only regarded themselves as 
soldiers of Christ but saw notlung wrong or incongruous in resorting to arms. 
I’lghting was automatically closed to Buddhist tnotrks by tlicir third Parajika 
lulc : if they deprived a human being of life or incited him to commit sui- 
cide or instigated another person to murder him. they committ^^d an offena* 
< f the utm«)st gravity whf«e penalty was expulsion from the Order. Tlicy 
v' trc further debarred from lighting by other rules which made it an offence, 
al! hough of a lesser kind, knowingly to lake animal life/’"’ And since two 
of the fewir “ wings ” of an army consisted of elephants and horses, these: were 
inasmuch danger as the infantry {paili) erf being targets for destruction in 
battle. 

The third way in which Gotama faced the fact of fighting was, however 
oliange this may seem, by expressing a certain admiration for the soldier. 
AlUiough metaphors from warfare arc less ftequent in Buddhist than in 
Christian literature,'" there are several similes which arc military in nature, 
their point usually Ixnng to encourage monks to be steadfast in endeavour as 
soldiers are steadfast in battle and to wage spiritual battles as they wage armed 
ones. Discipline was the aim for both. On the other hand unstable monks are 
likened to the (five kinds of) warriors who lose heart : as the latter falter 
at various (preliminary) stages of the battle ;jO the former falter if they are 
unable to steer quite clear of women.®" Thus soldiers, even cowardly ones, 
have their uses as jjegs on which to hang various aspects of Buddhist teach- 
ing for monks. 

And the same may be said of the soldiers’ various battle adjuncts ; the 
warrior (Jephant and horse. The former especially is used in metaphor. 
But it is interesting to find that the ways in which a monk is compared to 
a battle elephant represent as a rule quite initial stages in his spiritual train- 
ing. For example, when maiks are! compared to elephants who falter when 

5.3. S. V. 420. 54. A. v. 129. 
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going forth to battle because each of their five senses is afflicted by disagree^ 
able st2nsation&- a metaphor which resembles that of the soldiers who lose 
heart almost before the battle begins — it is to show that such monks are not 
yet immune to the lure of the five senses.-**^ Again, as tlic elephant, entering 
battle, destroys all parts of tlie fourfold army and endures the blows of 
weap^^ns, so should a monk destroy all sensual thinking and endure physical 
discomfort.-'^ Both these metaphors point to stages where a monk is not 
far advanced in his training. 

A verse from the Thirugalhd^^^ further suggests that only the early stages 
of the training were envisaged where warrior-elephant similes are used. This 
verse is ascribed to the fonner soldiers, Sona, Potiriya’s son.®’ After having 
gone forth, he remained so sluggish and did not apply his mind to medita 
tion that Gotama had to admonish him. lie thereu[X)n reflecting upon his 
shortcomings and working for insight®- uttered this verso ; 

If in the fight my warrior elei>hant 
Advanced, ‘twcie better, fallen from his back, 

Dead on the field and trampled I should lie, 

Thau beaten live a captive to the foe. 

T'his is a verso wliich comes well from a former soldier ; and it may bti only 
accidental that Sooa compares his own almost desix^rate state after hc^ had 
turned monk with his imagined desperate state in battle due to being dis- 
lodged from his elephant. But, on the other hand, this comparison may be 
deliberate since in other similes battle elephants are apt to be connected with 
weak or elementary attainments in the life of religion. 

Agriculture does not involve the taking of human life, but in the process 
of ploughing and digging small animals and insects may be destroyed. Now 
in regard to taking life. Early Buddhism drev/ two distinctions. In the first 
place, there a distinction between taking it deliberately and taking it 
unintentionally. Thus if monks took human or animal life in the latter way 
there was no offence for them.®-* But if they took it knowingly and inten- 
tionally there was, as I have almady indicatcxl, the most serious penalty in 
the casfi of human life, and a jxnalty also, although less severe, in the case 
of animal life. For in the second place, Early Buddhism recognised a dis- 

58. A. iii. 1,57. 59. A. ii. 116, iii. 161. 60. T/iag. 194. 
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tinction between men and animals. But since this was in degree ratlier than 
in kind, it therefore held it as principle of right beliaviour for monks tliat 
tliey should destroy neither the one nor the other. 

Agriculture certainly oi>encd the door to the diuiger of taking life, A 
farmer could hardly avoid killing or maiming small creatures in the soil. 
Yet, because he did not destroy tliem of s<*t puvfxise, the evil of taking life 
v;as not the ix)int of (.k>tania s famous ploughing talk with the fanner 
Bharadvfija.''' The point was that Im kind of ploughing -that of the mind 
rind spirit -was richer in result than the fanner’s ploug’ning of the land, 
and it was meant to sirow Jiow much fmer were the activitii^ of those who 
were ai^le l.o devote Iheinst^lvcs to a si)»ritual instead of a mundane way of 
hfc. 

But agriculture had been practised from time immemorial. Moreover, 
it was, in the India of Gotama’s days as it liad bc^en for centuries previously, 
not only the economic mainspring of the i>cople and by far the greatevSt 
industry, but its results were vital to the life, liealth and pnistxrity of the 
cfAiie ’populaiion. So vividly had this been realised even in remotest anti- 
quity, and in lands wide aixirt, that ceremony and ritual had come to lx: 
connected with the chief agricultural oixrrations of the year. 

Ever3dliing depended on the fertility of the crops. These theiefore had 
to Ixi sown in an atmosphere of llie rite and h'stival. It is true that tliis may 
have dwindled by the Early Buddliist qxsch, even if it had not disappeared 
altogether. Yet ccrtaifily the tradition femained. 'Ihe ] dtakanidana, the 
Introduction to the Jtdakas, a colKx'tion of stories of the past, contains a 
valuable description of a Festival of Sov/ing or of Setd-iime, called a vappa 
This was a ploughing festival, in which tJie king |)laytd a !ead- 
is'g part. The pa>p!c decorated the city like a deva s mansion and all the 
servants and wr)rkm<en, in sixjtlcss white clothes and adorned with scented 
garlands, colliH:ted at the king's house. A tliousand ploughs, nangnla. were 
yokeci “ for the king’s work He himself had a golden plough ornamented 
with red gold, and the horns, reins and goads of the oxen were ornamented 
with gold. Of the thousand ploughs, a hundred and st:ven (or seven hundred 
arid ninety -nine”'’*) were adorned with silver as were the yokes and reins of 

64. S. i. 172, Sn. 76-80. 65. Jd, i. .57. 
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their oxen ; and these were used by the ministers. The ploughmen took the 
remaining ploughs and ploughed from this way and that, ito c"ito, perhaps 
up and down, while the king went omto param p^rato oram, from the hither 
to the further (side) and back again, perliaps across the field, on the analogy 
of orata parmti when crossing a river. There is no doubt that once this was 
a most important festival and things were done on a lavish scale. 

The Jatakmidana relates tliat while the ritual ploughing was in pro- 
gress the shadow of the Jambu-tree stood steady and circular. This inci- 
dent provides a clue to the time of the yc*ar when the festival was held, for 
it relates to a solar solstice, and as the seed will liave been sown at the 
turning of the year, it is reasrmable to assume that the spring e<juinox was 
intended. 

The Samyutla Comnimimy^^ and the Suitanipata Commentmyy^ in 
passages very similar to one another, discriminate bc^lween a wet-sowing and 
a dry-sowing,"‘» and in elucidating the verses addressed to Bharadvaja say 
that here the latter is meant. This is the first sowing of the year in a land 
fertile enough to bear two sowings annually, and it is done before tlie ground 
has been watered by the rains of tlie monsrxm (Junc-S<^ptimlx^r). It would 
therefore have taken place about the same time of year as the mangalavappa 
cf the Jdtakanidana, 

The SaniyutUi Commentary goes into a gOf;d deal of detail, as docs the 
SnUmipata Cmnmmtary, as thougli recalling a ceremony no longer custo 
mary and therefore in need of recapitulation. Both say tliat they arc des- 
cribing a mangalavappa or Sowing F'estivaJ, a ritual sowing, which took 
place on tbe first day (of tlie srjwing). After this the sowing went on in the 
ordinary way and witliout any ritual. Each of the thrtre thousand oxen was 
adorned with golden hooves and silver horns, and all hixd sweet sinp-Iling 
white garlands. Their bodk^s were coloured with signs or marks {lakkhana) : 
s^>me black, some white, some red, somie variegated. The fronts of thi' 
ploughs, the yokes and goads were decorated with gold. The leading plough 
was yoked with eight oxen, the othcis with four each. There were five 
hundred ploughmen, all clad in white, and they wen; adorned with scented 
garlands and arrayed with bunches of flowers on their right shoulders ; their 
limbs were dyed red and yellow and they got the ploughs into teams of ten. 
No king is spoken of as taking part in the sowing here, but the brahmin 
farmer Bharadvaja. 

He had his beard attended to, he bathed.” he was smeared with swoet- 
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sn>dling unguents ; he clothed himself in costly garments, put many rings 
on his fingers, the “lion’s earrings in his ears, folded the brahmin’s 
turban on his head, and placed a golden garland round his neck. His wife 
loo. having had rice milk cooked in a hundred assoited vessds, had tliese 
placed in great wagons. She then bathed herself in scented water, and put on 
all her ornaments and went off to the ploughing aca>mpanied by a crowd of 
brahmin women. Nor was the house neglected ; it was sprinkled with corn 
and decorated with full pitchers, plantains, flags and banners. Flags and 
banners were likewise erected here and there on the held. Then came the 
oblation to the plough, nangalabalikamma : the brahmin had a golden bowl 
washed, he filled it with rice milk, then mixed gho?, honey and molasses into 
this and had thel oblation made'. The brahmin lady, having had vessels of 

silver, copix*r, bronze and brass given to the five hundred ploughmen, 
look a golden spixni and stayed beside the rice milk. When the brahmin had 
made the oblation and bad put on liis red-gold sandals, he took up a red- 
gfild stick and said : “ Give rice milk here, ghee hero, sugar hcTO.’- This, says 
tile Samyiitta Comtm'nlary, is how the business, or the ploughing, kammanta, 
prcKctded : ayam Ifiva karnm^nle pavalti, 

U will noticed that a woman (the bralimin’s wife) took part in the 
festival. She, like the furrow, sUfl, was a symbol of fertility, and as such 
was a necessary featurt; in the ceremony, in the Rig- Veda there is a plough- 
ing hymn in one vera^ of which"^ Sita is venerated as a kind of deity of 
:itzriailture and prosperity. The Sita of the Ranuiyam, according to legend, 
was not born in the ordinary way hut sprang from a furrow as Janaka was 
ploughing. 

71ie Jalakanidma and thi^ two Commentaries thus supply good evi- 
dence of a great plougliing and sowing festival held in times gone past. 
1 think however that no such minute de^^criptions of any ft^stival held at the 
ri|xming of the corn survive, although tliis too was an important time in 
hK' agricultural year. It sfiems we have in fact not much mt>re than live 
reference in the Saniyutta Conmenlary and the Ilivuttaka ComniMary'^^ to 
the sassumedha, corn or crops festival, as having Ixien the original of tlic 
assamedha. Horse Sacrifice. Monier Williams givers sasyeishti as “sacrifice 
olferfid on the riixming of new grain. ’ So there is some faint tradition. 
But the Pali canon pays no special attention either to the time when the crops 
‘^re ripening or are being harw^ted. Various measures are taken to protect 
ihc growing com,*® and wc hear that in the last month of the hot weather 
cows must be kept off all crops,’® and again tliat deer must be herded away 

72. Sikakta^iifala, Sn. A, i. 138 lias the v. 1. sihamukkakundala as at Ja. v. 
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“ at the time of crops,” sassasamaya.-' It looks as though any ancient festi- 
val to celebrate the ripening of the grain had given place to the practical 
and careful attention which by common consent was bestowed upon the 
gprowing crops, but which liad noUiing ritual about it. The dying out, if 
this were indeed tlie case, either of this festival or of that held at showing 
time in no way impaired Uie popular determination to keep the land pro- 
ductive. Crops were regarded as supremely valuable by the lay crnitcm- 
poraries of the early Buddhist monks, and agriculture was ranked in th-: 
Vimya. which was intended principally and one might say almost exclu- 
sively for monks, as one of the three high works ” or activities.*'’ It was 
not therefore an occupation which would yield tsisily or extensively to 
Gotama's deprecations of it. 

He realised that while ixiople remained in the world, no radical altera- 
tion could be made in many of their activities. It was only when any 
member of tlie laity felt the call to come apart and decided to renounce the 
world and to become a monk that prohibitions, made partly for the SJike 
of i^rotccting living creatures and partly for the sake of the monks’ moral 
welfare, could be enforced and made fruitful. I'hc monk world had a different 
code from the lay world, for it was one of as complete non-harming as il 
was possible to achieve. But in the completeness of this there was a curioui 
anomaly connected with sonx; of the foods that a monk might oat. 

Tire eating of neither tisli nor meat was banned for monks ; and if not 
positively encouraged was likewise not p<xjitively discouragi^d. Indeed fish, 
and meat formed two out of tire five permissible “ soft ftxids,” the other 
thrw? being different cereals. It looks as if, bf«aiise. the laity wcie neiHier 
stopiH.-d from growing grain, which after all did not involve the intentioned 
taking of life, nor from occupations which made the eating of meat possible, 
so similarly the monks were allowed to partake of cereals, fish and meat. 
But we have seen that in tlie case of the last two, certain restrictions were 
imjxised : meat, and fish, had to ix; “pure” in the three respects, and meat 
had to be “ tlie nxiat of those (animals) whose meat is allowable.”**® Gifts to 
the Order were made allowable, kappakfUa, by the donor uttering some 
phrase to the effect that he was giving, for, with a few minor exceptions, it 
was an offcnai to take anything not given.®’ But, especially in times of scar- 
city, monks had a light to ask, and in fact incurred jn offence of wrong- 
doing if they did not, whether the meat that was being given to them was 
that of certain animals ; of an deiihant, horse, dog, serp^t, lion, tiger, 
leopard, bear or hyena.*** For the meat of these animals came to be un- 
allowed. But the reasons for this ban do not in the least imply that for 
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monks or laity meat-eating was thought to be wrong in itself. Elephants 
and horses arc attributes of royalty ; dogs and serpents are revolting and 
disgusting ; while to eat any of tiie wild animals mentioned, including again 
the serpent, might involve the monks in personal danger. 

Many other passages show, although almost incidentally, that the eating 
of meat was thought of as customary, and monks are recorded to have done 
so often enough to give meat the appearance of having been a fairly con- 
stant article of their diet. There was the monk to whom Suppiya promisitd 
broth, already referred to, and to whom she sent a piece of her own thigh, 
having prepared it, sampadetva. There was the nun Dppalavatjna who got 
as a gift some meat from a cow killed by a robber chief, anri which having 
prepared, samptldeivd, she wished to present to Gotama.'-' And there were 
tlic monks wlio were allowed to take and eat the kills of wild aniinals, 
which of course would tx'. other animals,*' and they had these cooked, pacd- 
pctvd, before t-aling them. Only in the case of a strange non-human dis(*asc 
w<u^e monks allowed the remedy of the raw flesh and blood of pigs,* ’ These 
:iVi‘ instances taken only at random. 

While injunctions survive showing which animals’ flesh was forbidden, 
ll’cre arc none six;cifying wliich was allowed. Thus, in the absence of any 
definite rulings, w’e have to piece together our knowledge of those early times 
from any source that scorns iM'lpful or suggestive. We liave just stsm that 
if monks ate. beef or the kills of wild animals or, in certain circumstances, 
(he ra%v fltsh of pigs no objocticin was made. Similes which depict the 
cattle-butdier and his apprentice displaying piocomcsil at the cross-roads the 
carcass of the ox they have slain,*’^ hacking at the. inwards,*' or flinging a 
bare bone to a famishtxl dog who has made his way to the slaughter house,** 
all indicate the cattle-butcher to have been a well known part of tire existing 
social fabric, ministering to the needs of those who had no objection to 
eating beef. There, is too the simile which compares the life of man, insigni- 
ficant, trifling and full of ill and trouble, to the cow about to be slaughtered, 
and who with every step she takes while being driven to the shambles, comes 
nearer to her death and destruction.®* 

References to sheep, although oft«i to their w'ool and the puriroses whidi 
this served,®" point to these animals as forming a useful part of the animal 
ixipulation of India then as now. And from further references to the cattle- 
butcher, the sheep-butcher, the pork-butcher, the deer-hunter and the fowler,** 
and also to the lishcrroen, all selling their wares,** it would seem beyond 
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all doubt that the laity ate the flesh of cows, sheep, pigs, deer and game' 
birds, and fish. Such are the animals which (not including fish) perhaps 
yielded "the meat of those whose meat is allowable”, and hence might be 
eaten by tlie monks if offered them, so long as the other necessary conditions 
were fulfilled. 

There is a verse in the Theiagatha^^ which six:aks of snaring a monkey 
by means of some sticky stuff, lepa, glue or pitch. The process is explained 
in the SumyutM'^ where finally the hunter, having caught the monkeys, spits 
him then and there and prefrares him for eating, avasajjeti, over charcoal 
embers. We hear of a monk keejring a female monkey,"-' and of another 
monkey which was confined in captivity.®* But there is no evidence that 
monkeys ever formed any part of a monk’s diet. I'hcy were probably only 
oaten by such low peoi>le as hunters. 

Althougli the eating of meat by laity and monks alike is tacitly con- 
doned, the bloody trades which bring animals to destmetion for this purpose 
by no means escape condemnation. Verses ascribed to the nun Piuiija®^ 
speak of sheep-butchers, ix>rk-butchers, fishermen and trapiiers, together with 
executioners and thieves, as evil doers who cannot be freed from their evil 
deeds by the rite of ablution.'-'" For then all aquatic cn5tturi*s would go to 
heaven, which is clearly absurd. She is speaking to a brahmin who believes 
in the efficacy of purification by water, Iwt her verses plainly show the con- 
viction that butchers, fishermen and trappers are doera of wrong. The 
Anguttara, in knitting beings to their deeds,®® posits one of two bourns and 
uprising for those who make onslaught on creatures (restraint from which 
is the. first of the moral habits or ntos), who are hunters, bloody-handed, 
given over to killing and slaying : either downright woe in hell, or rebirth 
in the womb of an animal. Again, horribly painful consequences in after- 
lives are ascribed to those who in this life had been butchers, hunters and 
trappers.*"" But similar painful consequences for their cruel deeds here are 
also ascribed to animal tamers, slanderers, frauds, adulterers and fortune- 
tellers. It is therefore impossible to say that slayers of animals, although 
considered as wrong-doers and liable to very uncomfortable rebirths, were 
worse thought of than the other wrong-doers hwe named. 

But mcHiks did not, or should not, themselves actually take animal life. 
They did not act as butchers, they did not fish, hunt or trap. All their 
food was provided for them by the laity. ‘ But they were able, unlike those 
recluses and brahmins who are recorded to have lived on jujube fruits, sesa- 
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tnum, beans or uncooked rice,”’^ to receive gifts of fish and meat, provided 
tliey observed the restrictions and safeguards of not receiving more food 
than their one begging bowl would hold ;‘®" of not eating more than once a 
day of establishing that tlie fish and meat 'vvas “ pure ” ; and that it was 
not the meat of certain prohibited animals. 

But the broad principle remained whereby monks aroused no criticism 
or contumely if they ate meat. A variety of causes may have led to this 
leniency whom we might have expected a greater stringency. For tscample, 
a difference was made between oneself killing and oneself eating what an- 
other person had killed. Morwwer Gotama adweated an adequate diet for 
his monks, and was as opposed to fasting and IxKlily mortification as he was 
to gr«id and luxury, for he saw in these no true way to achieve tlie highest 
goal, paramatia. Since cereals, in jiarticular rice, with some meat, fish, fmit 
and dairy products formed the staple foods of the ixipulation, these w'erc 

likely to have b(;en btstowed by them upon monks. Monks, therefore, 
since none of these foods was prohibited to them, obtained sufficient “ to 
lw;p themst'.lves going ” and did not go short of almsfood. And, in addition, 
by aca^i'/ting an offering of fixid, by not rejecting it, they would neither have 
apptared rude to the donor nor would Uiey have spt>iled his chance to 
acquire merit by his gift. To have rejected an offering of food would more- 
over have opened the dcx)r to picking and choosing, not only between what 
went into the begging bowl,’'’* but between the houses visited on tlic alms 
round.’''* This in its turn would have prevented some of the laity from 
setting up merit, and it would have given a handle to greedy and gluttonous 
aioiiks to indulge their tastes and preferences.’"'’* 

Again, it is possible tli.at the habits of other sects were taken into con- 
sideration. 'I’herc w’ere, on the one hand, the Jains, ultra-scrupulous in thdr 
avoidance of taking life ; and no doubt the bovine ascetics ate,'"’ or affected 
to cat only grass.'"" There was, on the other hand, the important class of 
Naked Ascetics, called Ajivikas, and who apparently were not strict v^- 
tarians,'"" but who abstained from fish and meat now and again with a view 
to " schooling their bodies ”, or “ making to become by bodily means ”, 
knyabkmxma, rather tlian from humanitarian reasons or because they saw 
in such a diet anything intrinsically wrong. 

Yet perhaps the reason which weighed most heavily in the amdonation 
of fish and meat-eating was the strong conviction that it was not material 
things which made or marred a man. Early Buddhism did not agree witli 

101. M. i. 80. 102. Cf. Sekhiyas 28, 30, 32. 

103. Via. iv, 85. 

104. Cf. Sekhiyas 34-36, where ho'yever (in 34, 35) monks choose what they 
roost fancy from what is already in the botwl. 

105. Cf. Sekhiya 33. 106. Vin. iv. 8& 

107. M. i. 387. 108. MA. ui. 100. 109. M. i. 238. 
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the supposition that purity comes through food.”" Purification comes, it 
held, by restraint over such bodily, mental and moral conduct as could defile 
a man, imd with the possession of moral habit.”’ It did not consider it 
to be his outward signs : his wearing his hair malted in the braids of an 
ascetic, his birth or his clan which made a man a true brahmin.^i= It was 
not these things, nor his abstinence from hsli and meat, which cleansed a 
man who had not crossed over doubt.”* For it was not the eating of meat, 
»a hi matfisabhojanaifi, which sullied him and was his delilement, mm- 
gatidha, but any one out of a long array of wrongs which he might ixrpe- 
trate by conduct, thought or speech.’” He was neither dcliled nor purilied 
by what he ate, nor was he cleansed by fasting.”" 

In COTiclusion, it need only be said that no clear picture of the world 
in which Early Buddhist monasticism flourished can be obtained if the fea- 
ture of life taking is ignort'd. And nor can a clear picture of this monasticism 
be obtained if its attempt to crush the desire to destroy life are left out of 
account. There w'as a strong movement to remedy, even to eradicate, what 
was rcgardeil by several leaders of contemporary religions thought as an 
undesirable practice. 'I'he remedy was a lili.- sparing scruple. To the birth 
of this there is no historical clue. We only know that it was strong under 
Jainism, fostered by Early Buddhism, obsr rved by some contemporary sects, 
and that it then culminated under *Asoka. 

Early Buddhism’s advrxacy of non-injury cannot, I think, be attributed 
to any one* cause, for there were monks, laity, brahmins and other si«ts as 
well as the animals to consider. And no doubt a mixture of motives operat- 
ed. Such cham])ionship may have seen in non-harming a way to increase the 
moral welfare of the monks ; it may have betin part of a disinterested social 
reform movement ; it may have been, as in the case of sacrifice, polemical 
in nature, anti-brahminical ; and it may have been due to tlie presumption 
that animals have as much right to their lives, and to compassion, as have 
human beings. 

Whatever the motives which led Early Buddhism to stand firm in the 
cause of non-injury, the results are in the main sufficiently clear. Some 
control was imix>sed over monks in the matter of meat-eating, but they 
were not made to give it up. Warfare and agriculture v.ere however entirely 
ruled out as monastic occupations. Sacrifice, as ordinarily understood, seems 
never to have been practised by monks, for they had no gods to whom to 
make offerings : “Only within burneth the fire I kindle.’’”® Therefore theii 

110. M. i. 80. 111. A. i. 221. 

112. Dhp. 393, and cf. 141. 113. Sn. 249. 

114. Sn. 241-247. 115. Dhp. 141. 

116. S. i. 169. Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 56, for 
this being the Internal Agnihotra of the Brahminical Ara^yaka, 
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discipline does, not comment on outward sacrifice one way or the other. The 
laity, on the otlier hand, continued in meat-eatinK, warfare and aKricuUurc, 
although the killing of animals for human consumption was probably re- 
$tiictcd. at all events on certain days, before Asoka’s reign. Agriculture could 
not be so strongly condemned as warfare, since in its operations creatures are 
not killed deliberately. The surprise is that not more opfxirtunities were 
taken roundly to condemn fighting. It is likely that no way to its cradica- 
Hon was st^en, that no tide was turning in this direction as it was to abolish 
bkKxf siicrifices. The suppression of tlic great organised sacrifices had the 
popular support : the ordinary ix^>ple knew that they were the lostTS and 
not the gainers through them. Rut any effixtive blow dealt to their trijdes, in- 
dustri<^ and occupations would have spelt a blow to their livelihcvxJ. llouse- 
h.^ Iders tluTeforc continued tc» practise meat-eating, warfare and rtcrricul- 
iiire, and to indulge in many “ pleasures of tlie senses which, Ixcausc of 
their different way of life, came to be* denied to monks. 



THE LINGA CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(Its proto- Indian origin and early development) 

By 

Dr. A. P. KARMARKAR, m.a., ph.d. 

Mainly on account of its close association with Siva, the pliallic cull has 
assumed a significant role in the religious history of India. The L-inga W(u- 
ship has beem of wide prevalence in the ancient world. We find the traces 
of it in India, ancient Egypt, Syria, Babylon, among the Assyrians, in Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Germany, Scandinavia, among the Gauls, and in dilfir- 
ent parts of Armenia, Mexico, Peru and Ilayti. 

In Itidia itself the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have thrown a Mood of ligi:i 
on the early prevalence of the cult of the Lingei and Yoni. 

Diverse opinions have Ix’eii oxi)iessed in regard in the origin arid anb 
quity of the Linga cult. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar expicsMis the view-point, 
that, ' the Linga worship had, it appears, not come into usxi at the time oi 
PatcizljaH for the instance, he gives under Paqini v. 3.99 is that of an imag..; 
or likeness (Prakrti) of Siva as an object of woi^hip and not of any embki!: 
of that GcxI. U seems to have lx?en unknown e^ven in the time of VVema Kad- 
phisos, for on tiie reverse of the coins. . . .there is no Linga or a phallus.' ^ 

Crciizer represented it as, next to that of the 'iYinity. the most ancient 
religious form of India.- Stevenson is of opinion that it was originally p're- 
valent amongst tlie Dravidians alone. Some scholars point out that the cuU 
must have first originated in the western nations and even among the (kecks. ' 

But the curt in.anner in which Uie Rgvedic bards refer to the phallic god 
{Sihia’devfih from the Dravidian word Sunni') clearly proves the non-Aryan 
nature of tlie phallic cult. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions alst^ corroborate 
this view point. 


Tin: Linc.a in the Mohenjo Daro period. 

Both the Archaeological data and the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions ix)int 
out the unique phase in the history of the phallic cult in ancient India. It is 
proposed to deal htire with the main results below. 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar, Saivism a?id other minor religious Sys/ewi.?, 

p. 115. 

2. Symholik, t.i. p. 575, 2nd Ed. 

3. Of. F. Kiltel, Vber den Urspring des Linga Kullus in India, p. 46. 
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Sir John MarsliaU ciistinguisshes three tyiK’s of cult-stones at Mohenjo 
Archaeologiral I>aro and Harappa. namely, tlie bxtylic. the phallic and 

Data. the yoni ring stones. I’o sny in the words of Marshall,^ 

“The first class comprises thoss> of the type il!ustratt“d in Plates Xlll. 
3, and IV, 2, 4 and 5. Two of liiesc (PI. XIV', 2 and 4) are unquestion 
ably phallic, more or less realistically modelled, and for all of the fantasiic 
theory that it was introduced into India by live GiTeks or other western in- 
vaders. Further evidwicc on the same ix»itit is furnished by two realistic speci- 
mens of the same kind, ora; a Hugo or phallus iPl. XIII) and iho othef a 
yoni or vulva (PI. XIII, 7), which Sir Aurel Stein found on the Clialcolithic 
sinaj in Northern Baluchistan, the former at Mughal (ihuiifi'ii. the; latter at 
Periano (ihuodai. 'I'lie otlier objects are ratlier conventir>nalised in shatie. 

“ Indeed, the only e.\pUtnatioii afiijlicable to tirem all is (iia! they won' 
sacicd objects of some tf<)rt, the larger ones serving as :miconic agalmala for 
cult purposes, the smallir as amulets to be carried on the jxTson, just as mini- 
'll are Hngas arc commonly carried by Saivas today. 

“ 'Hie stones of the sr.‘cond class are like many of the liugas sr;en in Siv,"! 
kmples Irrday. 'I iiey equally resemble the brctylic stones which liavt; recently 
lieen uii«iilhcd in the temple of Mokal at IVrisoiv . . . Tlie only reason, thexe- 
lon;, for interpreting Mohenjo Uaro e,xamp!cs as phallic rather Ukui bretylic 
e.. that their conical sliape is now commonly associated with tiuit of thi; linga. 

“ The third class of these stone objects compiiscs ring-stones of (he tyix.'s 
illustrated in Pis. XIII, 9-12, and XIV, 6 and 3 in large numbers at. Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. An e.xplanation of IIk'st'. ring stones that lias Ixen sug- 
gi'Sled to me by Mr. Henry Cousens is that tlicy w(;re threaded on pokrs to 
iurm columns, but this suggestion leaves out of account the sinallor s])ecimens 
some of which arc no bigger than finger rings and obviously could not have 
siTved as architectural ira'mlx'is. Nor can they Iw similar to tlui stone wheel- 
money in use on the island of Uap in the Carolines. 

Finally, he concludes, “ whether these three tyjKS represent three distinct 
cults is uncertain ; but it is not unnatural to supixrse that linga and yoM 
woisliip may have been associated then, as they were later under the aegis 
of saivism. C>n the other hand, it is probable that they were originally quite 
di.rtinct from bsetylic worship, which is found frequently connected with the 
cult of tlie Mother Goddess among the oldest tribes, whereas phallism i.s 
rarely, if ever, found among these aboriginal people.” 

Besides the archaeological evidence, the inscriiitions of the period also 
supply us with an interesting data. We are here sum- 
marizing the main results arrived at by Father Ileras, 
which are still regarded as being of tentative value. 

ft 

4. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro und the Indus Civilization, I, p. 59 Tf. 

5. Daily Telegraph, 13th April, 1929. 
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The inscriptions relate that tlie early worshippers of the Imga were the 
liavals and the Bilavas. The Bilavas evidently were the 
The early Bhils and the Kavals the same as the robber caste of the 

Worshippers. North and the South.® They wore probably Kolerian in 

origin and they brought this cult from far-off Eastern Islands.' Their symbol 
consisted of the linga.^ That the linga cult was originally in vogue among 
the Kavals and the Bilavas is proved by the following inscriptions ; 

(1) “In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun was on 
high, the Bilavas pulled dovm the four houses of the Linga."'’ (According to 
this inscription the Linga among tire Bilavas had houses the rent of which wai 
used for fostering the cult)."' 

(2) " The linga of the eiglit villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) the higii 

sun of the harvest. ’’ " 

(2) Kavals- “The old linga of the Kavals."'- 


The inscriptions indicate, in the opinion of Father lleras, that the cult 
was lirst intnxluccd in the JVlohenjo Daro region by lie; 
Its early MVna king. (Jnc of the inscriptions relates “ the inv 

imrfjduction. prisorud illustrious ruler of the Linga.""' Another ii.-r:- 

cription designates him as ‘Cunni Mina.’" Ihobaiiiy 
on aCOTunt of this the king six-nis to have Ixxin deposed and imprisoned by a 
jwpular rising. An inscription says “ (the object of) the^ liostility of the 
MJnas is the imprisoruxl illustrious ruler (who is) a priest."" Other inscrip 
tions dcscjilx; "the end of the. {xiwer of Mina"''® anti “of the. death ol 
Mina."" l^ter on an inscription carved after his death seems to commemo- 
rate. the bitter feeling of the Mians towards their old king in a sarcastic way. 
“The tree of the canalized united countries of the Kavals of (dedicated to) 
ail the gods, whom Mina who was in the houst' has reached.'* 

Some of the inscriptions relate how the Linga was identified with the sun, 
who was identified with Air originally e.g. (1) "The 
Linga and the Linga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) 
the high sun of the harvest," and (2) “The lustrous 
linga of the high sun.” 2” 


6. lleras, ‘ lieligion of the Mohenjo-Daro People aec. to Ins.’ /. V. B„ V. I. 

p. 16. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Cf. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the People and the LanC, Indian Culture, Vol. 
Ill, No. 4. 

9. Marshall, M. D., No. 406. !0. Heias, o{>. cit., p. 16. 

11. Marshall, Harappa. No. 09. 12. Ihid.. W., No. 118. 

13. /fr'rf., M.D., No. 132. 14. Ibid., M.D., No, 40. 

15. llliiflialid London AVks, 4-10-24. 

16. Marslrall, H. No. 153. , 17. Ibid., H., No, 127, 

18. Marshall, M.D.. No. 11. 19. Marshall, H., No. 99. 

20. Marshall, H., No. 45 ; Cf. Ibid, M.D. PI. XVI, No. 337 ; Ibid. H. No. 

99, etc. 
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The cult seems to ‘ have been connected with a house divided on acamnt 
cf the rites of the two suns.-^ One of the inscriptirms says “those (are) 
the high suns.” As Father Heras observes ; “At the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say how this sect originated, but it seems to 
have been the cause of division of a house or family, as tlie inscription avers. 
Perliaps this expression refers to an event similar to the revoluUim caused 
in Mlnad by the introduction of the cult of the Linga.”-’ 

Consequently, in the opinion of Father Heras, it was during this i)erio<j 
alono that the l.inga was idenlitied with Aii. Ai;i was 
"uii l.inr,n su])|)ost'(I to bt; creator of the world. And when once the 

liHf! Al.i, » . . , . 

Linga was given the sublinii^ position by it.s ulc'nlilication 
'Aith iho Sun it was but natural that it should bo idontiliod with Au also. 
Oi'ii) of the inscrij>tions relate : “ I'lie moon (is) over the white mountain of 
v^/lau of the of the divided house of ihe two iu'gh suns.'- rhe 

while monniain lelerraj to in the inscription is the Kailasji mountain. 
Aiid Velan is ilie name of Subrahmanya or Mumgai.i. Evidently, the linga 
iiiv.st 'tand for A;ii. Bcc:iuso, to w'hom did the Kailfisa mountain belovvv^ ? ' 

Early I^eferencks 

Side by side with the Mohaijo Darn period, the earliest reference made 
-o tlui Linga cult is in the Kgveda. The Veclic bards prayed that, * let not the 
'ii.-iidil-rah enter their sacrificial pandal.’ ‘I.V> ituote the esact stanza itself ; 
“Na yataviih India Jujuvah nah na 
Vandanfi vi'^istaivetyabhih, 

Sa sardhan Aryah visuinajya Janldh ina 
Sisna>deval) asiguh rlam nab 

ihe oxpnission occurs oijC<> again in the KgVL*da. ‘’ 

But what should be the meaning of this (.oipressitm ? Almost all the 
scholars, up till now, int.eri)rcted the word as meaning ‘ (those) wlio (have 
the) Phallus as their deity,’-** But under the present circumstances, esjxci- 
idly in the light of the new evidence that has Income available* in Sumer 
'Khafaje) and Molienjo Daro, we may definitely say that the alx>ve inter- 
pretation is wrong, and tliat the expression Sisna-devak must mean those 
((myJs) possessed of a Sisna (Sisna-yuktdh-Devdk) , which is rafner a curl 
manner of abusing the Gods of the indigenous p(X>plc of India, whose iSiva 

21. Heras, ‘ The Vclalas in Mohenjo I>arf>,' Indian Culturt:, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 
p. 54. 

22. A, S. of L Report, 1929-30, PI. XXVIII, No. 11466(4). Cf. Marshall, 

cit., M.D., No. 490. 

23. Herasj op, cit., p. 54. ^ 

24. I>hoto, M.D., 1930-31, Dk. 10551, 25. Heras, op, cit, p. 54. 

26. Rgveda, VII, 21.5. 27. Ibid. X. 99.3. 

28. Cf. Vedic Index : Saya^a interprets the word as meaning ' abrahma^cdrijiiab^ 
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was perfectly nude. The standing figures of An are to be found in Khafaje 
(Sumer) also, lliat is an instance how the God of the Mohenjo Daro had 
later travelled there. 

lliis kind of interpretation is also in keeping with the learned scholar- 
ship of the Vedic singers. If they really wanted to refer to the iSisna-worshif)* 
I'MMs then we may say that vocabulary was not wanting for them so as to use 
the expression in such a lound about fashion -as the later critics and com- 
mentators want tliem to do. Further this also agrees with the version how 
the Rudi-as who were not allowed to have any share in the sacrifice, wuxv. 
lato on offered the share in tlie oblations. The storj'^ of Daksa and Siva 
also shows how mythology devckjpcd itsc4f later on. 

'Hurt the word Rudra cx>nveyed the meaning of a standing figure of 
Siva in an Ordhva-linga ix>stuie is directly conveyed by many of the Pura 
nic passages, which have tried io give the meaning of the word Sthariu. Tlu 
word Stlianu occurs once in the Jjlgv^eda but in a different sense. But the 
expression as indicating Siva is of free and common occurrence in the Puranic 
I?eriod.“’’ 

The Atharvaveda descrifk^ the Skambha (pillar) as co-extensive viii* 
the universe and comprehends in him the various parts of thc‘ material uni 
vfiise, as also the abstract qualities, such as Tapas, faith, tmth, and divi 
sions of time. It is further stated that, “ lie is distinct from Prajapati. wiio 
founds the universi^ iiI>on him. The thirty-three gods are comprehended in 
him and arc^e out of non-entity, which forms his bight's! memlxir, as well 
as entity is embraced within him., llie gcxls who form part of him do 
b<)mage to him. Where Skambha brought Purfina Pumsa (the t)iimev::i 
Being) into ('xistence, and Skambha in the beginning slied forth that gold 
(lliranya, out of which Ilinmya-garbha arose) in the midst of the world. 
He who knows the golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious 
Prajapati.'* It is interesting to note tliat the word Vetas, which is usf^fi 
for the reed, has the sense of mcmbrmn virile, both in the Rgveda"^ and the 
Saiapatha Brilhmjma. Gopinatha Rao makes a significant observation in 
this cx>nnection : ‘ It is this same Skambha that has given birth to the Pura- 
nic story of Siva’s apix?arance as a blazing pillar between Brahma and Vi§iOU, 
when they were <|uarrclling about the suixiriority of the one over the other.' 
But, in our opinion, this idea even seems to be even of pre-Vedic origin. 

It is also pointed out that there are many phallic ideas and rites depicted 
in the Yajurveda-'" e.g. in the Mahabharata at the winter solstice, in the horsc- 

29. Karmarkar, ‘ Frc?h and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle/ 
A, B. 0, E, XXI. pp. 122-23. 

30. Atkarvaveda, X. 8. 31. Rgveda, X. 95, 4-5. 

32. Gopinatha Ran, E. fl. /., 11. i. p. 571. 

33. Cf. Vdjasaneya Samhita, 23, 19 ; Taittiriya Samkitd, Satapatka Brahma^* 
13, 2, 8, 5 : Maitrayani Samhifd, 3, 12, 20. 
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sacrifice and even in the Soma sacrifice. However they are not really phallic 
rites but may be styled as obscene only ; and they very likely reveal some 
early fertility magic of the primitive Aryans.®* 

The Svetasvatara Upani$ad describes Rudra as the ‘ Lord of Yonis-® — 
thus indicating the close a.s.sociation of Kudra~§iva with the cult of Yoni. 

Tlic Mahabharata has supplied us with some interesting details regard- 
ing the JJnga cult. In the Drona-Parva it is said that, ‘Sthajju is so called 
because tlie Linga is always standing (erect).®® Further the expressions 
Urdhvahnga ®" Urdhvariitas and Sthira-linga as applied to Siva occur in 
the different portions of the Mahabharata. Best of all wc find that Siva 
is designated at Mahaipho Napio thus referring to his nude posture. The 
Anusasana generally depicts the importance of the worship of the Linga.'" 

The llarivaMsa. The Harivaiiisa emphatically identities tlic Linga and 
the Bliagalinga with Tryambaka (Siva) and Urnii, and states that there is 
no third entity as apart from these in the world.*® (See injra .) . 

Both the Mahabharata and the Puraijas have given fantastic accounts 
itsarding the clos<^ identification of the Linga and Siva. We are dealing 
with the problem below. 

Native Accounts of the Origin op Linga. 

'Hie Puraiias and the Epics have preticrvcd many traditional accounts 
regarding Uie origin of the Linga-cult. These accounts are mainly mythical 
and fabulous. Before narrating a few of thesi; stories, we shall just sum- 
marize the details wliercin they actually vary. I'hc Skanda P. narrates that 
wlicn siva went for begging alms in a naked fashion to Daruvana all the 
wives of R§is fell in love with him, and (hat the Rsis cursed him eventually 
rhat his Linga would fall down.*® The Saura Puraija corroborates the above 
account.** The Ijnga P. states that Siva wanted to knew and examine the 
philosophical knowledge attained by the R§is residing at Daruvana, and it 
tvas afterwards that the above facts happened.*® The Padma P. gives a 
diiTcrent story altogether : On the event of the second marriage of Brahma 
■with Ciayatri, Savitri cursed also Siva (because he attended the ceremony), 
saying that the R§is would curse him and eventually his Linga would fall 

31. Ileras, ‘ Were the Mohenjo Darians Aryans ? ’, Journal of Indian History, 
XXI, p. 29. 

35. Svetdivatora Upanifod, 4. ,11. 5-2. 

36. Mahabharata, Drorfa, pp. 208, 133. 

37. SmUi P., Adh., |46, 266. 38. Anusasana P., 4, 212; 17, 41. 

39. Ibid., 161. 11. 40. Ibid., 14. 15. 

41. Ibid., Adh. 45, 214 ff. 42. Harivamsa, II, 72, 60. 

43. Skanda Puraifa, Nagarakha^a, I, 22 ft. ; also VII, i ; Adh. 187 . 28 ; also 
Vl. Nagarakkandrt, Adh. 258. 

44. -Saura Puraifa, 69, 5S, 45. Linga P., Purvardha, Adh. 29. 
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down. But later on, when appeased, she said tliat the Linga thus fallen 
down shall be worshipped by mankind.*® 

The Vamana P. on the other hand relates that when Brahma retired, 
Siva installed the Linga (in the subtle form) in the Chitravana forest, and 
began to wander.'" The Mahabharata relates a funny story how Siva 
forcibly thrusted the Linga in the ground, and how it stood erect we sliall 
now quote some passages. 

ORiciiN OF THE Linga. 

Viimam Purat^a.'^ 

It is said that Siva being grieved at the loss of Satl began to wander. 
The story proceeds, “ Tlien 1 lara, wounded by the arrows of ICama, wander- 
ed into a deep fort-st, named l>aruvana, where holy sages and their wive-f 
resided. The sages on iKholding Siva saluted him with bended breads, and 
he, wearied, said to them, ‘ Give me alms. ’ Thus he went begging round 
the different hermitages ; and whenever he came, the minds of the sagrs" 
wives, on seeing him, b<:came disturbed and agitated with tfie pain of iovt, 
and all commenced to follow him. But when the sages saw their holy dwell 
ings thus deserted, they e.xclaimod, “ May the Ihiga of this man fall to the 
ground . ” That instant tiie. Linga of Siva fell to the ground ; and the g/ai 
immediately disap|)caied . The Linga, then, as it. fell, penetrated through 
the lower worlds, and increased in heiglit, until its top towered above tlv 
heavens ; the earth quaked, and all things movable and immovable were 
agitated. On jxirceiving which Brahma hasUaied to the sea of milk, and 
said to Visou, ‘Say, why d<x's tire universe thus tremble?' llari rcplitti, 
'Oi account of the falling of diva's linga, in consequence of the curse o( 
the holy and divine sages.’ On hearing of this most wonderful ev'ent. 
Brahmii said, ‘Let us go and behold this linga.’ The two (jods then 
repaired to Diiruvana ; and, on beholding it without beginning or end, Visnu 
mounted the king of birds (Garuda) and descended into the lower rc'gions in 
order to ascertain its base ; and for the purpose of discovering its top, 
Brahma, in a lotus car ascended the heavens ; but they returned from their 
search wearied and disappointed, and tof^ther approaching tire linga, with 
due reverence and praises, entreated siva to resume his linga. Thus pro- 
pitiated, that God appeared in his own form and said, ‘If gods and men 
will worship my Linga, I will resume it, but not »5» h'‘rwisc ; and Brahma 
divided its worshippers into four sects, the principal one of those, that which 
simply worships siva under the symbol of the Lingam ; the second that of 
Pa§upati ; the third of Mahakala ; and the fourth, the Kapila ; and revealed 
from his own mouth the ordinances by which this worship was to be regu- 
lated. Brahma and the (jods then departed, and Siva resumed the Linga.” 

46. Padma Pur ana. 5 Srstikhanda, 17. 

47. Vamana Purdna, Adh. 6, ffiJ. 48. Cf. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 298 ff. 
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Mffhabharata. 

The Mah&bharata gives an interesting account in connection with the 
origin of the linga. Kr^ija is described to have related to Yudhisithira ; 
" Brahmadeva once told Sankara not to create. Wheroipon Saiikara conce-'il- 
ed himself under water for a long time. When, themfore, there was no creation 
fesr such a long ireriod, Brahmadeva created another Prajapati, who brought 
into existence a large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajftpati to devour him. He being afraid, went to Hirauya- 
garbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings and tlien they were 
quieted. AfttT sr>me time Mahadeva ross? out of the water, and seeing that 
iv^.v beings had U’cn created and wore in a flourishing condition, he cut off 
his t)igan of generation as no more ncccssaiy, and it stuck into th.e ground, 
(fc then went away to perform austerities at the fixrt of the Mujavant 
Mountain.’’^” 

Bhavkya-Purafta. 

The Bhavijya-Purana gives an altogether different dcscrii)tion of the 
version. It relates “ The eighth Kaljm is known as the Linga-Kalpa. Dharma 
was t!io Supieme Being. From Dharma was born desire (Kama), and from 
Krim.a (or on account of Kama) the Linga divided itself threefold i.e., 
J^iliing.a (Male), Strilinga (Female) and Kliba-Iinga (Neutral sex). From 
tile I'nlliriga was born Vismi, from Strilinga was torn Indira, and from the 
third Sesa (Serpent). Later proceeds the story of the creation of the world 
through Brahma etc.”’® 

Some Asi’ect.s of the Linga Cult. 

During the Mahabhiirata and the Puninic ijcriods we And that almo.st 
all the functionings of Siva were attributed to the Linga. Besides, the cult 
of llie Linga had assumed different forms according to tlic nature of wor- 
SfiiinxTS. It i.s projKiscd to deal here with the main asixxts of the problem. 

We have already t)l>scrved that the cull of the Linga and Yonr as sym- 
bolising the generative and reproductive aspects of na- 
and Yoiif come into vogue during the proto-Indian 

period. Moreover both these elements were identified 
with the Supreme Being Siva and Amma, the mother Goddess. Tliese aspects 
arc represented in the Purajjas and in Indian art also. The Purapas speci- 
fically state tloat all that is Pullinga (male sign) is siva, and all that is 
bhagidinga (female sign) is PSrvati. 

Marshall has referred to several other curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila belonging to the Mauryan 

49. Cf. Quoted by R. G. Bliandaikar, Vai^tfBvism, Saivism etc. Cxdlected 
works of Sir. R, G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, p. 61. 

50. Bkavisya Pura^, 3, 4, 25. Vs. 124 ff. 
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Period, one from inside Uie structure uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila) and one at Kosam, A fragment of a similar object was recently 
found in course of excavation at Rajghat near Benares. Marslrall describes 
that, tire Hathial disc is of a polished sandstone 3J" in diameter adorned on 
the upper surface witlr arnctntric bonds of cross and cable patterns and witli 
four nudt' jigurcs alternating with honey suckle designs engraved in relief 
around the central hole.'’* Recently Bancrjca has described another instance. 
It is a partially broken reddish stcalite circular disc about 2 \" in diameter, 
found at Rajghat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface a very 
wd! -carved dtxorative design, 'fhe decoration consists of a palm-tree with a 
hoise by its side, beyond which is a female figure holding a bird in her out 
stretched right hand ; then follow in successive orders a long and short-tailtd 
animal, a crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched dowm 
wards, some object which is broken, a palm-tree again, a bird, a circular disc, 
the goddc'ss again with the circular disc near her left slioulders, then a wing< d 
mythical animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like object near its legs.' - 

Marshall observes that, ‘ All things considered, however, a more reason- 
able and adequate explanation of these ring-stones is to be found in the 
magical projierties which they possess and in the universal awe in which they 
are held in India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine 
spirit. Crooke gives some illustrations in this connection . * There is the 
iSrigundt stone at Malabar Point, near Bombay, which is supixised to purify 
those w'ho crawl through it of sin trr sickness. It was tluough this stone that 
Sivaji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, and others of 
the Maratha Peshwas followed his example. Again, at Salrunjaya, the hole 
in it being known as Muktadvara (door of absolution), thrtwgli which any- 
one who can creep is assured of happiness. These and other stCMies of the 
same clas.s are definitely regarded as YonTs or female symbols of generation, 
the idea being that those who pass through them arc, as it were, bom again, 
v/hile in the case of the smaller stones of the same form the mere passing 
of the hand or finger through them is an act of sjiecial virtue or significance.'* 

Instances may be added. Banerjea jxiints out that all the above discs 
can justifiably be regarded as cult objects comparable with the prehistoric 
ring-stones on the one hand and the Cakras and the Yantras of the $aktas, 
the Visijupattas of the Vaisnavas and the Ayapatas of the Jains (mi the other." 

The joint representation of the Linga and the YonI can be very easily 
perceived in the case of all the installations of the Linga e.g, ‘ there is a spout- 
like projection from which the Pujabhaga of the Siva-linga rises upwards 


51. A. S. /, A. R., 1927-28, p. 66. . 
53. Marsliall, op. dt.. I. p. 62. 

55. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 138. 


52. Banerjea, op. cit., p, 138. 
54. Crooke, op. cit., p. 32211. 
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and which serves the purpose of nala or drain for the easy outflow of water 
us'ually poured on the top of the emblem by the worshippers/ 


We have already detailed the account of the Lingodbhava of Siva, when 
actually a quarrel for supremacy liad arisen between 
Lin^cU)hava. Vi§ou and Brahma. This story is clearly invented for 

showing and enhancing the importance of Siva and much 
more so, that of the Linga. The story of the Lingcxlbhava is also described 
in the legends of Markanclcya, who was saved by Siva from the clutches of 
Yama, and of Kaiinappa. The former is of free and common tKcurrence in 
the Puraiias. The latter may be. briefly narrated as follows : 


‘ The hunter Tinrien, while chasing a wild boar one day, reached the banks 
of tlie river Panna mogaliar, A small iSiva temple had been built near tl?e 
spot. Tinnen, with another hunter Kcidden, visited this shrine. Living 
always in the forests, he knew nothing of religious matters, but his friend 
Kadden explained to him that the god-head was incarnate in the Lingam. 
Tinnen fcJt within himself a burning devotion. Daily thereafter he offered 
tlie god water, floweis and even meat, since he krtm not the rules of the cult. 
One day he saw the drops of blood flowing from the eye of llie g(xl. Young 
Tigricn thinking that wicked persons had broken it, tore out one of his own 
to ri'place the one which Siva had lost. Next day Tiiinen saw dnips of 
blood flowing from the other eye, so he wanted to cut out his only remciining 
cne, with a knife. BotJi his hands were required for this operation, for, after 
losing his eye sight he would not Ix; able to find the eye-s(x:ket on the Linga 
in order to put his eye into it. He therefore pul his sandalled foot on the 
£ix>t and was just going to insert the knife into his own eye when Siva com- 
ing out of the Linga. stayed his arm/"* 


In accordance with the system of iK>Iai ization prevalent; amongst the 
Dravidians the idea of destruction and fertility were 
brought togetlier in tlic case of the Linga also. A snake 
is often found enclosing the Linga in Hindu mythology. 
In some soutliem temples, two erect serpents have their heads together above 
tl^e Linga, or they may appear on either side of it as if in an attitude of 
worship. Monier Williams observes that he had seen images of serpents 
coiled round the symbol of the male organ of generation. In some cases 
five-headed snakes formed a canopy over the Linga. In the temple of Vis- 
v<‘svara in Benares, there is a coil of a sen^ent carved round one or two of 
the most conspicuous symbols of male generative energy.'*** It is also worth 
noting that the Phoenicians entwine the folds of a serpent around the cosmic 


'^6. G. Jouveau Dubreuil, Iconography 0 / South India, p. 16. 

57. Murray, Rdigums Thought and Life in India, (1833), p. 327. 

58. Ibid, p. 439. 59. 5kott, Phallic Worship, p. 82. 

31 
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The Puranas have given details regarding the early devotees of the Linga 
e.g. The Traipuras®'* Mahi$asura,®' Rama (D&«irathi)/-- 
Early Devotees. .. .Biana,®® ^kalya (a Rajar§i),®* Vasumata.®® Krgoa, 
Sudhvamukha,®' Karttavirya,®* Viraketu,®” Havana and others. 


The most in^rtant places of Linga worship arc : KedareSvara-linga on 
the Himalaya, the Vaidyanatha at Deogarh (or Parali) 
the Visvcsvara-linga in Benares, the Mahakala-linga and 
Amaresvara-linga in and near Uj jain in Malva, the 
Oriikara-linga on the Narmada, the Somesvara -linga at Somnath in Sur^ra, 
the Tryambaka-linga near Nasik, the Bhlmfi^iikara-linga near the source of 
the Bhima in Mahai^tra, the Mahabalesvara-linga at Gokarna in Kanaia. 
the Mallikarjuna-lhiga at Sri-.^aila in Kamul, the Rama-linga at Ramesvarani, 
Tlie location of Gautamesa linga and Nugrsa (Darukavana) is not knov/n. 
It is said that ‘ the South of India has five holy lingas representing the five 
elements <^artli, water, lire, wind and air {akfm) resjiectively, at Katichi oi- 
Conjeeveram, jambhukesvaram or Tiruvanaikaval between TrichinojioJy and 
Srirangam, Tiruvannamalai or Arunacala, Kalahasti and Cidambaram.'"’ 


The Linga at Tiruvarur in Tanjore also claims to be the Aka-salingn, 
The Skiinda P. gives interesting information regarding the Kumarcsvara-linc:.: 
at Khambayat (Stambha-tirtha).'^^ 

Crooke has made some interesting observations in this connection : ‘ 

old ritual directs that all who return from a funeral niusi 
The Linjia on touch the Lingam, fire, cow- dung, a grain of barley, a 
una gioun . grain of sesame and water, “ all,” as Prof. Guberucti. 

says, “symlxils of that fecundity which :ifter the contact with a corpse miglit 
have destroyed.”"-’ 

The Linga as a symbol of fertility is installed on the Samadhi of saints 
and it is also regularly worshipped. To quote an instance : the Linga on the 
Samadhi of Pundallka, who was resiwnsible for the installation of the imag'^ 
of Vitthala at Par>dharpur, is worshipped by all the visitors to this pilgrim 


60. Sl-'Sndrt P. Aimjtiicala MS.. ,10. 57. 

61. Ibid, Utlaiardlia. Adh. 19. 

62. Cf. liamayamr Rama installs the Linga at Riimesvaram. 

63. Mulsiya P.. 187. 8. 

64. Skntida P. Prabbatut-k^.i'lra Ma,, 74.2. 

65. Skanda P. Prnhhasa-klMifdn, 11. 21. 

(56. Mbh. Drona P. Adh. 202. 101. 

67. Skanda P. Piabhasa-k^elm Ma. 15. 16. 

(58. Ibid, Avmli-khtttjida, CaluToiUi Ala., 11, 23. 

69. Ibid. 5. 2. 73. 40. 

70. Cf. Kittel, Linga Kaltus. pp. 5; 6; /. A. 11. p. 15. 

7JL. Skanda P. Kdumarika-khanda, Adh. 14. 

72. Crooke. op. cit., II, p. 58. 
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centre. It is interesting to note that some of the famous centres of tlie Liiiga 
worship ijyotir-lingas) arc said to have been cemeteries originally. The 
Skanda P. narrates that the following places were originally divine Sma^nas 
^divya-smaS3na) : Mahakala-vana, Avimuktaka, Ekamraka, Bhadrakala, 
Karavira forest, Kolagiri, KiasI, Prayaga, Amar^vara, Bharatha, Kedara and 
Rudra-mahalaya.^® 


It is worth noting that ‘ in Phoenicia, in Greece and among the Ettruscans 
l)iialloi were often placed over the tombs.’^* 

Tradition has it that fourteen crores of Baija-lingas are found in eight 
different parts of the world, one crore each in the Araara- 


Kinds of 
tingas. 


pati-kgetra, Mahendra mountain, Gaiidaki in Nei>al, 
Kanyakubja and TTtharanya, three crores each in Srigiri 


(sjl-saila), Linga-saila and Kaligarta. Besides it is said tliat the Gapdaki 


sf-ipplies six varieties of linga stones, which are called resi-scctively, Sivanabha, 


Aghora. Sadyojata. Vamadeva. Tatpuru§a and Isana — of which the Aghora 


alone is unfit for worehip.’^' 


The origin of the lingas in tlie Narmada is ascribed to the Asura Batja.^* 


The Tyak§nii-Narayajja-Sarhvada gives some interesting details in regard 
»o the worship of the Linga. It is said that, different lingas .should be wor- 
siiipfwcl inside and outside the houses. Those used inside by houselioldere 
should be made of gold, or precious stones, or quick-silver, or other similar 
material, 'fhere exist twenty two various kinds of such lingas. The Brahmin 
householders should use lingas made of rock-ciystal, Ksatriyas of silver, 
Vaiiya.s of bJl-mctal, sudias of cartti and Raksasas of gold. Further, in the 
litual of Pancayatana are mentioned various kinds of lingas which can be 
worshipped, as the Narmada or Bfina-linga, an artificial linga, a Pariipitlia- 
hnga. an earthen linga, one consisting of a jewel, or one made of butter, or 
one of gold, silver or copper, or one which representing life, is drawn a?, it 
were from the heart.."' We need not. however, enter into the otlrer details. 


It is interesting to note that the main philosophical tenets of tire Linga- 
yats cailre around the cult of tlie Linga. Besides, lire small images of this 


73. Skanda P. Avanti-ksetra Ma., (Avanti-kkatfda), I, 1. 32. It should 
also be noted that the oft-quoled twelve Jyotir-linRa.s are : 

Saurasfte SomanStham ca Sri-^ile MallikArjunafn | 

Ujjayinyam Mahakalam Onkaram-amuleh'aiam H 
Paralyam Vaijonatham ca Pakinyam BhimasankaTOm \ 

Setubandhe lu Ramesam Nagtsam Ddrukavane || 

VAroffasyam tu Visvesam Tryamhakatn Gautatnitafe | 

Himalaya lu, Kedatam Gkrstyesam lu sivalaye || 

Elam Jyolir-lingdni || 

71. Heras, MS. : Cf. also Scott, Pkattic Worship. 

7.‘>. Oppert, Original Inkabilanls of India, p. 382 f. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Laksmi-NarSyarfaSamvada, Ch. 18; Oppert, op. cil., pp. 382 ff. 
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emblem, carved in ivory, gold or crystal are oftoi worn as ornaments about 
the neck. The pious use them in prayers and often have th^ buried with 
tliem. Devotees of Siva have it written on their foreheads in the form of a 
perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem is likewise a religious type ; and 
the worshippers of Vispu represent it on their forehead by a horiztHital mark, 
witii three short perpendicular lines. 


78. Westropp and Wake, Symbol Worship, p. 19. 



SOME SOURCES OF BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 


By 

Dr. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, d.sc. 

The five notes following? are intended to aillate a number of texts 
which can lx: regarded as the original prescriptions or sanctions that underlie 
and serve to elucidate the corresix>nding narratives and representations in 
Buddhist literature and ait. 

1. The Buddha as a Pill/\r of Fire.’ 

In tire Maha Umnmga Jiitakn (J. VI. 330) a certain King Vedeha (the 
“ I)isenrlx:)dicd ’’ ) has four great Pajiidits who are his teachers of Dhamma. 
He dreams a dream foretelling the birth of the Bodhisatta Mahosadha" 
("Great Herb’", or “Big Medicine*' )» who will be his fifth and greatest 
Q’iUnseJlor. He sees in this dream four fires burning in the four corners of 
his courtyard, and then in its centre a flame like a firefly, which little flame 
forthwith over-steps (atikamitva) the others, and extends through all the 
world-circles to the Brahmalolca. The king's four Pandits who interpret 
the dream explain that this fifth Branstock (aggi-kkando) that sprang up 
as “an incomparable ciiariot-pole *' {asama-dhuro)^ and is “without its 
like" (asadho) in the world of men and G(xls, betokens the corning of the 
tilth Teacher. 

'iTris vision is closely related to the description of Brahma as the Burn- 
ing Bush, Branstock or Tree of Life in Maitri Up. VI. 30 and VTl. 11 
whore he is manifested within you as the Single Fig {eka asvaiiha) that 
embodies the Fiery Energy {tejas) of Fire, Sun and Spirit, and is called 
the One Awakcnci' {eka sambodhayitr) and everlasting sup[X>rt of tlie vision 

1. Sec my Elements 4>t Buddhist Iconography, 1935, pis. 11. and TIT, fig. 10. 
U is possible that tliese types are representations in paiticxilar tvf the Boclhisattva 
Mahosiadha ; in any case they are entirely appropriate to the Biiddha-naturc of 
all Bodhisaltas. 

2. Skr. osadhi (‘"herb", “medicine") is literally “snipport of light" 
from us, to bum or shine) ; the word itself thus imports the notion of a “ Bum- 
irig Busli". Cf. Vedic ruk^a and Pali rukkha (tree, especially a .sacred tree), from 
Vtuc, to shine (s(?e Gray in JAOS. 60. 367) ; and in the same connection lux 
t light) and lucus (grove), and the two senses of the one English word "beam". 

3. Khandha skandha, "stem", "sUxk", ‘‘tnink", etc. rather than 
‘‘mass*^; cf. AV. X. 7. 38 vjksasya skmdhah- "Vedeha" is the embodied King 
of the world, his courtyard the four-edmered world, and the five fires are the 
four pillarsi of the Universe and its central axis ; they awrespond at the same time 
fo the four elements and their quintessence. 
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{dhiydUtmba) of Braluna ; and this Fiery Energy awakais from its ground, 
ascends and suspires, proceeding (utkramya) like smoke in a draught, 
branching forth in space, stem after stem {skmdkdt-skandkam) . This, 
again, reflects RV. IV. 6 where Agni, “the new-born, self-sprung {svaruk),’’ 
the early-wake, uplifts his pillar of smoke, as it were a builder, and sup- 
ports the sky ”, or as in X. 45. 7 “ with his bright flame attains the sky 
Analogous to Vedeha's dream foretelling the birth of Mahosadha is Tisala’s 
dream of a great Fire, of which " the tips of the quivering flames touched, 
as it were, the very sky” (ambaram va . . . payantam, Kalpa Sutra 46).'* 

To return to Buddhist sources : Dabba the Mallian, wlio had become 
an Arhat at the age of stwen, and having thus already ” fuliilled his task ” 
served as the major-domo of a monastery, in charge of guests : whenever any 
guests arrived late-vuid it often happened that guests arrived late on pur- 
pose, so as to be able to witness his “miraculous-exercise of power” (idhi- 
pdlihdTiyam)-hv. used to "become a flame {tejo-dhalum samdpajjitvd),^ 
and by that light show them to their lodgings ; somtrtimcs he would make 
his Anger flame, and walk in front, followed by the guests” (Vin. II, 76). 
In the same way the Buddha hirristlf is described as an “ expert in the ele- 
ment of fire ” (tejodkdlum-kusalo) and we are told that in his conflict with 
Ahi-naga (the Vedic Ahi-Vrtra, Namuci etc.) he “bc:comes a flame” (tejo- 
dhalum samapajjitvapajjali) and so “masters fire with fire” {iejasa tejam 
patiyddiyeyyati, Mahnvaggn I. 15. 6, 7). An even more explicit jm-scription 
for the representations of the Buddha at Amaravatl as a Pillar of Fire 
will be found in Digha Nikdya III. 27 where the Buddha says that after the 
delivery of a discourse “I became a flame {tejo-dhalum samdpajjUvd) and 
rose into the air to the height of seven palm trees, and produced and made 
a flame to bum and smoke to the height of another seven palms In this 
transfiguration the Buddha was surely assuming his own most "authentic 
form” {svariipa) ; and one cannot doubt but that the representations as 
a Pillar or Tree of Fire supported by a lotus are ultimately based on the 
unique and archetypal birtli of Agni Vanaspati, the thousand-branched. 


4. Dhur has .several jxrlincnt senses, as “ support ", " pole of a chariot ", and 
“ that which i,s pertinent ”, In Vedic ritual the chariot-pole i.s very closely con- 
nected with Agni. Identification of the Buddha with Agni {usttr-budh. etc.) and 
Inclragni is discnssicd in my Hinduism and Buddhism, lc»43. The identification 
of both with the Axi.s Mundi lias its equivalents in the I.slamic (/ufb and Christian 
ftauTos doctrines. 

5. Svaruh, " ,self-spning ", qualifies here the sacrificial-post [yupa) made 
from a tree growing on its own roots, and planted as if in the same way growing 
naturally ; it is in the same way that Vedeha’s newborn fire springs up of itself. 

6. See the reproduction in colour, from a Western Indian MS., fISOA. IV, 

1935, plate facing p. 130. t 

7. Literally, " becomes, or enters into or coincides with, the element of Fire 
in other words, is ’’ transfigured ", 
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‘ bom in the lotus” Uotah . . .pu^kare), told of in RV. VII. 33. 9-14— he 
who a VO gacchati being, in fact, the Tatha-dgata. 

2. The Kindling ok the Dry Wood. 

The prototype for the Buddha’s victory in his dispute with the Jatila 
Kassapa whose sacrificial firew(K)d would not burn, while the Buddha’s pile 
lakes fire irnmediatoly {Mahdvagga I. 20. 13). is to be found in Taittiriya 
Sunihild II. 5. 8 : "Nrmedha and Biruchs?i)a erigagixl in a rheological dis- 
cussion ; ‘ Let us generate fire in the dry wood ’. they said, ‘ to see which 
of us the more of a Brahinan’ (hrahmlydn) . Nrnwdlia spoke ; he generated 
(only) smoke. Panichepa spoke; he gaieratcd lire”. If this had been 
tinbodied in a Jataka, we should have found tlie Buddha saying : ‘‘I, 
Bhikkhus, was then Paruchepa, and Nrmedha was Kas>-apa 

3. I'liE Plame on a Blddh.Vs Head. 

Of the flame on a Buddha’s head, so often represented in Sinlialcsi! 
.'I’d Siamese images, Ihe. question is aslred in the Scildharfm Punderika (text 
n. 4<i7). “By reason of what gnosis (jtmia) is it that the Tatiiagata’s 
c.-'iiiai protuberance [niiirdhny-ufijifa) shines {vihhdli) ? ” The answer to 
this is to bo found in the Lalila Vistara (Lefmann, p. 3) w'heti’ we arc told 
‘■lai when the Buddha is in smnddhi, “ A ray, called the ‘ Ornament of the 
Light of tlnosis' i jndmlokSlaukdram ndma rohnilt), proceeding from the 
opining in th<.‘ cranial protuberance (u^tiisa-virontaml), moves above liis 
iiOf'd ” (uparifldn iniirdknahi. ■ -cacd^a). A more general explanation can be 
(i.tin;.! in Uhagavad (iUd XIV. 11, “ Where there is gnosis, light springs forth 
ipuikdsa upajdyr.te jmntnn yadd) from the orifices of the body”.’ 

4. The MixA Dhah§ana. 

The Bodhisatta's conflict with Mara,'' imuKxliattly antecedent to the 
tireat Awakening, of which the defect of Ahi-naga in tlie Jal'la tire-temple 
is only another version, is a reflection of Indra’s Vrtra hatya. One may 
■ibserve first in connection with the episode of the “ temptation by the 
daughters of Mara " that the connection is already suggested by the fact 
that in the Vedic tradition the Dasa (Vrlra, Narauci, etc.) is said to have 
ur.i.'d “women as weaixms” (RV. V. 30. 9), and again, that Indra’s frx; is 
said to have “warred against the Bull with wora*m” (RV. X. 27. 10). It 
is. however, in connection with the fact that the Bodhisatta is deserted by 

8. For other parallels see my “Lila” in JAOS. 61, liMl, p. 100. As re- 
:‘-arked by St. Thomas Aquinas, bodily refulgence is mlural in a glorified body, 
but tniniculous in a natural body (Sum. Theol. Ill, 45. 2). 

D. Mara, i.e. Mrtyu, Death, is swnetimes also referred to by Uic Vcdic name 
o( Namuci vS. L 67), and is also diBcribed as “footless” (apada, A. IV. 434, 
M, r. 160), i.e., as a Serpent, an Ahi, cf. SB. I. 6. 3. 9. Mara also appears as a 
hissing NagaiSja (S. I. 106). 
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the terrified Gods and fights his battle “ alone " that a profounder parallel 
can be drawn. 

In the Mara^dhaL^ana (Jutaka I. 72 f.), as Mara’s army is approaching, 
wc are told that the Great Person “sat Uiere alone {ckako):' He consider- 
ed, “ This assembled host is putting forth its mighty elTort and foiw againsr 
me wJio am all alone . . . But these ten cardinal-virtues {puramiyo) have 
long been unto me as a retinue whom 1 suptxut (pu(iha-parijanasadhd) \ 
and so, making them my shield, let me smile this host witii the swortl of (ra? 
di2:al virtue and shatter ic by my own strength.” The (heat Person i* 
“alone,* and yet protected by a “bcxiyguard" (parijatm) ! 'this is ou; 
clue ; and we shall inler that this retinue really consists of the rcgciicrah: 
powers of the soul, assembled in samddhi^^' 

Then ten paramiyo correspond to the “ skilful habits,” or “ functional 
virtuosities” {kusald dhai/und) of Mil. 33-8, where Uiey are five, but with 
their subdivisions many more tlian live : vve are told that “ none of tlu^ic 
will descit ” (na pailhdyanti) him who makes the first of them, right con- 
duct (silam) the basis of all, and that “comix)sure” or “synlht^is” {mynd 
rf/w) is tlieir “ailrninalion ’ {pamukha) lo which they all incline and tend, 
just as the rafters of a domed roof “ rest'-Logether in” {sam o^sarmitd)^^ the 
roofpiate {kuta), which is called their “top” or, again, just a:> 

when a king goes into battle the divisions of his army “surround * {anu~ 
paiiydyeyyum) him. This analogy, in turn, derives from Ailareya Aranyaka 
HI. 2.1 (— SA. VIII) where “the Breath (immanent solar Self) is a pillar : 
and just as (in a domi^l building) all the other bt.'ams are comix)styj 
{^aindhUdh - ‘arc in smnddhi') in the king-post {sdla-vam.sa) , so in ihi.. 
Breath the pt>wers {indriydni) of eye, ear, mind and voice, body and whole 
self arc a>mposed ” ; in other words, the Breatli is the “ agreement ” or “ coil 
junction” {samyoga. AA.II.1.5) of the ix>\vers, and they are unified in it 


10. The Adversary iii sometime.? described as Abhimiati, e,g. in RV. III. 51. 3 
where Indra is abinmdti-han. I'hc conflict is thus, from the beginning, with Self- 
will or egotism, abhimdna^ ahamkdra ; Philo’s mests, or .self-affirniation. 

11. In the Slime way the Buddhist “ takes refuge (sara^^atn) ” in the Buddha 

as his resort, 'fhe nx>t is .srr. and it is noteworthy that in tlie Br^imaiia contexts 
the powers of the soul (p7d}jtdh, indriyavi) are said to “resort” (Jfriyanti) to tlie 
Bieath, and arc de.wcribcd a.s its “glorie.s” (sriya/i) ; and uiat as the wdriydini arc 
collectively Indranl. i^o these “ glories ” are. colkxlively Sri, ” the kingdom, the 
power arid the of tiie true king in command of all hiai resources. This is 

also the ba.sis of the symbolistn of divine and ro>nl crowns and glories (nimbus), 
Viri and its intensive Vsri implying Iwth to lean against, convergti towards and 
unite in, and a being radiant. Bi^ams radiate from their common centre, and one 
could exprcss tlie whole idea in English by saying that the King is surrounded and 
supported by the beams' of his glory just oa the roofpiate of a dome is surround^ 
and supported by a circle of “ ribs ”, whidi are also " beams The root plate is 
their “ penchant.” 
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(ekadha bhavanti, Kaus. Up. III. 3, JUB.IV.22.10. etc). It is already 
clear in what sense the Bodhisatta is “ alone and at the same time sup- 
ported by a bodyguard ; he has “collected his forces. “ 

Indra, too, in his battle with Vrtra was left all alone : “ All tlic Gods 

who wore thy friends deserted {ajahub) those, flying in terror from Vrtra*s 
snorting ; so Indra, be tliy friendship with the Maruts ; in all tliese battles 
thou shalt bcf the victor” (RV. VIII. 96. 7). It was “only when, shout- 
ing, they had joinol with India in the arduous battle they (the Maruts) 
won their sacrificial names ” (RV.I.97.). I'he story' is retold in Aitareya 
Bmhmana III. 16 and 20, where it is further explained that “the Maruts 
are the Breaths (prmidh), tlie Maruts are his ‘own men ’ {svapayafy) ] it was 
tiiO Breaths that did not desert him {tmn ndjahuh)'' 

In us, that is to say, the Mamts are the Breaths, tlie saisitive. powers 
of the si>ul. In divinis, they are the commons {imah) in rdrition to Indra 
ixs Kitoumi (k.:'fUr< 2 ): India, as remarked by Srlyana on RV. V. 2. 3 I'xnng 
“Agni as Supreme Overlord ” {wdrafi paramai^varyo ' gnih), cf. RV. V.3.1 
and AB. III. 4 and 1V.22. 'i'hey arc India's “own” and take their name 
from him who is the Breath {prdria), just as the indriyuni, as these ix)weis 
alsi> callwl. take their name from him whosi? ix)w^rrs they are. “ He (tiic 
soinr and immanent Indra) is just the Breath {prana), lor it is he who leads 
forth {pranayali) all these children (praja). These Breaths [prdnah) are 
his ‘own’ and when he ‘sleeiis’ {svapiti), thai these Breatlis that 

are his ‘own ' unite with him (apiymli); and that is why ‘sleep’ (svapwi) 
called metaphysically ‘union with one’s own’ (svdpyaya) ... for they 
ate then ‘imbibed’ {taddpUd hkatmili, satapaiha Brdhmana X.5.3.14,i5.-^ 
again in Chdndogya Up. VI. 8. 1 “sleep is a ‘coming into one’s own* 
{svapiii — $vam apilo bhavati ) .” 

12. In this coniieetion it .should be noted Uiat agga-dvara {Jdlaka V. 132 and 
2(>.3-4), ilifci dmvrway tiirougli which tlie Bodhisatta e.>/capt^s, is by no means as 
translators have suggested a '* .s’idc-door ”, but the “ toi>drx>r,” i.e., roof- 
plate <if tlie domed house, through which tliose depart who, like the Bodhiaaltas 
in contexts, have the ixw'er of le\italion and flight. Sec further my **Sym- 
bolisiin of the Dome IHQ. XIV, 1938 ; “ PaU ka^ivkd ", JAOS. 50. 1930 ; “-Eck- 
t'tdn ”, Speculum, XIV, 1939. This agga-dvurii is the architectural equivalent of 
ihc; Sundoor Uirough whicli one “ escapes altogether 
J13. A regiment of the “ King*s Own." 

14. The imification of the Breaths in the Breath i.s termed the “ all-obtain- 
iug ill the Breath” {prune survdpli, Kaus. Up. II1.4). It is highly significant that 
this absorption of the faculties or poweiai of the soul Is called a “ potation.” It is. 
tn fact, Indra's "stimulating drauglit of Soma” {dpdnia-manyus ... somah, RV. 
X. 89. 5): the ritual imitations {pratimumni) of tlie reality do not deceive him 
who must have, not what men drink here, but “ what the Brahmans mesin by 
Soma” {ib. and X.85.4), i.e. the Breathe* {sama pratid vai, Mmiri Up. VI. 35). 
in wrhich one sacrifices metaphysically (fidsir paroksenh juhoti, TS. 1. 6. 4. 5 etc). 
See further my “ Atmavaina ” in HJAS. VI. 1942. 
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This elaborate hermeneia develops the connotations of “good al- 

lies “ {svapayah, su V ap) in terms of sva, ** own " combined ( 1 ) with api V 
to enter or merge into and (2) with a pd, to drink in. What is, then assert- 
ed is that Indra, the solar and real Self that sees, hears, thinks, etc., in us 
(JUB. 1. 28, 29, etc.) is only in full possession and command of his own mili- 
tant jxnvtTs when these are withdrawn from their objects and concentrated in 
himself. 

This state of continence, self-possession and composure {svadkd, sva- 
rfhuld, svntantnimy st.>arfij, etc.) is often termal a “sleep'' isvapno):^^' Tbs' 
immanent person is said to be “ aslei^p “ when, reclaiming the functions of the 
Breatlis, he is at rest in the iK-ait and restrains iurlindli) them, and he is 
then, as it were, a great King in full possc^ssion of .all his powers (Brhadcr- 
miyaka Up. 11. 1. 17) ; this is a stale of “ self-illumination “ ; and being thus 
“asleep, he »»ver-stei>s {alikrdmati) these worlds and the shapes irupdni) oi 
Death “ iib. IV. 3.7, 14). 

It is. llw). just because he is “collected'’ and “composed, “ “ asleep 
or “ in sarnddhi, or to express the same in other words is exhilarated by Xh.: 
draught of Soma, the sacrificial life-blorid of the outer self, that Indra. now 
undistracted by any aesthetic experience, can count upon the Maruts, the 
Breaths, as his own loyal subjects, and though oilierwise “alone." is able Xn 
overcome Vrtra, the Evil (pdpman). Death (mrtyu). (Ic is the O>nqueT 0 ? 
who has overcome himself. These conceptions of Royal Power and of Vic- 
tory survive in the Artha.sastra, where “the whole of tliis science (of Kingly 
Rule) pertains to the victory over the riowers of perception and actioi: “ 
{ArthasdstTa I. 6). 

lA^t us rejxxit that it is in “ sleep “ that or*e overcomes the forms ol 
Death, and that this deep “ sleep is not the irrational slumber of lliis world’s 
waking consciousness, but the sleeplike and deathlike c.onip(»sure {mmddlii) 
of the contemplative tliat is really a being wide awake, with the ever-open 
eyes of the Immortals who never sleep. These inverted values are v.^ell known : 
that our y>re.sently active life is a “dream" from which we shall some day 
awaken, and being awake shall seem to be asleep, is a conception that occurs 


15. N’o! to be confused either with an tiymolo^y in lire narrow sense of toe 
word, or with a pimwn^^ lor the sake of punning, expU i,dions in ibis kind, bast’d 
on the hypothesis of inirinsio connections of sounds with meanings, are of gr*-^t 
value in the exegesis of !he connotations ot a given tenn ; wo furl her my “ Ninikl-i 
-- Hermeneia ’* in Vihvibharaii, NS. II, 193f5. 

16. This is by no means only an Indian conception. Cf. Hennes Trismegjstus 

Lib. I. 1 “ Once w'hen in contemplation of the realities while my bodily powers 

of perception had been restrained {kalaschetkein^ implying also * possession ’) by 
sleep, ' — yet not such sleep as that of mca^ weighed down by repletion or by bodily 
weariness,** and sec also l^lato, Republic 476, 520, 521, Timaeus 52, 71, Th^eatetus 
158. 
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again and again throughout the metaphysical literature of the world.^’' So 
m the Bhagavad Gita (II. 69 and III. 41, 43) we find : “ When it is night for 
all beings, then is tlie Controller {samyomi, i.e. of the sensitive powers) 
awake : and wlien other beings are ‘ awake then it is night for the silent-sage 

who verily sees Controlling the sensitive powers in their source 

iindriyani ddau niyamya), do thou repulse the Evil One {papmamm pra- 

jffhi) the Adversary in the sliape of Desire (kamarupam) . This last 

exhortation, which would be altogether in place in a Pali Buddhist context, 
where Mara, Kipimaiit is identified with Kamadeva, is addressed in fact by 
Krishna to Arjuna, i.e. Indra ! The inverted senses of sleep and waking are 
also found in Buddhist contexts ; the exhortation is generally to awaken from 
the sltu'p of this world’s dreams (S. I. 4, Itivultaka p. -11, etc.), but we are 
also told that “the Wake is asleep (huddko xoppali), with him. O Mara, 
what hast thou to do ? ” (S. I. 107. The Bodhisatla’s impassibility is his 

invulnerability 

It has now, perhaps, brxin sufficiently shown that Indra’s and the Bodh- 
isiitta’s conquests of Death are versions of one and the same Mythos ; that 
tile Mara Dhar^ana is not in its Buddhist context a fatrciful enhancement of 
the historical legend but a restatement of the essrmtial and lo:;g known 
irutir that he only can siiy “Cot thesti behind me, Satan” who, having rc- 
collKted himself in “ sleep ” or “ contemplation ” (or however wc may cx- 

17. ‘'Ttiis whole bad dream, whatever it be, whether of garlands or gold” 
fRV, VIII. 47. .1). ‘‘The dream state, whether a man be asleep or awake consists 
t’l just thi.s, the mistaking of appearance for the reality” (Plato, Ki'lntblic 476). 

" Would that you too, my son. had passed out of yourself, so that you might have 

not a.s men see dream figures in their sleep, but as one who is awake (Ilcr- 
ines TiismegisUis, Lib. XIII. 4). “So long as thou art engaged in the conver.sa- 
tien of wakefulness, how wilt thou catch any scent of the conversation of sleep ? Cod 

st'ni a drowsiness upon ‘ Omar he dreamed that a voice came to him from 

God : his spirit heard that voice which is the origin of every cry and sound ; that, 
indeed, is the Voice, and the rest are echoes” (RQmi, Aluthnnwl I. 569,2104 f.). 
“Thy will be done’ : the primary meaning is, that we .should be asleep to all 
iltings, unaware of time and ."^apes and creatures. The doctors say that being 
‘ right adeep ’ I •= Skr. susupta ) a man might sleep a hundred years, unware of 
creatures, time or shapes, and yet aware of (kxl at work within him. So sailli the 
soul in the Book of Love ‘ I sleep, but my heart waketh. ’ So when all creatures 
[ = Skr. bhutani \ are asleep in thee, then mayest thou know what God is working 
in thee” (Master Eckhart. Pfdffer pp. 207. 208). The Indian “deep sleep” doc- 
trine is nothing uniquely or peculiarly Indian ! 

See also P. Aninachalam, "Luminous Sleep” in Studies and 1 ratishilion^t Co- 
iomlio. 1937 ; and my " Recollection, Indian and Platonic,” JAOS. Supplement, 1944. 

18. The Buddha is, to Mara’s worldly eye, asleep in his cell, but artually 
” recollected, mindful, considering his rising up again,” or “ rcsumsXion. The 
"lion rest” {.sthaseyyam) , viz. lying oi\ the right side, with oiiv foot above the 
other, is actually the pose assumed in the Parinibbana, and the context throws light 
on the distinction between this “ death ” and an " annihilation." 
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press it) is from the very fact of his emancipation from all predilections and 
disgusts, immune to every shape or weapon that Death can assume or wield. 

5. Mara’s Headless Troops. 

M. Hackin has reproduced a stucco sculpture from Hadda. representing 
a demon, a member of Mara’s army, in the act of raising his hands and re- 
moving his own head.'® Such a representation reflects the statements of the 
Mahavaslu (Senart, 2. 410) that of Mara’s troops “ some were headless 
trunks"’ femye asir^aka kabaiidhdh) and the Lalita Vi&tara (ch. 21, I^fmann 
p. 306) that “some were headless" (kecid asir^l}). As shown above, the 
Mara DhaTi$ana is itself a recension of Indra’s older light against Vrtra- 
Namuci-Mrtyu ; and that there are headless warriors in the hfjst of the 
Gandharva Soma-Rak^sas who oppose him ajrpears already in Alharva Veda 
IV. 18. 4 where unnamed Gods are invoktxi to lay low the “crestlcss and 
headless (visikhdn vignv/m) sorcerers", and Rgveda VII. 104. 7 where Indra 
is invoked to “let the headless (tngrivasah) followei’s-of-incrt-gods perish'’.-" 


19. J. HaeJUn, La scutpluie indieme et tibelaine au Musce Guimet, Paris 1931, 
p. 9 and pi. XIV. 

20. I have dealt with the subject of the other-worldly magicians who can play 
fast and loose with their own heads more fully in “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, Iijdra and Namuci ” in Speculum XIX, 1914, pp. 104-25, and in " Headless 
Magicians; and an Act of Truth” to appear imnaediately in /AOS (1944). 



THE AGE OF THE ARTHASASTRA 
By 

Dr. A, F^. KEITH, M.A., D.LITT., LLJ>., D.c.L., I.O.S., R^r^at Law. 

The age of the Artha:^stra depends essentially on the relation of the 
work of Alegasthoncs to the Artha^stra. It is necessary therefore to exa- 
mine this question in some detail with a view to ascertain how far the facts 
remrded by Megasthenes accord with thos(^ reix)rted in the Arthasastra. 

llierc is no doubt that in many respects Megasthenes is adequately in- 
formed with regard to events in India, but there are undoubtedly numerous 
matters in which he shows himself not to be master of the situation. It is 
fqjparent from the combined evidence of Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo that he 
did not appreciate the full im|'W)rtance of the village and of its officers. Nor 
&KS he show any appreciation that the essrnitial ground of the desire for child- 
ren lay in the honour paid to the dead through sacrifice. Further, in giving 
tlie phik3Sc>phers the first place, the agricullii lists llie second, the warriors 
the fifth, and the counsellors of the king the seventh place, he expresses him- 
self, not from the point of view of an Indian, but from the standpoint of a 
Hellene educated in philosophy. No Hindu would ever have plaa?d the 
K^rdriyas fifth, nor the royal counsellors seventh. Elsewhere he seems to 
generalise tlK? habits which were practised in Brahmanical circles, as when 
he mentions the failure to drink wine.^ Perhaps too his essential declaration 
that no Indian ajuld be a slave is due to the s?mie cause.- 

In some cases he app<^ars to introduce into India facts and customs 
which were familiar to him in other lands. This is one way to account for 
his assertion with regard to milestones, for which in India no word can be 
hxsiid ; the idea may have been derived by him from Egypt or Persia.'* On the 
other hand the matter would be one of personal observation ; the statement 
that mihjstones existed would be very strange if made without justification ; 
and it is more probable that tlie practice was known under Candragupta as 
a device introduced from Persia. At the same time it seems more probable 
that he borrowed the measurement of the land ascribed to India from the 
actual measurement made in Egypt to determine the boundaries of property 
which were obscured by the rising of the Nile.* There is no contemix)rary 
reference to any such measurement made in India, and the process 'vas not one 
which was necessarily seen by a stranger. It is also possible that lie borrow- 
ed from Egypt certain terminology with regard to oflkers charged with the 

1. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 9(X-2, 2. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 109 ff. 

3. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 18-21. 4. Stein, Megasthenes, p. 22. 
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division of land. On the otlier hand his account of the board which dealt 
with the care of foreigners, watching their mode of life, escorting them out 
of the country, and sending their property to their relatives in case of their 
death, was presumably a matter in which he was concerned officially. 

In other respects we may ascribe misunderstanding to Megasthenes. He 
asserts that the horse and the elephant were reserved for the king, clearly 
exaggerating the position. In other places he idealises. 

In many respects the accounts of Megasthenes agree with the facts re- 
corded in the Artha^stra. Megasthenes tells us of the royal way which is 
the merchant high road of Kautilya, the watering of tlie fields by canals, 
but sluice doors are mentioned by neither,'- and the fruitfulness of India 
Kautilya lays down the conlluoncc of two streams as a good place for a for- 
tification and authorises its formation as four sided. Megasthenes ascribes 
botli these characteristics to Palimbothra. In other particulars they perhaps 
agree. They agrer- also in extolling the merits of the elephants of the Pra- 
cyas. They concur also in the height of the elephants, and both record the 
use of foot-fetters, pillars, and female elephants to win over and tame the 
elephants. The moans of healing thesi; animals mentioned by Megasthenes 
are probably correctly given. The praise of iwlygamy and the anxiety tu 
have children are fully atksfed by tl'.c Arthre'-astra Th.'' m:uiy notices of 
the king are in part paralleled in Kautilya, especially with regard to massage 
There are some other details in which the accounts agree, but these arc noi 
numerous, and they lack particularity. In certain matters there is a simila- 
rity between the atxount given by Megasthenes regarding the people of the 
land and the spies, but the similarity is only gimeral and lacks all prt’cision. 
For the warriors on the other hand Megasthenes’ account api)ears to be cre- 
ditable. With regard to the Anutyas there is only a general similarity, and 
in the account given of the self-governing cities one can only work out a 
certain parallelism.® 

On the other hand there are great differences in many details. Tlieie 
is notliing in the Arthasastra regarding milestones, but it is uncertain whethoi 
any value lies in this contrast. The measurement of water is not recorded 
in the Artha'^istra, which recognises the existence of private water streams. 
The Artha.^stra forbids the use of wood for a fort, and requires stone work, 
while the discoveries in 1899 revealed portions of the old wooden walls of 
the city described by Megasthenes.' Moreover Kautilya requires the forma- 
tion of three moats round a fort, while in the account of Megasthenes there 
is mention only of one, and there are differences in the measurements that 
are given. Building in .stone is established in the Artha^stra, building in 
wood is hardly known. 

5. Stein, Megastheties, pp. 25-26. •> 

6. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 224-32 ; Cf. Tinuner, Megasthenes, pp. 231, 232. 

7. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 28-47. 
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The ArthaSstra has a longer list of masters and servants with regard 
to the elephants, and gives a longer list of the food which is suitable for them 
in comparison with the grass referred to by Megasthenes. Megasthencs al- 
leges a monopoly of horses and of elephants in the king : the Arthasastra 
Icnows nothing of this, and we may legitimately ascribe the assertion to an 
error of Megasthenes.* Megasthenes again is far behind the Artliasastra in 
his account of the wealth of India in metals. The technical and chemical 
knowledge for working the metals, partly for ornament, partly for use, is dis- 
tinctly greater in the Arthasastra. The management of the mines is reserv- 
ed entirely to the state v/hich gives conces-sions to private pei’sons only at a 
rent or for a share in the produce. The many oflicers who were appointed to 
look after these questions, mine controllers, controllers of useful metals, ain- 
1 rollers of money, controllers of salt, controllers of gold, goldsmiths, and the 
conditions legally developed of private use. justify the conclusion that a higher 
state of culture existed in the time of thrr Arthasastra than in the notices of 
Megasthenes. 

In his account of the king Megaslhenes omits all nf)ticc of such matters 
as the women carrying brws in the palao;. which reminds us of the practices 
of the classicjil drama. He is wjually ignorant of the presence of eunuchs 
and of Kiisitas.*' Tliey apixsir to have been appointed in later times to those 
tasks. The picture given in the Arthasastra is of a fuller and more im|)osing 
rcreniony than is envisaged in Megasthenes. it is noteworthy also tiiat the 
term Yavana or Yavani is not mentioned by Kautilya, who if minister of 
Candtagupta must have conv into ptditical connection with the Grcolcs. 

Megasthencs records a shutting off of the king s road by means of cords. 
The ArthaKistra on the other hand knows of other occasions and of other 
irieans of clearing (he way for the king. Megasthenes also ascrilies to the 
king the practice of going out to perform a sacrifice, which is unknown to 
the Artlia^stra, and also to the law books. Megasthenes also in his account 
of the exit of the king gives a description of music being played, and des- 
cribes his escort of women and the punishment of death, which is prescribed 
for those people who press forward towards them.’" 

Megasthenes recognises the devotion of the king to the decision of legal 
cases which are brought before him.” In this resiJcct there is a marked dis- 
linction between him and Kautilya, who gives no direct prescription for the 
activity of the king in deciding cases brought before him. Moreover he has 
left little time to engage in such occupations by reason of the programme of 
his daily toil. In any case Kau'tilya differs entirely from Megasthenes with 
regard to the manner in which he performs his duty. We may admit tliat 
the attention given to legal questions by the king according to Megastlienes 


& Frag. XXXVI, I. 

10. Stein, Afegasthems, pp. 78-87. 


9. Stein. Megaslhenes, pp. 74-7. 
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exceeds his usual ,/ractice, but there is no doubt that the king in the Artha- 
Sstra makes a good deal less of his legal work. 

The Arthasastra treats of the king as practically doing little judicial 
work, and it also draws a distinction between civil suits and police business. 
The Arthasastra disUnguishes between three Dharmasthas and three Pra- 
dt^fr?. while Megasthenes in his account of the matter follows rather the 
account given in the Dharma^stras and like them allows the king the duty 
of deciding causes himself. His position is much more simple and natural 
tlian the division of functions envisaged by the Artha^stra, which implies 
a later datc.^= 

The sources of income of rhe king arc given by the Arthasastra in much 
greater detail than by Megasthenes. Megasthenes knows nothing of otliei 
taxes than a quarter which he asserts was paid by the owners of the whole 
land to the king, and he maintains that the whole land belonged to the king.' • 
The Artha^stra’ * shows a distinction between the lands assigned to the king 
and the land in general, and suggests that there is no question of a consisten! 
amount of taxation levied on the royal land, though the usual sum was 
obviously a sixth. 

The financial business of the state is dilTerenlly conceived by Megas 
thenes and the Arthasastra. Megasthenes contemplabsi a collegial manage- 
ment by guardians of the treasury, tlie ArihasTistra has no proper treasurer, 
though in a certain sense the SannidhMr sc'rves for this purpose. EtjuaJly 
there are no Tamiai to be masters of the treasury in the Arthasfistra. The 
Ko^dhyak^a is only subordinate to the Sannidhatf and has only the rank 
of an inferior. 'ITie Samfiliarti' has no place as responsible for the ha^d'nl^ 
out of treasure. The treatment of finance therefore differs essentially b»;t- 
ween Megasthenes and Kaufilya ; the system is fundamentally differently 
organised. 

Megasthenes assigns liturgies of the hand workers to the king in accord- 
ance with the views of the Dharmasastras. representing the practice of an 
older date than the system of taxes which is prescribed in the ArthaiSastra. 
Similarly Megasthenes shows little knowledge of the organisation of the army, 
of the higher officers, and of the administration, which according to the Artha- 
^stra was distinct from the leading of the troops. What is far more im- 
portant however, there is little sign in the Arthasastra of any organisation 
which would correspond to tlie control of the great forces necessarily to be 
assumed as required by Candragupta. It is interesting that we have no full 
account of the forces by Megasthenes, but the account given by tl»e Artha- 
@stra is obviously incompatible with the magnitude of an empire. 

12. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 79, 80. 13. Frag. I. 44-6. 

14. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 127-9, 
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There is a considerable distinction between the account of the higher 
oflkials given by Megasthenes and by the Artha^stra. Megasthenes appears 
to pass over the Mantrin of the king in personal concerns, or to reckon him 
with the other Mantrins. The whole system in the Arthasastra is more 
elaborate ; there is a greater division of functions, as wc have seen in the 
case of police officers and of those who decide civil causes. The function- 
aries in the Artha^stra are far more numerous and of varied character. 
What is remarkable is that Megasthenes contemplates the existence of boards 
of five in charge of various concerns, in contrast to the single overseer who 
IS assigned functions by Kautilya. The Agoranomoi’-* arc rather controllers 
of land than market functionaries and pt>ssibly Megasthenes’ account may 
have been influenced by Plato’s Laws. The distinction between Megasthenes 
and the Artha^stra on the collegiate principle is decidedly remarkable. 
Smitli^^^ considers that the Pentads are an official development of the un- 
official Pancayat, but that is not probable, for a Paficayat is essentially a 
private institution which has siiecially the function of deciding disputed cases. 
It is important to note tliat in the Arthasastra there is no provision for the 
Vvorking together of any officials as a Synarchy. Any connection between 
officials does not exist. 

Tire account of Megasthenes is noteworthy for the absences of a head of 
the six Pentads and the division into six groups of five.’" Whereas the Artha- 
s.nstra knows of a head of the town, the Nagaraka, with four subordinate 
Sthfmikas, and a number of Gopas, whose occupations were irartly of a fiscal 
and partly of a political character. The distinction between the thirty magis- 
trales id Megasthenes without any presiding bexly is remarkable. The func- 
tions of certain Pentads are not even recorded in the Athas^stra as in the 
assignment of places of stay, the burial of the dead of strangers, and the 
imi)osition of tenths. There is no connection between the Nagaraka and the 
iwersecr of weights ; according to Megasthenes the foiiith Pc^ntad functioned 
within the body of officials of the state, and the shrines were the common 
business of the Synarchy. It is clear that there is a complete difference in 
the structure of the magistracies between Megasthenes and Kautilya, and 
the question does arise whether Megasthenes is trustworthy in reporting what 
he has seen. It is difficult to see the source from which he has taken his 
facts. There were five Astynomoi for the state iind the Piraeus in Athejis, 
but tile parallelism is very far from close. There is a further consideration 
that there arc six Pentads assigned to the military officials. Me gives a 
Nauarch and five officials ; an overseer over the cattle, and five officials ; five 
f'fficials over the foot, over the horse, over the chariots, and over the ele- 
phants. His notice of a Nauarch is a remarkable fact, for there is not the 

15. Slein, Megasthenes, pp. 233, 234, suggests agroiiomoi. 

16. Ind, Ant, XXXIV, (1905), 200. 

17. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 264-6. 
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slightest hint in the Arthasastra of a fleet serving military purposes, nor a 
fleet commandant. He knows of course a Navadhyafcsa, but he assigns to 
him fiscal and business activities only ; he raises harbour duties, charges for 
voyages, and sliips ; he watches the trade done in journeys and collects the 
monies due ; his duty is to drive away pirate ships and sliips passing enemy 
boundaries, and those which disturb the peace in the harbours.'® There is 
no question in the fourth century B-c. of shipping being known to India, 
and the very restricted functions of the Navadhyaksa are quite incompatible 
witli sea fighting. Kaufilya shows no affection for shipping, tliough he know.s 
of the use of ships as helping to bridge over a river. 

ITie overseer in charge of cattle and the five officials assigned to him in 
Megasthenes’ account are not known to the Arthasastra, and the use of cattle 
for tlie purpose of carrying goods is apparently rare in war time. 'Fhe <k- 
cupations assigned to the officer in charge of cattle include oversight of musi- 
cians which is a curious prescription. lie had also charge of the men em- 
ployed witli regard to the horses, a function as.signed in the Artha^stra to 
the charge of the master of the cavalry. Similarly the care of the machines 
is put down by Kautilya to the Ayudhagpradhyaksa, and the bringing up of 
the machines was in the ,Artha.sastra assigned to the charge of labourers, \v!vj 
were under the command of the Pra^astp 'ITie practice of foraging was in 
tJie view of Megasthenes accompanied by music, which was obviously uo 
suited to a warlike undertaking. The collegiate command of the foot, the 
horse, the chariots, and the elephants is quite unknown to Kautilya, who In;- 
an overseer cliiefly devoted to administrative duties for each section of tin.’ 
army. Megastlicaies also appears to assign administrative functions to hi^ 
lAantads, but the numbers are somewhat suspicious and suggest that there 
may be some confusion in his mind. The same remark applies to his as3f,r 
tion that they made use of liorsts; and elephants without bits."’ 

His account of the land workers, the herdsmen and the huntcre, differs in 
Megasthenes to a amsiderable extent from the descriptions given in the Artba- 
gastra, but there is nothing of essential importance. In the account of traders 
the Arthasatra proves the existence of an extensive handwork industry, to some 
extent a great industry, as is shown by the existence of merchants of establish- 
ed and considerable [xisitions in comparison with the descriptions in Megas- 
thenes. The spies are developed elaborately in the Arlha,^tra ; some groups 
are also found in Megasthenes, but there are many more mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya they come from all castes and occupations, while Megasthenes 
treats the whole body as a single element of the state. 

TTie description given by Megasthenes of religious practices is too meagte 
to allow of any real comparison with the Artha^stra. It is possible that the 

18. Stein, Megasthenes, p. 267. 
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beginning of the rainy season, when the new year of the Mauryas fell, there 
wore festivals, at which prophecies were derived from signs, or from the mouth 
of spiritual i)er8ons, of which the Artha^stra tells us nothing. Megasthenes 
bears testiiiKMiy also to a great meeting,-" but of this we have no information 
at all in the Artha4astra nor in other sources. Megasthenes also records no- 
thing of the work of the tliree spiritual authorities, litvij, Acarya, and Puro- 
hita ; the Plirohita evidently played a political part and he had servants under 
him. It is suggested tliat Megasthenes tells us nothing of these three, because 
he knew the king rather in the camp than in the palace, but the Purohita must 
have been present also in the camp.-^ 

From these points of difference Stein concludes against the contemporanei 
ty of the Artha^stra and of Megasthenes, and he doubts the genuineness of the 
ascription of the Arthasastra to Candragupta’s ministei-. The similarities 
which are visible between the two authorities depend on matters of a general 
character which are equally valid today. This can be said safely of the water- 
ing of the land, of the double aops which it bears, the position of the forts, 
which depends on the condition of the surrounding ground, the embrasures, 
the carrying away of the water, or the training of elephants, or again [roly- 
gamy, or the eagerness for children, the life of the king and the spies, which 
is common form in oriental kingshiir. On the other hand the differences be- 
tween Megasthenes and the Artha^stra often touch on essential facts, and 
point e.ssentially to a distinction in date between the two authorities. 

The arguments for asserting the similarity of the Arthasastra and of Me- 
gasthcncs given by Mr. N. N. Ghosh, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, Al- 
taliabad ISniveisity, presented in the University of Allahabad Studies History 
Section, 1942. do not seriously meet the [xrints urged by Dr. Stein. He cites 
tire statements made by Megasthenes about the king leaving his palace to judge 
cases, and compares a passage of Kaufilya.-- without noting that the passage 
refers only to the attitude of the king towards petitioners, and not specifically 
to seekers after justice. Similarly Megasthenes’ reference to the king having 
no time to sleep during the day doubtless agrees with the assertion of the 
Artha^stra, according to which, tlie whole of the day and the greater part of 
the night arc fully occupied in various kinds of work ; but there is no similari- 
ty in the two passages. Again Megasthenes records the necessity of the king's 
changing his couch from time to time with a view to defeat plots against his 
life, but Kaufilya speaks of the mechanical contrivances of the royal house. 
He says that the king’s residential palace“* should have an elusive chamber 
provided with secret passages, an underground chamber connected with niany 
secret passages for exits, and an upper story provided with a staiicasc hidden 

20. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 283, 284. 

21. Stein, Megasthenes, pp. 286-90.* Cf. Wintemitz, Sir Asutosh Memorud 
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in a wall. There is common to this account with that of Megasthenes only 
the desire to escape dangers to one’s life ; the details of the ArthaiSstra are 
lacking in Megasthenes. The king according to Megasthenes has wo- 
men to care for his person, but nothing is said of their being armed with 
bows, as is duly recorded in the ArthaOTstra,'*' a practice which appears to be- 
long to a defiTiitely later date. 

Similarly Megasthenes devotes attention to elephants as kept by the king. 
He asserts that a private person may not keep either a horse or an elephant, 
which is not repeated by Kautilya.®* The ArthaMstra has much information 
regarding elephants which agrees closely enough with Megasthenes, but the 
facts are all commonplace and present no ground for believing in contempora- 
neity. 

Megasthenes’ account states also the existence of superintendents who en- 
quire into births and deaths, with a view' not only to levy a tax, but in order 
that birtlis and deaths among high and low may not escape the cognisance ol 
the government. Kautilya refers to the enquiries made by the Gopas and 
Sthanikas, but he refers only to the fact of the number of tax payers, a dis- 
tinction of considerable importance. 

Megasthenes’ reference to superintendents of trade and commerce, and 
persons having charge of weights and measures, and those who supervised the 
manufactured articles, is said to have a corresponding picture in fuller detail 
in the Artha^stra (II. 16 ; IV, 2). Unfortunately the distinction bt^tween the 
account given by Megasthenes and that of the Arthasastra is very great, anti 
the fuller detail marks a definite distinction between the two accounts. 

There is a like distinction between the account given by Megasthe- 
nes of a class of officers who collect taxes and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as those of wood-cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and miners, and the detailed account given by Kautilya of the arrangement 
of revenue collections under the Samahatr, under whom a large number of 
superintendents worked to collect taxes from different sources. Megas- 
thenes mentions mines, wood-cutters, and the construction of roads, but 
Kautilya gives a much fuller picture with details of mining operations and 
metallurgical manufactures under the superintendent of metals, called Lolradhy- 
aIo$a. Here again the distinction in detail marks the differences between the 
two accounts.®* 

In ftke measure Kaulilya adds details on the subject of irrigation not found 
in the records of Megasthenes. In connection with the water rates paid by the 
cultivators he speaks of four methods of irrigation, and in other places adds 
another two. Similarly he describes a fine levied <ki those who let out the 
water or hinder its flow. The point here of course is that the details given 
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are fordgn to Miegasthenes, and therefore are valueless for establishing the 
simultaneity of the accounts given by Megasthenes and in the ArthaSastxa. 

It is sugi^ted that book two of the ArthaSastra, giving information about 
details of the administration, gives a full picture of which a partial one is ob- 
tained in Megasthenes’ account, presenting interesting points of similarity. But 
as a matter of fact that the points of similarity are few and far betweai. The 
Arthasastra names the Senapati as capatrie of leading the four arms of the 
force-infantry, cavalry, elephants, and chariots. This correspemds to the divi- 
sion of Candragupta’s forces given by M^asthenes- But the comparison is 
confined to the members of the army, which are common form in India, and 
Megasthenes expnssly mentions that each section of the forces was in charge 
of a distinct Pentad of officers. The difference is essential. Megasthenes again 
mentions the admiralty, but the admiral has no real resemblance to Kautilya's 
Mavadliyaksa as we have already seen. 

Megasthenes speaks of counsellors and assessors to deliberate on public 
affairs, and who form the smallest class, but are most highly respected. This 
no doubt corresponds to the account given by Kautilya of the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparii^ad ; but this is common to all accounts, and the fact that Kautilya 
knows a Mantrin specially attached to the person of the king, who is ignored 
by Megasthenes, is pas.sed over. 

Megasthenes’ failure to recognise the character of the Indian castes and his 
division of the people into seven classes, (1) phik)sophers, (2) husbandmen, 
(3) herdsmen and hunters, (4) traders,' (5) warriors, (6) overseers, (7) 
counsellors, and a.ssessors, are accepted by Mr. Ghosh, and it is suggested that 
it may be inspired by his knowledge of Egyptian conditions. 

The security of life and property in the time of Candragupta is attested 
by M^asthenes’ reference to theft as a very rare occurrence, and to houses and 
proixirty being generally left unguarded. Kautilya’s reference to the cus- 
tom of some parts of the house being left open, excluding tiie parts used by the 
women-folk, has clearly nothing to do with the times of Candragupta. The 
familiarity of Megasthenes with the marriage dowry of a yoke of oxen cor- 
responds no doubt to the Ar§a form of marriage mentioned by Kautilya, but 
there is no real parallelism between the two passages. Megasthenes treats 
the matter as a dear case of purchase and knows no other. 

It is contended that Kautilya was a mere pandit, as endless hair-splitting 
discussions in the book show, and could not be a statesman, as tlie traditional 
Kautilya was supposed to have been. r>r. Winternitz -* in special stresses the 
point that the book gives proof of the pedantry of a pandit, and he denies the 
hall mark of an experienced administrator or the stamp of a statesman. He 
docs not believe that an Indian minister could have found time or inclination 
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to write a formal treatise of this type. It is admitted ±at Kautilya was un- 
doubtedly a paiodit. and that the style of the book is scholastic, conforming to 
the recognised literary form, and to the conventions determining this kind of 
composition. It is objected, however, that, as argued by Professor Jacobi, the 
book displays uncommon administrative experience such as one would expect 
in the work of a versatile and learned man. The point, however, is that there 
is no trace of a commanding intellect in the actual work before us. It is an 
interesting and valuable production, throwing light on many subjects, but 
there is no proof that it is the production of a man who has lived the active 
life which is assigned by tradition to Kautilya. There is no objection to an 
administrator having inclination, or being able to find the time, to expound po- 
litical theories in the light of administrative experience. Har§a, Bhoja, and 
Krsijadevaraya are decidedly doubtful examples, but more, value attaches to 
Frederick the Great. Madhavacarya, Todarmal. Richelieu, Warren Hastings, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin and Churchill, but the ix)int is that the Arthasastra 
does not e.xhibit any qualities of the tyjx^ indicited. 

Prof(“Ssor Winlernitz’s argument that the Arthasastra contemplates merely 
a small state, and not the affairs of a great empire, cannot be removed- Mr. 
Ghosh argues tlrat there are a number of passages in the text, which easily 
lend themselves to the interpretation tliat the author had in mind the ix)licy of 
a big empire when he built up his theories. Unfortunately this is hardly bryi Pi. 
out in tlie pas,sages cited. In I. 5, there is merely a reference to undisputed 
sovereignty in the world, and the same thing applies to a citation in 1. fi, 
and the reference in IX. I, to the extent of the territory of the Raja Cakra- 
vartin from the Himalayas in the north to the sea, does not amtradict in Ih? 
slightest the essential characteristics of the work, which deals with states ot 
small size. That he had the conception of a large state is by no means proved 
by his recommendation of the number of members for the Mantiiparisad. He 
assigns the number to be as many as is required for the circumstances in oppo 
sition to Manu, Brhaspati, and Usanas, who recommend the number to be only 
12, 16, and 20 respectively. That he contemplated a bigger state than that 
which Manu, Brhaspati, and Csanas had in view may be clear, but it does not 
mean that he contemplated a large state, and the view receives no additional 
support from the reference in I. 15, to the assembly of Indra consisting of a 
thousand sages. We are certainly not carried beyond t!ie magnitude of a com- 
paratively small state. The suggestions in V. 3, regarding the amounts i>ay- 
able to government servants are decidedly moderate. Dr. Ghosh’s view that 
the salaries are meant to be monthly depends on the interpretation of a i>a8- 
sage which yields no satisfactory sense. 

Further, it is a matter of importance that there is no reference to Kautilya 
in the record of Megasthenes. It is of course true that Megasthencs is not 
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preserved intact, but it is decidedly remarkable that he should be totally silent 
with regard to Kautilya, if he played the part which is ascribed to him by 
laUr Indian tradition. The silence of later Greek writers is a strong supi)ort 
for the view that nothing was said of Kautilya by Megasthenes, and that he 
was not credited with an important part in the achievements of Candragupta. 
It is argued that Megasthenes did not write a history, hut merely recorded cer- 
tain conditions which specially interested him. He was not interested in in- 
flividuals but in institutions, and apart from Candragupta, to whose court he 
vvcis an accredited ambassador, hi' hardly spoke of any other ynominent indi- 
vidual of the court or country. parallel is cited in the failure of Yuan 
Chwang to mention in his records the name of Ilarsa’s court; pex^t, Banabhafia. 
But the parallelism is completely lacking. Yuan C'hwang had no occasion 
wiiatover to mention BfinabhaUa, who formed no part of the essential cha- 
racteristics of Hai'sa's work, and was not even a Buddhist. 

Professor iliilebrandt held the view that the work arose in the school 
1)1 Kautilya in whose name the views of the alleged author are. cited in oppo- 
sition to other teachers. The expressions iti Kaiitilyah, and ncti Kautilyah, 
which are found aliout eighty times in the wenk suggest strongly that the 
Arthasastra could not have htjen a work of Kautilya himself. Imt must have 
ali^en from a school of his. To this contention it is objected tliat the usage was 
a Jitciary etiquette observed by ancient Indian writers, especially when they 
had to criticise the views of well known previous writers and to assert their 
own views. 'Fhis is illustrated by a citation from Visvarupa, the gieat com- 
nx^ntatoi* on Yajnavalkya, but obviously his authority is of no value for the 
lime of Kautilya. The same remark applies to a like assertion made by the 
commentator, Medliatithi, on the Manusmrti, 1. 1. A more relevant example 
the fact that iti Vatsyayanah is used in the Kamasutra. and it is suggested 
that this remark is inserted by Vatsyfiyana himself. It must be admitted 
ihcit Vatsyayana*s actual authorship of the ICamasutra is open ti> grave doubt, 
nor is the date at all convincing."** 

It is objected that reference to early authorities, which are made in the 
Artha^astra, would not have been inserted by a follower of the Kautilya school 
long after the death of the founder, reproducing his doctrines which by that 
time had evidently gained general recognition. Who would have taken interest 
in exploded theories after Kautilya’s theories had gained recognition for cen- 
Un ii^? A follower of Kautilya who accepted him as his guru would not have 
referred to his opponents as acaryas, for his only acarya was his guru ; wbi!o 
h was quite reasonable for Kautilya himself to refer to previous writers, whose 
theories he had to meet and explode, with the deference that he did and to 
call them acaryas. It is to be feared that this is not a satisfactory conclusion, 

'iO. Das Kautiliyasastra, p. 10. 
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and we can set off against his view the (^inicm of Professor Jolly that the 
whole work is likely to have been composed by a single person, probably a 
pamdit belonging to a school of polity and law, who, to render a dry subject 
interesting, introduced debates in which the Purvapaksa is put in the mouth 
of eminent sages, or of deities, whose names he got from the Mahiabharata or 
from tradition, while the Uttarapaksa or Siddhanta is reserved for Kautilya. 
It is of course possible that there were works called Artha^stra ascribed to 
sages of the past such as Brhaspati and Vi^lialc5a, extracts from which have 
been found in the conunentary on Yajnavalkaya by Vi^varuparSrya®^ But 
it must be regarded as frankly doubtful whether all the authors cited by the 
Arthasastra were actually writers of works, and still more whether any of 
them were as old as the alleged date of Kauitilya. The fact that the order of 
precedence to which he assigns the authors is probably not the chronological 
order, but was the order of merit determined by the convenience to the Artha- 
i&astra of discussion, is probably true enough, but there is not the slight;- ; 
proof that the order was not possible to anyone exrept a great master. Nor is 
it at all convincing to claim that the remark that the contents of all previous 
masters have been compressed in the Arthasastra is proof that the Artha4as- 
tra was not the product of a school, Ijecause, if it were the product of a school, 
it would in that case have apiwaled to the traditions of the schcxil itself, and 
not to older teachers who would have been looked upon as the leaders of rival 
schools. All that the Artha^stra really says is that the doctrines set forth 
by previous authorities have been made into the Artha^stra by condensation. 

That the opinions of Kaufilya are only given at second hand is suggested 
by their discussion ascribed to Bharadvaja in V. 6 ; the idea that Kautilya, 
writing at first hand, should have contrasted his view with tliat of Bharadvaja 
is frankly improbable, not to say unconvincing. The fact appears to agree 
with the consideration that under the explanation of Apade^ in the last 
book is cited one of Kaufilya’s sentences, from which the prima facie condu- 
sion is that Kautilya is quoted as an authority, not as an author.'*-' 

It is argued further in support of the theory of Kaufilya’s authorsliip 
that there is evidence of the anxiety of the author to strengthen the position 
of the king in the time of confusion and turmoil, and to make his king an 
accomplished, efficient, and virtuous ruler of men. Though he has followed 
the traditions of the Dhaima^stras, his book is free irom their metaphysial 
speculations, and is solely concerned with the science of polity and adminis- 
tration. In his anxiety to establish the undisputed authority of Candragupta, 
he could not tolerate the existence of any other ruler but his king, resembling 
Ridielieu in his anxiety to secure Louis XIV absolute sovereignty over 
France. Referring to the existence of republican states, c.g., Kamboja,, Su- 
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ra^ra, Liochavika, Vrjika, Mallaka, Madraka, Kurupancalas, he goes on to 
prescribe the means of destroying them by sowing seeds of dissension among 
them. The Artha^stra, however, docs not contemplate the complete destruc- 
tion of these tribes, and it is perfectly obvious that the author did not believe 
in the establishment of an undisputed sovereignty for his royal master. 

The identity of Kautilya is maintained from the combined testimony of 
the Vayu, Matsya, and Brahmaipda Puraoas, the date of which is suggested 
to be as early as 250 a.d. That date however is purely conjectural, and is 
probably a century at least too old. His name as Capakya is attested about 
the middle of the fifth century a.d. in the Ceylonese Chronicle, the Mahar 
vashsa. The Ceylon tradition gives further particulars of Cajjakya, that he 
was a learned Brahmin, a native of Talcsasila, devoted to his mother and im- 
placable to his enemies, that he had a grudge against the last Nanda who had 
{Miblicly insulted him, that he was the prime mover of the revolution against 
the Nandas. and that he continued to be a minister of Candragupta long 
after his accession. It is suggested that Kautilya was tire name he asstuned 
as tlie best suited to the theme of his book ; such assumed names were not 
fsew in Indian literature. What were tlie names like Vfitavyadhi, Kaunapa- 
danta, or Pisuna of the previous writers mentioned in the Arthasastra but 
assumed names ? It must however be admitted that tliis doctrine of assumed 
names accords much better with the theory of a school than with the actual 
writing of the text of the Arthasastra by Kautilya himself. 

Another name of Kautilya as the servant of Candragupta is Vi<^ugupta, 
which was altered to Kautilya after his destruction of the line of Nanda ac- 
cording to the Mudraraksasa. The date of the Mudraiaksasa is doubtful. 
It has been assigned to the time of Candragupta Vikramaditya, but that seems 
to be extremely improbable. It is, however, probably later than the Raghu- 
vaiirSa of Kalidasa., and has been variously ascribed to the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries.-'’* The value of the mention in the Puraujas is far from 
great, for the contents thereof are very far from being verified day by day 
in the light of epigraphic evidence. The Pancatantra is of course of no value 
as evidence. The same condition applies to the remarks of Kamapdaka, who 
really writes at second hand. It is important, however, to note that Daiodto 
in the Dasakumaracarita seems to use language, which recognises the exist- 
«»ce of the ArthaMstra but hardly its antiquity. 

In opposition to these facts we have the statement in XV. 1, that the 
iSfotra has been made by one, who from intolerance quickly rescued the scrip- 
bwes and the science of weapons and the earth ruled by the Nandas. A refer- 
ence has also been seen in II. 10, doling with the mode of royal writs, which 
s*ys that the rules have been made by Kautilya naTendjartham ; the term 
Narendra has been used in the Bralimaijtda Puraija for Maurya and there 
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Narendra is another name (or Candragupta.^’’ It must be admitted to be 
curious that Narendra should be found here in the ArthaSastra for Candra- 
gupta, and that throughout the rest of the work he should be treated with 
absolute silence. It is, to tell the truth, very difllcult to accept this interpreta- 
tion of Narendra. Still less likely is it that in I. 4, Gupta should stand for 
Candragupta. 

The name Kautilya, which is doubtless chosi^n from the suitability of 
the meaning, has been read as Kautilya by T. Gaijiapati Sastii, but it may 
be feared that this correction is of no great value. The omission of all refer 
ences to I^thliputra, stressed by Professor Jolly, is decidedly singular, for it 
was the capital held by Candraguirta, and it is at least remarkable that there 
was no context for it in the Aithasastra. It is further to be considered that 
the Arthasjstra has largely borrowed from the Yiijnavalkyasmrti, and as the 
date of the latter is later than the third century A.o., the Artha^stra must 
have come after it. Tins arginnent has no weight in the eyes of T. (.lanapafi 
sastri. 'I'he date of Kautalya having been fixed as the fourth century b.C’ , 
it naturally follows that Yfijhavalkya. from whom Kautalya has lyirrowetl. 
should be anterior to th.c latter. Besidi^ the word Yajnavalkya is mentioned 
in the Gargadigana from the sutra of Paiaini. From this if is clear that PSi 
oini knew of a Yajnavalkya Ixjrn of the Yajhavalka Gotra. fTobably the 
same Yajnavalkya was the author of the Smfti and therefore earlier thjtn 
Ruaini. It is to be feared that this evidence is inadaiuatc. Piitrdni cleaily 
cannot be asserted to have known of a Yajnavalkya, and there, is no proba- 
bility that the Y'iijnavalkya Smrti is earlier than the third century a.d. 

The .suggestion that the Arthai^tra, covering as it does several branches 
of human Itnowledge, could not ixrssibly be the production of a single autlu>r, 
but a composition by several authors, is certainly not disproved by the ass«‘r 
tion of Kamapdaka in the preface to his Nitisara. It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that Kamai.idaka, whose date is certainly later than the first century B.c., 
is to be credited with more accurate and reliable knowledge about Kautilya 
than we of the present day. lYofessor Jacobi suggests the similarity between 
the text and Jainism, with special reference to the fact that the Nandisutra 
and the Anuyogadvarasutra of the Jain canon mention the Ksutiliyas. Hiv 
view is that redaction of the Jain canon and of the Ivautiliya fell to- 
gether. Jainism declined after the period of the Nandas, so that tlic canon 
must be dated about this period. It is, however, to be noted that the lan- 
guage of the Jain canon is far later than the time of tlie Nandas, and, if the 
language could be changed, then the content also was far from secure. We 
know the Jain tradition reveals early losses, and we have no right to hold 
that in substance or in detail <jur present canon goes back to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. Professor Jacobi further conl^ds that there existed only three sys- 
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terns of philosophy at the time of the ArthaSastra. This is quite unfounded. 
The Anvik^ikS of the Arthasastra merely denotes logic and dialectics as 
methods of investigation, and not any metaphysical teaching like the Adhyat- 
mavidya there is no assertion that it constituted the whole of philosophy. 
He is wrong also in denying that Jayanta is a Brahinanical god!, for he is 
found in the Sutras, and the view that in the third century a.d. the worship 
of the Asvins was antiquated totally lacks all evidence. 

The evidence of the Kamasastra does not tell in favour of the antiquity 
of the Arthasastra. But Vatsyayana certainly knew th.e Arthasastra, and 
it is very probable that he took its form for the model of his work, which, 
like the Arthasiistia, consists of prose discussions, witii occasional verses, 
rach chapter terminating with one or more slokas. In both tlic dofiiruions 
.md discussions arc relieved by references to ancient tales and the device of 
quasi-debate betwen ancient sagCsS. It has been suggested by Dr. Radhaku- 
aiud Mookherji-^- that the author of the Kamasastra may have been the 
Pirac as that of tiie Arthasastra and of the Nytayabhasya, but this view has 
;;o j.robability whatever. That the Kama'^istra is much later than the Artha- 
■sisO'a, which is claimed by Professor Jacobi,^** is equally improbable. Pro- 
fessor Jolly has disposed of all his arguments in this regard ; the* knowledge 
of t!)e Vaist^it'ika philosophy, wliich is found in the Kamasastra, is irrelevant, 
Ix-causc the Aitha&astra had no reason to mention the Vai&isika, if it con- 
sidered it to be of no value. Again, if the Kamasiastra knows Greek astro- 
logy. the Arthasastra mentions (IL 24) two of the planets and disapproves 
(IX. 4) of the belief in the stars as influencing human destiny. 

It must be noted also that in the Arthasastra (X. 2 ) are to be found 
two verst?s cited which apparently are taken from Bliasa.'-'^ If tlie borrowing 
is genuine, this would a(:a)rd fully with a date not before three hundred a.d. 
for the ArthaiSstra. This would agree well enough with the abstmee of any 
early evidence of the existence of Caiiakya as a writer^ 'Die Maliabharata. 
though it is elaborate in its account of kingly duties, does not mention him, 
and the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, though it knows well Candragupta and 
the Mauryas, is equally silent with regard to him. On the other hand there 
is plenty of evidence from about four hundred a.d. of the existence of the 
ArthaSastra, which was clearly made use of by the Tantrakhyayika.^® which 
perhaps falls about four hundred a.d. 

There are other evidences of comparatively recent dale of the Artha- 
*Sstra. TTie geographical outlook is wide. It is very doubtful whether the 

36. Sir Asutosk Memorial Volume, p. 28. 
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term Cina could have been used before the advent to power of the Tsin 
dynasty in China, and, if V;^yu denotes Arabia as a source of horses/^ it 
is unlikely that the term occurred in a work written under Candragupta ; 
similarly the word Suvaruakudya is unlikely in a period of that date. More- 
over the Artha^astra presumes the existence of a considerable technical litera- 
ture on such topics as agriculture, architecture, chemistry, mining, minerology, 
veterinary science, the treatment of trees, and the Sulbadhatu^Sstra. In a 
case of alchemy we arc told of the conversion of base metals into gold, and 
we find the use of the term rasa of mercury, which has liitherto not been 
traced further back than the Bower manuscript of the fourth century A.D., 
and in the works of Caraka and Susruta. the text of which is of very dubious 
date. ITie impression of a late date, which is thus given, gains confirmation 
from the fact that alchemy appears clearly to have been imported into India 
and not to be of independent origin there. If we assume a Graeco-Syriac 
origin, wc must tend to place derivation in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. With this accords well the use of the term surahgd or siiruhgd in the 
Arthasastra in the sense of “ mine ”, if its source is. as is most probable, the 
Hellenistic Greek syrinx. The number of chemical substances mentioned in 
the Artha.’^istra is longer than that of Susruta and other works, and it |X>ints 
to a later stage of the development of chemistry in the period of KautjilyH 
than at the time of Susruta. This is an unquestioned fact, and the argument 
is that Susruta dealt with only a small number of chemicals because his was 
a purely medical work, while the Arthasastra was not limited in scope, but 
concerned itself with a variety of subjects such as the manufacture of gold 
and other precious metals, the preparation of y^oison etc., and consequently 
refers to a good number of clicmical substances. The fact how'ever points 
rather to the i^ostcriority of the Arthasastra. 

There is also evidence of considerable literary knowledge. The chapter 
on Tantrayuklis presumes a long refinement in methods of exposition and of 
argument. AnvikiRikT is defined to include Sairiikhya, Yoga, and LokSyata,. 
which reflects the ix:riod when Samkhya and Yc^a had established themselves 
as distinct schwls, and when Ix)kayata had won a place for itself. It is also 
certain that the use of technical grammatical terms in II. 10, probably sug- 
gests knowledge of P&nini’s AstiadhyayL The Artha^istra knows also other 
ArthaSistras and Dharmasislras, as well as treaties on Varta d DaiiidanSti. 
He shows full knowledge of writing, attested by his rules regarding registra- 
tion, the wording of documents including royal edicts and letters, and the 
use of written contracts, a point in which he differs distinctly from Megas- 
thenes. He knows the main story of the Mahabharata, and the accounts of 
R&vana and DSirfakya can be traced to the Ramayai?a. Many of the 
authorities on Artha^stra, which are c^ted are also recorded in the great epic. 
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where Kaoika for instance appears as the counsellor of Dhitararstra, and is 
given sayings for which parallels can be found in the ArthaSastra. It is also 
recorded (III. 7) that the Suta and Magadha of the PUi^ipas are not to be 
confused with the ordinary Suta and Magadha, the product of mixed marria- 
ges, which is precisely tlie Purine doctrine. The form of the work, which 
is asserted to include a Sutra and a Bha^a according to a verse appended 
to the work, is not clearly defined, and does not give any impression of early 
composition. The language has been alleged to be early. We must of course 
distinguish two different things, in the first place the iirescnce in the text of 
a large number of unusual words and meanings, in the second place the ex- 
istence of forms which can really claim to be archaic. The former words 
are of course undeniable, but they have nothing to do with the antiquity of 
the text : tliey are merely the outcome of its unique character.; 'fhe archaic 
nature of the forms in the second category is extremely doubtful. T. Gaija- 
pati &istr!t<=! gives a list which includes the following forms ; irregular genders, 
rajjuna, arala, amitrain, sarpanirmokam ; irregular formations, as in kliadi- 
rabhih, anyatamasmin, paraneikam, margayuka : irregular compounds, such 
as jaradguh, dasatiraksa. ubhayatoratra, varsaratra, pascahna ; irregularity 
of m(X)d, as in adeyat, akahk^ta, fdhyatam ; of form', as in prasvapayitva, 
nistarayitvh, apakrantavyam. anuvasitam ; of usage, as in pratipatsyami, 
apavyyatc ; and of syntax, as in dapayet with two accusatives. It is not 
necessary to examine the correctness of reading, or the possibility of finding 
defences ; for example daiiayati with two accusatives is found in the epic, 
apavyayatc in Manu, pratipatsylami has parallels, pascahna is analogical ; 
there are other post-Paijinean parallels for the other passages, while the form 
adeyat is probably like paraneika a mere error of the text. In any case none 
of the passages can be said to be. in any genuine sense of the word archaic. 

With this position as regards language, the metrical condition of the 
work corresponds entirely. In tlie first place the sloka is handled with great 
care to make it amform to the developed rules of the metre ; it is far more 
accurate than the ^loka of the Mahabliarata, or of that of the Brhaddevata, 
and this suggests that the Sloka belongs to a later date than the time of 
Ondragupta. In the second place we find seven tri§tubh stanzas which are 
either of the Indravajra or the Upajati type. This is extremely significant, 
for whether the verses are original or are merely quoted they establish tlds 
form of metre as existing at tlie time of the composition of the work. It is 
significant that the practice of assimilating the four verses of a tri§1ubh stanza 
is decidedly late. The Vedic texts and the early epic show clearly that the 
practice liad not yet come into force, and. when it is found, it must be re- 
cognised that artistic canons had come to affect the metre. Ih accordance 
with this are the elaborate rules given in II. 10, regarding the preparation of 
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edicts, which betray acquaintance witli the principles of the Alaibkiara^tra. 
It should also be noted that we find an example (II. 12) of the Aupachanda- 
saka metre, which, though not an early form, is found in the later epic. 

It is impossible to find any support for an early date for the ArthalSstra 
in the Hindu Polity of K. P. Jayaswal. In his opinion Megasthenes and the 
Artiia^stra are contemporary. He accepts further the posteriority of Yajfia- 
valkya to the Artha^tra, holding that his code is based for law proper 
mainly on the Artha§astra. The date of Yfijoavalkya'*"' is determined by the 
punishment provided for the forgery of coins, styled Naiiaka. The period 
would therefore be about 150 to 200 A.o- It must be rememberexl of course 
that the date of Yajnavalkya is uncertain, as the Smrti is made up of various 
parts, and a definite date is hard to assign.'* ■- But it is perfectly clear that 
YajSiavalkya is a late author, and the fact that he was used by tire Artha- 
sSstra has been definitely proved by Professor Jolly. Professor Jolly’s** 
evidence that the Arthas^stra borrows from the Smrti text and not vice 
versa, is conclusive evidence that the ArthaMstra belongs to a comparatively 
late date. 

Eriually unavailing are the arguments urged by J. Meyer.*** The at- 
traction to him of the supposition of the writing of the work by the Chancellor 
of Candragupta has blinded him to the facts of the case. He ignores the 
argument of Kl^idas Nag*' that the diplomacy of Kaufilya i.s not that of a 
centralised empire, and dws not show any trace of the centralisation of 
Candragupta’s ira}x;rialism. Yet the fact was obvious to Mr. Monahan,** 
and drove him to the conclusion that the work must have been ooimprtsed 
before the imperial system of Candragupta v/as started. 

Nothing also is to b(! gained from the contentions of Dr» Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who seeks veiled references to Candragupta in si'veral passages of 
the Artha^stra, and argues that the verse added to the end of the book, 
asserting the conquest of the Nandas, was due to the author, and is an essen- 
tial part of the Artha^stra. It is the only passage which refers clearly to 
the defeat of the Nandas, and there is no leason to believe that it belongs to 
the original work. There is already a metrical conclusion. 

B. C. J. Timmer’® has given a valuable comparison of the work of 
Megasthenes with the information which can he obtained from Indian texts. 
In her opinion the Arthasistm is not to be ascribed to the minister of Candra- 
gupta, but is a compilation, the theoretical production of a school. Owing 
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to Megasthenes’ habit of mixing theory and fact, his failure to grasp the 
essential facts, and his lacking a general view, his work cannot be decisive in 
questions of history, though he often gives to us a realistic description of 
matters of which we have no accurate information from Indian sources. The 
reference in Diodorus to the terms on which the ground is cultivated by the 
people is due to a mistaken reading of Megasthenes’ text. He has confused 
the contract- -workers on the domain and the agriculturalists, who are in 
hereditary possession of the land. She rejects the view of Breloer that agri- 
culture was socialised. As a matter of fact, the views of Breloer,"® who is 
in favour of the traditional ascription of the Artlia^stra to Cmdragupta’s 
chancellor, lack any serious justification. 
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HARSA, THE AUTHOR OF THE ANKA-YANTRA- 
CINTAMANI & HIS RELATIVES 

By 

Prof. G. V. DEVASTIIAIJ, Nasik. 

No work of the name of the Aiika-y antra cintarnani (AYC) has been 
noticed by Aufrecht in his monumental work, though he has mentioned the 
Aiika-mantra-cintamani* whose auUror, however, is not noted, and the Ahka- 
grantha,^ the Ahka-yantra-vidhi,^* and the Mantroddliiara kosa^ or simply 
Uddhara-kosa composed by Har?a Diksita r>r by }lar?a. It is not. however, 
clear whether any one of these works is identiciil with our AYC or even 
wlietlier Har§a the author of thes^? works is to be identified witli our Ilai?a. 
As little seems as yet to have been said about Harsa, the author of the AYC, 
I propose in the following lines to record detailed information regarding this 
author and also try to arrive at a tolerably approximate date for him. 

In tlie introductory verses of his AYC liar§a has given some, valuable 
information about himself which heli>s us a great deal in not only identifying 
him, but also in fixing his date with tolerable certainty. Though from the 
colophon*^ and also the chrontigram** at the beginning of the only available’ 
MS of tliis work, the name of the work seems to be AYC ; yet from the 
third verse® in the introduction one may say that the name of the work 
could also be Ahka-yantra-vyakrti or Ahka-sloka-yantra-vyakrti, while from 
the word uddhrtya occurring in the same verse on(‘ may even lx? tempted to 
declare the name of the wwk as Afika-yantroddhara or simply the Yantrod* 
dhara. Coming to the name of the author himself we find that aca>rding 
to the colophon*’ it is simply Hac^ while in one of the introductory verses 
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it is Sri-Har^a. But in view of the fact that our author prefixes the letter 
Sri to the name of his great-grand-falher, Sridhara and calls him Sri-Sridhara, 
it v/ould not be wrong to conclude that the real name of our author is Har§a 
rather than Sri-har§a. 

The introductory verses^^’ of the AYC are imix)rtant for our purpose 
since they give us the naims of all the relatives of our author and thus help 
UP to fix up his identity. From these verses we know that Sridhara, a resi- 
dent of Malava, was the great- grand-father of our author ; and that the 
names of his grand father and father are Sivadnsa and Siiryadasa respec- 
tively. We also learn that our autlior had two cider brothers whosii names 
were Ram:! and Laksmajia resixxtively. Little rts this information would 
S(:,*em to bt? in itself it is yet of great imix^rtance to us, for it is this informa- 
tion that iicliTs us to establish our author’s identity as a younger brother of 
a great writer known as Rama Vajapeyin who also in several of liis w’orks 
has slatixl his ix^digree which is exactly identical with the one stated by our 
author.^^ It is, therefom, p()SF.ib!e to recrmstruct the genealogy and sit forth 
full information alx>ut these relatives of llarsa on the strength of the male 
rial supplied not only by himstdf but also by his brothers Rfimacandra and 
Bharata. 

And wo ]u::gin wirlr tlie (ddest ancestor that is mentiojied by them. 
Marina tolls us that in the land of Malava there lived a very learned man 
named sridhara. Ramacandra, however, not satisfied with such a plain 
statement, lias described his great-grand- fatlter in rather glowing terms^^ 
his Yantra-praka:^a (YP), from where we karn that :SrIdhara was an adept 
in Vedic lores and that he Ixdonged to the Vatsa Centra. Next corners Siva- 
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dasa who has been described by Har^a as Sarvajna-cudamaoi ; and Rama- 
candra also satislies hinosdf by declaring tliat he was a man of wide fame. 

Suryadasa is the son of this Sivadasa and the father of our author, who 
describes liim as atmavid and samrat '• RSmacandra in his YP does not apply 
any epithet to his father, but in his Samarasara adds one more viz. agnicit.'* 
Tire significance of these epithets is very well explained by the authors 
younger brother, Bharata who states that Suryadasa was called Samiat be- 
cause he had performed the Vafapeya sacrifice including the Brhaspati sava : 
and agnicit, because he ixsrformcd the Suvarriaciti.^'^ 

Harsa does not give us any clue to the name of his mother. But 
Ramacandra very clearly states it to be Vi^lakS.*® He also calls himsdf 
VisalafcsT-tanaya,’® and even where hq has called himself Vaisalak?eya we find 
the colophon calling him Vi^lafcsT-sunu.” There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the name of Suryadasa’s wife was Vi^laks! and not Vi^lafc§a. 

Though we can’t be sure as to the exact number of sons that Suryadasa 
had. we can trace at least four of them.. Harga speaks of two elder brothers 
viz. Rama and I^aksmaiia : and we know of one more younger brotlier of 
Ramacandra. This is Bharata who not only declares himself to be a 
younger of Ramacandra, but also owns him as his Guru.'^* Rama, Lak§mai.ia, 
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Har$a, and Bharata would therefoire, appear to be the four sons of Suryadasa. 
Of these Rama is certainly the eldest as it is implied in the statement of 
Harsa. Presumably Bharata is the youngest not only because he is not 
taken note of by Uar^, but also because he owns Ramacandra as his Guru 
which sliows that there is a great difference between the ages of these two 
brothers. Of the two that remain Laksmapa is admittedly tlie elder. The 
names of these brothers as given above are, therefore, also in the right order 
frran the point of view of tlieir ages. 

Of these four sons only the eldest seems to have acquired a great name 
for himself by composing several woita. Here again Harsa simply tells us 
that all tlie sons of Suryadasa commanded great resirect from all and had 
performed several sacrifices. But we can get a good deal more about Rama- 
candra (mm his own works. Tlius at the wid of Iris YP he tells that he 
was an adept in lx)th the mTmalihsas, Papini’s grammar together with the 
Mahablia§:ya of Patafijali, Sahitya, Sariikhya, Nyaya, Purapa and the 
Vcdiarigas.’* He has alsti several works to his credit. Karma-pradlpik.’i 
(KP),"'* Kupda-ninnapa or Kupdakrti,=^* together with a big commentary, 
Samara-sara,=- YP with a commentary.^’ Nadi-prabhodha or Nadl-praka&j,’* 
and Kaapa-cintfimapi- ' are the works which Ramacandra is known to 
have composed. 

There is some variety about the name of Ramacandra. In YP he 
styles himself Kavi Ramacandra.’® But commenting on the 8th verse of 
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commentary on the iteme. 

23. See Peterson, Report IV, 54-57 where are given copious extracts from 
the text as w'cll as the canunentiuy. 

24. See liaraprasada Sastri, Cat. of Nepal Mss., p. 198. 

25. Tliis work is mentioned by Dixit in his ^cfl^cflRr in a 

foot-note on page 476. • 

26. Read : ii|g9ia4>WIP T I 

Peteison, Report IV, p. 54. 
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the same work he gives his name as Rama only. Haii$a as we have already 
seen gives the name as mere Rama. But in the Prayascitta section of his 
KP RSmacandra styles himself agnicit,^^ while though in his Samarasara he 
calls himself mere Rama,“® his younger brotlier. Bharata, commenting on tlie 
work refers to him by the name Ramacandra and also calls him R^a 
Vajajjeyin.-" Thus the real name of the eldest son of Suryadasa would 
seem to be Ramacandra. shortened afterwards into Kama, and again after- 
wards enlarged into the popular name Rmna Vajapeyin. 

There are two more things worth noticing about this Rama Vajapeyin. 
The first is that he v/as a resident of tlie Naimisa Aranya. This fact he 
lias repeatedly stated in his works.’" In this connection it must be noted 
that it was not he who was honoured at the court of king Ramacandra of 
Ratnapura. A protege of this king had once gone to tlic Naimi^ araijya 
to celebrate the marriage ceremony of some nrlativc of his. 'ITiis protege, 
named Jatama and belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, was a Rg-Vedin. It 
was he who requested Rama Vajaix'yin to conijxise a work on Kumla-pad- 
dhati, in response to which was comixised the Kunrla-nirmajja/*' The nrat 


27. Road : 

tfjg: II 

^mnif ii i. o., No, 446. 

28. ^ I I. O., No. 3117. 

29. Road awntrl. 3l#^cIJPq' etc. I 

etc. I. O., No. 3117. 

30. e.g. Read : ( i ) ^r^^dnTfjrr-^lT^rftr: dfitqRoqqi*!: | The con- 

cluding versfe of the [I. O., No. 446.) 

(ii) ?r l The conducing 


verse of the |I. O., No. 3117.] 

Comm, on one of the concluding verses of the I 

II. O., No. 315-1I, 


31. Read : %itH3[rJrgni>4^ }T%T: q] 

wRg[r3rf3ifg^^q *.fhi®raq^5r: i 
iWtqqsig'RT^SS^ TfRSql 




ftqRoq ftAqpq^WI55r|q J\W^ tffJnreq: 

frjjffof [One of the conduding vexscs of the ^51?^ and the author's 


commentary on the same. I. O., No. 3154]. 
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thing that we have to observe is that Sri-BharaG is not the Guru but may 
Ijerhaps be the Dik$a-Guru of R^a ; while his Guru’s name is Hlra-svamin. 
Introducing the sixth verse of his YP Rama tells us that in tliat verse he is 
paying obeisance to his Guru and stating the name of his mother ; and in 
tlK’ verse itsfjlf wc find him paying obeisance not to SrT-BliBrati but to Hira- 
svilmin.^^^ In tlie concluding verse of the YP., however, we find Riama re- 
ferring to Sri-BharaG not as his Guru but in connection with the Dik$a, so 
that one may be justified pcrliajis in concluding that Srl-BharaG was his 
Dik$a Guru only."’' 

The 8th verse in the YP. and the commentary^'* thereon have a peculiar 
interest attaching to them. There Rama tells us that the verse contains 
covertly the name of the author and gives us a clue to it. Following the 
clue as given in the commentary we find that the vistsfa name thus obtained 
is vrrfTf: F!i7(Trr ; afifi is naturally inclined to ask as to what the exact 
significance of the epithet fav might be. Does it mean that Apsaras 

was the name of his wife ? But we must leave this surmise here only for 
want of any further corroborative evidence. 

Having thus put together all available information about liama Vaja- 
peyin we now pass on to his younger brothers. Nisct in order to Rama is 
Lak?mapa about whom, however, our knowledge does not go beyond the mere 
name ; and tliat too we get from the solitary reference made to him by Har$a 
in his AYC. There, can, however, be no doubt that he is younger than Rama 
and elder than Har§a. About Bharata again wc do not know much beyond 
the fact that he w'as very probably the youngest brother of Ramacandra and 
that he was also his disciple." * This Bharata commented on the Samarasara 
of his eldest brother, Rdma Vajapeyin. I Iar§a, as we have seen above, stands 
betwi'en Lak§mana and Bharata so far age is concerned. So far he seems to 
have remained in comjiletc oblivion, for though Hansa is the name owned by 
several authors, yet none of these had been till now known as a descendant 

32. Read : 31*1 S? smu?!, *1^1 Jim I 

II [Peterson, Reports IV, p. 55). 

33. Read : 

*lRWs»l dl U [Peterson, Report IV, p. 571. 

34. Read : I 

URdkcS II 

” ^dT5f SWWTRRn^l^ 

’TRW Sd: Spr4rn^1KtlH*ll^^ gjRRTTRre- 

RR0ft"I snfir^ dWNdH. I iPetei«)n, Report IV, p. 56). 

35. Sec Note 18 above. 
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of the famous man of MBlava, iSridhara ; nor has any one bearing the name 
of Han$a been as yet noticed as a brother of the famous Rama Vajjapeyin. 
The same is true of the AYC of our Har$a, for that also does not as yet seem 
to have been brought to lights 

Having thus recorded a detailed account of Harsa, the author of the 
AYC, his brothers and also his ancestors up to the great-grand-father let us 
now try to fix his date as far as possible. In this connection the statements 
of Rama Vajapeyin are highly useful to us. In two of his works Rama has 
given us the date of their composition. Thus we know that he composed the 
Nadl-prabodha in 1446 a.d. while his Kutxlakrti, we are told, was com- 
ix»sed in 1450 a.d.=” This work, as wc have seen above, was composer! by 
Rdma at tlie request of a protege of King Ramacandra of Ratnapura. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that he was only middle-aged at the time wc may assume 
that he must have been bom some time about 1410 a.d. ; and if this assump- 
tion be accepted there would be little difficulty in concluding that our Harsa, 
who is the third of the sons of Suryadasa in order of seniority, must have 
been bom about 1415 a.d. At any rate since Rama composed sf)me of his 
works about the middle of the fifteenth century his younger also may safely 
be said to have flourished about the same period, We may, therefore, with- 
out much hesitation say that Har§a must have lived and composed between 
1415 and 1500 a.d. 

We may now put together in the form of a genealogical tree all the in- 
formation that we have got about Hai^a, the author of the AYC and his 
relatives as follows : — 


36. Read I 

(Prof. Velankar, BBRAS, Catalogue of Sk, and Pk. Mss., p. 132, where is also 
found slome discussion regarding the date of the composition of the of 


]. 

37. Read : <'M<HHRlf«l5W|0I«|^ *I«5R[. I 


[Prof. Velankar, BBRAS. Cat. of Sk. & Pk. Mss., p. 140]. 
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GUPTA SCULPTURES OF BENARES— A STUDY 


By 

Mr. ADRIS BANERJL m.a. 

It was in the Gupta age that a separate school seems to have originated 
at Benares, that city which lay so close to Chunar, where Ai^ka had estab- 
lished his quarries. The germ was already there, but it required tliat factor 
— ^time to play its part. Why did Benares succeed so magnificently with the 
heritage of the Guptas when it failed to grasp what the Mauryas had offered ? 
The answer is probably to be found in the fact that being devout Hindus the 
Guptas were probably able to attract more the culturt^ and the intelligentsia, 
than the convert A=^ka, whose immortal attempt for the proj^agation of the 
newly established Buddhist Church left the population cold except the masses 
with whom the social organization of Brahmanism had not taken sudi a 
deep rooted habit as is the case today. Secondly by the third century A.D. 
Benares had become a greater stronghold of Hindu faith, a |:x>sition it has been 
able to maintain through tlie succeeding ages in spite of sack, loot and plunder. 

The first quarter of the 4th century a.d.^ has left for us three images 
which enable us to appreciate the development of tlie school. Exactly when 
the Gupta school started in its immense career, is a question, which will re- 
main a moot point for considerable time yet. As already stated it could not 
have commenced before the early Gupta emperors had been able to consoli- 
date their gains in Oudh. Yet, exactly which emixTor first annexed this 
territory to Gupta kingdom is another undecided point. In the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, Samudragupta is more concerned with the northern and 
western princes. Therefore we may i>ardonably conclude that this may be 
the work of Chandragupta I, NevertheU^ss it would be natural to assume that 
it was not till the glorious conquests by the Indian Napoleon, that arts and 
crafts came to receive systematic patronage. This is clear from the two ear- 
liest specimens of the Gupta school at Benares.^ The earliest of these are 
B(b)l in which, we find a mixture of Kushana and new Giipta idioms. The 
next stage is reached in B(b)3 wliere the treatment of the body and what is 
more important the drapery is totally different from B(b)l though the at- 
tempt at giving a three dimensional effect shows that Benares Sculptor had 
yet to free himself from the trammels of the great Kusha;t)a studios of Ma- 
thura. Next we come to the specimens which belong to the latter part of 

1. Cf. Sahni-Ca^ahsue, p. B(b) J. A.R,. AJSJ., 1906-7. p. XXVIII. fig. 2. 

2. B(b)l and B(b)3. 
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tlie 4th century A.D., and beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
These are B(b)4 to B(b)9 of the Samath Museum. 

The definite contributions made by the images of the 4tl\ century A.D. 
seem to be the gradual development of those iconographic and plastic pecu- 
liarities which herald the dawn of a new thought ejMch in representatkai and 
portraiture. The gradual transition from Kushat.m tradition to new idioms 
of plastic expressions being more than discerned. Tlius B(b)l of the Saruath 
Museum has completely broken itself away from the traditional method of 
representation of the Mathura school, which we will find copied by the 
hybrid artists of Central Asia and Chinest; Turkestan till 8th or 9th century 
A.D. The image is smaller and has more decided leanings towards uni- 
facial attitude. The legs are tw)t placed apart a style of representation that 
we fmd as far as Kyzil.‘* The halo is typically Knshana. With the excep- 
tion of the scallop design on the border, tlie whole surface is left plain. Yet, 
the mass, modelling, the flowing hems of the in depicting which the 

Scythian scIvxM of Mathura t<X)k the kmiest delight are totally and signifi- 
cantly abs(?rit. On the other hand the edges of the sohghati, have been rais- 
ed in no negligible fashion, like the headless Btidhisattva figure of Lucknow 
Museum (O. 71). Many people, due to its damaged condition, forget to take 
this intruding factor in their amsidcration, but in fact, here wc have an op- 
poitunity of noticing the beginnings r>f the eggshell formation of the. drapery ; 
which becomes later on the most significant contribution of the Benares School 
in Gupta age ; and enable us to determine the influences of the sch(X)l. It is 
this factor which being present in the Lucknow Museum image of the Bodhi- 
sattva takes it to the |ierit>l between the Kushatjas and the Guptas."' Pos- 
sibly the [leriod in which the Benares sclicxil had commenced to influence the 
Mathura schwl. 

The second most noteworthy contribution of these images is the total 
absence of the indications of the folds of the drapery either below the 
shoulder or on the whole body which were such favourite methods of Mathura 
artists, in early Kushatia times and even upto the Gupta period.'^' Here 
too, the Benares artists were able to free themselves from tradition and con- 
tributed new metlKxJs of depiction. The conception of a design is totally 
different from giving practical effect to it. In the heyday of its glory the 
style created new idiom, new plastic expressions original to itself ; and extant 

3. A. von Le coq-~Buried Tresures of Chinese Turkestan, London, 1928, sketch 
feeing p. H7. 

4- Elsewhere I had sftated that O. 71 belongs to the late Kushapa period. 1 
am glad to find that Dr. J. Ph. Vogel has also ascribed it to the transition period. 
It may justly be regarded as a primitive of Jamalpur Buddha. Sculpture de Ma- 
thura, Ars. Asiatica, vol. XV, pi. XXIX, 4>. 108. ^ Cette de dimensions coflosoles 
niontre une transitions du style Ku$ana celiA de I’epoquc Gupta ’’ Cf. also p. 37. 

5. A feature shared in ommon with PafeUputra School. 
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evidences go to show that this diaphanous drapery without folds was trans- 
planted in distant places like Ajanta (Cave No. XIX) and Siam. The 
folds of the drapery was a Hellenistic heritage, and when Hellenistic art came 
in contact with Indian-Buddhist it was already decadent. Therefore the 
Gupta artists did very well by doing away with it. 

The third new factor in this image is the head which is totally different 
from the shavenheaded monkheads*'' of the Scythian art of Mathura or the 
silken wavy curls of the Indo-Hellcnistic School of Gandhara. Here also a 
new innovation was introduced, but where this cliange took place, at Muttra or 
Samath, we are at a loss to explain. I'hc primitives have yet to be found. 
Conventionalisation always dogs the footsteps of a mature art. The same 
was the case with the Scythian art of Mathura or shall we call it Indo-Scy- 
thian art to distinguish it from the Scythian ait of Mongolia, South RuSkSiu 
etc. The innovation introduced here happens to have taken the form of 
screw like curls turning to the right (dakshwavarita) covering the whole head 
and the ushmsha (the protuIxTance of the skull). This particular feature 
no longer has the snail like apixarance, found on Kushana images or the slight 
conical protuberance of the Mankuwar image. Inscribed specimens like 
B(b)3 of the Sarnath Museum play a great factor in determination of sty- 
listic peculiarities which arc so engrossing and vivid. 

Tlie beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era heralded a new 
dawn. With gains consolidated and recognition of the military prowess of 
Pataliputra by neighbouring Scythian and Indian princelings, the subjuga- 
tion of the former at a later date by the Sassanides and appearance of that 
formidable power, whicli shook the Roman empire to its very foundations, and 
took one Ceascr prisoner, gave that respite to Gupta monarclis, which enabled 
them to make their time the classical age of Indian antiquity. Herein lies 
the difference between the Guptas and the Mauryas. The Mauryas rose 
over the charred remains of Persepolis and prostrate Iran ; while Guptas en- 
joyed their sovereignty while ancient Iran had again found its soul to take 
the lead in challenging a halt to the victorious Roman legions with various 
vicissitudes. The little Scythian princelings of Kabul, the I\injab. Sind, Mak- 


6. Three varieties of depicting the head of Buddha or Bodhislaltva have been 

found in the Indo-Scythic School of Muttra. (1) Compjeiely shaven headed as in 
Bala image and the Katra Bodhisattva. (2) In which the hair is not indicated at 
all but the area immediately above the forehead is left liUle elevated whose latest 
example is probably Mankuwar image. (3) In schematic waves, not in curls, but 
in several waves of incised crescent shaped waves of lines. In Gupta period sche- 
matic curls probably came into vogue as logical development of this mode of re- 
presentation. 1930-34, pt. II, pp. 252 pis. CXXI (a and b) CXXIII 

(a, b and c). 

7. It is Coomaraswamy who coined the term Indo-Hellenistic, Cf. Catalogue of 
Ind, Collections Boston Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 1923. p. 6. Pt. I and III* 
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Turan, and Sicstan (that is the ancient Sakastan) acting as buffer states 
between the Gupta and the Sassanidc empires. Paikuli and Allahabad were 
their charters of existence.’ 

B(b) 2, 4, 9, 10, and 21 of Samath Museum belong to early 5th century. 
B(b)4 ® and 9 arc probably the best specimens to study the further development 
of the Gupta art at Benares. For suave modelling gathering in strength with 
experience, and swagger in style Urey are remarkable, just as their lithe grace 
and calm and serene beauty. The Gupta art has justly been praised for its 
vivid appreciation of form and pattern, their poise and balance; in repose?. But 
what has not been grasped is the development in the style of representation and 
simplification of design. It was an abstract art. Realism by illusion, and faith- 
ful representation of nature as is found in wcidental art cannot be ejcpected 
here. Joined to a forcible plastic expression and under the magic of new forms 
they created of which any art in the world could have been proud of. This is 
not high praise for the masters whose contrilxition in plastic production is in- 
deed amazing. Probably in an aeon such inspiration comes to a generation and 
Vvhc?n that inspiration is lost and men set themst?lves to copy when cannon throt- 
tles the life out of art then we realise that baroque has set in. Yet it must not 
lx- forgotten that barociue and classic are indistinguishable. Before we conclude, 
we would draw attention to certain other images which not being noticed in 
Sahni’s Catalogue are lost sight of in disaissions : 

1. ( 63E ). A standing image of Buddha ( lit. 6'3J") with a circular 
halo behind the head, oimpletely lost. Nose, lips, forehead damaged, ushmsha 
missing. Right and left forearms lost, with edges of safighali. A tendency to- 
wards slimming is noticeable. Dowel and clamp rruuks suggestive of ancient 
repairs are found on the protrer left side of the image. This side seems to have 
been neatly cut with flat chisels for repair of the damaged parts, a feature it 
shares in common with certain images of the 6th century A.D. Pedestal and 
major portion of fee missing. 

2. ( 150E ). Standing statue of Buddha in the abhaya mudra. (lit. 
3'lli"). A circular halo at the back of which approximately one fourth is 
missing. Halo decorations consist of : — scallops at the extreme edge, followed 
by circular beads within groove (16 small beads to one spacer). Next foliage. 
Nose seems to have been damag^ in ancient times and was repaired with iron 
dowel, which is still in position. Eyes half shut (nas = agra-baddha drishti). 
Portions below ankle lost. Traces of red paint on both palms. Found in the 
area to the east of the Main Shrine at Samath 5'8" below the surface in 1914-15. 

8. Banerji — Side-Lights oti Later Kushanas. 7. H. Q. Vol. XIII, pp. 106-116. 
For Sassanian influence on art of N. W. India Cf. Sir A, Stan—Archaologtcal Re- 
connaissances, London. 1937. p. 61, pi. 1. , 

9. Sahni— Cnfa/ognc p. 42. Cf. also A.R., A.SJ., 1904-5, pi. XXTX, fig. d., 
(or B(b) 4. 
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3. ( 178 E ) . Fragment of a Buddha image consisting of head and torso. 
Legs, arms lost. Drapery covers both the shoulders. An interesting feature of 
this image is the indication of the folds of the drapery with almost fading lines 
on the left shoulder blade and indication of the right end of the songhati which 
was placed on the left shoulder. A feature which it shares with B(b) 10 and 81. 
Lower lips full and protruding upper lip triangular with an almost imperceptible 
bow like curve. Large eyes, directed towards the tip of the nose and shaped 
like lotus petals. Eyebrows almost tangential but has a curve near the temples. 
Tip of nose damaged but repaired in ancient times. A small almost pointed 
projecting chin, found in the area to the north of the Main Shrine at Samath 
5' 2" below the surface.'*' 

All the heads have schematised curls covering even the usknisha, turning 
to the right, but no urna. 

The image.s of the 5th century A.D. are distinguished by certain qualities, 
a charming feature of the Benarc,s sch(X)l of Gupta art. Yet this school is not 
without its faults if they are judged as realistic art instead of abstract. Repre- 
sentation of the human figure is not always perfect. The first of these quali- 
ties is the pointed representation of the knee bone, which show a iKculiar appre- 
ciation of the principle of optic illusion. O. 72 of the Lucknow’ Museum, a Jain 
tirthahkara collosus has stumpy knee joints. In the Benares School however 
we find the knee almost chiselled to a point which o!)8erved from a distance 
creates an illusion. The other imixirtant features are the palm in carving whose 
various lines and to give it a soft cushion like appearance the artist took con- 
siderable pains. The slender lingers with the matrix of the stone left uncut 
to give them an additional strength by forming a bridge with the back slab, 
which possibly gave birth to the myth of webbed lingers {jahtvaddhmguli) in 
later times completes the picture. The mongoloid head with slight circular eyes 
bring out totally different fcatuics. which were hitherto unknown, and which 
will enable us later on to detonnine the interaction between different schools as 
well as to judge the influences of this school. The lips were always full and 
the lower one always represented as protruding. In one specimen (178 E.) 
the upper lip is definitely triangular which in early 6th century A.D. came to 
have a bow like ap{.x;arance.” It is generally assumed that the ears were elon- 
gated but this erroneous impression seems to have been created by ear-rings 
In the Jain collosus at Lucknow Museum \0. 72) tfie same tw:at- 
ment is met witii, whereas the large Buddha head (No. 464) kept in the Bud- 
dhist gallery of the Provincial Museum (Lucknow) has all the features of the 

10. Progress Report of the A,S.I., North Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments, I..ahore, 1914-15. pp. 16. 18 and 19. 

11. This is not tnie of all cases see 178 E of Samath Museum. Banerji— - 
The Age of the Imperial Guptas p. 164. The eyes of 178 E as well as the eyebrow 
are similar to Head No. 464, of Lucknow Museum which went as far as Siam. 
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Benares Schoc4 with the exception of mongoloid face and OHiventionalisation 
cf ears. The head with large almond shaped are daintily covered with 
screw like curls with a prominent protuberance of the skull. The large nose 
below the forehead has almost an aquiline appearance. The ridges of the 
eyebrows remind us of the sculptures in Siam and so the curved lips.^- 

The reign of Kumaragupta I truly represents the climax of the Gupta 
f>eriod. 

Kumiaragupta succeeded to a brilliant heritage. Decline set in from his 
reign. Already the Sassanide monarchs had suffered decline at the hands of 
the Huns. Bactria, Kabul and the lower reaches of tlie Kabul river had been 
lost to them. In distant Europe the mightiest empire the ancient world had 
seen was made to totter by them. The same fate overtook the (Tuptas in India. 
The whole land was laid waste, the places of w'orship and the cities were looted 
and burnt ; and the people carried into slavery. With them disappeared the 
the only central authority in northern India, like of which the country 
was never to sec. Tlie decline of the ancient world was complete. 
As in the case of the Roman and tlie Sassanide empires the Gupta 
empire did not completely disapix^ar. Mortal blow, no doubt, had been 
struck at its existence ; but, the foundations were ttxi well laid to allow it to 
decay so soon. It survived, disruption and disunity sapped it. Then it de- 
cayed and degenerated. Ultimately unnoticed by any it passed away amongst 
its decomjX)sed etc, surroundings. To this period of Kumaragupta belongs 
Fi(b)5. 8 and 181 of the Sarnath Museum noticed by Sahni, No account 
of the Gupta School at Benares would be complete without a discussion of 
B(b) 181- the Dharmma chakra — pravr^ttana-ratta Biiddha-bhaltdraka, 
Kfshna holding Govardhana found by late Mr, V. N. Mehta, LC.S., at a place 
called Arab in Bakariya Kund within the municipal limits of Benares, origin- 
ally in the Sarnath Museum and now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan.^ ‘ Particularly 
the last specimen is all the more important, because so little is known of the 
Hindu sculpture at Benares during the Gupta period. It is doubtful whether we 
vshall ever have the good fortune to find any other images as both Bakariya 
Kund and Rajghat are being built upon ; particularly the Rajghat plateau lias 
proved itself a desert as far as stone sculpture of the period is concerned.^* 

The image of Buddha in the attitude of preaching the first sermon at 
Sarnath is remarkable not so much for its aesthetic interests as much for certain 

12. Annual Report of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for the year end- 
ing 31st March, 1940 p. 1. 1. Compare this with 13 E of Sarnath Mus. This is also 
of red stone, and shows that as late as 5th Century Muttra images continued to be 
dedicated at Sarnath. Cf. also 113. E. of Sarnath Museum which is also of red 
^and stone. 

13. Sahni — Cataioguc, pp. 42» 43 and 70 and pi. X. 

14. A,RASJ. 19, 26-27 to p. 218 pi. XLVI (d). 

15. The image of Gahga and Yamuna* transferred to the Kala Bhavan belongs 
to tile late Gupta period. 
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plastic and iconographic expressions found in it. In this we find Gautama- 
Buddha seated in dhymasmta on lotus seat with the body covered by sang- 
ha^i, and hem of his antavavdsaka spread in fan ship design below the legs. 
His hands are held on the cliest in the attitude of preaching.^® The back 
slab has been converted into a throne but above the shoulders its shape be- 
comes circular and on extreme upper edge we find two vidyddharas flying in 
tlie sky. In fact this is a stele depicting a single incident of the Buddha's 
life and not merely a sculpture. Schematic curls cover his head and the pro- 
tuberance of the skull, the most remarkable absc'iitee be'ing the a 
characteristic feature of the Gupta art at Benares. The success of the mo- 
delling which is suave lies in the Ixiwitching smile, which has lit up the whole 
face, requires certain explanations. The broad chest is supposed to be that 
of lion and the waist slender which apart from creating an impression ol 
youthful charm in the figure, has made possible the fine display of linear 
rhythm within a prescribed space. The half opened oyes^* looking towards 
the tip of the nose suggest concentration which annihilates all consciousness 
of the moribund world. Yet, that smile that infectious twitching of the 
facial muscles, a contradictory factor which being present indicates that 
the master who had found the way for the salvation of the sour*' and becausi^ 
of his extreme consideration for the suffering beings had condescended to 
teach his path to the knss fortunate even in this semi-conscious stage had not 
forgotten the frailties of the mankind. Ttiis smile would henceforth btxomc 
the most characteristic feature of all Buddha images in the subsequent ages, 
in undoubtedly a contradictory factor in this trance like stage. But the 
unknown master by this masterly stroke sums up the whole conception of 
Buddha, admirably.^^ I have notieexi that many feel that the shortening of 

16. I'bis miidra may be corni^ared with those found in Indo-Hellenistic School 
of Gandliara to realise how the artists there failed to give a proper represimtat.ion to 
the position of the fin«^crs. Cf. Nos. 48^57 and 4838 of the Indian Mas.. M.AS.L 
No. 61 ; pi. IV ; fig. 2 and Majuindar’s- Chide to the Sculptures in the Indian Mu- 
seum pt. II, pi. 1 and frontispiece. 

17. In a note on a contribution by the late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda, Dr. C. L. 

Fabri suggests thi\t ‘ AM the images of Buddha show him with eyes open " 

(A.R., A.S.I.. pt. 11, 1930-31, p. 252, fn. 3), This is not at all convincing. Dr. 
Fabrics remarks may hold g(X^d about the images of the Indo-ITellcnistic, Indo-Scy- 
thic and Indo-x^fghan schools but in Gupta period all the inuiges sliow eyes fixed 
to the tip of the nose. The present image shows that Dr. I'abri is wrong in think- 
ing that only sailptures depicting enlightenment and demise posvsts.s such eyes. The 
same tradition we find continued in Siamese sculpture. 

18. Sammd samddki. 

19. The tathagata brctlircn he it is who doth causfe a way to arise which 

had not risen before ; who is the knower of a way who understands a way, who is 
skilled in a way ” Saniyutta Nikdya, 

20. He is neither a deva nor a gandharva, nor a yakska, nor a man, but mere- 
ly a Buddha. Who was this Buddha*.^ He was ‘an unborn, unoriginated, un- 
created and unformed.' Uddna VIII. 3. 
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the pedestal by which the back and the thighs in the seated posture have 
Icet all realism is an intolerable incongruity. The average man forgets that 
this is a religious ait— an art which was more concerned with form, an appre- 
ciation of the form that did not take into consideration the materialistic 
asfiect of the object created.^ ^ It would have cost little to extend the breadth 
of the pedestal but tire master thought and he was right in assuming that by 
this surrender to mundane realism he would be sacrificing his point of views 
of art and form. 

The KpsuTia holding Govardhana is a high relief ; and is a Hindu 
mythological scene. This image is a fragment, because lower portion with 
ankles are missing. It is 8' 3" in ht. The palm of the left hand still adheres 
to the rock, llie round head with heavy chalks is about 1' 4" in height 
from head to chin : and 11" in breadth. The nose is missing and eyes are 
damaged, but sufficient remains to show tliat they were shaired like lotus 
iwlals. The ntxk is short and thick and on the left shoulder arc found some 
unruly locks of hair curved almost on sillchoulec (kakapaksho) . The broad 
chest bears tin; wheel {sudarxaija-chakra) , the kaiisluhha-mat}i and tiger’s 
nails.’-- Two other images of child Kjishoa holding Mt. Govardhana, to 
shield his friends from the wrath of Indra are known to us. One was found 
amongst the ruins of ancient Mathura and the other was found by Rao- 
Baliadur K. N. Dikshit in the ruins of ancient Somapura Vihara at Paharpur. 
in Bengal. Certain differences in lire iconograjihic details are noticeable in these 
three. The Paharpur Kpsna has four hairds, two of which hold the rock, 
one of which, the left upiier hand uses merely a finger to indicate the super- 
human pi'owess of the hero of the (xrpular cult. In the Benares example we 
find the palm employed. In the Muttra example we find the same represent- 


21. TIk; same was the case in Byzantine Art where forms were significant, a 
tradition w^hidi mcdiricval Christian church art followed till the days of Giotto. 
“Giotto was a master but he was capable of sacrificing from drama to anecdote. 
In many respects Giotto w^ent higher than Gimabue but often he aimed lower. 
Compare his Virgin and Child in the Accademida with that of Cimabue ; in the 
same gallery, and you will see how low his humanism could bring him. The coarse 
heaviness of the forms of that woman and her baby is unthinkable in Cimabue ; for 
Cimabue had learnt from the Byzantines that the forms should be significant 
and not life-like.” (Clive Bell-Art. Phoenix Library edition, London, 1928, pp. 
145-147. Roger Fry however holds exactly opposite view Cf. his Vision and Design 
I^ndon, 1923, pp, 131-77. •For one coloured reproduction of the painting see Carlo 
Carra— Gio/fo, Ixmdon, 1924 pLs. CXVl, CXVII. These paintings were kept in 
the IJffizzi gallery before the war). The aesthetics of Indian as well as all A.siatic 
art differs from the European. In thc*se arts the forms played the main part and 
they npgrf not be life-like. This was the attitude of Indian art till 5th century 
because after that the road declines no mechanical copying, without a soul. Art 
was throttled in preference to Canon. 

22. This object is even now used by* credulous mothers of northern India to 
ward off evil spirits from their children. 
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alien. The finger is mentioned in the Pauranic texts. In that pose the posi- 
tion of the Benares artists becomes untenable. Tlie best explanation seems to 
be that the image belongs to the Gupta i^riod and the mediaeval iconographical 
details do not seem to have been so much developed in those days as wc 
had occasions to notice at Bhumra and four avatara reliefs found on the 
Rajghat Pillar of 157 G.E. in the reign of Buddhagupta which the writer 
found in tlie year 1941. The Gupta genius at Benares perceived, and rigiitly 
perceived too, that to uscj the finger in a specimen remarkable for its volume, 
and mass would not only be an incongruity but ludicrous, a plastic absurdity, 
lie was a worshipper of forms but unlike the craftsmen of later date he 
Jiad not learnt to sacrifice plastic uniformity and equilibrium to canonical 
needs. lie divined that to create an equilibrium a different treatment was 
necessary, and it is in this master stroke lies his gre^atness."* So remember' 
ing the mass overhead and Ixlow he used the palm and not a finger. It is 
the only stone sculpture, which can be? placed in the latter half of 5tli 
Century a.d. found within the confines of ancient Varnnsi (Benares). 

What strikers an observer most is tlie extreme grace and of (he 

sculpture. The body is in ixjuilibrium on a single leg. One fecis instinc- 
tively tliat the centre of gravity is adequately supix)rted. It is not the figure 
of a grown u]) man but a child. I'he muscles are therefore just so 
much in tension as is requir(.<l in maintaining the perfect poise and balana- 
in repose that the artist wanted to show. Throughout, it was his aim to 
preserve the simplicity of planes. This method of revirescntation is specially 
noticeable in the successful modelling of the torsal plane. In holding tbi* 
heavy mass’, over the head the strained musck?s have come out and these have 
been admirably carved in. ihcir different a.n<:l stweral minor planes, 'fhe solt 
fleshy belly including the navel has been delicately treated. Thiw, deft 
horizontal strokt^s were sufficient to delineate the contorted mass above the 
Hero we have in larger scale every muscle (which are not 

23. '’fhi.s' pof^siblo explanatioii was suggested by my friend Miss Alice Boner. 

34. Here we inay instinctively try to find the principle of contrasJted masses 
amongst simple planes. But the treatment here Is' totally different from the treat- 
ment we find in the figure of Illysscf; at Parthenon or Michael AngeK>5 ‘ Day ’ in 
the tomb of Giulano de Medici at Florence (Vernon Blake ffcla/iows Arl. 
London 1925, plates facing pp. 172 and 176.) Not only the material was ditferent 
but because the Indian artist belonged to a metaphysical and abstract school while 
the Greci^ tradition on Michael Angelo made him seek the concrete? and faithfulness 
tc nature by illusion. What is more both were the products of their age. Michael 
Angelo belonged to age when " A breath of martyrism had swept across the 
world since the fair days of Greexe. Self-mortificalion had been preached. The 
athletic god like joy of life was no longer the ideal” (Blake ~0p, cit, pp. 174-75). 
But these ideas had already btx?n prt’ached and were then being practised in India 
as mere traditions, when this unkiiown ..artist engaged to wrought this stone with 
his mallet and chisel. Long long a^;o, a prince who had renounced the luxury of 
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Standinw; [maor of Huddha (178Kj. 
taco willi ^.hallow chocks, sahKhfiti covering both the 
shoulders and incised lines indicating its folds. 
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portrayed according to the consistent oriental tradition^-'*) as if bursting forth 
with superhuman energy, yet the feeling of ease with which the mount is 
held is abundantly made clear.' A piece of cloth curled up like a r<H)e 
passes; just below the navel, and is found tied up in a knot, with one end 
flowing down over the left thigh. Tlie rock is represented sdiematically by 
rectangular pieces* in low relief.-''- 

“ The nimbus/’ says Coomaraswamy. “ might have originated in 
Persia or India.” “ The disc of the gold placed behind the lire altar may 
well be the origin of the later prabha-mmidala <>i !>i\as-ckakra f nimbus). 
Radiance is predicated of almi^t all the devas is indeed one of the root 
meanings of the word and most of them are connected with their origins with 
the Sun and Fire”.-* In another place we are told by the same authority : 
“ It is liard to belwjve that nimbus could have originated outside the classic 
ana of Sun worship The earliest examples of halo are found on 

the coins of Ileimaios and Maucs- Transformation of the idea of this 
divine radiance into stone played a distinguished role in the different schools 
of art in India. In the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara the halo was 
merely a circular disc behind the head which confirms CcH^maraswamy’s sug- 


ihc palace and had taught that it is ma by punishing the Ixxly - by ini>riificatjo.'i 

<»f the fksli (practiced by the Jaiiuis) that one? ceuld obtain emancipation from 

Ihc cycle of r('.-births the ultimate salvation of the .soul (nhvuua). Since 6tK) 
R c. Uiat int'ssagc had been reverberating in the Indian atmosphere, crossed all moun- 
tain and racial fixmtieis and had taken in its* fold people: lx*longing to dilfering 
ethnic, sfK'tal and philosophical elements, la India, it liad gathered strength, was 
d, declined, n>s<’. again to riwline. Hut under the enlighteiud despotism 
of the Guptas was to find a catholic sii]>pori, which was to be denied to it in the 
lentiirics that followed. Over and above all. new religious revival CR. D. 13anerji, 
The /tgc o\ the Iwpf^rial Gup/tn, Iknares'. pp. 102-129) brought in the new 

philosophy of the cull which taught men universal love, neither passionate 

uor violt'Ht, free from all ego ; a more, humane and tolerant ouLkx)k on life, freed 
from the grip of ever lasting fear of sin which would make jiossible a series of 
rebirths, a philosophy which taught to appreciate and to understand nature with 
their individual needs and shortcomings. How» then shall the rx-ulptors' language 
try to fit itself with tlie new mode of thought -’the placid cqiilibrium of sane 
balanced life.' A glance at the figure will convince usf that wc are in the presence, 
cf a new aesthetics in spite of the undoubted influence ol the plastic traditions of 
I lie age just gone by. The eclecticism of the Kushanaj.’. That this was the spirit 
IXTvading the whole Giiplif age is* clear from the lower portion of a female figure 
i'ound in Mathura, M. 9 of the Indian Muffciim. 

2.5. Sec Sumerian sculpture of Gudeas time, as w'ell as Chinese sculpture oi 
Wei Han pwncxl. 

26. The same is the case with 2911917, of Sarnath Museum in which wc 
-nci the Vajrd.satiff represented, 'rhe bonding is notewoTthy. 

27. A. K. Coornarasivamy History of Indian and Indonesum Arf, lx)ndon, 
1927, pp. 22, 41, and 57. Cf. also Sir Au/el Stein Zoroastrian divinities on Indo- 
Scythic Coins 7. A., vol. xvii, pp. 89-98. 

34 
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gestion Ttgarding its possible origin. In Mathura school we find cusped 
marks of varying shse, proportionate to the imagti introduced, indicating the 
rays. How the Scytliians succeeded in giving this new orientation to the 
nimbus is a question which still remains uncertain. In the Sassanian art 
which is later than the Indo-Scythic, the rays were represented by arrows 
arranged in a circle around the head. The artists of Mathura never in- 
dulged in utilising the intermediate space between the head and the edge of 
the lialo with various naturalistic motifs. This transition as has already 
been remarked serves a great deal in determining the transitional specimen 
between the Kushaua and the Gupta periods.-^ Thus in B(b) 1 of Sarnath 
Museum we find a mixture of old Kushana traditions and new plastic idioms. 
Simplification of the drapery and general design is the keynote of ilie whole 
piece. Yet the central tassel which had such elegance in Bala's image to- 
gether with the futile effort at creating a tliird dimensional effect by sketchy 
lines at the back, similar to the Borlhisatlva image of Bala and its delj<iscd 
copy (B. a. 2) with the plain lialo merely consisting of conventionalised 
cusjied marks, show undoubtedly that in spite of the fact that the crafts- 
man had succeeded in introducing many innovations admirably, he had not 
the nerves to tlirow off obsolete Kushaina practices to which he meaning- 
Icssly adhered b>. It shows that in the fourth century th<.> craftsmen oi 
Benares had yet to find their soul and were leaning heavily on tradition, 
which liad already become ancient. It was ^xx)n after this, prol>^ibly after 
Samudragupta s conquests that they carried further the process of simpli- 
fication of the Buddha image, which is not unique in Indian art but docs 
credit to their original ideas to extreme. Unfortunately no specimen of thi^ 
period has survived and we are suddenly thrown on B(b) 4-9 of Sarnath 
Museum. In the next paragraph VfO. projxxse to investigiite the question of 
Gupta halos more closely. 

B(b) 4 of Sarnath Museum has a large Gupta halo, which were found 
broken into sevml fragments and have been recently repaired. It as- 
sists of almost indistinguishable scallops at the border followed by circle of 
plain beads'-'^ (9 small to one spacer) on a slightly raised plane hollowed 
out at the centre. 'Hie next band consists of ornamented stalk"^^ with square 
rosettes at regular intervals, which is followed by foliage. B(b) 256 of 

28. The fragment of a rod sandstone halo with larger scallops than Bala image, 
probtibly indicates the dedication of another image other than the only one wc know. 

29. This motif continues throughout Gupta period. Many people call it bud 
and reel border, which is a mistake. For reels sec Indo-Iiactri!i issues' of Eukralide'^ 
and Helioclea ; for this cf. V. A. Smith, cat. of coins in Ind, Mus. vol. i, pt. II, Nos. 
5 & 7 pi. Ill, fig. 1 also (g) 25 of Sarnath Museum. 

30. The stalk is not found on any early halo but occurs on 22E. found in 
1914-.15 which was dedicated in the 'reign of Kumaragupta II. It first occurs 
on the umbrella of Bala image of 81 a.d. But rosettes are circular in this instance. 
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Sarnath Museum is probably the best fragmait as far as nimbus or halo is 
concerned. It belonged as the surviving fragments show to a fairly large 
sized image of the master, prc^ably bigger than B(b) 4. Its various deco- 
rative elements are almost the same as those of 38 E which belongs to late 
5th century, if not 6th, and has typical smile like B(b) 181 of Sarnath 
Museum and S. 34 of the Indian Museum Calcutta. The bead border liad 
9 beads to one spacer b(«d. But the representation of the foliage is delight- 
ful. lire style of carving is similar to Dfi) 123 of Sarnath Museum. It 
may also be compared v/ith D(g) 10, 12 and an unnumbered capital a.s sur- 
vival of this particular style. 38E”-‘ is an image of standing Buddha with a 
broad smile on his face. The smile we fji"st meet with in B(b) ISl of 
Sarnath Museum has broadened here and would be used ad-mufeawm in 
the following centuries. If however we consider B(b) 4-9, 63.E., 150. E., 
178. E., 110. E, 151 E., we find that they have all grave faces. These aie 
the larlicst attempts of rcirresenting the perfectly enlightened one. It is 
therefore deducibic that the smile was added at a later date when the icono- 
graphy of the Buddha image had made sufficient progress. The halo or 
nimbus of 38. E, has scallops at the border. A circle of beads within raised 
edges (11 small beads to one sparer) followed by foliage depicting Champaka 
flowers. The circle of beads arc again repeated this time consisting of 11 
small Ixads to one sixicer. This is an additional evidence that this image 
is closer in date to B(b) 181 in which also we find that the circle of bead 
and spacer repeated twice. 

Before however we go to consider image no. B(b) 181, we have to dis- 
cuss B(b) 9 belonging to the earlier part of 5th century A.D.; because it 
shows a new ty|X! of treating the back slab or tire halo. In this image the 
halo has been converted into a back slab ellipst^id in shape from which the 
main figure stands out in high relief. As decorations we have almost in- 
distinguishable scallops at the border, within slightly raised ed^’s circle of 
beads consisting of 13 beads to one .spacer.'*- This convcTsion a new factor 
ill Gupta art opened unlimited possibilities to the craftsmen and ultimately 
the halo lost almost all its original significana!. At first we have two dis- 
tinct types of back slabs from this conversion. One is ellipsoid as has 
already been noted and other is a rectangular piece with a circular top witli 
little or no deooratioas and is generally used witii a standing image of 
Buddha e.g. tlie imag^ d,edicated in G. E. (expired) 154 and 157 by AWiaya- 
mitra. The begitming of this type is S. 34 of Indian Museum Calcutta. 
The next stage of development is readied in B(b) 181 in which the. backslab 
is converted into a makeshift tlirone with a semi-circular halo above the 

31. The ‘ E ’ numberings are excavation numbers of the year 19.14-15, and 
imply that they were found to the east oS the Main Shrine at Sarnath. 

33. Compare with B(b) 6, 20, 22 and 149E. 
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throne. This motif became very favourite with the artists of later ages and 
ultimately the circular halo is comj^etdy lost in typical thrones of the 
baroque period. The halo or nimbus of B(b) 181 of Samath Museum con- 
tains at first insignificant scallops, thai a circle of beads (11 small beads to 
one spacer,) foliage with blue (?). and red lotuses then again the bead border 
repeated (11 beads to one sijacer). The throne is upto the height of the 
dioulders. Two crocodile {tmkara) lieads emerging from foliage surmount 
the ends of the horizontal bars which arc supported by rampant leographys 
{vyMakas) with long wavy tails.®* 

In another direlction the type of B(b) 181 was one of the everlasting 
contributions made by the Gupta school at Benares. This is the beginning 
of those brilliant series in Benares and in Eastern India which has come to 
be known as the ‘single incident images which partake the character of a 
bas-relief.’ “They am images of the Master, but at the same time, they 
represent particular incidents in the life of the Master. In the older schools 
we are familiar with such incidents in regular bas-reliefs, while tlwre are 
also images of tJie Buddha or of tlie various Bodhisattvas. So far as our 
knowledge goes no images have been discovered in India belonging to the 
earlier schools wliich reiuesents a particular incident in the life of Buddha. 
These images arc really a transformation of the bas-reliefs. In the Gandhara 
and Mathura Schools, there is a tendency to represimt Buddha as being 
larger in size comparatively, than otiicr human or divine beings. This ten- 
dency is also noticeable in some bas-reliefs of the Baiares School. In the 
latter, this particular tendency, transforms the Main figure into an image 
and makes the specimen loose the general characteristics of a bas relief. The 
adjuncts necessary to represent a particular incident of the master’s life are 
then depicted either on the pedestal or on the backslab of the images. Tlic 
introduction of this new class of images is therefore, one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Gupta sculpture.’’®* ITiis transfonnation became a pei- 
manent feature of later arts. The larger size of the Buddha image referred 
to by late Mr. R. D. Banerji is an interesting Asiatic custom and is tracea- 
ble to Iran, Assyria, Babylon and Sumer. In every cwie of these countries 
the divine kings were given disproportirmate size to defeated foes and sub- 
jects. Any Iranian reliefs such as we find at Naksh-i-Iustam, Nak.shi-i- 
Rajab, etc. may be consulted. The statues and reliefs found by Layard in 
Ashur will also bear me out We may also refer to iue lime stone slabs of 
Ur-Nina of the Lagashite period, or the famous stele of Naram-Sin, in which 
divine kings are of larger proportirms.®* The question of origin, develop- 

3.3. A. R., A. S. 1. 1903r04, p. 216. This makata and vyalaka throne also be- 
came very popular with later artists and enable us to determine the source of ins- 
piration of the same type of throne in the art of Java. 

34. R. D. Banerji-rAc Easlerh Indian School oj Mediaeval Sculpture, 
pp. 14-16. 
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meat, migration and survival of this interesting custom require to be dealt 
with in a separate menKur and does not lie within our preset compass. 
Before we conclude our discussions about early Gupta sculpture one im- 
portant point requires to be determined, it is the character and content of 
B(b) 181. 

Scholars have vied with one another in lieaping encomiums on it. Only 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has stood aloof from it. He thought that it was 
less vigorous."® It is a weak piece, not a product of the Gupta genius at the 
best, 'fbe amcern for the detailed treatnumt, an inclination towards real 
naturalism over decoration of the halo and realism of its motifs, by which 
I do not mean that the design is overbalanced indicate that the artist in spite 
of the form had lost in facile expression and was conscious of it. They prove 
at the worst tliat the height had been reached and the declining slope had 
begun."' Hencefortli there is a slow, long degradation with its routine like 
reixftitlons of dull designs (for example, images and architectural fragments 
of the 7th to 12th centuries of tire Christian era), with its occasional re- 
action simulating revival. Coomarasw'amy’s fine ijerceptioo made him appre- 
ciate in spite of the magic of form, in spite of the spiritualised and super- 
liuman conception of Buddha— the signs of weakness in it. Let us read 
tliat in this piece tlie ominous signs of decay ha.s made its appearance. It 
is not a decadent piece but it ushers in the dusk as it did with Giotto in 
mediaeval Italian art-** 

In conclusion wc might be txtrmitted to notice one pleasing fact about 
Samath sculptures just when all free expressiem in art was throttled by 
canon, factor which has not so far been noticed in any other school in 
India. A consideration of the Buddha images of Samath lead to the in- 
evitable exclusion that the tyix>logy of heads and faces differ indicating a 
freedom enjoyed by the artists. It would be remembered that the figure 
of Buddha was conspicuous by its absence in early Indian art. It first 
occurs on the Scythian coins of North-West.®** I'he Bala image is that of a 
Bodhisattva proving a disinclination to regard them as the image of the 
master. It is in the Mankuwar image (?), that we first meet with the term 
Buddha. It would therefore be not illogical to ass-ume that the full fledged 
Buddha image came to be dedicated in the Gupta period only. The Katra. 

Wooley — The D^eloj^ent of Sumerian Art. London. 1935. Pis. 49 (a), 
54(a) and 56. 

36. Gx>tnaraswamy — History of Indian and Indonesian Art., London, 1927, 
p. 74. 

37. Vernon Blake — <Retation in Art, London, 1915, p. 168, * An intense pre-occu- 
palioo about detail acoHi^ianied by a loss of power in commanding and ordering 
it are the signs of impending, if not actual decadence.’ 

38. ‘ And the s{nrit of that age, as es’ery cxtoision lecturer knows moved to- 
wards truth and naturalism for naturalism land verisimilitude ; in the history of art 
it is known as early decadence.’ Clive Bell — Art, pi 143. 

39. A. K. Coomaraswamy— op. cit., p. 59. 
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Maholi and other images of the Kusha^ period may be taken to be that of 
Gautama the Bodhisattva. Coomaraswamy has pointed out that the jMa- 
baddhmguli is first found in the Mankuwar image.'*" In Benares a definite 
Buddha type was evolved by the late 5th century after experiments. But 
the faces of these images are not stereotyped. It became so later, but in Uie 
classic Gupta times they show a rare variety. In my studies in the Samath 
Museum, I found five types of faces ; — 

A. B(b) 2, 4, 9 and 63 E — long face with powerful jaws. 

B. B(b) 10. 21 and 150E.-Oval face. 

C. 178 E. Long face with shallow cheeks, triangular upper lips, tan- 
gential eye-brows (common in all) and slightly pointed chin. 

D. B(b) 5. 

E. B(b) 181, B^b) 8- a round face with heavy cheeks. 

The images of Bodliisattvas and Buddhas show that Samath was a 
stronghold of HinaySna school till 5th centuiy of the Christian era. It is 
in this century that the first intruding element makes its apixarance. Tire 
sagacity of the emperor Asoka had warned the church of the consequences 
of schism. In spite of that soon after his death different schools appeared 
and defaced his monuments by getting their names inscribed on them. Now 
Mahayana images apix'ar at Sarnatli, this is B(d) 1 ; the figure of Bodhi- 
sattva-Padmapapi dedicated by Vhhayapati Suyattra. Mahayana school be- 
came strong after the YQe-Chih invasion. But so long its later develiji>ment 
does not seem to have made itself felt at the holy Mrgadava. For little 
beauty, and simplicity of design it really happens to be a rare pieo?. It 
lacks the embellishments in which the later artists revelled. The main figure 
stands on a lotus springing from its foliage, which is found in tlie images 
dedicated in the reigns of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta. It wears only 
a neddace. otherwise the body is devoid of any ornaments, and compares 
favourably with the latei image of Siddhaikavira . llic coiled hair on tire 
head is reminiscent of the Ekamukhalinga from Khoh in Nagod State, thouglr 
it lacks some of its finesse. Few locks of unmly hair have been allowed on 
either neck like that of ICristja holding Govardhana and the Bodhisattva 
image S. 37 of the Indian Museum. The upper garment is shown below 
the navel and right palm of the god and is tied in a loop while the ends are 
shown hanging down cm the proper right side of the. image in a series of 
superimposed fishtails. While the other end is between the legs and is shown 
in the same style as the hems of the sahghali of the standing images of 
Buddha. There is a slight smile hovering between the lips. It wears ear- 
rings and jewelled girdle and a long chain. The Gupta genius was able to 
impart a youthful freshness and a serenity which is seldom met with in 
later images.'** 

40. Codmarasswamy— /Wd, p. 74. 

41. Sahni — Catalogue, id. xiii ; and B. Majumdar Guide to Samath, pi. B. 



routes between ARYAVARTA and DAKSHINAPATHA 


By 

Mr. S. R. SHENDE, 

Brihan-Malianishtriya Karyalaya, SangJi, (Bombay). 

In tilt' prt'hisloric days Aiyavarta was the name of the Northern and 
Dakdiinapatha of the southern Bharatakhanda. These were the natural divi- 
sions due to dilficulty in crossing Vindhya mountain and th.e Narmada river 
and ihi* hilly and jungle tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. Crossing of these 
was made further difllcult by tlie crucifies of barbarous tribes residing there. 
Routes to go from one side to the other were very few and it is interesting to 
find them out from old records. Below arc given as many I am able to trace. 
Theni are three sets oi the 29 records given below. In the first set, the routes 
are stated directly as in Nos. 7, 10, 11„ 13 to 21 and 24, 25 and 29. In the 
second set the routes can be traced out indirectly but probably indications 
are there such as in Nos. 1 to 6., 8, 9, 12, 22, 23. The persons in the third 
set have crossed Vindhya but the routes are not given as in the cases of 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28. 


N4), 

1 

Route 

! 

WiUre recorded. 

" i 

Who used, 

\ 

Date. 

5 

1 

I 

1 

! From 

Sind 

to 

Sc»para. 

1 . Carmichael Lec- 
tures (1918) of Dr. 
D. K. Bhandarkar, 
pp. 23 and 24 and 
Baiidhayana Dharma 
.Sutra. ’ Chaukhamba 
Ed. of 1934. 

1. Northerners t(X)k 
to sea voyages and 
reached Kachha. Sau- 
1 ashf ra. Bharu- Kacha 
and S4>para. 

(?) 

2 

Tapi 

Valley 

2. Vol. IX, Part J, 
Bom. Gaz. (1901 Ed.) 
and Motala Brahniaiia 
katha and personal in- 
vestigations. 

2. Kanva Brahmans 
of Khandesh went to 
jambusar and Mola, 
whose descendants as 
1 take them to be are 
the present Motala 
Kapil and Jambu 
Brahmans of Surat 
and Broach districts. 

(?) 



3. Personal investi- 
gations. 

• 

3. Jambiis ha\e 
gone back to Khan- 
desh and C. P. and 
Ahmednagar by this 
very route. 
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Serial 

No, 

1 


3 


3 or i 


4 


5 or Via 
No. 3 



Bhanikachha 

to 

Aparanla 
(this joins 
thi*. lonrth) 
and 

\dre \'orsa. 


Nasik 
Nandiirbar 
.S^)nKad 
Gujarat . 
Do. 


Mahisha- 
rnati to 
IJjjain. 

Do. 



4. lYrrional investi- 4. Leva G’njars and 

j»aiions. Leva Knnabis went 

lo Khandesh and 
Buldhana Districts 
from Gujarat h. 

5. CoppcT plale of j 5. Emigration m 

1113 of Kontapiir and j Gurjara and Karhada 
personal inveslign- i Brahmans from Kar- 
Lioiis. j hataka to Lata and 

j back lo Kokan. 

I 

i 

6. Bhaiga\'a Brah- 1 (>. Bhargava Brah- 

ma nano Itihas (in j mans went to Bliarii- 
Gnjarati) by Miinshi, j kachha from Rajapur. 
pp. 76-79. I 

7. SarkarV Shivaji j 7. Shi\ aji had visit - 

and his times, 3rd Ed. i cd Sural twice by 
(1929) pp. 91-97 and; this route in 1661 and 
174. 1670. 

8. Madras Census 8. Saiiraslitra F^rah- 
Report of 1931 and L. mans of Madura seem 
S. I.. Vol, IX. Pari II. to have gone there by 
pp. 4 17-48 and an ar- this route. 

tide by Kaka Kalel- 
kar in Maharashtra 
Sahitya Patrika, Vol. 

8. pp. 663. 

9. I hole Ip.sci iption, 9. Pulkeslii II, ron- 

V. 22. quers Lata Desha. 

10. Travels of Yuan 10. Yuan Chawang 

Cha\vang by Watteis, goes to I3haru Kachha 
Vol. II, p. 241. from Ajanta. 

11. Peshwa Daftar, 11. Chimnaji Appa 

Vol. 30. p. 295. goes to Gujarat. 

12. /Vihole Inscrip- 12. Ihilkeshi con- 

lions. V(»rsc 22. quers Malva and Gu- 

jarath. 

13. (a) SutU Nipa- 13. Pupils of Pavari 
ta, V. 1010-11-12. (b) go to IJjjain. 

Dr. D. K. Fihandar- * 

kar rs Carmichael Lef> 
tures, p. 21. 

14. History of Mo- 14. Malva and 

hamadan Powers, by Khandesh. 

Ferishta, Vol, 1. p. 307 

(1829 Ed.). 

15. Peshwa Daftar, 15. Bajirao I goes 

V. 30, pp. 268 9. ‘ to Malva. 


C 500 
years 
ago 


(?) 


(?) 


(?) 


6th 

century. 


6th 

century. 


1729 Dec. 


6th 

century. 


5th 

century 
B. C. 


1294 A.D. 


1724. 
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Serial 

Route 

Where recorded. 

Who uaed. 

Date, 

No. 





1 

2 

3 

•1 

5 



16. Peshwa Daftar, 

16. Chimanaji Appa 




V. 30, pp. 283-4-5. 

g(K\s to Bundi and 
back. 

1728-29 



17. Do. No. 30. 

17. Chimnaii Appa 




p. 311. 

returns fron) Bundel- 
kliund. 

1733. 



18. 1X>. V, 27, p. 

18. Raghunailirao 




70. 

goes to Ujjain. 

1733. 



19. Peshwa Diary, 

19. Raghoba re 




VII. Madhavrao I. 
Vol. TI, by I-ad and 
Joshi (1911 A.D.) p. 

turns to Khargona 
from Ujjain. 

1767. 



419. 



6 

Hande U> 

20. Peshwa Daftar, 

20. Haiirao I. re- 

1719. 


Bhopal. 

Vol. 30, pp. 262-3. 

turns from Blielj-a to 
Ilande. 




21. Peshwa Diary, 
Vil, Madliavrao I, 

21. Raghoba Dada 
goes to Bhopal. 

1766. 



Vol. II, by Vad and 
.loshi (15)11 Ed.) p. 





109. 



(> or Via 


22. Ihole inserjp- 

22. Pulke.-Jii II, goes 

6th 

5 


lions V. 23 & 24 and 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VII, 
p. 29(). 

to defeat Ilarsha. 

coniury. 



2.3. 'Fravels of Ibn 

23. Batuta comes 

13th 



Batiila by Lee, p 162. 

i 

down to Daulalabad. 

century. 

7 

Via 

24. f\'sliwa Daftar, j 

2-1. Chimnaji Appa 

1732. 


Sohagpur 

V. 30, p. 308. 

gws to Bundelkhand. 



and 




Nars^ngpur. 


25. Bajirao I, goes 


8 

Chanda, 

25. Peshwa Daftar, 

1729. 


NaKiiur. 

V. 30, p. 288, and 

to Mahoba via Chan- 



Mandla. 

Pcsliwa Diar>% part 

da and Mandla, and 




II, by Vad & Paras- 

vivsits Chhatrasal and 




nis (1906 Ed.) pp. 
229-3f). 

his son. 


Either 


2f3. Valmiki Rama- 1 

26. Ram reaches 

(?) 

5. 6, 7 


yana. ; 

Dandakaranya. 

or 8 


! 

27. Early history of 

27. Agastya crosses 

(?) 



tfie Deccan by Bhan- 

Viridhya and stays at 



darkar anl Valmiki 
Kama yana. 

Panchavati. 




28. Sulla Nipala V, 

28. Bavari reaches 

6th 



976-7. 

Ashmaka from Kosala. 

century. 





B. C 

9 

Bihar to 

29. Travels of Uyan 

28. Uyan Chawang 

6th 


Orissa. 

Chawang, by Watters. 

goes to Puri from 

century. 



Vol. II, pp. 194 and 

I'amluka. (Midna- 



197. 198. j 

pur). 
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List of those whose routes can possibly be traced (1) A Jain 
Shrutakcvalin went to Shravana Belgola from Kosala in 3rd 
century B-C. (2) Routes of several Buddhists who came to Maharashtra. 
(3) Routes of expeditions of the. Lieutenants of Delhi Court from 13th to 
16th centuru5S and travels of foreigners. 

It is necessary to give serially explanatory notes to the Column No. 4 
“ who used ”. They are : — 

(1) Baudhayana in his Dhamia Sutra (1 : 2 : 4) says that the Nor- 
therners i.e. the people of Aryavarta take to sea voyages which according to 
him is irreligious. And if the quotation of Bhallavin according to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is 1 : 2 : 12 : 14 (Chau Khamba scries) it is a half truth to say 
that “Another route by which the Aryans strem to have gone to South India 
was by sea. They apixrar to have sailed from the Indus to Kachha, Kathe- 
wad, Bhani Kachha, Sopara I add here a passage to supjrort the learned 
Dr. from footnote 2 to Page 1 of Vol. No. IX Part I “Gujarat Popula- 
tion ’’ of the District Gazetteers rrf the Bombay Prosidcitcy. It runs as 
follows. 

“ Tire explanation to the early Brahmans in Gujarat from Upper India 
is that they are descendartts of th<.>se who entered (.lujarat cither by sea or 
by land from Sind." 

Buddhists Jatakas. 339 Baveru Jataka and Sussondi Jataka No. 3(i0 - 
tell us that they have sailed from Bharu Kachha. “ Linguistically Kachhi 
is not an intermediate language -between Sindhi and Gujrathi. It is a form 
of Sindhi with a varying mixture of Gujrathi”. (Page 176, Vol. I, R. 1, 
of L. S. I.). 

(2) Explanatory notes about these classes will bi‘. lound on pp. 10 
and 12 of the Vol. IX part 1 (Bombay Gaz.). These three classes belong to 
Kanva Shakha of Yajurvetia while in the whole of Gujarath if my information 
is correct, no follower of Kanva Shaka is found at all. That the story given 
in the footnote of page 12, tracing the original home of the forefathers of 
the Motala Brahmans at Kolhapur, may not be correct. Kolhapur cannot 
be the abode of Kanvashakha Brahmans whose headquarters are Khandesh 
Districts adjoining Surat and Bhadoch and therefore, I take that the Kanva- 
shakha Brahmans miglit have migrated to Surat and Bhadoch to perform 
sacrifices. The Kanva Shakha Brahmans can be traced at Jambusar as far 
back as 7th century a.d. according to a copix;r plate (J. R. A. S. of Great 
Britain and Ireland N. S. Page 247, Vol. I). Mr. Bhimbhai Kriparam, com- 
piler of the aforesaid Gazetteer volumes thus describes the Motala Brahmans 
“ In addition to their appearance which is more Deccani than Gujarati, four 
points support the tradition that the Motala Brahmans came from the 
Deccan. At the time of the marriage and (or four days after the bride 
keeps her head uncovered and fastens tlie end of her robe from left to right. 
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111 all these points except the first the practice of the Motala, Jambu, and 
Kapil Brahmans is the same and agrees with the practice of the Deccan 
Brahmans. The Motala Brahmins are intelligent, active and hardworking. 
The priestly class have a name for learning superior to that of tlie most 
other sub-divisions of Gujarath Brahmans (pp. 12 and 13). The inter- 
marriages between Jamboos and Motalas took place a century ago (Foot- 
note 3 page 12).’’ 

In the book named “Motala Brahman Katha” (p. 2 to p. 4 chapters II 
and III) the aforesaid statements arc corroborated. A Motala friend of 
mine very lately wrote mo expressing thesis very views current amongst his 
caste. 

(3) My investigations have shown that the Jamtxx) Brahmans who 
have migrated about three centuries ago to Indore State and Chanda and 
Nagpur Districts of C. P. and Ahmednagar District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency have aimpletely merged into Maharashtra Brahmin fold, and they are 
being classed as Maharashtrians. These Jamboos can go to Khandesh only 
by 'I'api Valley route. 

(.4) Leva Gujars and Leva Kunbies arc residents of Khandesh and 
Buidhana Districts and have completely merged into a Maharashtra Caste 
so much so that 95% of them are adherents of Bhagwat sect of Pundliarijur. 
Tliey have, I am told, gone there live or six centuries ago. Their way to 
Khandesh is but by Tapi Valley. 

(5) A few families of Maharashtriya Karhada Brahmins have com- 
pletely been absorbed by the Motalas and an interesting story of their ab- 
sorption is narrated in Schedule “Z” and "T’’ (pp. 44 and 73 of Motala 
Brahman Katha). 

The families of the surnames ol Gurjais of Kaiiiada Brahmins of Maha- 
rashtra have come back to Konkan from Gujarat before the Saka 1113. 
(History of Athale family, p. 9). They are described as 

in a copper plate from Rajapur of the Ratnagiri District. 
Similarly Pomburlekar Joshi another Karhada Brahman family is said to 
have come from Gujarat (Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal Quarterly- 
Shivacharitra, Vol. IV, pp. 3 and 8). These and other families of Karhatak 
who received donations from Gurjar Kings must have gone to and come back 
from Gujarat via. Kolaba and Tirana Districts which are short-cuts to both 
the provinces (Gupte’s ‘‘’Karhad ’’). 

(6) The story of the migration to Gujarat from Rajapur of the Diksliit 
families of Broach is narrated on pp. 76 to 79 of the “ Bhargava Brahmanno 
Itihas”. Way to Broach of these Dikshits can only be through Konkan 
Districts. 

(7) Shivaji visited Surat first in 1664 via Nanaghat, Mahuli. Jawhar, 
Ganadevi (r). 93 to 97) and on second* occasion raided it in 1670 via. Kalyan 
(p. 174). 
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(8) Saurashtra Brahmans are weavers from Saurashtra as the name 
itself indicates. Madras Census report writer (1931, p. 292) says that the 
language of the people is a Gujarathi dialect and that they have come by 
C. P. Belgaum and Dharvvar Districts of Btimbay Presidency which seems 
to be doubtful. Srj. Ivaka Kalckar who vidted Madura and came across 
with these people and language remarked in an article in “Maharashtra 
Sahitya Patrika, Vol. VllI, p. 663 IT.” is, as a “ Brother of Marathi 
He does not see any connection of it with Gujarat as regards language, 
custom, mode of living etc. lie further adds that along with Telegu, Tamil 
and Kannada words it contained, many Marathi and Konkani words, phrases 
and idioms are also found therein. The linguistic investigations made by me 
go to concur with the veteran learned Kakasaheb. That is the reason why I 
think that these Saurashtra ireople must have gone to Madura via, 1-ata, 
Konkan, Vanavasi, Coimbatore having received royal patronage at Madura 
since long. 

(9) Pulkeshi II subjugated the kingdom of Lata (V. 22) where he 
might have either go-oe via. Konkan after having conquered Puri (V. 21) 
by the route No. 3 or if tire amquest was an indei>endi;nt one his route migiil 
liave No. 4. 

(10) Yuan Chawang went to Bharukachha fmm Ajanta after crossing 
Narmada (p. 241, Travels of Y. C. by Watters). 

(11) Chimnaji Appa Peshwa left Khara Nala on 14-42-1729, crosst-d 
Tapi and proceeded to Ankaleshwar, crossed Narmada and reached Brofich 
on 24-12-1729. 

(12) Though Lata, Maiva and Gurjars described to 

liavc been conquered in one verse 22. geographically the expeditions must have 
been two ; the first ff)r Lata and the second for Maiva and Gurjar and there- 
fore tw<r differtMit routes should be assigned to these. No. 3 for I.ata 
and No. 4 or 5 for Maiva and Gurjar. Rajputana was in those day's in the 
possession of Gurjars and hena; their name to it (p. 415 of 

/. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XXI). 

(13) lAipils of Bavari left Pratishtana and went upto Mahismati and 
reached Ujjain. 

(14) Ramdtf) King of Devagiri writes to Alln- 'd-din Khilji (1294) 
in a letter : - 

“ Supposing that you should be able to retreat from hence undisturbed, 
are not the princes of Maiva, Ktiandesh and Gondavana in your route. . . . ? 

Can you hotxr they will permit you to escaix: unmolested? ’’ (about 

1290 A.D. ). 

- Page 307 of the History of the rise of the Mohamedan Power, 1829 Ed. 
by Ferishta Vol. 1. Here tlie route of AUa-ud-din is shown via b? 

Khandesh and back. 
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(15) Bajirao I went to Malwa via Rajapura, Maheshwar, Mandavgad, 
Nalse and Khargon in April and May of 1724. 

(16) Chimnaji Appa leaves Rajapura on 23-‘ll-1728 via Nalchha and 
lljjain goes to Bundi by February 1729, and returns via. Bundelkhand, Dahod 
on 1-4-1728 Jatnbhol Bore Gajarati Rajapura to Sendhava on 16-4-1729. 

(17) Chimnaji Appa while returning from Bundelkhand via. Malwa 
Ghat (9-5-1733) halted on his way back at Navi Sarai, Fazilpur, Zirpa and 
reached Makadai on 13-5-1733. 

(18) Raghoba Dada left Sendhava (1753) and visiting Khargon and 
Indore n!acln;d Ujjain. 

(19) Raghoba Dada returned from North Indian Expedition of 1766- 
67 via Devas (1-5-67 Ujjain), Dharampuri to Khargon on 5-6-1767. 

(20) Bajirao I, on his way back from Sarai of Moghala U4-4-1719) 
halted at Nanakfiur, Sarai S:itarana. Bhelsa, Shihorc, Ichhawar, Mande and 
Ratanpur and reached on 7-5-1719 to Bahranpur. 

(21) I^ighunalh Hao left Raver on 5-2-1766 and after halting at Bah- 
ranpur, Makdai. Ilarde, llande and Nemavar reached Bhopal on 6-3-1766. 

(22) Pulkesht 11 defeated Harsha (V. 22) after crossing Vindhya and 
Narmada but the route not having betai mentioned 1 assign eithei No. 5 or 6. 

(23) The same is the case with Ibn Batuta who loft Delhi and reached 
Dauiatabad but the intermediate places mentioned on p. 162 are not trareable 
to me and therefore it may be that he might have crossed the mountain by 
either rdute No. 5 or 6. 

(24) Chimnaji Appa left Khandva on 30-11-1732 reached Shivani 
(Malva) and from where he went to Sohagpur to cross Narmada and reached 
Narsingijur and thence ijroceoded to Bundelkhand in the beginning of Janu- 
ary. 1733. 

(25) Bajirao I reached Washim on 28-12-1728 and prrx:eeded to Ma- 
hur, Girad (Chanda), Makade Dhokade (Nagpur) Mandalc and entered 
Bundelkhand and reached Mahoba on 13-3-1729. 

(26-27-28) Ram and Agastya of Valmiki Ramayan came down to I>dnda- 
kai anya and Bavari a Buddhist Bhikshu came to Ashmaka from Kosala which 
they could only do by crossing Vindhya and not otherwise but there is no 
mention of their route and therefore it could be said that they have crossed 
Vindhya by either of tlw 5th, 6lh, 7th or 8th route. 

(29) Yuan Chwang after reaching Singbhuma in Bihar went south- 
ward to Tamluka in Midnapur District and visited Chilka Lake near Katak 
and Rajmahcndri in Orissa. 

To sum up the subject I have to point out that the route No. 1 i.e., 
voyages in the western sea were common till at least Sixth century lH?fore the 
Saka Era. Regarding route No. 4 and 3 1 liave to say that till sixth century 
of the Saka Era people from Sind ancTMalva used to come to Anarta and Lata 
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and Aparanta. Routes Ho. 5 and 6 were of frequent use to cross Vindhya, 
Nos. 7 and 8 were used rarely and No. 9 was not only used by Yuan Chwang 
but I may say that the colonisation of Utkala might have taken place by this 
route. 

Another interesting feature is that most of the railway lines are cons- 
tructed by these old routes. The Tapi Valley line of runs by No. 

2. Bombay-xAhmedabad line of the same Railway goes by No. 3 and on- 
wards. The Malva branch i.e., Khandwa to Ratlam Section passes by our 
route No. 5. 

Khandwa to Bhopal line of G. L R Ry. is oux route No. 6 and Nagpur 
Itarsi branch is our route No. 8. 

Midnapur to Kharagpur and further upto Puri are branches of B. N. 
Ry. which is our route No. 9. 



BRAHMANISM AND JAINISM 

By 

Dr. PHANI BHUSAN ROY, m.\., ph.d. 

Jainism and Buddhism are the two great Paunrseya religions of India ; 
and by common consent it is held that Jainism was the earlier of the two. It 
will not be improper then to look uixm Jainism as the tyi^ical Paurui?eya 
religion of India. If so regarded. Jainism offers naturally a strong contrast 
to Brahmanism which is traditionally regarded as Apauruseya religion par 
excellence. We may tentatively define a Pauru^cya religion as one which 
grows round a central Figure who both intuits and preaches the truth whereas 
an Apauruiseya religion has not this Central Figure. A Pauru§eya religion 
is therefore historical in its origin and growth while an Apauni§cya religion 
is Sanatana or timeless. But the question is : Can any religion be called a 
l^aumi§eya religion? 

(A) MahavTra, the Jina, after attaining to Kcvalajnana, preached the 
holy message to all and Sundry. If, instead of preaching the path of Kaiva- 
lya, he pointed out to his hearers the primrose path of dalliance, he a)uld 
have still gathered roiind him a band of followers (like any successful robber- 
chief, Angulimala for example) but he could never have commanded the 
deep esteem and veneration of pious and earnest men and women. This fact 
establishes an indisputable truth. Some men may be bad and immoral but 
most mm are not, so the vogue of a robber-chief can never be equal (never in 
quality and also not in quantity) to that of a religious teacher. That is, the 
appeal of religion and morality evokes a strong and lasting rcsixinse in the 
hearts of men and women which effect can never be produced by an appeal 
to the baser side of human nature. But what prevents a religious preacher 
from pointing out the primrose path of dalliance ? Truth and its realisation. 
Only because Truth has captured his soul that a Truth-realiser cannot but 
deliver the message of Tinth (as the sun cannot but g;ive light and heat) ; 
and until and unless this message of Truth is delivered, nobody can evoke 
an undying and widespread enthusiasm among earnest men and women, 
Truth operates then in a creative or dynamic way. Firstly, Truth, by re- 
vealing itself to the soul of the Fortunate one (MahavTra, for example) 
moulds him as its vehicle or standard-bearer and then using him as an ins- 
trument broadcasts itself all the world over. This fact also establislies an 
indisputable truth. Truth creates a super-man, not a super-man Truth, that 
is to say, Truth is higher than, nobler, than, greater than its standard-bearer 
or realiser. 
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(B) The process of Truth*realisation has been lucidly explained in 
Buddhism (Saip. Nikaya Vol. II, p. 25). But I shall cite here a more his- 
torical example : Newton, the mathematician, was once sitting under an 
apple-tree when a ripe apple fell to the ground. In a flash of lightning Truth 
i.e. the Universal I.^w of Gravitation revealed itself to the consciousness of 
Newton. Nobody would suggest that the Universal Law of Gravitation began 
to operate the moment. It was intuited by Newton (in that case Baby New- 
ton could never have dropped from his rnother^’s womb). Madhucchanda 

sings : Agnirn Tide (Rv. I. I. L) and at once the Fire-god (Agni) 

breathes into being ! This account will be very absurd, for the truth is very 
emphatically the other way about. The correct interpretation is : Fire-god 
was, is and will be for ever ; only because fie. in His benignity, has revealed 
Himself to the consciousness of Madhucchanda that Madhucchanda has been 
able to sing forth in such full-throated ease. TIjc word Madliucchanda (so 
far as R. K. Singing i.e. inspired singing is concerned) should not be put in 
casus Rectus (Nominative case) but in casus Ablalivus (Instrumental case) 
for Madhucchanda does not and cannot possess Karttrtva (agency), he i)Os- 
scsses merely Karanala (instrumentality). Therefore the Vedic seers called 
Vedic Religion, Vedic Religion, but never Vasi?tha religion or ICajiva reli 
gion or Blraradvaja religion (so on and so on), for they knew, in their infinite 
wisdom, that Truth is greater than its standard-bearer, Truth is greater than 
its fortunate rcaliser. 

(C) The R.K. -songs have been sung by a number of inspired singers 
and no one among them has arrogated to himst^lf the position of supremacy 
over others. If Vasi^lha l<joked uix>n hims(*lf as Truth’s sole realiscr and 
looked down upon Grtsarnada. Bharadvaja etc. as so many pelti-foggers than 
he would have commitU d a blunder that was committed by the founders of 
Pauru^eya religions. Instead of religious toleration and concord we would 
have then religious tyranny and discord in Vedic limes. Moreover the whole 
thing would have rested up^m a grievous untruth : the exaltation of the Truth 
reaiiser far abewe Tiuih or eqtiation with it (Yd marn passati so dhammam 
passati). A Buddhist might say : Dhammam Saraijarp gacchami but what 
sense is there in his saying : Buddham saraoain gacchami ? The opponent 
may argue : Jainism etc. are ascetic religions and therefore they should not 
be confounded with Vedic Karmakanda. Our reply would be : Yajnavalkya 
(Br. Ara. Upa.) is as much a Vedic seer as Grtsarnada or Vasi?tha is. Only 
a head-strong man would opine that the Upani^ads are more Vedic than the 
Saiphitias, which fact propounds a noble truth : the wind bloweth where it 
listeth and truth reveals itself in many ways, not ordinarily known to man. 

(D) The opponent may still argue that Jainism etc. are not merely so 
many systems of philosophy but they are so many ways of life (Marga) and 
as such they should be separately named as the streets are named in a city. 
We shall request our opponent to i^eruse carefully the Introduction to Jaina 
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Sutras (S. B. E.), by Jacobi, where the great Savant has proved up to the 
hilt the fact of Jain-Buddhist indebtedness to Brahmanism in the matter of 
ascetic practices and regulations. Neither the Buddha nor Mahavira was a 
Padavit (Path-finder) in a startlingly original sense of the term. So the 
Maggadesakattva of Mahavira need not be taken into account in naming the 
religion after him. It clearly follows then that no religion should be called a 
pauru§cya religion simply because of the fact tiiat it stupefies truth for whose 
sake religions are preached and practised. Secondly, a pauruseya religion al- 
ways and invariably gives an unholy encouragement to separatist and faction- 
al tendencies which create lamentable discord and strife among men, profess- 
ing different religions. 

We shall now attack the problem from a different standi)oint. All the 
pauruscya religions arc proselytizing cults, i.e., the Pauruseya religions make 
great use of upaya-kausalya or religious propaganda. The Vedic religion is 
singularly free from this proselytizing zeal. Why ? For the sake of religions 
earnestness and steadfastness (adhifcara). A Yajamana docs not go to a 
meeting to hear a sermon from some great religious teacher ; lie, in a mood 
of dcc{> veneration, goc^s to the uncreated Veda for getting his religious ins- 
piration (J^bdj-bhavana). Now, take for example tlie holy injunction : Dar- 
&ipun.)amusabhyaTn svargafcamo yajeta. This lioly injunction occurs in the 
^iitapatha Brahmana which is not after all a juvenile text meant for children 
which fact compels the YYijamana to de%"ote a considerable time to Vedic 
studies (Brahniacarya). So the Vedic religion did always remain a 'vathi- 
nayana and never deteriorated into Sahajayuna. Now, dilly-dallying and 
sliilly-shallying in matters religious begets a corresixinding habit of dilly-dally- 
ing and shilly-shallying in life. In my humble opinion, our national decline 
is mainly due to these personal cults which breeding a sort of latitudinarianism 
in religion have slackened our grip on life. We fear to tread the uphill path 
in any department of life, always hankering after soft jobs and cushioned 
chairs. “ Religion Made Easy has made us take life also much too easy. 

For the sake of truth than which nothing is higher, for the sake of reli- 
gious concf>rd than which nothing is more noble and for the sake of accept- 
ing life as a struggle than which nothing is more courageous, tire Paumseya 
religions should be renamed ; and the new nomen that I propose for Jainism 
is Vedic-Religion, i.e., the religion of Veda (truth) as revealed to the consci- 
ousness of Mahaviia, the Jina. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 


By 

Dr. BENOY SARKAR, M.A., dr.h.c. 

Economic India Tomorrow 

A Plm jor Economic Revolution in PoslAVar India has been issued by 
some industrialists of Bombay (January. 1944). It is always useful to dis 
cuss the far-off divine events. But as in every other country, talit’erent 
or neutral, in India also ix)st-war leconstruction will have to aiUnd to tlie 
problems of famine, epidemics, business failure, and unemployment. The im- 
mediate economic reciuinments of India to-morrow will have to be: met, no 
matter what be the ultimate goal. Post-war I'conomy is essentially th*- 
economy of demobilization. The fundamental problem is to diH:ide as to how 
mucli of the wartime staler controls in industry, trade, currency, and agricid 
ture, as well as employment, prices and wages ought to be maintained in 
order that demobilization may bo prevented from pnxJucing its worst elTort,-. 
Reconstruction problems berfore India are bound to Ixr in the main of the 
same order as those b(rfore other countries. 

In Uic present conditions of under-devdopment the temptation to in- 
dulge in comprehensive schemes and fundamental principles of planned in 
dustrialization is bound to ixr great. For the time being, let us combat that 
temptation in a deliberate manner. Since 1907 the present author has Ix'cn 
issuing schemes, pkms or creeds for theorists and public workers. Some of 
the most pressing needs of India in the immediate future which have been 
discussed in one or other of those crt'cds are being enumerated below. The 
object is to suggest a few channels along which the demobilized resources in 
finance and personnel may be utilized. 

The plan, designed as it is for all the provinces of India, comprises the 
following items : 

A. TKC \ l NO-I NDUSTR I AL 

1. Electrification of every municipal area, in order that, among other 
things, cheap ix>wer may be conveniently rendered available to small and 
medium industries. (The municipalities of India are approximately 1,000 
in number.) 

2. Construction of roads, inter-district and intra-district, with a view, 
among other things, to facilitating the marketing of agricultural goods. The 
poverty of Bengal, esiiecially of East Bengal and Assam, in roads, is noto- 
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rious. Motor roads between Dibrugarh on tlie one hand and Sadiya and 
Chittagong on the other have long been overdue. Perhaps some of them 
are already under construction as military necessities. 

3. Erection of shipyards and equipment of liarbours at diverse mari- 
time centres and river-mouths. Narayangauj (Dacca) and Chandpur 
(Comilla), for instance, may be singled out as first-class sites for seaports 
in East Bengal no less wortliwhile than Calcutta. 

B. The Stanilyrd of Living of I^asants, Workmen and Clerks 

1. Allocation of sixicial funds (of large size) such as may be rendered 
available, to individual cultivatois through co-operative societies at convenient 
rates of interest. 

2. Introduction of compulsory social insurance among working men and 
oUicr employees with adequate state grants. (A Bill is in preparation). 

The standard of living and efficiency of the masses in villages and towns 
is likely to be raised in a special manner by tlie above two measures. 

C. StK-TO-ECONOMlC 

1. Training and employment of women in health and other social ser- 
vices at the rate of one per each union board. (The number of union boards 
is about 5,000 in Bengal). 

2. Intensified campaign (large scale pumping, land-reclamation, train- 
ing of rivers, irrigation etc.) for the eradication of malaria, district by 
district. 

3. Enactment of consolidated Public Healtli Act. (A Public Health 
Act has already been passed in Madras in 1939). 

This may be regarded as the irreducible minimum of techno-industrial 
and st)cio-economic planning during the period of “reconstruction" in the 
narrow sense, say, live years from tire end of the war. A large part of the 
peisonnel teclinocratically educated and disciplined during World-War 11 
is likely to be absorbed tlirough road-making, electrification, port construc- 
tion, river-engineering and allied industrial projects. An avenue may then 
be found for taking charge of large numlx'rs that are bound to be thrown 
on the unemployed list, as soon as demobilization commences. 

For an outsider who is not in the know as to the exact kinds of indus- 
tries that the war-econon}y has brought into life or expansion it is not possi- 
ble to say how many of them ought to be maintained and under what pat- 
terns. Tire redistribution of working-men and clerks also among new work- 
shops and business concerns can likewise be suggested only by persons ac- 
quainted with the activities of the war supply and other offices. 

Idealism of the Bombay Plan 

Of course this prescription, modest* as it is, cannot be expected to bring 
the Indian infant mortality down to the Anglo-American level or raise the 
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exptxtotion of life up to the German level in seven or ten years, as recon- 
struction planners would wish. Nor can tlie national income per capita be 
possibly augmented hundred per cent within a quiquenmum or so as a result 
of the carrying out of the simple scheme of the eight items formulated here. 
It would be but crying for Uie moon if on tlie str^gth of these recommenda- 
tions India were to emulate within a decade or so the figures exhibited in 
Japanese 'Trade and Industry by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau 
(London, 1936) or National Income in Japan (Japanese Economic Ftnlera- 
tiori, Tokyo, 1939). No economic millennium is in contemplation. And 
as for the federated world-state of human brotherhood and inter-racial amity, 
this humble plan is the furthest removal from that consummation. 

It is superfluous to obstTve that the plan put forward in this modest 
fashion would api^ar too elementary and primitive by Uie side of tlie pro- 
gramme suggested for England in The CondiLion of ISrilain (London, 1937), 
by (}. D. II. and M. I. G)le. That work, of course, devds with pre-war 
conditions and formulates fundamental policies. Nor is it i)ossible to en- 
counter here the planifications attempted in Turkey under Kemal Atatuik 
since 1923 and esi^ecially sina^ 1933, the year of her first five year plan, it 
is from a hated condition of semi-colmiie prevailing during the previous half - 
century that Turkey has been emancipated by comprehensive state ir\terven- 
tion in the domain of agriculture as well as by state aids to industry, as one 
understands from Conker and Witmeurs Redressement economique et Indus- 
iriulisation de la nouvelle Turquie (Paris, 1937). 

The 10,000 crore-linance envisaged by the Bombay Plan is certainly 
very heartening. But the Plan is vitiated by thd fallacy of which the plan- 
makers are not unconscious. First, it assumes the emergence of a " National 
Government." Secondly, it assumes tlic enicincipation of India's eamomic 
policy- full freedom in aonomic matters "--from the British empire <5CO- 
nomy. No plan could be more su|x?rbly idealistic and wide of the mark 
in legard to the realities. 

Planification as an Ideology 

In contemix>rary economic discussions the category, economic planning, 
planned economy, or planificd economy, is being loosely employed in season 
and out of season. Another category is being no less loosely cmplo>^d. This 
has become current coin during the atmosphere of AVorld War II as recon- 
struction or post-war re-construction. It is extremely difficult to avoid these 
conventional and much too popular categories while dealing with current 
economic questions. No less difficult is it to avoid employing these cate- 
gories in the loose manner of common parlance. 

Everybody who has some idea in regard to tlie economic welfare of 
his people considers himself to be tfie author of an economic planning or 
planned ecemomy. Any and every scheme or plan is said to belong to 
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“ planning ” or “ planification.” And since we all happen to be living in 
v/hat is perhaps the second phase of World-War II, each one of these econo- 
mic plans is treated as being equivalent to a scheme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. In India, especially, planning and reconstruction have grown to be 
almost synonymous or identical categories. 

In a living science or art loosaiess in the use of expressions can hardly 
be prevented or avoided. Virtually every cattigory has to be taken in an 
clastic sense. 

And yet to prevent misunderstandings care should be taken to pin these 
categories down to spccilied contents of tliought. Liteially speaking, be it 
oba^rved, reconstruction ought to imply nothing more than the transfer or 
.transition of economic morphology from war to ix;ace. We ought to visua- 
lize tlie withdrawal of finance and employment from war industries to nor- 
mal occupations. This is an aspect of “ demobilization which automati- 
cally involves unemployment. Rc-employmc>nt in certain industries is 
another item of imixrrtance. The ixj-establishment of trade, tariff, currency, 
prict'S, wages and w'liat not on pre-war (?) or rather non- war foundations 
belong to this phase of economy. The entire complex may be called stabi- 
lization or rehabilitation and is generally given over to a live-year period. 
Be it noted thiit a literal restoration of or reversion to pre-war condition is 
neithej- assumed nor possible. 

During the first year or two (191^-40) of the present war, Indian econo- 
mists, businessmen and ixiliticians managed invariably to identify the war 
effort with all-round “economic planning.” Everybody wanted the Govern- 
ment to utilize the situation in such a manner as might equip India with 
every conceivable indusby and business. It was hardly possible for them 
to comprehend that war effort could not aim at anything more than specific 
and temirorary eamomic development for a well-delimited period. Now that 
the war has been presumably looking forward to its close, Indian economic 
statesmanship is as a general rule bent upon advising the (Sovemment to en- 
visage ” post-war reconstruction” as identical with India's techno-industrial 
development of a comprehensive character. It is invariably difficult for 
Indian publicists, comprising the authors of the “ Bombay Plan ”, to realize 
that post-war construction cannot possibly have more than a short-period 
and very limited scope. , In scientific analysis both “ war-effort ’’ and “ jxist- 
war reconstruction” are to be taken in the narrow sense of occasional and 
temporary or transitional measures. 

Communism vs. Capitalism in Planning 

Planning or planification, in its simplest and most naive form, implies 
the attempt of even the pre-historic caveman to save his first sttme imple- 
ment for use on a future occasion. It is as dd as conscious man. A goal- 
ful futurism is to be found in the soul of a plan. In itsi somewhat mature 
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form it covers the budgetary activities of all states, — ancient, mediseva] or 
modem, — in regard to the incomes and disbursc'raents of a twelve-montli 
period. Every improvement trust or road scheme is an instance of plan- 
ning. Finally, in its most hyperdevelopc'd form, planification means nothing 
but the communistic economy under state auspia-s introduced by Soviet 
Russia in October, 1928. Strictly speaking, planned economy is communism 
as concretely realized in Soviet Russia since tlien. 

But the suca’ss of the first five-year plan of Russia set the world in 
1933 thinking of the merits of some of the features, e.g. Halismte, centralized 
control and desirotism, etc., associated with Sovietic planning. And so virtu- 

ally every non-Sovictic states,- - fi<?.m (krnrany. Italy, Japan, England, h'lance 
and the U.S.A. down to the most undeveloped regions in the two hemis- 
pheres, has piruncixl uixin planning or planification as a new 
panacea, slogan or technique of imblic life and national welfare. Today we 
have to visualize two entirely distinct types of planned economy or economic 
planning. One is the original, Sovietic. Bolshevistic or communistic type. 
Its fundamental feature is the abolition of private proirt'rty, private capital, 
private interest, private rent, and private profit. 'I'hc other planning is non- 
communistic, that is capitalistic or Ixjurgeois. it recognizes the. private pro- 
perty and private capital of age-long traditional economy. But both are unit- 
ed in state control. 

Today socialism is to be taken in two distinct senses or forms. One is 
thi; communistic socialism of Sovkit Russia. The other is the non communistic 
or capitalistic and bourgaiis socialism of all non-Soviet territories. Thus con- 
sidered, socialism is the irrevailing economico-pclitical system thrtxighout the 
world. 

Whether capitalistic or communistic, planification is state control, ctatisme, 
or, what is virtually the same thing, socialism. In B. E. Lippincott’s com- 
pilation entitled Govemmmt Conlrol oj the Economic Order (Minnesota. 
1935) pro-amtrol ideas are expressed by Colm, Feiler, Lcderer, Means and 
Nathan. This symposium may lx; placed by the side of the anti-control 
symposium edited by F. von Hayck as Collectivist Economic Plcamiug. 
(London 1936). 

Vansittartism in World-Planning 

No reconstruction can ptrssibly realize the ideals or principles, should 
there be any, of world-wide economic salvation. The coming pt)st-war world- 
economy or economic reconstruction bids fair to be but a continuation, in 
the main, of the world-economy at 1939. 

Arthik UntuUi (oconotnic progres^) is a social phenomena of doses and 
decrees. It is essentially gradualistic and can never claim finality or all- 
round compreherudveness. 
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It is the equations of comparative industrialism and technocracy such 
as were in evidence! in pre-war years that would set the general lines along 
which the new transformations within the reconstruction complex are likely 
to proceed. The disturbances or nuxlilications of pre-1939 equations geno- 
Tated by World-War 11- in and through war industries, inflated employ- 
ments, inflated currencies, inflated wages and inflated prices are to be 
treated in the main as aberrations of not much permanent value. I'hey are 
fundamentally short iienod emergencies. 'Fhe post-war equations may be 
taken chiefly as not very great deviations from the pre-war. R(x:onslriictif>n 
as such is considerably limited by these positive consirieiations, -pious wishes 
or idealistic iflaJiificalions notwitlistanding. 

Let us be clear about two terms, post-war economy and woikl-econoniy. 
It is not necessary to indulge in siKCubtion in order to explain the two 
categories. The economic evolution between World- War 1 and World-War 
>1, i.e. from 1919 in 1939 furnishes the objective data about the^e jihtno 
n.ep.a. 

First, then, ix)st-war eeonorny is, rcalisticaliy considered, llie economy of 
preparation for tlic next war. Secondly, world-economy is not couivaleiit to 
the economic organization of the entire world. It is to lx; understood prag- 
matically as the economy of that much of the two hemisplieres which it is 
possible for a pc'oiile t.o utilize?. 'Lhis utilization is not, however, to he taken 
in a similar sense. The spirit of “ mutuality ” witli the other peoples of the 
same region is not to bi; excluded. 

riu? pre*6enl v/ar (since September, 1939) is, generally, Ix^ing expected 
U) come to an end by 1945. S\vct?i)ing proposals for dealing witir defeated 
Ck-rmany are set out in a memorandum jjublished (on May 1943) by the 
Post- W'ar Policy Group of members of the House of Commons and Lords 
of which Wardlaw-Milne is the Chairman. 'Fhe memorandum, signed by 34 
members of the Group, urges effective occupation of Germany and setting up 
of an Inter-Allk'd Council of Control. The first dulit?s of such a Council 
should be, it is said, preservation of all order and complete demobilization 
of all German armed forces within six montlis, dismantling of the aeroplane 
jridustiy and control, and where necessary, closing down of G<?rman war 
potential including heavy and chemical industries to Uie extent of which 
they arc the basis for production of munitions ; arrests and bringing to trial 
of persons alleged to b(;*guilty of war crime, disbanding of officers' corps and 
training corps. The essential iX)ints of the subsequent txace treaty in this 
plan should be that Allied army and air-forces will occupy Germany until 
the Allies agree that this may with safety be terminated or relaxed, inde- 
pendent states in East Prussia and Rhineland, restoration of the stwereignty 
of all countries invaded by the Axis, Allied control of radio, printing and 
education in Germany, no German atmy, navy and air-force, civil aviation 
or aircraft industries until allied nations decide otherwise, return of all loot 
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or compensation in kind, all costs arising out of Allied occupation to be paid 
by tlie German States. 

The paper on “ A Plan for Germany’s Economic Disarmament ” by 
Einzig in the Economic Journal (London, Juno-September, 1942) throws 
likewise a flood of light on post-war wwld reconstruction. It may be said 
that the world -economy is expecting a Super-Versailles by 1946. World-War 
II cannot therefore be the last war of history. Humanly speaking, a war of 
revenge may be expected by 1965-70 in spite of tlie efforts of the victors to 
prevent lliat consummation. Some idea of such efforts to be directed by 
Anglo-American “ iieace-forco " may be seen in King-Ilall’s Total Victory 
(New York 1942) and Gclbcr's Peace by Pou'er (London, 1942). In June, 
1943, the British I.,abour Party alsir at their conference declared for the 
totalitarian disarmament of the German jx'ople. They proceeded on Van- 
sittart’s hypothesis that there were no “ good Germans ” in Germany. Post- 
war world-economy, then, is tantamount to the economic structure and 
dynamics of the world during these two decades or so (1946-710) of univei’sal 
war-preparedness or continuation and maintenance of war-organization. Some 
of the items may be seen in Condliffe’s Agenda for a Post-war World (New 
York, 1942), a work, en passant, that lights shy of idealistic and millennial 
world-recipes.* 


• B. K. Sarkar : The Equations of World-Economy (Calcutta J943), Villages 
and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta j 541) and The Political Philosophies Sitwe 
1905, Vol. II. Part II (Lahore, 1942). 
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Calcutta University 

The main historical interest of the Bacilra Niitak, which may lx- regard- 
ed as an autobiography of Ciuru Gobind Singh, the last Guiu of the Sikhs, is 
concentrated in seven sections, vi:i., the seventh to the thirteenth. In his 
epoch-making work on Sikh Religion, MacaulitTe gives us an hmglish tvans- 
Jalion of tlie first seven chapters of the w'ork^ as well as of the last, but these 
important sections are omittird, the author giving it as his reason that as all 
tl;e details narrated here had been incorporated in the, general biograpliy of tlie 
(}uru, no separate translation seemed necessary. Unfortunately, from Macau- 
!i:?e’s account of the life of the Guru it is not possible to doctor which iwrtions 
of it are based on the Bacitra Natak and where the other Sikh records are 
laid under contribution. But inspile of its limitations, the Bacitra Nafak is 
undoubtedly the most important of all tlie records about Guru (Gobind Singh 
and it is essential that we should know what it has got to tell us indefiendent- 
ly. An English version of these sections of the Bacitra Natak is, therefore, a 
desideratum. The (juru’s descriptions, however, are animated and sometimes 
full of repetitions- We have, therefore, omitted scime of these but, on the 
whole w'e believe that nothing has bec*n left out, which can lx of any use to 
the student of ixilitical history. 

T. Section viii 
The BMlc of Bhangani 

V/hen. I obtained sovereignty I conducted religious affairs to the best of 
my ability. I hunted various sorts of game in the forest and killed bears, 
nilgaus and elks. 

Afterwards I left that place and went to the city of Paunta. I enjoyed 
myself on the banks of the Kalindri and say amusements of various kinds. 

1. The third section is, however, skipped over but on the other hand \vc are 
given an English translation of the first three verses of the eighth section, another 
extract from whidi is incorporated in Macauliffe's work a general account of the 
battle of Bhangani. Malcolm also incorporates another extract fnmi this section 
in his Sketch of the Sikhs. These we have used freely and we take this /.ipportunity 
acknowledging our indebtedness to their aythors. We may add here that for the. 
purposes of this article w^e have used the printed list published by Gulab Singh and 
^-'05 and the annotated edition of Bhai Bishan Singh Gyani. 
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There I selected and killed many lions, nilgaus and bears. Fatha Shah, 
the king, became angry and came to blows with me without any reason. 

There Sri Shah raged and the five stately heroes took their position firm- 
ly on the field of battle — ^the tenacious Jit Mai and the skilful Gulab, whose 
graceful figures on the battlefield were wondrous to behold, — the determined 
Maheri Chand and Gangaram, who defeated and shattered the enemy’s forces. 
1/alchand raged becoming red with anger and his bravery cast into sh,ide even 
the pride of the peerless firm. 

Maheru raged with a fearful expression and killed the brave Khans in 
battle. Tlie Brahmin Dayaram rushed into the fray with great anger and 
fought bravely and skilfully like Dr(.»iia of old. 

Kripal advanced with a macc in his hand and smashed the head of the 
fierce Ilayat Khan. 

+ * 

Then Nand Chand rushfxl into ilie fray with dreadful ire, wielding his 
spear and brandisliing his sword. His keen .sword broke but he dre.w out his 
dagger and with great determination saved the honour of the Sodhi race. 

Then uncle Kripal advanced in his rage and exhibited the war feats of 
a true Kshatriya. The mighty hero was himself struck by an arrow but ne- 
vertheless made a valiant Khan fall from Iris saddle. 

The brave Saheb Chand entered into the fray .and slew a bloody Khan. 
The stately hero wrought havoc in the enemy’s ranks and those that stirvived 
fled with their lives. 

Tliere, in the arena, Sri Shah fought and brought many Khans to the 
ground. (On the other side) Raja (.lopal sUxkI erect on the field and looked 
like a lion amidst a lierd of deers. 

There raged the great hero I lari Chand who skilfully took his position 
in the field. In great anger he discharged sharp arrows and those whom he 
struck he sent to the other world. 

* » * 

Then Jit Mai aimed with his sjxiar and struck Hari Chand down to the 
ground. 

* « * 

The bloody Khans drew out their Khorasan swords, the keen edges of 
which flashed like fire, Arrows crowded upon one another, the bows cracked, 
the young horses fell and struck the more experienced and firm. 

♦ * ♦ 

How far shall I describe the mighty battle ! Those who fought (in the 
front) were killed and thousands fled. 

The Hill chiefs spurred their horses and fled ; the soldiers retired with 
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their arrows undischarged. The Rajas of Jaswal and Dadhwal, who had been 
fighting with zeal, now left the field with all their forces. 

The Raja of Chandel became exhausted and pen)lcxed. when the tena- 
cious Hari Chand rose with a spt^ar in hands. He became immediately alive 
to the duties of a leader and raged furiously. Those who opposed him were 
cut to pieces and fell. 

Then Najabet Khan entered and directed his weapons against Sangu 
Shah. Several well-equipped Khans joined in the attack and sent Sangu Shah 
to the other world. 

After having killed Najabet Khan Sangu Shah fell figliting. There were 
lamentations in this world but rejoicings in heaven. 

When this insi.gnificant creature saw Sanghu Shah fall in batlle lie took 
lip his bow and arrows. With the first arrow I struck a Khan . . . who (ell 
to the ground. I then drew out another and aimed it at tlie face of J3hikhan 
Khan. The bloody Khan fled leaving his horse, whom the third arrow struck 
and killed. 

After waking up from liis sw(X)n Hari Chand directed his shots witli un- 
i rring aim and then those whom he struck fell senseless and died. 

♦ + 

In his anger llari Chand drew out his arrows. His first arrow struck 
my horse, lie aimed another at me but God saved me. the arrow only graz- 
ing my ear in its llight. 

His third arirtw penetrated the buckle of my waist-belt and reached my 
IXKly, but wounded me not. It is only God who protected me, knowing me 
his servant. 

When I felt the touch of the arrow, my wrath was kindled. I took up 
my bow and iKgan to discharge arrows in abundance. 

* * 

I killed Hari Chand and the enemies were trampled under foot. (Even) 
the millionaire chief was seized by dcatli. 

The hillmen fled in consternation and I, through the favour of the eternal 
God, gained the victory. 

Having thus held the battle-field, we raised aloud the song of triumph. 
I showered wealth on my warriors and they all rejoiced. 

When I returned after the victory I did not remain in the city of Paunta. 
I went to Kahlur and there established the village of Anandpur. 

Those who had kept themselves away from the battle, I drove out of the 
place ; and I patronised those who had distinguished themselves there. 

Many days passed in this way and I fostered the faithful and rooted out 
all the wicked. 
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II, Section ix 
The battle of Nadaun 

Many days passed in this way till Miyan Khan of Jammu came and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun. Immediately quarrel broke out with Bhim Chand. 

The Raja called me to assist him in the war and 1 joined his side. They 
had erected a wooden fort there on a mound and brought the chiefs under 
control by means of guns and arrows. 

There came Raj Singh and the powerful Bhim Chand, the vigorous and 
manly Ram Singh and the brave Sukhdev of Jassrol, and they managwi 
everything with zeal and enthusiasm. 

There came also the determined Prithi Chand of Dadhwar, fully prepar- 
ed and after having made arrangements for the government of his realm. 
Kripal Chand arrived with ammunitions and drove back and killed many of 
the enemy’s forces. 

Troops from the otlier side arrived, approaching the other side they at- 
tacked and killed many and felled him to the ground and the Raja began to 
gnash his teeth in great anger. On the other side, the soldiers beat their 
drums and blew their bugles ; the Raja (looked on) from a di.stancc and his 
mortification knew no Iwunds. 

Then Bhim Chand himself raged, uttering the mantra of llanuman in 
his mouth. He called all the heroes and myself too. All assembled and ad- 
vanced in order. 

All the great heroes entered into the fray in great anger and advanced, 
just as a flame advances over a fence of dry weeds, (burning it in its train). 
On the other side, the valiant Raja Dayal of Bijharwal advanced with Raja 
Kripal, together with all his forces. 

t it/i * 

Then Kripal raged, standing erect on the field of battle with great deter- 
mination. He discharged arrow's in abundance and killed many heroes. 

* * f. 

He made a great fight and the row was heard throughout the nine quar- 
ters of the world. His wea|5ons wrought havoc (in the enemy’s ranks) and 
he exhibited the true virtues of a Rajput. 

Then the Rajas, in great anger, fought with Enthusiasm and immediately 
the troops of Katoch were encircled by the enemy chief. 

The people of the tribes of Nanglu and Panglu advanced in order toge- 
ther with the forces of Jaswar and Guler- The great hero Dayal also joined 
and saved the honour of the people of Bijharwal. 

Then this insignificant creature (the Guru) took up his gun and aimed at 
one of the Rajas. The Raja reeled' and fell upon the ground, so unerringly 
was the shot directed, but even then the angry chief thundered. 
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I then threw off the gun and took up arrows in my hand. I drew out 
four and discharged all of them. Then again I took three others and dis- 
charged them with my left hand, (though) whetlier they struck anybody or 
not I do not know. 

Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight and the enemy were 
driven out into the river. 

« « 

Alaf Khan fled and all the other heroes retreated precipitately. I re- 
mained there on the bank of the river for eight days and visited the palace.s 
of the various Rajas. 

'Hion I took leave of the Rajas and relumed home and they proceeded 
in the other direction to negotiate reconciliation. The two parties came to 
terms and therefore the story ends. 

I came back here after having plundered Alsun (on my way) and, having 
reached Anandpur, enjoyed mystdf in various ways. 

III. Section .k 

The expedition of the Kkanzada 

Many years passed in this way and all the thieves (apostates) were 
hunted out and killed. Some left the city but came back in utter destitution. 

Thi;n l>ilwar Khan sent his son against me. At midnight the Khans 
assembled and prepared for attack. 

"When the party reached the bank of the river, Alam came and woke me 
up. Tliere was a great row ; everybody stirred up and took up their wea- 
pons with fiery zeal. 

Immediately volleys of shots were discharged. The heroes shouted in 
various ways and the noise was heard even from the other side of tire river. 

Drums beat, bugles blew, the soldiers thundered, horses danced, the guns 
roared and all mingled in one huge uproar. 

The river wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered terribly 
from cold. From this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused. 

♦ * # 

On their way they plundered the village of Barwa and established them- 
selves at Bhallan. Through the favour of (k)d, the wretched fools could not 
even touch me and fled. 

IV. Section xi 

The expeditiofi of Hussain Khan 

The Khanzada fled to his father but,« being asliamed of his own cowardly 
conduct, he could not utter a single word. There Hussain thundered, strik- 
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ing his mailed fist (against something) and, with all his troops, prepared for 
attack. 

Emboldened by the strength of his army Hussain advanced. First he 
plundered the houses (of the hillmen). Then he defeated the Raja of Dadh- 
wal, brought him completely under control and made slaves of the princes. 

Next. Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being able to with- 
stand the wretched fool. He took away food grains by force and distributed 
them amcHig his own followers. The big fool thus commftted a very dirty 
act. 

Some days passed and Hussain went on with his depredations. Now 
the turn of meeting the Raja of Guler carni*. 

If they had not met for two days more the enemy chief would have come 
(uixm me, but) destiny had thrown the apple of discord amidst them. 

The Raja of Guler came to meet (Ihissain) and with him came Ram 
Singh too. Whrni four quarters »)f the day had passed they arrivixl and met 
Hussain, who felt extremely flattered and Ixcame blind in his vanity. 

Just as sand becomes heated by the heat of the sun but the wrtrtched 
thing does not know the sun and becomes jiroud of itself. 

Similarly, the slave (Hussain), in his vanity, did not even condescend 
to notice them. With tlK’ Rajas r)f Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he 
thought that he was peerless in this world. 

They (Gopal and Ram Singh) offered Hussain the money they had 
brought with them. In this matter of giving and taking some differences 
arose and they returned to their own place with the money. 

At this the slave became very angry and lost all sense of good or bad. 
He did not pause to consider the ways and means but at once ordered the 
beating of the drum for advance. 

He threw all tactical considerations to tlie wind. A party of hares sur- 
rounded a lion for the puriiose of overawing him. He kept them invested 
for 15 pahors (about 45 hours) and did not allow either food or drink to 
pass. 

The soldiers became indignant at the want of food and drink and sent 
a messenger for the purpose of making peace. Beholding his valiant Pathan 
soldiers around him. the slave lost his balance and did not agree to the pro- 
posal. 

“ Either give me ten thousand rupees immediately or take death upon 
your head, ” (he said) : I (the Guru) had sent Sangatia there and he brought 
Gopal (to the enemy’s camp), giving him assurance (for his safety). 

The two sides could not agree and then Kripal thus thought within him- 
sdf — “ such an opportunity will nfiver come again ; time, in its circle, de- 
ceives every body.” 
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“Gopal must immediately done away with — either he must be made 
a prisoner or be killed.’* When (iopal got scent of these intrigues, hci, the 
king of hemes, escaixid to his own men. 

When Gopal was gone, Kripal raged in his fury. Himmat and Hussain 
(joined) and rushed into the fray, 

^ * 

Then raged the Rajas of Kangra and Kaloch, tlu!ir faces and eyes red in 
anger, and their minds free from all other considerations. From another 
quarter the Khans entered arrows in hand, and it seemed that Icoi'^ards were 
roaming in quest of flesh. 

:i= * 

There had been lighting a hero named I lari Singh, who received, in his 
body, many arrows from the enemy. In great anger he killed many of the 
soldiers and, after exhibiting a great light, went to the other world. 

Himmat and Kimmat advanced sword in hand. Jalal Khan joined who 
a rnace. Tlic determined hero<?s fought, intoxicated as it were. Blows fol- 
lowed blows and weapons crowded iqxin one another. 

* * 

Then Hussain himuH^lf entered into the thick of the fight, wielding bows 
and arrows in both liands. His face and eyes red with indignation, the fierce 
Khan commenced a great fight. 

Jr * Hi 

Then all the heroes entered arrosvs in Iiand and from all the four sides 
arose the cry, ‘ kill, kill. ’ They wielded their weaix)ns with great dexterity 
and at last Hussain Klian fell and went to the other world, 

f’. 

(When they saw Ilussain Khan fail) ail the soldiers of Katocli advanced 
in their rage, togelircr with the indignant Himmat and Kimmat. Hari Singh 
also came forward at that time and killed many valiant horsemen, esiiecially 
sck'cting them for the purimse. 

Then the Raja of Katoch raged, carefully selecting his pt)sition in the 
field. He wielded his weapons with unerring aim, thundering death (upon 
his opponents). 

(From the other side) raged the Raja of Chandcl and all attacked in- 
dignantly in a body. Those who had entered into the fray were killed and 
those (who had remained, behind ) fled with their lives. 

Sangat Rai died with his seven companions. On the death of Kripal in 
the battle Gopal rejoiced. When the leaders fell the soldiers all fled in dis- 
order. 

* * * 

In this way the enemies were all killed and they began to take care of 
thdr own dead. There they found tlv; wounded Himmat and Ram Singh 
spoke thus to Gopal — 
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“ That Himmat, who has been the root of all these quarrels, has now 
fallen wounded in our hands. When (Jopal heard this he killed Himmat 
and did not allow the latter to gel up alive. 

Victory came and the battle ended. The soldiers remembered their homes 
and prcxxeded thither. The Lord saved me (from unnecessary warfare) by 
decreeing the din of battle elsewhere. 

V. Section xii 
The expedition of fujhnr Singh 

In this manner fight continued endlessly and the leader of the Turks was 
killed. Dilwar became very angry and sent another army (in this direction). 

From his side came Jujhar Singh, who immediately drove out the enemy 
from Bhallan. On this side Gaj Singh mobilised his troops and fell upon 
him early in the morning. 

There Jujhar Singh stood erect like a (lag-post planted on the field of 
battle. ICvcn the jxist might waver hut the bmvc Rajput did not flinch 

The soldiers of both parties moved in detachments, the Raja of Chandcl 
on that side and on I his side, the Raja of Jaswar. They were all fired with 
indignation and the fight commenc<fd. 

+ J. ^ 

The battle continued with great vigour on both sides. Chandan Rai 
was killed when Jujhar Singh alone continued the light. He was soon sur- 
rounded from all sddes. 

Without any hesitation he rushed into the enemy’s ranks, wielded his 
weapons with great dexterity, killed many of the valiant soldiers and at last 
himself went to the other world. 

VI. Section xiii 
The arrival of the Shahzada 

In this manner Jujhar met his death and the soldiers returned to their 
homes. Then Aurangzib became very angry and sent his son to the Punjab. 

At his approach all were frightened and fled to tlie hills. My ow’n men 
also were very much frightened as they did not understand the ways of the 
Almighty. 

Sfrme left me and took shelter where the big hills stood. Then the son 
of Aurangzib became very angry and sent a subordir r>.e in this direction, who 
pulled down the habitations of those who had left hie. 

* ♦ * 

The name of the man who plundered the apostates was Mirza Beg. The 
Guru himself saved all those who remained true to him. 

There Aurangzib’s son’s anger knew no bounds and he sent four other 
officers. These plundered the houses^of all those apostates who had escaped 
Mirza Beg Khan. 



THE KINGDOM OF MAGAN 


By 

The Rev. H. HERAS, s.j. 

Magan is a kingdom mentioned in a numbi:r of Sumerian documents 
between B.c. to 2,400 B.C. The referena's to Magan in these documwits 
are of a different nature. 

1. Magan is one of the countries conquered by King Saigon of Akkad. ^ 

2. Naram-Sin the son and successor of Sargon went to Magan and 
ile/eated its king.- 

3. Gudea, paiesi (lord) of Lagash imix^rtcd large quantities of products 
Iron Magan for a temple he was building/^ 

4. Siindu, piobably a merchant from Ur, sent a messc^nger nameti Bur- 
niigga accompanied by one Akalla, to Magan, The purpose of the expedi 
lion was most likely commercial.'* 

These relations iDoiwccn Sumer and Magan partly rx?aceful and partly 
vicilent, have aroused great interest in all Sumeriologists. Accordingly they 
have tried to identify this kingdom of Magan, and the nuralier of opinions 
about this identification shows that the kingdom of Magan has not finally 
been found as >x.t. 

Hommel identifies Magan with Ma’an in the Minaean country of Arabia 
or Yemen on the south Western coast of the Peninsula.-* So think Kitti'^ 
rn\d Dowson though the latter, on another occasion puts it on the eastern 
coast of Arabia.® 

Woolley suggests that Magan must be “some |X>int on the Persian 
Gulf”;® and is finally inclined to IcKalize it "probably on the West coast of 
the Persian Gulf”.*'’ The same eastern coast of Arabia is suggested by 
King.^^ 


1. Smith, Early History of Assyria, pp. 86-87, 89. 

2. King. Chronicles concerning Early Babylonmn Kings, II, p. 10, 4. 

3. Cylinder A of Cudect, Cf. King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light 
(if Recent Discoveries, p. 203. 

4. Nies, Ur Dynasty Tablets No. 84 Cf. Hilti, Hhiory of the Arabs, p. 36. 
o. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, p. 377. 

6. riitti, History of Ike Arabs, p. 53. 

7. E>»vsf>n, The Age of the Gods, p. 116. 

8. Ibid., p. 78. 9. Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 46. 

10. Ibid,, p. 82. 

11. King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 242, 
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That Magan was in the Sinaitic peninsula was the 0 |>ini<Mi of Lenor- 
mant*® and later of King and Hall.'* 

G. Smith says that Magan is “The most ancient cuneiform name of 
Egypt ” an opinion which was brought forward once more in more recent 
times by Dr. W. F. Allright.'* 

S. Smith avers that Magan is “far to the south-east of Babylonia”,*® 
though in the same work he acknowledged that Magan “ must lie some con- 
siderable distance to the south-west 

Langdon believes that Magan is to be found in Jebel Akhdar in Oman ;*» 
and more recently Peake identifies the place with Jabal al Ma’adan in the 
comer of Arabian land entering the sea and forming the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf.'* 

Among all these varied opinions there is none pointing out to India as 
the possible country of identification of Magan.-® Nothing was known about 
synchronism of civilizations in Sumer and India till recent times. The dis- 
coveries of Mohenjo Dard and Harappa oiiened new vistas into the field of 
oriental research. We know now that India was well known in Sumer. Bet- 
ween Mohenjo Daro and Sumer “a close trade connection is proved by tlie 
fact that seals of exactly the same type as those found in India have also 
been found in Babylonia ”:■* Hall and Haddon have already advanced the 
opinicn that the people of Sumer probably came from India.*® In fact the 
migration of the Sumerians from India seems to be implied by Gwests®* and 

12. Journal of the Society of Biblical Archaeology VI^ pp. 348 and 399. 

13. King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia m the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
p. 158. 

14. Smith, “ Early History of Babylonia ”, Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, I, p. 52. 

15. Allright, " Menes and Naram-Sin’’, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology^ VI, 
pp. 89-98 ; Allri^it, “ Magan, Meluha and the Synchronism between Menes and 
Naram-Sin ”, Ibid., VII, pp. 80.86. 

16. Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 99. 17. Ibid., p. 49. 

18. Cambridge Ancient History, I, p. 416. 

19. Peake, “ The Copper Mountain of Magan ", Antiquity, 1928, p. 457. 

20. In order to show how India has been apparently purposely- ignored in this 
respect, it is worth relating that when a committee of inquiry was constituted “ to 
report on the probable sources of the supply of Copper used by the Sumerians” 
copper specimens were obtained from Asia Minor, Persia, Cyprus, Egypt and Ara- 
bia. India was discarded a priori. Cl. Peake, op. ciP.* pp. 452-457. 

21. Ibid. Cl. Heras, ” The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered 
in Sumer”, B. B. & C. I. Annual, 1938; Gadd, “Seals of Ancient Indian Style 
found at Ur ”, Proceedings of tne British Academy, XVIII ; I.angdon, “ A New 
Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins ”, Ibid. 1931, pp. 593-596 ; I..angdon, 
“ Another Indus Valley Seal ”, Ibid., 1932, pp. 47-48. 

22. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 173-174 ; Haddon, The Races 
of Man and their Distribution, p. 100. * 

23. XI, 3. 
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confiimed by Berosus.s* A Babylonian chronicle mentions the name of 
Andubar as of an Indian who taught astronomy to the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia.^’^ The Indian traditicxi about trade relations between India 
and Sumer is recorded in the Baberu Jataka.^^ We cannot doubt at present 
about the frequent intercourse e.\isting between both countries from very 
ancient times. 

This being firmly settled, we may now make a further inquiry : Is 
perhaps Magan situated in India? In order to elucidate this question we 
shall study it from different points of view. 

L. The Name. The country referred to in the Sumerian documents 
is ordinarily called Magan, which prdiably was pronounced as Makkan by 
tire Semites.^^ Botli the Babylonian Chronicle and the Assyrian Omens call 
this kingdom Maganna.** (hi Ptolomy’s chart this name is given as Moytvw 

Now comparing these three names, 

1. MAGAN 

2. MAGAN -NA 

3. M A G I N DA -NA 

wc find tliat the first two syllables of this name should doubtlessly be Magan 
consistent in Nos. 1 and 2 and only once changed into Magin. As regards 
the third syllable there is no doubt that there was a third syllable in the 
name, for Nos. 2 and 3 each have 3 syllables. Now in No. 3 this third syl- 
lable is da, while in No. 2 is na. But na happens to be the fourth and last 
syllable of No. 3. Hence we may reasonably state that na was the last syllable 
of the name as given in Mesopotamia (through whose geographers andsdiolars 
it came to the cars of Ptolomy). The third syllable da of No. 3 was very 
likely lost in No. 2, while reduplicating the syllable na instead, which syllable 
happened to be the last one, a phenomaion which is not infrequent in ancient 
linguistics. Accordingly the full name of the kingdom as known in Sumer 
seems to have been Magandana.'-”’ 

Now in India, there existed a country called Magadha from very ancient 
times. The earliest mention of Magadha is found in the Atharvaveda, when 
fever is wished away to the Gandharas and Miijavants to ttie west and to 
the Afigas and Magadhas to the east.®" This passage already shoe's that the 
kingdom of Magadha was inhabited by people that appear throughout Vedic 

24. Schnabel, Berossos \nd die Babytonisch-Hettenistische Lileratur, pp. 253- 
254. 

25. Cf. Rawlinsmi, “Notc.s on (Daptain Ehirand’s Report upon the Islands 
Bahrein”, J. R. A. S. (1880), XU, p. 208. 

26. Cowell, The Jdtaka, 111, 83 ; Cf. Heias, “ The Origin of the Round Proto- 
Indian Seals”, loc. at. 

27. Unguad, in Orient. Lit. Zeit. A908, ool. 62, No. 4. 

28. King, Chronieles, II, pp. 10 and 33. 

29. Rawiinaon, op. cii., p. 215. 30. Ath., V, 22. 14. 
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literature as of low re|>utation.’*^ In fact later Vedic texts disclose a clear 
antipathy to the people of Magadha.^- The cause of this dislike on the part 
of the Aryas was the fact that Magadha was not aryanised.**- Magadha was 
persistently pre-Aryan long after tlie Aryas settled in Madhyadesa/’** Accord- 
ingly the Brahmans living in Magadha were supposed to be bad Brahmans"'"* 
and looked at with great contempt.**® In fact it was unusual for a Brahman 
to dwell in Magadha.-*’ Even in the Upani^adic period there were very few 
Brahmans in Magadha.**^ The fact that some resiiectable Brahmans some- 
times were living in Magadha is considered to Ixr. an exception.*’® 

Synonymous of Magadlia is tJie word Kikata.*® The KIkatas in fact 
were a tribe of non- Aryan people living in Magadha.^* Hence the whole 
counliy of theKikatas is considered to Ixr a non- Aryan country.^ Accordingly 
liic Kikatas are classified as lf>vv-lx)rn and hostile to the Rgvedic singer in one 
of the hymns of the third mamJalaJ^ 

Magadha tlicrcfore existed in tlie Rgx'^edic ixrriixl, and existed as a king- 
dom, for in the same passage of the I^gveda its king is mentioned, as we 
shall see presently. How are we justified in bupf)osing that the kingdom 
existed long before? It would be a very strange coincidence, indeed, that 
the kingdom would have been founded just tJien, at the time of the arrival 
of the Aryas. It was a Diavidian kingdom, the very name of which discloses 
it? importance, which could not liave been acquired in a few years. For Maka- 
dam, which evidently was the ancient Dravidian ^ name of the kingdom*^ 
means the powerful country Evidently this power and consequent great- 
ness was the natural outcome of hundreds of years of uninterrupted rule. 
Hence it is not improbable, nay it is practically certain, that the kingdom 
already existed round the middle of the 3rd millennium D.c., when the Sume- 
rian documents mentioned the kingdom of Magan. 
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II. The King. The king defeated, perhaps killed, by Naram-Sin was 
called Mannu-dannu.'*® In an inscription on the base of a broken statue of 
NarAm-Sin found at Susa the name of the King is partly wanting. Fr. Scheil 

reads the name Mani ;[ ) and has suggested that the syllable missing 

is ~um, the whole name therefore being Mariium."’'' But Thureau-Dangin 
says that in the lacuna fallowing the first pan of the name, there are traces 
of the sign dan. Therefore the name must be the same as given in tlic Baby- 
lonian Chronicle, Mannu-dannu.’" 

Tlie historian of Sumer draws the allcntion of their readers to the ad- 
jective dannu, meaning “ powerful ”, for this king is the only one amongst 
those defeated by Naram-Sin, who receives this honorific title. From this 
fact they deduce the great power this king enjoyed before his being defeated 
by the Akkadian King.'* 

Now Dr. Allright has identifuxl this king Mannu-dannu with the first 
dynastic king of Egypt, the famous Menes."' His opinion nevertheless has 
not Ixx'n accepted by any orientalist. 

As a matter of fact if we examine this name carefully we shall easily 
detect a great resemblance with Dravidian names. Aian may mean “ earth " 
and also greatnesB ”, “superiority", “excellence”. These latter meanings 
ireifectly agree witli the dignity of tlie king. As to the title dannu, meaning 
“ powerful ’’ in Sumerian, it is derived from the Dravidian word tan or dan 
that means “ to give,” “ to be generous,” etc. The name Tanan or Danan 
“the generous man”, “the gift giwr” is an ordinary Tamil name in the 
presimt and was read phoiK-tically in the Indus Valley inscriptions’'' by the 
prt.sent writer. The Sumerian meaning is a derivative, meaning, for a irerson 
who gives gifts and is generous and is suptxrsed to be iiowcrful.®- 

Now considering this meaning that the Sumerians gave this word, it is 
wonderful how it fits most perfectly to a king of Magadha. The Dravidian 
meaning of this name is “ tlie ixiwerful country ” ; and the Sumerian mean- 
ing of tlje title of the king of Magadha is the same “ powerful Naturally 
Ihc king of the “powerful country” was also “powerful”. That perhaps 

44. According to the Susa inscription : Scheil, Textes Elamilcs-Semiliques, 
III, p. 5. 

45. King, Chronicles, y. p. 10. 46. Scheil, op, el loc. cit. 
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51. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohmfo Daro, II. pi. LXXXIX, No. 
363, 

52. The ending -u of both the name *and the title of this king also smacks of 
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was the reason why this title was given to this king in the Sumerian docu- 
ments, and not to the other kings subdued by NarSm-Sin. 

Now though we do not know of any king of Magadha who could be 
identified with this early king defeated by the Akkadian ruler, we know of 
one belonging to a period somewhat later, whom we wish to mention here. 
In the Bgvedic period the Kikatas of Magadha are supposed to be under 
the leadership of Pramaganda. Pramaganda is said to be the owner of much 
wealth.®^ He is supposed to be the king of the Kikatas of Magadha.’^ He 
evidently is a non-Aryan.®® His real name seems to have been Periyama- 
kandan, which means “ the great powerful gift " a name which is of special 
interest while comparing it with that of Manu-dannu, because both bear a 
suffix title implying the connotation of generosity. 

HI. Other neighbouring Kings. An ancient Babylonian map of the 
world to illustrate the campaigns of Sargon of Akkad, has been found and 
published in modern times.®® The explanation of this map is not unfortu- 
nately very ducidating on account of its fragmentary condition. Neverthe- 
lesa we find there a description of tire “ circular river ” i.e. the sea, with the 
mention of Utnapishtim, who was according to ancient tradition living in an 
island of the southern sea. Then Sargon is mentioned, and finally Nur- 
Dagan, “ the king of a country whose name is lost,” who appears to be living 
in the same mythical neighbourhood as Utnapishtim.®^ This shows that Nur- 
Dagan is living in a country bordering on the struthem seas ; and since we 
know that one of the countries ccmquered by Sargon was Magan and that this 
map was suf^XKed to illustrate his conquests, wc may rightly assume that 
Nur-Dagan was either a king of Magan, or a king of a neighbouring coun- 
try.®* Now this name Nur-Dagan hapioens to be a purely Dravidian name. 
Nur-Takaij would mean " a hundred serp«its ”, a significance which is very 
suggestive considering the numerous ndga tribes existing in India, and the 
ndga origin of two later dynasties that rule in Magadha. 

Another king inenti<Mied in connection with Naram-Sin’s campaign against 
Magan is named Sidur. He is one of the nine vassal princes or chiefs who 
hdp Narfim-Sin in the conquest of Magan.®® Now Sidur is a Dravidian 
name that means “ the city of Sid ”, Sid bdng the name of the river Indus 
in the proto-Indian times.*® Hence the whole country round the river was 

53. fg., Ill, 53, 14. 54. Macdaiell-Keith, op. dt., 11. 
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also called Sid from the name of the river. King Sdur was most likely the 
king of Sidur through whose country Naram-Sin had to cross before entering 
the kingdom of Magan. This explanation seems quite natural, since the 
country of Sid, afterwards named Sind, was well-known in Sumer and in 
Babylon not long after. Cottem in this country was known as Sindhu, be- 
cause they knew it came from the country of that name.®‘ The king of Sidur 
had aiiparently acknowledged the sovereignty of NarSm-Sin, either willingly 
or after his being defeated, and eventually helped his overlord against hia 
neighbour of Magan. 

IV. A conquest prior to the conquest of Magan. Before the conquest 
of Magan by Naram-Sin is narrated in the Babylonian Chronicle, there ia 
the account of the conquest of Apirak, which deserves careful attention. The 
Chronicle words are as follows : — 

“Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, .[marched] against the city of Apirak, 
and he constructed mines [against it,] ; and Rish-Ad[ad], the king of Apirak, 
and the governor of Apirak his hand subjdued] Apparently Rish-Adad 
or Rislt-Adan was an ally of the king of Magan.'’’^ If they vrere allies, their 
kingdom could not be far from each other. Rawlinswi identified Apirak, 
after removing the augment of locality -ak, as is found in many Akkadian 
names,'** with the Biblical Ophir.*** The identification of the Biblical Ophii 
with the present Sopara on the western coast of India is already of old 
standing. Yet in modern times Biblical scholars are inclined to jJace Ophit 
in Arabia, witliout knowing that the Phoenicians who were the seafarers em- 
ployed by Solomon for his maritime, expeditions, were originally hailing from 
India. They naturally would come to India, whose products they knew 
very well, to supply Solomon with the riches he was seeking for building a 
worthy temple to God. 

Moreover in order to carry out these expeditions Solomon built a new 
fleet, on the shore of the Red Sea, north-west of Arabia,"® whence the mer- 
chandise was taken to Jerusalem undoubtedly on camel’s back. If the pro- 
ducts looked for by Solomon were from Arabia he would not have been in 
need of building up this new fleet nor engaging Phanician navigators**^ to 
such a great expense. By land these products could have been taken to 
.Jerusalem, as they were finally taken fmm Asiongaber, Solomon’s fleet har- 
bour. In fact from the harbour of south-west Arabia called Eudaemon 
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(Aden) there was a caravan route passing through the land of the Edomites*® 
where Asiongaber was situated. Now the products of India were all taken 
to Eudaemon by sea, if we are to believe the Periplus.'^^ Hence the fleet 
built by Solomon’ was ncA needed at all if the goods required by him were 
finally coming from the Arabian peninsula. This shows that the fleet was 
going much further, in fact to such shores from which land communication 
with Jerusalem could not be easily established. 

As to the products of Ophir they are all Indian and the name given 
them in the Hebrew original of the Old Trstament is Indian too ; — 

1. Gold gold was found in India from very ancient times. The 
nunes of gold of Mysore and Hyderabad were exploited in very early times. 
Gold jewels were found in Mohenjo Daro.^* The Periplus speaks of gold 
mines in aliout Bengal.'- 

2. Thyinc trees.” What sort of trees were meant by this name, it is 
difficult to say. Many authors understand that sandalw'ood or another son 
of precious wood hailing from India was meant.” 

3. Precious Stones.'-"- In India they were numerous and were exported 
from very ancient times. The exioortation of precious stones from India i.s 
spoken of in the Periplus.''^ In particular the following precious stones are 
menticMied as articUs of exports : Agate.'r carbuncle,"-'' carnelian,’'® beryl, 
diamonds, ruby, spinel,"'' coral,*' lapislazuli,*® sapphires,*® topaz.** 

4. Ivory.*-"- It is well-known that India has always been one of the 
ivory exporting countries. 

5. Monkeys.*® The word used in the Hebrew original is kophy, which 
some suppose is derived from the Egyptian go/c.*" The ancient Dravidian 
word meaning monkey is kapi, from which the Egyptian word also proceeds.*' 
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6. Peacocks.**” The word used in Hebrew is tukhim, which is evidently 
derived from the Dravidian tokei which is still used in Malayalam. 

'fhe products mentioned in the Bible as coming from Ophir are so clearly 
Indian that even Schoff, who does not recognize Ophir as an Indian harbour, 
says about them ; “ The Indian names for the products mentioned proved 

clearly enough that it was a trading centre dealing with India, even if the 
land itself was not Indian.”'"’ 

Now the Indian Ophir cannot be but the present Soixira, on the northern 
Korikap coast. Its name has had the following varieties : 

1. Shurparaka. In Sanskrit literature. 

2. Supparaka. In Buddhist literature. 


3. Hopara y I^xal pronunciation of the name of the town.”^ 

4. Oixna j 

We see therefore that the original initial S has the tendency to be eliminated 
as it was done by the writers of the Bible ; while it was still kept by 
J<X5cphus as Sophira'- and in the name meaning India in the Coptic and 
ligyptian languages which is alsrj SophirP^ Morwwcr Josephus tells us that 
Sophira was a ” regio Indiae,” a region of India. In fact Sopara was one 
of the most imrKjrtant places of the Western coast of India from very ancient 
times. In the Mahubhdrnta it is mentioned as a very holy place where the 
Fandavas rested on their way from G6kan.ia (S. Kanara) to Prabhas.*'^ It 
13 being referred to as a very' large city,”-’ where, according to Buddhist tradi- 
tions, Gautama was born in one of his former births.”* It was the capital 


of the Kohkao for a very long tinxi.'”^ 

Against the identification of Oi>hir with Soixira, it may be said that Mk 
country where Sopara is, is all round an agricultural track, wherefrom these 
products of industry and commerce can hardly be expected. But it is also 
a fact that having in this iiorth-westem coast of India excellent harbours, pro- 
ducts from other parts of India were brought there to be exported to foreign 
countries. The author of tlie Periplus says that silk cloth, raw silk and 
other goods were brought to Broach all the way from Bengal.”'* The pro- 
ducts exported from Broach were numerous and varied,”'’ amongst them 
agate and camelian.'”'’ The sliips from Broach were going up to Egypt.’®’ 
There is therefore no objection in having export ships sailing from Sopara 
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TKis Sopara, Supparaka or Opara seems to be the city named as Apirak 
in the Babylonian Chronicle. NarSnv-Sin was in need of this city in order to 
get possession of its harbour where the products of the whold of India used 
to be taken for exportation. 

The conquest of Apirak -- Supparaka as a preliminary step to conquer 
Magan also points to India as a probable country where to locate this 
kingdom. 

V. Geographical Situation. Among the lands conquered by Sargon 
there are some countries mentioned as being “beyond the upper sea,” and 
others being “ beyond the lower sea ” Ana .... and Kaptara (Crete) are 
the former ; Dilmun and Magan are the latter.’®- By the upper sea the 
Mediterranean is evidently meant. The lower sea seems to be the Persian 
Gulf. Magan therefore should be found beyond the Persian Gulf. 

Now beyond the “ lower sea” Sargon is said to have reached “ the coun 
try of the black heads,” which becomes the theatre of his military exploits.'®® 
Who were these “ black heads ”? Sargon himself calls his subjects wisi 
salmat kakkadi, “ the black-hcadcd i)eoplc.” The Sumerians therefore were 
“ black heads.” Therefore while speaking of “ the country of the black 
heads,” Sargon seems to mean “the country where the black heads hail 
from,” “the cradle of the black heads.” We have already seen that the 
Sumerian’s country of origin is India. Hence the exploits of Sargon seem 
to have taken place in India. 

Moreover Magan, according to the Sumerian records, appears to be a 
mountainous country. An inscription on the broken statue of Narman-Sin 
found at Susa informs us that tlie stone out of which ttet statue was carved 
oat was brought from “ the mountains of Magan.”'"® This information per- 
fectly agrees with the geographical condition of Magan. The Himalayas 
rise on its nortliern boundaries. 

As regards the distance from Sumer to Magadha, two small details 
found in the Sumerian documents give us some useful information. The 
Lagash patesi, Gudea, had brought fta-ktdag, “a stone” from Magan, Uie 
expedition taking one full year."'® Evidently, therefore, the expedition went 
beyond the Persian Gulf. Magan was evidently accessible from the Indian 
Ocean.'®* But what side of it, on the Indian shores to the east or on the 
African coast to the west? 
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The messenger sent from Ur to Magan by the merchant Sunda had been 
furnished with food for his joumey.^^’* The tablet in which the sums for 
his food are recorded also speaks of a royal paymaster, accompanied by a 
guard with his spear and two assistants going to the city of Susa, the capital 
of Elam, which at this time was in subjection to the Kings of Ur. Tliis 
boeros to show that the merchant Sunda took the c^^Dortunity of the expedi- 
tion of a royal paymaster to Susa to send his own messenger with him up 
to this capital. If Magan is placed in Arabia, as Nies does, the mention 
of this royal paymaster and his attendants in this tablet seems ine.\plicablc. 

This fact is of great importance. First, because it shows that Magan 
could be reached on foot all the way from Ur. Second it discloses likewise 
that Magan being towards the East beyond titc Persian Gulf, must be some- 
where in the Indian peninsula. 

As regards the time employed by the messenger to reach Magan, Nies 
thinks that it was a month. The whole question depends on tlie significance 
('f the word Magan. If the word meant the capital of the kingdom, the 
future Kajagrha, Buniigga would have employed somewhat more than a 
month. But if Magan meant only India where Magan was situated, it 
could be more or less reached within that ix'riod of time. 

The fact that the ships going to Magan took one full year to reach its 
shores, inclines me to believe that the ships turning round Cape Comorin 
went to the eastern coast of India on the Bay of Bengal wherefrom the 
kingdom of Magadha was much nearer. Trade from the eastern coast of 
India to the Arabian sea was known in ancient times. The Peripltis of the 
Eiylhrean Sea speaks of maritfrae commerce carried on between Sopatma, 
a port on the eastern coast of India, and Egypt.*®® 

VI. The Ships of Magan. The kingdom of Magadha being at a cer- 
tain distance from Sumer, probably the whole of India where Magadlia was 
situated received the denomination of Magan. The ships of Magan are 
very often mentioned in the Sumerian documents.”" In fact Magan is 
called “ the land of ships " in Sumcro-Babylonian inscriptions.*** The people 
of Magan were a seafaring nation renowned for their skill as shipwri^ts.**- 
They were in fact the merchants that established a link between their coun- 
try and Sumer.*** A period of anarchy had preceded the reign of Ur-Nammu. 
This king restored peace and prosperity throughout his kingdom. A dedi- 
catory inscriptiem of the temple of Nannar in Ur by Ur-Nammu comtnemo- 
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rates the renewal of commerce with Magan by saying that “ the ships of 
Magan he restored to its hand.”’'^ They were therefore the ships of Magan 
that were trading with Sumer, not vice versa. 

This sea trade also (mints to India, the country of the Minas, of the 
Tirayars and of the Parjis, wlmse maritime achievements W'cre the only ones 
in ancient times. There was no nation in Arabia, nor in the African coast 
who ever carried out maritime trade as the Proto-Indian tribes of India. In 
fact the Akkadian-Dravidian sea tntde is considered as a fact by Schoff.’^* 

VII. Magan Products. The commerce between Magan and Sumer was 
of imimrtation rather than of eximrtation. A religious text clearly says : 
“The products of foreign lands may he bring to Nippur.*'® 

The products of Magan referred to in the Sumerian documents are the 
following : — 

(a) Alabaster. A vase of alabaster was carried away from Magan by 
king NarSm-Sin as part of the war booty.” ^ 

Alabaster is found in several jjarts of India.^*'’ “Alabaster, where mel 
with, is largely utilized in the manufacture of ornaments and toys. The 
dark-green form procured from Garhwal is regularly made into elegant cups 
and saucers and large bowls that are much admired by the richer native 
gentlemen of Northern India.’"'"' The Periplus sjmaks of alabaster as being 
exported from the Minaen country'-" in south Arabia. It is well known that 
many of the (jroducts eximrted from the Minaean harbours had originally 
come from India.'®' 

(f>) Copper. Much copper was imported to Sumer from Magan.'®- 
Magan is called “the land of copper’’ and “the mountain of copper.’’’®’ 
The latter expression was known to the author of the Periplus, who trans- 
lated it as orekhalkos (mountain-copixrr).'®* 

In India coinjer is found in Darjeeling, Garhwal and several parts of 
the outer Himalayas, “where a killas-like rock persists along the whole 
range, and is known to Ixi copper-bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, Sikkim 
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and Bhutan.”^25 jg y^yy lij^eiy the '‘mountain of copi)er” of the 

Sumerian records. 

Copper was already usc;d for making arms, vessels and images by the 
Froto-Indians. Numerous objects of copper have? been found in Mohenjo 
Daro^-® and Harappa.^-^ The exportation of copi:)er from India is also men- 
tioned in very early times.^ss 

(c) Diorite. This very hard black stone was brought from Magan,’-^ 
for fashioning statues. 

Diorite is also found in India and has been used for making statues 
specially for temple worship, from very old times. Diorite statues are found 
in India veiy far from diorite quarries. Thertifore the shifting of diorite 
blinks is acknowledged in the history of Indian art.'*'^ 

{d) Goats. They were also brought to Sumer, though there is no speci- 
fication of the kind of goats imix>rted .^®2 

In India tliere have been goats of different breeds from very ancient 
times,’ among them the one. called goat-anteloix^.^'^^ 

(e) Pigskin is also mentioned as an article of Indian expor- 

tation.^’’^ 

(/) Rhinoceros. It is mentioned in the Sumerian documents with the 
word makkanuy^" 

The existence of the rhinoceros in north-eastern India, is well known. 
It is used for homwork in industry.^ 

(g) Wood oi different kinds. Gudea avers that he brought w<xxl of 
all kinds from Magan.’ One of thi^se kinds of wood is mentioned in Sume- 
rian documents as Mus Magana, “the tree of JVlagan.'"^^^ It has been iden- 
tilied with the Acacia niloiica by the partisans of the Egyi>tian identifica- 
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tion of Magan.’^^ Others identify it with the Acada seyal. Yet there seems 
to be a general consent as r^ards the genus. M«s Mason seems to be an 
acacia. No country may boast of a tree so widely spread as India may 
boast of the Acacia arabiga, called in northern India babul (Sanskrit, 
vavvula) and in south India karuvcL^*^ The karuvel, called then kotvel is 
already mentioned as used for building houses, in the Mohenjo Daro inscrip- 
tions.^^® 

No other country besides India could offer the rulers of Sumer the ex- 
traordinary and rich variety of trees well known to all industrialists : sandal- 
wood,®** teak,®*® bladcwood,®*® elbow,®*® to mention a few. 

(ft). Reeds. “The reed of Magan” seems to have been famous, as 
is referred to in this way in the Sumerian documents.®** In India there are 
different kinds of reeds used for making mats or thatching huts ;®** canes or 
bamboos for ba^et making.’®'’ Tlje reed nevertheless brought from Magan 
as “ reed of h'lagan ” was the reed called sacchari, from which honey-like 
sugar is extracted, which was expOTted from Broach to Egypt already in 
ancient times.’®® Tlie sugarcane indeed could be very rightly denominated 
“ reed of Magan ” ; it was a precious agricultural product of great value in 
countries where it did not grow. In fact, this reed seems to have also been 
very famous in China, being named after the name Ka§i (the andent 
Benares), from which kingdom very likely it was being exported there across 
the mountains. Tlius it happens that later on the word Ka^i is being trans- 
lated in Chinese Buddhist work as Ti-mao, which means “ reed-sprouts.”®*® 

Having reached the end of our study we may now state tliat the kingdom 
of Magan with which the old Akkadian and Sumerian kings had been in 
contact on different (xxasions, was most likely India in general, and the 
kingdom of Magadlia in particular. Thus after tlie conquest of Magan, 
Nar3m-Sin could rightly boast of the title “king of the four quarters of 
the world.”’®* 
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The present paper proposes to be an exix>sition of the philosophy of 
Vallabliacaryya and his school, known as the Philosophy of ^uddliadvaita. 
The Suddhadvaita philosophy is of intercut not merely as an advaita inter- 
pretation of Vedanta opposed to Sahkaritc mdydvdda and its world-denial, 
but also as the philosophy of one of the principal Vaisnavika Schools distinct 
from Visi^itadvaita, Dvaitadvaita as well as Acintyabhedabheda. 

^ The real founder of the School of Valiabhacaryya is supposed to be an 
^ancient near y a, called Visi.iusvamT. According to tradition, Visnusvarai was 
the son of a Dravidian king who was a vassal of the cmiieror of Delhi. The 
exact time of Visnusvfiml is difficult to dctcnninc, but if Navaji's Bhakta” 
nulla can be relied on, Sadhu Jnanadeva belonged to his sect and was an 
immediate succt'ssor to him. If this Jnanadeva be the identical person who 
translated the Srvmadhhagavadgitd in'Maharastri language, Visousvami must 
be placed somewhere near 1250 a.d., i.c., about forty years before jftanadeva 
who flourished in 1290 a.d. Griersons contention' that Vallabha’s father, 
Lak^ana, was a disciple of Vi^pusvaml and Vii^.iusvaml must have flourished 
in the 14th century a.d. is refuttxl by the fact that the way in which MMha- 
vacaryya mentions in his Sarvadarsana Sangraha the sect founded by VL$iju- 
vvami proves Ix^yond doubt that Vi§iiusvami must have flourished long Ijefore 
MadhavacTiryya himself. 

i The followers of Vi§nusvami were believed to be worshippers of Viwu in 
die Incarnation of Nrsimha or the Lion-man. f For a long time the sect re- 
mained all but extinct and it was Valiabhacaryya who resurrected it and gave 
it a fresh lease of life. Valiabhacaryya was a contemporary of Sricaitanya. 

jThe a^ubhdsya by Valiabhacaryya on the Brahmaszitras is the principal 
authoritative philosophical treatise of the Suddhadvaita School. ) Vallabha 
was a prolific writer and his writings include the Subhodinl tlkd on the 
^Jlmadbhdgavata, the Tattvdrthadlpa or Tattvadlpanibandha, the PuUi- 
pravdhamarydddbheda, the Kr^mpremdmrta, the SiddhdtUarahasya, etc. all 
which are read, discussed and cherished with reverence by the followers 
of the school. Vallaba's son, Viiththalanatha I^ki$ita or ViththaleSvara 
Difcgita, was also the author of several works, the principal amongst them 
being the Vidvanamatidma (referred to in Vallablia’s myUbhd^ya 4-4 sutra 


1. Encyclffpaedia of Religion & Ethics^ Vol. II. 
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14), the Premamrtafika, the Pustipravakamaryyddabheda-fikd, the Bhakti- 
hatftsa, VaUobh&itaktt, etc. Vilhthalanatha’s fifth son, Raghunatha wrote a 
commentary on the Bhakliharfisa called Bhaktitarangivi and also another fikd 
on V allabhdftaka. Mention may also be made here of the Suddhddvaiiamdr- 
tarida — an imix>rtant work of the school by SrT Giridharajee Maliaraja, a 
commentary thereon called Suddhddvaitammtai,i<foprakdsa by Sri Rama- 
kr?na Bhatfa and the Prameyarntnaniava by Balakrsija BhaUa. 'fhe Vdda~ 
kathd by Kalyaoa Raya, a disciple of Vit.hlhala and the BhaktimaT^taiufa by 
Gopesvaraji Maliaraja also deserve mention amongst the works of the school. 
Another disciple of Vithfhalanatha called Pitimbava, was the author of the 
Avard^ahlumga (which was a lika on Vallabha's Tuttvadipanibandhapra- 
kdm), the Pus{iprcvdhamaryyddfwivara>ia, etc. I\iru?oUama, the son of 
Pitambara, wrote the tilca on the anubhdsya called Prakdsa as also the Vid- 
vanmandmtafikd, the Bhuklihamsaviveka, the BhaklilaTangitfiitkdtlTtha, the 
Vallabha^takavivrtiprakdsa, etc. For an acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the school, the i.ierusal of the “ Suddhadvaitamurtanda ", the “ Prameya- 
ratndrtfava", Ilari Raya’s Brahmavada, Gopal Knija Bhafla’s Brahmavdda- 
vivaTana, etc. is essential. To the same category belong also the “ Prasihana- 
Ttttnakara" by iSri Pumsottamaji Maharaja. 

The literature of the Vallabhite School will not compare witli that of 
the Ramanujists or the Madhva School either in erudition or depth. There is 
no Vallabhite writer who will compare, with Vedantadesika or Vyasaraja- 
svami either in learning or subtlety of thinking and philosophical analysis, 
w' Vallabhacaryya was tlw son of a Telugu Brahmin called Lak^ana BhaUa. 
Laksapa Bhatta started on a pilgrimage to Ivasi with his wife. On the way, 
his wife gave birth to a son. ft was this son of his who suljsequently became 
famous as Vallabhacaryya. Vallabha’s lime of apiiearance was 1439 a.p. 
(1535 Vikramabda). Vallabha spent some time at Mathura and Brndabati 
It is s£iid that at that time Gofralakfsya under the name of Devadamana or 
^rlnatha made his appearance to him over the hill called Govardhana. It 
is also said that at that lime the Ixird also revealed himself to him in a 
dream and directed him to build a temple for himself and spread the cult 
of Pu$tibhakti. 

< According to Vallabha, the finite self (/iva) is monadic (a/w), is a 
fraction (ar/t^a) of Brahma and i.s non-different (abhini a) from Brahma. 
Like sparks from a big fire do monadic Jivas shoot forth or emanate from 
the infinite, inexhaustible and immutable Brahman which is their material 
cause, /ivas are thus of the essence of intelligence and felicity like their 
material cause, Brahman, but with the emanaticai of the Jivas from Brah- 
man, the inherent proiierty of Suddhasaitva in Brahman becomes divided 
{ainsabhuta) and attached in infinitesimal quantities to the monadic Jivas, 
and, becoming predominant at tlie y/ill of the Lord, causes the tirodhdm or 
su^xmsion of the element of joy or felicity in the Jivas. Hence Jiva, crea- 
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lure, or finite being is that monadic fraction of Brahman in which intelli- 
gence is preponderant while joy or felicity is in abeyance or arrest. {Tada 
Titrupadhiko - at^urUpo-ak^ararfUascitpradhanastirohilanando fivasobdavdcya 
bhavati. — “ PrameyaratnAnfova", p. 7. Chowkhamba Sam. Sen). In other 
words, fiva is the namd of an infinitesimal fraction of Brahman with intel- 
ligence only as its manifest property. From the time of creation, the ele- 
ment of joy or felicity is in abeyance in the Jiva, while (Hsvarayya, i.e. the 
lordly powers of omniscicirce, omnipotence, etc. as also other excellences that 
belong to it as fractions of the divine powers and excellences become lirohitu 
or suspended subsequently (Ibid., p. 7). Though the Jiva is monadic, infi- 
nitesimal yet, inspired and filled by the Lord, it manifests the quali- 

ties of infinitude and all-pervasiveness that belong to the Lrrrd himself. But 
this does not establish the intrinsic infinitude or iiervasivcncss of the Jiva, 
for just as the heat generated in an iron-bar through contact with fire is not 
intrinsic to the iron- bar itself so also the pt'rvasiveness that manifests itself in 
the Lord-inspired fractional intelligence called Jiva is not intrinsic to the Jiva 
but is due to its contact with the clement of joy or felicity in the Lord. 

Though Vallabbites speak of the creation of Jivas, yet they do not 
consider them to lx: amlya or beginning in time. Though Jivas are nitya 
and therefore without beginning, yet their creation is conceivable in 

the sense of cmanaticai {nihsrli) which means their udgama, vyuccarat^a or 
sh(x>ting up (like sparks) and not their b«.'ginning to be {ulpalti). The all- 
pcrvftsivcncss of Brahman does not preclude effluxes or emanations from 
the Lord (like sparks from a Mazing fire). In fact, Brahman is not merely 
the cause but also tlie effect, not merely the upadima, primordial matter or 
stuff but also the upudeya or final product, the vyapara or causal operation 
and the adhikaraijta or seat of the final effect. 

Jivas are either suddha, pure, or sanisdri, unfree, or mukla, liberated. 
The state of the fractional, monadic intelligence immediately after its efflux 
from Brahman, with the element of joy or felicity in complete suspension, is 
suddkafivabhdva or pure creaturehood of the finite being. It is a state of 
unalloyed {suddha) intelligence. After this state, when the Jiva contacts 
ovidya and comes under its influence, the condition of pure creaturehood is 
superseded by one of bondage and entanglement in santsara and tlie vicis- 
situdes of mundane life. At this stage, at the will of the Lord, the lordly 
powers (aiSvaryya) and other excellences, which continue in the Jiva in the 
htddha state in fractional Iforms, Ix-come also suspended. And so the Jivas 
become baddha, unfrec and limited by an alien world {paradhina). Amongst 
these unfree Jivas, some are godly or angelic in nature, while others are 
endowed with a demoniac or wicked nature. Angelic nature {daivatva) can- 
sifBts in subtile vasanas or predispositions towards a higher spiritual life 
which qualify their possessors for tmikti or liberation. The creatures whom 
the Lord desires to be his associates ih his dramatic di^rts, he endows 
37 
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with these higher spiritual aspirations so as to enable them to qualify for 
liberation. In other wt)rds, the Jivas whom the I^ord chooses as his elect oi 
consults are godly Jtvas while the Jlvas who are espoused or won by maya 
are the demoniac Jtvas. The Ixnd and the godly Jtvas never forsaire one 
another and the same is true of mayd and the demoniac natures elected by 
mdyd. And in both cases the ultimate cause is tire will of the Lord whidi 
divides Jlvas into good and evil spirits for the enactment of the world-drama. 
I he demoniac natures cannot beairae one with the Ixird, for in them on 
account of the moha or confusion created by mayd, the two lordly poweis 
of Jndna or i-nliglitenment and Dhakli or devotion become inoix^ralive and so 
at-one-mont or sdyuyya with the I.A>rd becomes impossible for these mays- 
dominated demoniac Ix’ings. In fact, though mayd works both in demoniac 
and godly beings, in the formi-r it is '.ndyd that dominates and wlipses the 
Jiva's real nature while in the latter it never suca>eds in getting tlie upjxr 
hand and completely obliterating the Jlvas self-posst's.sion and self command, 
i.e., in the one case it is mayd tliat is the ruling principle, in the other case 
tfie ruling principle? is (lie Jiva himscit. And so in demoniac natuiw donii 
nated by mnyu at-one-ment with the Lord in the sense of sdyuyya or enur- 
ing the Ixirci's peison is a forlorn hfijn;. In the Brnhmavddavivraana 
30-31) the prospect of entering the Ixird’s Person for a demoniac nature is 
con’.pan;d to that of the temen of the male, once discharged into a feinak 
v/onib, re-entering tlie male bixly again. 

It is no doubt true tliat Prakrit as the Sakti of Brahman is non 
different from Brahman, Sakli lieing ahkinna or non- different from ti c 
^aktimat. Tlierefore Prakrti as jxirt and parcel of Brahman muv 
al:o consist of the felicity or joy which is the essence of Brahman. 
But this in no way improves mattcis for the demoniac natures, for they 
have not the remotest expifiience of the felicity that is Brahman's essence 
for the reason that the Lord docs not reveal his joyous nature, before the 
demoniac Jtvas. Daivi mdyd and dsuri mdyd differ from each other even 
though the work of mdyd is confusiem or moha in each case, for daivi nuiys 
subscrv(« the end of liberation in the angelic natures while dsuri mdyd works 
only towards the entanglement of the ungodly beings in the toils of mundane 
life. When Prakrli becomes dissolved in the I^id and with it the demoniac 
bt*.ings are also reabsorlxid in the Ixird, even then, despite indirect unity with 
the Lord through Prakrti, these demoniac beings hav' no experienoj of tlie 
fdicity in the Lord because of the presence of ttirriers. These barriers de- 
marcate dissolution from liberation. In liberation there is experience by 
the Jiva of the inherent felicity in the L/ird as part and parcel of the Lord 
Himself, but dis.solution is mere resting in tlie Lord and the consciousness of 
this in oneself without any experience of the Lord’s essential joy or felicity. 
The experience of this inlierent divine felicity is attainable through devotion 
only (Bhaktimdlrasddhya) and such devotion is of the nature of affectionate 
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lovti (smharupa). The experience of this joy arises in the liberated state. 
Then the devotee rests in the heart of the Lord as Lak§nu or His Beloved 
Consort. In pralaya or dissolution there is no exiierience of positive felicity, 
there being then only negative cessation from pain as in sleep or drowsiness. 
Though all Jwas arc intrinsically partial elements {svdrfisa) of the Divine 
Personality, yet the division into godly and ungodly beings is tliere, at the 
Lord’s will, for His dramatic disijort.- When the Jivas heart is inspired by 
higher spiritual aspirations, it docs so at the will of the Lord. Orntrarywisr: 
whcJi the Jim gives way to low and evil desires and becoming tilled witli 
wicked tendencies acquires a demoniac nature, that also happens at the will 
of the I.«rd. The demoniac Jivas live disrcimtablc lives in their coarse, 
coriui>t bodies and on account of their misdeeds become degraded more and 
moie in their rebirths, becoming reborn into ever lower fonns of life. Thus 
t'ney l)i.!come slaves of their carn.ul desires and are enthralled by the mundane 
life. It is only the Lord’s will that can lift them out of (h<‘ir dcgvadaticn 
aiid till the Djrd wills their salvation, they cannot escaijc from avidyd and 
its effects. But when the Ixnd pleases to take them b:ick to himstdf as his 
consotLs, their avidyd and the satfisdra and its toils that re.sult from it forth- 
VI lib cease at the Lord's vrill. Then tlic Jlva does not require to go througli 
the; discipline of praxis or sddhand for his salvation but beaimes purified 
through the Lord’s grace and realises at-one-ment or unity with him. 

Mukta or lilierated Jivas are of two dasscs— Jivamnukta and Parama- 
tiiukta. Jivannmkli commenc<?s with the cessation of avidyd. Of the class 
of Jivathnuklas are Sanaka and .several other sagc-s. Theirs is tlie treukli cf 
kaivalya, the fnxdom which is dispassion or detachment, the freedom which 
comes througli enlightenment or Jnmia and is iiossible in the embodied state. 
Tliosc who live in the Infinite (vydpaka) VaikutUha or in otlwr realms of 
(he Lord barring Paramavyotua arc mukta or liberated Jivas. Thereafter 
when through a sjxxiial grace (vwslakrpd) of the Lord they enter Parama- 
vyoma, tliere is pardmukli which is pure Brahmahood. Amongst the godly 
lx:ings some become participafors in the Lord’s eternal disports {nityaRld) 
through disinterested, self-contained, {sifotantrd) Dhakli. Such Bhakli is 
awakened by hearing, etc., in those in whom spiritual aspirations have been 
generated through associations wuth pious and devout people. 

f According to Vallabliites, Para-Brahman is Kpspa himself as signified 
by the word Puru.?ottama. He is the subject of all sorts of apTdkjta or 
immaterial excellenas and 'virtues and has a nature of everlasting joy or 
felicity, AH His dramatic disports are eternal, and all supernatural qualities 
are ever manifest in Him. When Para-Brahma desires to be many, then 
there arises in Him a change of rupa or form. The Form which thus arises 
in Him is ttic cause of all causes and is Ak?ara or Immutable Brahman. In 
tliis Ak^ara state owing to tlie preponderance of sattva the element of feli- 

2. BrahmavddavtvarmjM, pp. 
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city or Ananda becomes dormant or latent. Akfara Brahman is differently 
apprehended by the Jhanl and the Bhakta respectively. 

(1) To the Bhakta or the devout lover be appears as the Form of the 
pervasive VaikwMha and other realms (lokas) of the spirit. In the Immut- 
able Form as it presents itself to the perceirtion of the Bhakta some excel- 
lences appear manifest while other qualities remain non-manifest, thou^ all 
qualities continue in being. The appearance or manifestation and the dis- 
appearance or vanishing from sight are nothing but the Lord's special powers 
ijaktivise^a) . When qualities become imperative or defunct they are said to 
have passed over into the non-manifest or aprdkrta state. This disappear- 
ance is not the work of niayd. The tirobhava which is caused by maya is 
not objective but subjective ; mayd dr)es not cause the disappearance of the 
object but only of our knowledge of the object. Maya oix-rates in unfree 
beings and causes pratlti-abhdva or non-apprehension in respect of sadvi?aya 
or things that arc or exist. But the disapix'arance caused by the Lord is an 
objective transition into the aprdkrta state. 

(2) To the Jndm or enlightened, however, Aksara Brahman appears as 
reality, intelligence and joy, as bt'yond si>ace and time, as self-luminous, and 
as beyond all qualities or determinations. In the apiiearance in this form 
what remains manifest in Brahman is the grower of tirodhdna or suspension 
while all other qualities remain non-manifest. Hence the Aksara or Immu- 
table Brahman of the enlightened or Jndnin is described as nirdharmaka, 
featureless or indeterminate. In reality however He is not featureless. If He 
were really featureless then the unreal would have to come into being. Valla- 
bhites say, what is called ahhdva or non-existence is only tirobhava or 
non-manifest existence, and production or coming into being and destruction 
or ceasing to be have no intelligible meaning except as becoming manifest 
and ceasing to be manifest. Since duhkha, suffering, misery, etc. are figments 
of mdyd and therefore false appearances, therefore the cessation or absence 
of duhkha, etc. must also be a false appearance. Hence assertions of the 
absence of duhkhadi in Brahman amount to the asserticMi of Uic falsity of 
duhkhddi. It follows therefore that the Form of Brahman as conceived by 
the Jhdm or enlightened reduces to a featureless being with all powers 
abstracted therefrom and therefore beyond description in judgments for 
practical purposes (sarvavydvahdralita). 

One particular form of Puru 50 ttama which js noticeable in the Suryya- 
niar.id{da is his forro as antaryydrrd or inner controller. This antaryyarm is 
called Puru$a or Nanayapa. Three kinds of PUru$a may be noted in this 
connection — fl) Purusa as creator of Mahat, (2) Purufa as immanent in 
the world-embryo {Brahmdndasamslhita), and (3) Puru?a as indwelling 
presence ip all bhutas or beings {sarvabhutastha) . Out of Puru^a come forth 
the IncarnaticHis of the I.ord’s LSla or dramatic sport in the forms of the 
Great Fish, the Great Tortoise, etc. The antaryyamins that come 
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out of the Ak^ara or Immutable arc ail parts or partial forms (ajpsa) 
of this Principal Antaiymm. They are all marked by their joyous natures, 
are numerically different, like Jtvas, in different corporeal forms and are the 
inner controlling agents of the Jtvas in which they dwell. In short, the anlary- 
yamins of sentient beings and non-sentient things are all partial modes or 
manifestations of the Primary or Principal Antaryydmt — a part or fraction 
of the Principal Anlaryydm being manifest in every individual antaryydmt 
in a sentient being or a non-sentient thing. 

According to Vallabhites, just as there is vistuldha or pure sattva other 
than prdkjta sattva or sattva as the matter or stuff of the world, so also there 
are aprakrta rajas and aprdkrla tamos besides prdkjta rajas and 
tamos that constitute the world-stuff or material cause of the world. Aprakrta 
or Immaterial Sattva after creating the forms of fish, etc. appears therein 
after the manner of fire in an iron-ball and carries on their functions. In 
such forms consisting of pure sattva the Lord enters with a view to maintain- 
ing the world. The I^rd as informing such Visuddha-Saltva-forms for tlie 
purpose of world-maintenance and the like is called Vispu. In the same way 
the Lord as inspiring aprakrta or Immaterial f?fl;as-forms is called Brahma, 
and as informing Immaterial Tamos Vigrahas is called iSiva. Though they 
are all aprdkrla vigrahas or immaterial forms, yet as alsi:> controlling and 
directing the material or Prdkjta! gutfas they are to be r^rded as SagutfO 
or related to the guifas. That they have been described in the Puraioas as 
Para Brahman is due to there being no real difference between them and the 
Lord. Though Brahma, Vi§iju and Siva are all Incarnations or Forms of 
aprdkjta gutias, yet the form of Vsnu is to be regarded as the highest 
amongst tlie thn« on account of the presence in it of the distiiKtive qualities 
of the Lord in a special manner. 

The Lord has an infinite multitude of Forms. Every form of the Lord 
i*! Brahman in its completeness. This explains the fact why on the path of 
enlightenment there is no difference between praxis (sad hand) and its con- 
sequence (phala). It is otherwise however with the way of Bhakti or devo- 
tion. Just as the Lord creates the world for the purpose of dramatic disport, 
so also he has chalked out a separate path of Bhakti for those who desire to 
realise Him through loving devotion. In the Forms of the Lord’s Vibhutt 
or Powers, both the praxis and the end achieved thereby are limited, relative 
and circumscribed. The highest and most complete result cannot be achieved 
through these works, such result being attainable not through the worship 
of the Vibhutirdpas but of the Svayamrupa or Intrinsic Form of the Lord 
which is the Form of Krwa. The highest end or result is sdyuyya and 
sdyuyya, according to Vallabhites, is not identity with Brahman but direct 
connection (yoga) with Brahman. Such omncction or intimate relation is 
attainable not by enlightenment but thipugh single-minded devotion to and 
service of Lord Kp^a. There is no worship unless the Lord presents himself 
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externally to the worshipper as the object of devotion. That is why Bhajam 
or worship must be the worship of the Lord in his manifestations as external 
to onest-If. 

Liljeration (mukti) is of two kinds — sagmul mukti and nirgmm mukli. 
The primary result of the worship of any deity is sdynyya or dirtnrt union 
wilh the deity. Where the deity is sagmia the resultinjEr union is sagunu 
mukti or liberation within the gunas. In other cases, mukti is nirgimd or 
liberation beyond the gunas. All deities barring I>f)rd Kr^na himsi‘lf arc 
sagiwa. Hence nirgimit mukli or liberation br^yond the gums 
is intimate union with Ktsna (Krsna-sdyuyya). There is no nirgund 
mukti on the path of <*nlightenmeiit. The immutable (Aksara, 
Kntasiha), though transcending the gums, also amsists with li^.v 
gums. Enlightenmimt is the. ualisation of the Aksara (as immanent in gunas) 
through sravana, manana, etc. The lilxiiatio^ winch results thereirom is 
Kaivalya, Detachment, or Jtv/jnmukti, freedom in embodied being. Kaivalyn 
is mttvikajrmia or enlighti nment arising from saUvaguna. Therefore it is 
suttvikamukti or litH:*ration in salivaguna. The enlightened turns away from 
the world scared by the iniseric^s of samsfira and takes to the way of fu;cd«»ni 
through kiiowledge. It is a condition within the gunas p.ud not one. beyond 
the gunas. With knowledge or eiilighlctirnent comes liberation in the omVjt.^' 
died state. In that state illus^'ny idcntilkaiion witli prakrti iadhydsa) ceacis 
and consequently attachment to the rriatcTial work! and its modes talis off. 
Such liberation in (mibodied life is liberation within the gunas, for iji th.-d 
state creature-hood or creature- consciousness as unrler the sway of Vulyd arid 
Avidyd continues. Bhakli makes its appearaiice subsequently to the: realisa- 
tion of Brahmabkdva owi: then reaches beyond the gunas. If Bhakli de»is 
not awaken after Brahmahhdva, one then has to contiinie in the Jivanmnkla 
stale of cmlxxlied freedom. Such was the conriitujn of Sanaka and 
like : thciis was a state fof freedomO in the gunas, not one I.>eyond the gums. 
Till Bhakli is reached, one continues within the gunas : with the awakenii'.g 
of Bhakli one gets beyond the gums. The first is a condition of tmlighten- 
fr^erl ;■■■ ;,r.rlL tlie second one of Bhakli coiulitioned by enlixTl^.tcnvnerit. '! h'^ 
first is illustrated in Sanaka, etc., the second is illustrated in Suka and others. 

The praxis or sddhand by Bhakli laid down by Vallabhitcs is called the 
way of pusli (pmtimdTga). Pusfi means the Grace ikrpd) of the I-ord. It 
is an attribute of the Lord and is counteractive of*limc. Its effects are mani- 
fotd -both natural and supernatural. Pusli is inferred from its effects. 
Mahdpti^li is Grace Par Excellence and consists in effecting the attainment ol 
one’s real status in the teeth of powerful obstacles. The great obstacles ar<^ 
the r^istance of ones own nature or svabhdva and the resistance caused by 
one’s works. Pusti accomplishes all the four purusdrlhas or ends of life, vh.* 
dharma, artha, kania and maksa. The pusli ^ybich realises these four ends 
is sdmdnyapusti or giace of the common or ordinary sort. There is 
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however a special grace (visi^apusti) from which results Bhaklt culmi- 
nating in the realisation of the Lord's svariipa or intrinsic nature. The 
Bkakti which results from such siXK:ial grace is called pitfiibhakti. Pu$U- 
blwkti arises from the Loid’s favour alone and not from anything else. 

{Pustimargo-aiiugTahaikasudhyah prmndnamnrgdt vilakfanah "/I/.jm- 

bhdsya", 8-8-9). 


Every kind of Bhakli dqxjnds on the Lord’s favour. But the Bhakli 
th-at arises from the I/jrd's ordinary favour is callwl Maryyriddbhokii. The 
Bhakli that is kindled by the Iji'rd’s special grace is technically called pusti- 
bhakli. In puxlihhakti the only object sought is the I.xird himself and there 
ij no desire for anylliing other than the l,ord. Even amkli or lilx-ration 
appears trivial in the eye of the dcvoti'c who has attained to pusliblutkli. 

Accortiing to Vallabhites there are lour kinds of pn^tihhakli, viz. ; — 


1 . pTavilluijjusli. Prcv/liia means the stream of t'aiiisflra nr woild-life 

coi’isisting in the consciousness t>f the “ I ” and the “ mine ’ in relation to 
il'.iiii'S. :\nd Use l>::\~[ibhakii wliicli aiis.'.s in '-vi:.h this faiii'ani- 

cjiiscimisness is characterised by karmaruci or tlw' liking for works. In other 
■vords, in pusiibhakti ix.'und up wdth sant^urapravdha there arc works suited 
io the: nature of the Uml. 

2. Maryydddpufli. In the condition (jf imryyddd, there is cessation 
trom the pursuit of objects aiising from attraction or attachment so that 
the Jivti turns to the way of nivitti or wotld-dwiial and its consequent prac- 
tices or duties. In the Bhakli that arisen in this state or condition, the. Jiva 
conquers iris lust for objtxrls and aaiuirc^ a zest for hearing, etc., of discouises 
• n the lA>rd and flis nature. 

5. Pustibkakti. Those who attain to this third type of ptislibhakli are 
piislibhaklas who. owing to another favour of the I^rrc! conducive to the 
awakr'ning of the enlightenment that is suited to His worship, become omnis- 
cient or all-knowing. Such hbaktas Icnow all about the Lord, the land’s 
iX'rtonal attendants and courtiers. His dramatic sixrrts, the world, etc. 


■1. Suddhapnslibhokli. Those who are bhaklas of this fourth type are 
!iiSI.rired by love and intrinsic affectii'ii. They «ave the I^rd and sing his praise 
out of pure affection and love. Theirs is a devotion that is very rare indeed. 

Ilari Ilayai has described this suddhapuslibkakli in twenty-one vci’ses 
[vide Prameyaraiitdrruiva^ pp. 19-24), the substance whereof is as follows ; — 
In tire way of Suddhapu^ibhakli, the phala, consequence or end achiev- 
ed is Bhogavtttprdpti, attainment of the Lord, but for the realisation of this 
end, no sddhand or prescribed course of discipline is necessarjL In other 
words, the method or means here is the absence of any prescribed means or 
method. Or, one may say, the end (i.c., the Lord himself) is here the 
means. Siddhi or fruitirai is dependent on the Lord’s favour and not on 
individual efforts. In fact, individual effort hinders instead of furthering the 
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realisation of Uie end. The Lord dects fivas out of Free Grace irrespective 
of thdr worthiness or unworthiness, (according to human standards). And 
the devotee also does not try to judge the rightness or otherwise of tire 
Lord’s act of Grace but simply feds and recognises its super-excellence. For 
such a Bhakia there is neither a sense of frailty or weakness in such acts of 
the Lord Kr?i)a as shedding tears when chastised by His mother Jasoda, 
plundering the storeroom, etc., nor a sense of the uncommon or extraordinary 
when overpowering and subduing the Snake-king Kniiya or extinguishing the 
conflagration, etc. For him all acts {X>int to the i-ord or Master as their end 
and no special direction, Vcdic or otherwise, is necessary to discover tlie 
intrinsic imix>rt and end of all our efforts. The Lord elects Jivas unto him- 
self out of free Grace — His favour is ahduka, not measurable in terms of 
human reason. And this is the reason why the end which the disciplined 
and mudi-practised man fails to achieve by his strenuous spiritual efforts 
is easily attained by a man who may appear to be comparatively unworthy 
of him. Even at tlie t'me of separation from the I.x)rd, such a bhakta has 
exiierii'Jice of the Divine felicity, for such Bhakli is autonomous in lespect 
of its joy-producing virtue and does not dc|xmd on the presence of the Lord's 
Person for producing the felicity that arises from it. As in Bhakti in tins 
form the consciousness of the Ixrrd overshadows cvety other exix'rience, the 
fear of this as well as the other world vanishes str that the bhakta feels the 
Lord’s Presence in liimself as obliterating all sense of time, all consciousness 
of moral obligations as well as all ideas of himself and of the qualities intrin- 
sic to himself. On the way of suddkapu^fibhakti, the means is union, physi- 
cal and mental, of the finite being with the Lord, and the end is the uniixi 
of all the senses with the Lord. And the union takes place at the will of the 
Lrnd. The consequence of it is the conscioasness of the Lord in all that i.' 
allied to the Lord, a feeling of repugnance to all things tliat are inimical to tlic 
Lord and a sense of indifference to all that is neither allied nor inimically rc- 
later to Him. The Bhakta in this state is prompted to the preservation of the 
body not from a feeling of personal ownership in it but from the amsciousness 
of its being God-given and therefore belonging to tlie Lord. And even at the 
time of seiiaration from the Ix>rd it is preserved in the hope of a future re- 
union with the Lord. In the path of Suddhapu^ti, worship does not consist in 
the rendering of any service, to the Itord, and the Lord also does not insult the 
devotion of the worshif^rs by bequeathing rewarcls for their worship. &ud- 
dkapu?(i, in other words, is suddha or pure bhakti for its own sake — it is 
love for love’s sake — i.e., man’s love of God out of pure zest for such love 
as also God’s love of man for pure love’s sake. In separation one tastes 
greater felicity in ‘such Bhakti than in union, because separated tme has in- 
ward realisation of a new aspect of the Lord’s lila or self-display at every 
new moment In the path of suddhapu?tibhakti, the means and the end 
exchange positions so that the means is also the end and the end the means. 
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Thus the means which is liere Bhakli or love of God for its own sake is also 
the end which it aims at and in which it culminates. Similarly the end wiiich 
is Bbagavalprdpti or attainment of the I.x>rd is also the means inasmuch as 
such attainment or realisati<»i comes only as a Gift of the Lord Himself who 
is to be attained or realised. The dainya or consciousness of nullity and in- 
significance which is not dependent on anything else is the cause of the 
appearance of the Lord, i.c., when the Jiva feels his own insignificance or 
nullity, the Lord reveals Himself. Hence such dainya must be distinguished 
from the sense of emptiness (dainya) that arises from separation, this latter 
being an effect or phala (of the separation) and not a cause. In Suddna- 
pu^ti the dainya is intrinsic, anyanirapek^a, non-dependent on anything else 
and this brings on the revelation of the Lord. Suddhapufli brings on conv- 
plete renunciation of all worldly objects and surrender of everything including 
the bixly, but while as worldly tlicy are renounced, as gifts of the Lord they 
ate again aca’pted. In short, in Suddhapusti — the consciousness of “ I ” dis- 
apfiears, and the will, not as “ my will ” but as “ Tlry will ” or the Lord’s 
will, prevails. In this stale the Jlva realises the hand of providence in cverlhing. 

According to 9uddhadvaitins, the Jtva is consubstantial with Brahman 
but only as a partial element thereof and not as Brahman in all-complete- 
ness and fullness. Therefore worship is necessary for restoration or reawery 
of the Jiv^s real status as a partial element within the All-Inclusive Brah- 
man. Worship, in other words, is necessary for overcoming avidya which is 
resiKjnsible for the Jivas .self- forgetting and consequent fall into sattisara or 
the stream of mundane life. Worship effects his reinstatement as a Bhakta, 
i.o., his restoration as a partial element within Brahman and in necessary 
intimate relation of love and unity with the whole. With the cessation of 
egoism and its ixrwers or aisvaryya and the nivjlti or overcoming of avidya, 
one attains to unity with the Lord. Even then however differences amongst 
Jlvas continue.® Though the Bhakta attains to sameness with the Lord in 
respect of person, personal beauty, etc., yet, as without difference there is no 
real commerce of spirit, differences continue at the stage. It may be a^ed, 
as avidya ceases in the pure pu^fitnarga so as to make one fit for devoticai 
or bhajana, what use is bhajand or worship in this suddhapu?(i stage ? The 
Vallabhite answer is : for the purpose of tila or dramatic sport— the separat- 
Jlva reunites with the Lord through bhajana and thereby tastes the joy 
of the reunion. But since bhajana in the ^ddhapuxti marga does not consist 
in works but is bhdvdtmaka or an emotional realisation, therefore it is phala- 
Tupa in spite of its being of the nature of sddhana or a preparatory means. 
Hence such bhajand never loses its character as Suddhapmti for pu^jimarga 
is the way in which the end is itself the means toi the end {pu^itndrgah sa 
eva yatra phaiam svayameva sddhanam).* 


3. Cf. Brahmavadavivarava, p. 20. 


i. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 



ON SOME SPURIOUS CALUKYA COPPERPLATE 

GRANTS 


By 

Dr. MORESHWAR DIKSHIT, PH.D., Poona. 


In his i^aper contributed to the 'icnth All India Oriental Conference 
held at Tirupati, in March 1940, Rao Bahadur C. R. Krisijkamaciiaklii* 
has discussed the dates of four spurious records of the time of Calukya 
Vinayaditya which range from Saka 516 tfi 520. As these d.ates are too 
early for the king who ivsi-cd those diaiter-. and as the paljcography of the 
inscriptions is far too much removed from ihe^ period in which tlu-y jjuri)ort 
to record the donations, it is <»bvi(>us that tliese copper-platc grants are JVii- 
geries. After alluding to ctstain other spurious records of a We-stern 
Calukya (?) chief Vira-nonairiba caknivarti, Rao Bahadur CiiAKu:- has put 
fonvard a tentative tlicory that in recoiding the exaggerated early date.:, die 
forgerers have calculated the dates ii.e. the Saka year, tlu^ name of the 
Samvatsara, iitki, wc?ek-day etc.,) as if the events took place 6(X) yeais car- 
Her and that the f(;rgeries were actually nuuU^ in thi. ekrvontli century A.D. 
He also surmises tliai for the i)uri>oses of those grants the year Salca 6fX) 
must have been, adopted as the starting of an t'ra, wliich may ix>ssibry be 
in celebration of, or in commemoration of certain e|x;cli- making and ini 
portant political event in the reign of the Western Calukya king Vinayaditya 
SatyaHraya. In tlie light of tl'iesi: remarks he has examined critically the 
daus and ::uggtsl.ed how llicse with certain einetida? ^ r^appori. his con 
tent ion. 


Though the suggestion made in this i>aper is really a very ingenious one, 
as I shall preseritly show, the calculatioji of dates involve certain rliiflculties 
which cannot easily be solved. For, since the above paper was written I have 
come across two move sP/Urious grants of Calukya Vinayaditya which register 
donations made by him in tho Saka year 520. The tirsl one of thesd sets 
was long ago discovered in the village called Ffili near Karad in the Satara 
district of the Bombay Presidency. It was publisheo in July 1922, in the 
Quarterly oj the B. /. S. M., I IT. pf>. 6*16. This’ grant is dated Saka 520, 
Kalayukta Samvatsara, Karttika suddha 5, Bhanuvara. Its object is to 
record the donation of a valika in the village EUafmra, in Karaliafaka 1000, 
to a Brahmin named Vasudeva belonging to the Bharadvaja gotrn. 


1. Proceedings and Transiictions of the Tenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Tirupati, March 1940, pp, 359-65, 

2. Ibid., p. 362. 
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The second set was made available to me through the courtesy of 
Messrs. S. V. Avalaskar and S. N. Patwardhan-Joshi, both residents of the 
village Dive Agar, in the Janjiia State ( Dist. Kolaba, Bombay Presidency ). 
It was unearthed in that village some three years ago by a farmer and before 
it reached my hands was still covered with thick verdegris. The filales are 
thrive in number ( each measuring about 10" X 5i'i") and are strung in a 
circular ring bearing the st-al of a boar to left. The grant is dated in the 
Saka year 520, Kalayukta Saiiivatsara, Caitra Amiivasya, Vyati|rata, Thurs- 
day, when it is slated that there was a solar eclipse. Its object is to 
record a donation by Cfdukya Vinayaditya ol the village Kollapuia along 
with its hamlets situated in the Daiiga 2000 Visaya, to 2:300 Brahmins 
hcjided by Kc'^va Dvivedi, Bli.askain Trivedi. S.inkara Dvivedi, and 
Madhava Biiatta. of the .Atrey.a and Bharadvuja 1 quote ixlow the 

relevant text of the inscription for easy rcft:rt;nce : 

I iate If b. 

I .ire 27 

i'-ijie 28- f??! (3stcfr) T- 

Line 2ft— 5riTr^Tr^fe( ^ 

Line 30 '^slf^'cTRR (gl) 

i.ine 31— :afTr5I3Tff: 'T155g^- 

Line 32 - qfqit I ^staiHirgJn^^iPTT s?lfir(^)qi% 

Lin;- 33~^f=Kj§: 

i.inc 31— spir *i(*ir)?5iqrnl5T of^m^iSRt m- 

1 .ine. 35— V75P75 q=q51dl^T5((m)gWfe'5lTon # 

Plate III a. 

Line 36— sigt ;^frf qin: 

Line 37— qRatJFSS^TRT^^ II 

Line 38— Tr^W. wiof cR?? 

Line 39— x3l(^s5n)^l JR: aRoi l 
Line 40— umiT 1 dfq q^imm ^murq: 

Line 41— smM I l^nTOTlf: I ?f?q 

Line 42 -rf 3Rr?qftigr jjjtr i ^ or ^ ) ?R[r IWR ijoirf: >T- 

Line 43— SHIof ^ irtiRt^lT: srfFPq I JHTlof 

Line 44— qRsqiqpq ^ | ... (Imprecating verses). 

Line 47 — II I 


3. From the original Plates. Sec Fig.-*. 1-2. 
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Botli the Pali and the Dive Agar grants have almost identical texts 
excepting of course the details regarding the donees and the property grant- 
ed. B<ith of them are dated in the same year Saka 520, but palsec^raphic- 
ally their script' resembles the characters of the 11th century a.d. Curiously 
enough both of these refer to Rak^pura situated on the northern banks of 
the river Malapahari ( Malaprabha ) ; and the village Kurunda like the four 
grants studied by charlu. 

If we accept Rao Bahadur charlu’s suggestion taking 600 as the 
starting point of an era, the dates'* of Uie Dive Agar and P&li grants would 
correspond to 8th April and 7th October A. D. 1198 respectively. Tlit* 
week-days in both cases do not tally with those recorded in the inscriptions. 
There has been no solar eclipse in tlie Saka year 520 as stated in the Dive 
Agar plates and const'qucntly all the other details specifie'd in the grants dc< 
not concur. 

I have tliercfore tabulated all the .spurious records of Calukya Vinaya- 
ditya in the accompanying chart and a careful e.Kamination of their dates 
would reveal that there is no uniformity cr any method in the calculation 
of their dates even after taking GOO as the starting point for each date. All 
the dates except in Grant I> have to be adjusted in one way or tlie other to 
suit our needs and in the case of Dive Agar and the Pali grants even these 
adjustments do not W'ork well. It may be noted that the Dive Agar grant 
supplied the evidence from an unknown tract for inscriptions. 

From the dates newly supplied by the Dive Agar and the Pali grants 
it is clear therefore that there is no method attempted in forging the spurious 
records of Calukya Vinayaditya. 


4. Though no facsimiles accompany the article on the Pali plates, I have ex- 

amined the original set, now preserv’ed in the Bharata — Itihasa ^ihSodhaka Map 
data, Poona. . 

5. cf. IMllai, Indian Ephemefis, III, pp. 398-99. 
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PRATITYA-SAMUTPADA 

AS BASIC CONCiiPT OF BUDDIIiST THOUGHT 

By 

Dr. B. M- BAHUA, M..V, ixlit. (Lond.), CalcuHa l;inv(:rslty. 

Though it may sound ratlier strani^c to say that ovcry great thinker or 
true philosopher of the world is really a man of one tliought. it is nevertheless 
a truism of history. Just as a central Idea, called nifiral. mns through an 
epic narrative interweaving various ci>iscdes into a unity, so a ct:ntra! thought 
pc'ivadcs a whole sy>tem of thoiiglit or of faith built uix:«n its basic 
concept or creed. As regards Buddhist philostjphy, its basic conccjit is prail- 
lya-samutiHida, a term which has been variously represented in English by 
* causal gfMesis\ * deixwlent original ion’ and ‘causation’. We need not 
quarrel over words. Let us belter try to reali/^t* its full philosoiiliic and doc 
trinal significance as the basic concept of Buddhism in general and of Bud 
dhist thought in particular. 

In the Ariya-pariyesam Sutta, Buddha tells us that the noble quest 
which had impeilcd him to pass from home into the homeless state of a 
wanderer or seeker of truth happily led him to a twofold discovery, viz., (1) 
that of iha pratyayatd pratUya-samulpnda, and (2i that of nirvmjia. Tlie 
discovery meant the fiiidirjg cut of the thing or things longed for. That was 
in Buddha’s case the non contingent, that which is not subject to the limiting 
conditions of life and existence.^ 

If thus the claim made bo that of a discovery only, it stands to reason 
to premise that the discoverer himself docs not create the thing he discovers 
but simply finds it out as it is {yalhdbhutam) , Buddha’s discovery is. 
therefore, aptly compared to the accidental discovery by a traveller of an old, 
buried and forgotten city as well as of the path leading to Hence was 
his well-dcservc'd epithet of Tatkdgata, meaning the Truth-finder and Path- 
finder. •* Buddhisiii which was an outcome of that discovery became thus 
both a way of truth and a way of life. As way of truth it became concerned 
wuth the thing as it is or the things as they are, and as a way of life, its 
concern was with the thing as it ought to be or tk^ things as they shoiild be, 

1. Majjhima, i, p. 161- ff.; Barua, Ceylon Lecture on Buddhism as personal 
religion. The Mahahodhi, Vol. 52. p, 60. 

2. Satnyulia, ii, p. 10-1 ff.; Mr:?. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home University 
SiMnesL p. 33 ff. ; Lankdvatdra-Sulra. ed. Bunio Nanjio, pp. 113-4 ; Suzuki’s Transl., 
pp. Iji'i ; Barua, Asoka and Hh Inscriptions, IX, I, Ch. IV. 

sf I accept above EijgUsh renderings of the epithet offered by the late lamented 
Mrs. Rhys Davids. * 
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i.e., the ideal or ideals of life conformably to the form or forms of truth as 
stated as well as to the nature of reality as disawered. To be intelligible to 
human understanding and effective as guidance to thought and action the 
form or forms of truth must be. either philosophical or scientific, logical or 
psychological. To be inspiring to life and appealing to human heart and 
effective in their diverse expr<s5sions, the form of the ideal or ideals must be 
cither ethical or aesthetic, literary or artistic, social or ixrlitical, religious or 
educational, national or international. 

So far as the menial or subjective aspect of the discovery ko<;s, it is an 
unprecedented ('.xpcrience with an objective content referring to an existing 
fact, an actuality or a reality. Tliis e.Kpcriencc has to pass succes-sively 
through tlrree mental modes Irefore it becomes a public proiierty as a body 
of doctrines and discifrline (dharmavmayam) or a system of thought and 
faith, namely, intuitional or mystical, conceptual or apprehensible, and 
acliib'rtouic e.r sys-'tema'ic. With each mede Is conii.'cterl a jiarticular form 
of mental activity, whether it Ihj nwtic, ideational or rational, where the 
pfos(H'ct of sni'cess calls up the emotion of joy ( prili ) and the attainment 
of success is ibllowul by the enjoyment of self-satisfaction, happiness, bli!5s 
or beatitude (sukhn). The exirericnce which is presentative at the first 
mode becomes representative at the second and cxpres.sive or prtscntablo at 
the third. 

According to the Pali scholiast Mhammaixila. whilst reflecting on the nature 
of reality the Blessed One got hold of the causal genesis in his mind.* This 
may be taken to nx'an tiiat witli Dhammajxala pralUya-samutpuda or causal 
genesis ivijre&^nts tlic true nature of reality. But in the words of Buddha, 
the term is ai)plicab1e as much to the true nature of reality as intuited as to 
the true nature of reality .as conceived and formulated ; it is api>iicable to the 
same as presented, interpreted, exjrounded, elaborated. elucid,ated and applied. 

Pratitya-samulpiida as intuited in its presentative character is otherwise 
known as paiirdna dharmasthilitci, and it stands for the ancient or eternal 
nature of reality which exists by its own right, indeixsrdently of the advent 
of the Tathagatas, inde|x?!idcntly of all modes of knowing and all forms of 
thought-construction and rational interpretation. The same as conceived or 
formulated in its ref)ns:cntative character is otherwise known as pratynlma- 
dharmaslhilitd,^ and it stands for tlie basic concept of Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist Ihou^t as the unalterable cosmic law. The same as prescntefl. inter- 
lireted, exix)unded. elaborated, elucidated and applied is known variously by 
the name, of pratyayUkdraso (causal forms) , satyas ( truths ) , and the like, 

4. Uddna Commentaiy, Siamese Ed, to the Bodhi Sutta, I, ; Bhagavd Bodhi~ 
nkkhamule dhamma-sabhava-pctccavekkhanor-vasena paficca-samupf/adam tnanasa- 
kasi. 

5. Lankavatara Siilra, pp. 143-44. 

6. Vibhahga, Cb. VI, where paccaydkdra is used as a substitute for paficett- 
^omuppSdai, 
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and all of them stand for the various architectonics of thought as wdl as 
the moral law. The ideals of life and action are set out in conformity with 
the truths as formulated and presented, the truths are formulated on the 
basis of the central concept,^ while the central concept has behind it the 
nature of reality as intuited or experienced. The Buddhist creed formula, 
ye dharmah hetuprabhavdif, etc. applies to pratllya-samutpada as conceived, 
formulated, presented, interpreted and applied. Regarding the pamdtta- 
dharmasthitiid, the pralydlma-dharmasthUita, and the system of thought and 
faith based upon the second, Buddha’s significant statement in the SatfiyuHa 
is : “ Because of birth, monks, decay-and-death. Whellier there be an prising 
of TatMgaios, or whetlier there be no such arising, in each this nature of 
things stands, this causal status, this orderliness, the relatedness of this to 
that. Concerning that the Talhaguta is fully enlighlened, that he fully 
undcTslcmds. Fully enlightened, fully understanding, he declares it, teaches 
it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, saying : Be- 
hold ! conditioned by this, that comes to be."* 

In the above statement, Buddha clearly refers to and distinguishes be- 
tween the three succes.sive mental modes ; 

(1) bccomts enlightcnixl or awakened as to the nature of reality which 
exists by its own right — abhisambujjhati ; 

(2) formulates with the suggestion therefrom the fundamental law of 
the cosmos, which is to say, forms the basic concept of his doctrine — abkisa- 
meti ; 

(3) states, addresses, sets forth, establishes, discloses, expounds, eluci- 
dates, in short, presents as a system — deikkhaii, deseti, etc. 

PTatitya-samutpada as the essential nature of reality is characterized in 
Pali as the elementary datum of cxiierience, the standing order of becoming 
{dhammatthitatd) , the way of the happening of things (dhammaniyamatd), 
suchness (orderliness, tathatd), uncontrariness (avitathaid), unotherwiaencss 
ianahnathatd) , background of relatcdncss (idappaccayatd). It is further 
characterized in the LdfikavatUra Sutra and other Mahayana treatises by 
such Twedicates as vacuity (smyatd), realness (bhutatd) and actuality, 
(satyatd). The same set of predicates applies, mutalis mutandis, also to 
pratityasamutpdda as formulated, presented, interpreted and api^ied,® 
though in a somewhat different sense. 

The positive thesis of the philosophy of Nagarjjua, who is not without 
rcascHi honoured in the Lm'ikdvaldra Sutra as the second Buddha, is gene- 
rally missed. This is, however, clearly stated in the two opening verses of 
his Kdrikd. These indicate that Nagarjuna’s primary interest was to call 

7. According to the Lankdvatara Sutfa, pp. 143-44, Buddha’s discourses were 
all based on the pratydima-dharraastkitUd and not on the paurii^a, 

8. Saniyutta, ii, p. 25 ; The Book of the Kindred Sayings, ii, p. 21. 

9. Visuddhimagga, ii, p. 518. • 
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attention to the pratitya-samutpdda as the fundamental nature of reality 
which is not capable of verbal representations and not apprehensible by the 
intellect, the mode of understanding. It refuses to accept all the predicates 
the intellect can devise, e.g. cessation (nirodha), origination (utpdda), anni- 
hilation (uccheda), eternality (sdh^ata), singleness (ekdrtha), manifoldness 
{ndndrtha), advent {dgama)^ and egress (nirgama). The only mental mode 
of witnessdng or being face to face with it is intuition, immediate percep- 
tion, first-hand experience or direct vision, all being means within the reach 
of mysticism. The tx>werful dialectics employed throughout his Kdrikd are 
directed to expose the incapacity of all the intellectual and verbal modes of 
representing tliat nature of reality as it is, as it exists by its own right, inde- 
pendently of all thinkers and all ideal constructions. If the last word of 
Niigarjuna s dialectics be * be quiet it only means the futility of the modes 
of understanding and the expressions of language as means of represt'nting 
and stating that nature of reality, and nothing else. The incapacity of in- 
telh'Ct and language is not to be used as proof against the objective reality 
of that nature as intuited, witnessed or experienced, the nature of reality 
to wliich the Buddha mind was awakened and being awakened to which the 
Buddha felt with the deepest conviction that he Ixicame supremely enlighten- 
ed {abhisambiiddho) . The utility of this intuition or supreme experience is 
nr.tl denicxl, for therein lies the means of stopping all aberrations of intellect 
and getting tranquillity which is the summum bomim { prapancopaSama siva). 

Dr. Satkari Mookerjee characteristically observes : “ llie Sautrfintika may 
rejoin that (his) i)hilosophy is the most perfect possible explanation of the 
objective world and is abs^^lutely immune from the li\gical difficulties which 
are the besetting sins of other realistic philosophies. But the justice and vali- 
dity of this claim have been disputed by Nagarjuna and Sankara, who have 
shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden rock on which 
the barque of realism has suffered sliipwreck.’’^^ But reading between the 
fines, one cannot fail to understand that here Nagarjuna s way of thinking 
h not different from the general Buddhist way. Pralitya-samulpdda or the 
essential nature of reality which exists by its own right is not the law of 
causation as conceived, formulated and applied. Proceeding from the expe- 
rience with its elementary datum, one may come to conceive and fornnulate the 
law of causation or dependent origination, but one cannot resolve it back into 
the ex])erience itself which occurred once only when it occurred and remains 
nevertheless a point of refetence to praittya-samutpdda conceived and formu- 
lated as the law of causation. According to the general Buddhist way of 
thinking, one may proceed from a chemical combination of all tlic ingredi- 
ents used to account for the possibility of the preparation of a dish of pud- 
ding, but one cannot for that reason resolve the taste of the pudding, which 
IS something unique, into the separate tastes of the ingredients thejnselves 


10 The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, p. 57. 
38 
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that have lost their individualities in course of the cooking.^^ The experience 
which is a momentary affair and never occurs twice in one and the same form 
accounts similarly for the possibility of the conception and formulation of a 
law of causation, and the law of causation or tlie system of thought built 
upon it derives its significance therefrom, but that does not mean that the 
exijerience is restorable from the law itself, far less its elementary objective 
datum which is not an ideal construction, and hence deserves the name of an 
asat}iskrta dhatu or uncreated element of reality. As it is constituted, mind 
can just once peep into the nature of reality as it flashes through intuition or 
mystical experience. 

Now, considered with reference to the noble quest described in the Ariya- 
pariyesana StUla, is the discovery claimed to have been made by Buddha two- 
fold or single? If twofold, are we not com|)elled to entertain the notion ol 
there being two asantskrta dhdtus or uncreated elements of reality, namely, 
pratUya samutpdda and nirvat}a, which is logically al>«>urd?’^ The uncreat- 
ed elementary objective datum of experience must bt; single or unitary. But 
how is it staled to be double or twofold ? Suppose we assume that pratnyn 
samutpada alone is the element of reality, can it not be shown that nirodliu 
or nirvan/i is just a side-issue or an aspect of it ? 

Whether we objectively watdi cosmic life, or individual life, or life of 
consciousness, we can have just momentary peeps or glimi^ses into it. At 
tlie most we can have ‘ ix>int instants ’ or ‘ snapshot views ’ within a limited 
duration. In the kaleidoscopic or cinematographic view, one incture seems 
to pass away or to appear in quick sucemion or in an order of sequence, 
while just one picture is always present bc*fore the eyes that gaze on without 
reflecting or thinking. The impression left on the mind of the observer i:i 
that of the movement of pictures or appearances in the amtinuity of an order 
of change or becoming, in short, of orderliness in a continuity of which the 
first beginning (pubbakoU, pubbanta) and the ultimate end {aparakoli, apa 
rmila) cannot be seen and determined. So far as the cosmic life, individual 
life, or life of consciousness is concerned, certain experiences occur that re 
mind us of those occurred in the past and are preserved in memory. But for 
the memory, the experiences that occurred previously would be lost or non- 
existent for ever. If the case be that of a jjerson continuing to write a new 
figure on a black board with his right hand and to efface the old figure with 
his left, there is present always a single figure befrr,. the obsciver and that 
which is effaced is gone for ever. But for the memory the past is past, the 
present is present and the future (andgata) is that which is not come, that 
which is yet to be. With regard to the past, the correct statement is that it was 
(ahosi), with regard to the present, that it is {etarahi paccuppamo) and witli 
regard to the future, that it will be (bhavissati) There is no other mental 

11. MUinda, p. 6.3. 12, Kathuvatthu, VI, 2. 

13. Potfhapada Sutta, Digha^ i. p. 200 ff. 
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mode of describing historically the event watched than representing it in terms 
of the three portions of time, viz,, a past (aSta), a present (paccuppawta), and 
a future (ana^ita),, while the event itself has nothing to do with these men- 
tal modes that introduce into it the ideas of sequence, succession and dura- 
tion, and thus relate it to the omcepts suggestive of time and its reality. As 
'we watch, that which strikes us is the continuity of a process of genesis at 
every juncture (pratisandhi) of which is to be noticed sometliing ccasing-to- 
be and something coming-to-be, in other words, nirodha and ulpada, but the 
objective datum of experience is always the utpatma or something which has 
come-to-be. Something which has ceased-to-be becomes a thing of the past, 
and non-existent for us but for memory. We proceed from the nlpanna 
dharma to utpanna dharma. the ceasing-to-bc and the coming-to-be being 
the mental modes of representing the junctures in the process of genesis. The 
observed order of sequence applies to one utpanna dharma ceasing-to-bc and 
to another utpanna-dharma ccMning-to-be. One can say, therefore, that the 
notion of cessation is just a side-issue and a negative aspect of the fact of 
sequence, either that something having ceased-to-be, something ceased-to-be, 
or that sometliing having come-to-be. something came-to-be. This indeed is 
known as the original formulation ( adi naya ) of pralitya-samutpada con- 
ceived as tire fundamental law or mode of liappening in the process of gtmesis; 

(1) Imasnmti salt idatft hoti, itnass' uppddd idam uppajjati; 

(2) Iinasmitit asati idaiii na holt, itnassa nirodha idam nirujjhali. 

The first setting, called attuloma-desand, is set forth in terms of advent 

or apix*arancc, and the second, called praiiloma-desand, is set forth in terms 
<»f cessation or disappearance. ‘ In the second Pali Abhidhamma text called 
Vibhanga, as well as in the Sarvastivada texts, the pratitoma-desand isi alto- 
gether dispensed with and just the anulomadesand is retained.^ 

Tn the above formulation of the general law of giencsis, happening or 
htx:oming, the mental representation or verbal statement is in terms ot se- 
quence between two utpanna-dharmas, one ceasing-to-be and the other com- 
ing-to-be. • If we cannot causally connect or inter- relate them, the building 
up of a system of thought is impossible. When we causally inter-relate 
them in thought we make different causal relations out of the simple fact 
of sequence, and take them to subsist between the paccayas (causal factors, 
conditions or circumstances) and the paccayupanna-dhammas (causally in- 
duced states, i.e., effects.).'* If the causal relation subsumed between two 
successive events or stages in a process of genesis involving the notions of 

14. Udovtt, 1, 1-3 ; Majjhitna, i, 262 ; ii, p. 32. 

15. VrbhaAfft, Ch. VI ; P. C. Bagchi in Epigraphia It^ica, Vol. XI, pp. 194, 
199 ; B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 47 ff. 

16. Accrading to Vasubandhu, between the samutpada (i.e., hetu) and the 
tatitulpanna (Le., ph<da). Abhidharnut-kofa, III. 28. 
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advent and cessation, single terms are the convenient devices of thought to 
designate these events or sta^. The notion of temporal sequence is out 
of place in tire causal interpretation of an event, which when it takes place, 
takes place as a unit with regard to time and is to be viewed as a common 
performance of several causal factors and conditions in their momentary 
unification. One may think of simultaneity but not of priority or posterio- 
rity. If any one speaks here of priority, it must be understood in a logical 
sense {nppMa-pGCcayatthcna).'' A rational explanation of the possibility 
of the occurrence of an event, mental or otherwise, lies not in any single 
efficient cause (.eka karaiiia), whether it be God or Time or Fate, but in a 
conjuncture of circumstances or causal factors and circumstances ipaccaya- 
sflmaggi, samnvayd), a view, which is in di/Tt^rent ways adopted in the 
Saipkhya, Purva-mimams&, Nyaya and Vaise^ika systems of Indian thought. 
Though the raii scholiast Buddhagghosa pleads for the plurality of causes 
aneka-heluto vutti),^^ Buddhist realism stands really for the unification 
(.samanvaya or ekikaratya) or combination of causal factors and circumstances 
excluding the idea of mere juxtaposition or collection.*-' The unification or 
combination must be sufficient to produce the result, which is to say, enough 
in itself to account for the possibility of the result produced. 

The general law of happening in terms of temporal sequence {tabbhim! 
tabbkavita)'^° with its cjiusal implication was sought to be illustrated by a 
causal scheme of life exhibiting the twelve successive stages in the process 
of genesis, each denoted by a single term called nidana. The twelve terms 
are avidyd, sotfiskdra, vijndna, ndma-rUpa, sadayalam, sparSa, vedanii, 
iTfiul, upadatia, hhava, jdli {jauma), and jard-maTcnya^soka-paridtvana- 
updydsd!}). The conv(.nient mode of expressing the causal nexus between 
any two successive stages is btxause of this, that ; avidyd- pratyaydl sajiis- 
kdrdli, satfiskdra-pratyaydl mjfiamtii, etc, Un fortunately this illustrative cau- 
sal scheme rqirescnttxi as a wluxd of life (•bliava-chakra),-'^ has been mis- 
taken for the whole of pratilya-samulpdda conceived and formulated as a 
general law of happening. Tlie illustrative causal scheme or chain of life, 
as its twelve terms and eleven links indicate, is suited only to represent the 
common experience of mankind and animal world in connection with the 
biological develoi>mcnt of a living being and its bearings on the feelings of 

17. Dkammapadu Commeniary, i. p. 23. 

18. AttkaaoUtn, p. 59 : samavaya-sankk&to Samayo aneka-hetuto vuttbp 
dipcli, tena eka-kdraiya-vado pafisedhite hoti, Samavayo ca ndma sadhdraiya~pfuda- 
mpphddane afmamOHapekkho. Tasmd eko kalta nama natthi. 

19. AtthasSlim, p. 60 ; sadMia^-phala-nipphadakattena hi (kitabhdvo so- 
nuiggi na anekesarti samodhanainattajp na ca andhdnaift dassttnarn natfia sadh4- 
ra^a-pkalaTn. 

20. Abhidhammfittha-sqnigaka, Ch. VIII ; Aitkasdlim, p. 60 : assa bhdvetia 

bhdvo, , 

21. Abhidharma’kosa, 111. 16. 
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others interested in his wdfare. If we stop at jtna-maKti}a (decay-and- 
dcath), the scheme api>lies only to the bicdogical career of an individual 
from its beginning to its end. The three terms, soka, paridevana and upd- 
ydsd (sorrow, lamentation and despair), represent the painful feelings of 
the kith and kin of a person on account of his death, and should, therefore, 
be omitted, as Vasubandh has done, while discussing the biological career 
of an individual qua individual. The continuity of the biological career car- 
ries with it the notion of sequence or succession of dlmabhdvas, bodily ap- 
liearances or individual eastences within limited durations. Before we pro- 
ceed further with the discussion, we should consider Vasubandhu’s interpreta- 
tion of pratityar-samutpdda in the Abhidharnta-kosa and Yasomitra’s inter- 
pretation of the same in his Abhidharmakosa-vydkhyd. 

Vasubandhu and Ya^mitra seem to interpret pratiiya-smnutpdda, the 
former tJicitly and the latter explicitly, under its four asfiects, viz., (1) as 
representing the momentary character of all forms in which the nature ol 
reality presents itself to experience, i.e., as k^atf,ika-pralitya-samulpdda, (2) 
as rejrrcscnting the continuity of tire order of becoming, i.e., as prakar^ika- 
pralitya-samulpada, (3) as inv'olving the idea of inter-relation between cause 
and effect, i.e., as s3mbandhikarpra°-samutprido, and (4) as differentiating 
the successive stages in the career of individuals, i.e., as dvasthika-pralitya- 
samulpfida.-- According to Vasubandhu, by the causal scheme of life Buddlia 
meant the dvaslhika aspect, and by tlw twelve terms outlining the same, the 
twelve successive stages, each exliibiting predominance of a particular fea- 
ture, whether it be avidya, samshara, or the like. At each stage is to be 
recognized a particular organic con:d>ination or development of the five 
aggregates.^' 

In this architectonic of thought conceived in terms of the three portions 
of time, out of the twelve niddnas the first two, namely, avidya and sanis- 
kdra arc relegated to past, the last two, namely, jdti and jard-mara^, to 
future, and the middle eight, from vijndna to bhava, to present. The nidfmas 
are classified also under three heads, viz., klesa, karma and vastu. Avidya, 
irsm and updddna are to be treated as klesas, i.e., the mental properties or 
ci>-efiicients that stain or amtaminate our nature, the nature of consciousness 
(citta). Satnskdra. and bhava stand for karmas or the volitional phases! of 
action shaping the destiny or determining the form of birth and rebirth. The 
remaining seven signify vaslus or loci of klesa and karma ; these stand also 
for phalas or resultants.®* * 

Viewed under the dvasthika aspect of pratItya-samutpada, the process 
of genesis gives rise to the idea of an orderly sequence between successive 
dlmabhavtts or bodily appearances within limited spans or durations of life. 

21. Ablddharma-koSa, III. 16. 22. Abhidhanna-ko^, III. 25. 

23, Ibid., III. 25 : dvastkikah prSdhonyatvanga-kirtanam. 

24. IbU. III. 27. 
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The junctures in the connected narrative of a continuous biography are 
called sandhis or pratisandhis. Here tlie past existence or episode is repre- 
sented as followed by the present, and tlie present by the future. So far as 
the past existence is concerned, wd are required to take cognizance of these 
two distinctive features, viz., avidyd and samskara. Here vidyd and avidyii 
stand for two kinds of knowledge running counter to each other, just as 
two enemies who are both men are hostile to 'each other in their intentions 
and actions.^® The term avidyd does not imply the absence {abhdva) ijf 
rtdyd or knowledge of some kind."® The real difference between the two lies 
in the fact that the animal instincts and impulses, sex-urges and lower pas 
sions are subservient to one kind of knowledge-' and the higiier instincts and 
impulses and nobler desires and ideals are led by the other kind. Vasubandhu 
defines the avidyd stage as the total natural disposition of the animal instincts 
and impulses, sex urges and lower passions of an individual in his past life, 
and the saniskdra stage as the sum total of the effects of past deeds of an 
individual as determining his destiny.-® 

As to the present life, the vijnntta stage is the condition of the indivi- 
dual just at the moment of conception and at the inception of organic d«'vc- 
lopment. The next stage, called ndma-mpa, covers the i^eraxl of organic 
development, the development of the foetus in the womb, prior to the devc 
lopment of the six sense-organs. This is immediately followed by the sadd- 
yalana stage which is just prior to the stage of sparsa in which Uie organs 
of sense begin to function, bringing the individual into contact with the ex- 
ternal world and enabling him to communicate with and feel interested in 
pers(ms and things other than himse!lf.®“ In the sparSa stage the individual 
acquires the rwtentiality for experiencing different feelings. The vedand 
stage prevails when the individual begins to experience certain feelings for 
an object of enjoyment, and it is followed by the trstfd stage when he con- 
ceives the longing for the object during its enjoyment.®® The next is the stage 
of upfddna when the individual runs after the objects of enjoyment for 
obtaining them. In the bhava stage he begins to perform such deeds as may 
enable him to attain to the desired future state.®’ In relaticm to the future 
life, the trs}}d and updddna stages act as the avidyd stage, and the bhava 

25. Abhidharma-kosa, III. 28 : vidya-vipak?o dharmo'nyo’ vidyanntr&niitddi- 

vat. 

26. According to Yawmitra, vidydya abhdvo 'vtdye ti tu ndbhipretd. 

27. Acemding to Yaeomitra, klekdr-anugata hi avidyd. 

28. Abhidkmma-koStt, III. 21 : tiurva-kJesddaidvidyd, saniskardh purva-kar- 
moffah. 

29. Abhidharma-kosa, III. 21-22 : sandhiskandhas tu vijndnant, ndmarupatfl 
atokParor/t prdk ^dayatanotpddSt ; tat purvafji tiika-samgamdt. 

30. Ibid., Ill, 22-23 : spariah prdk sukha-duhhhddikarana-jhdna-iaklitiah- 1^*^' 
(t/> pTdn maithunat; tjsm bhogamaithuna-rdgmah- 

31. Ibid., Ill, 23-24. 
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takes the place of the safjiskara. In the scheme of future life, the jali stage 
is just another name for the vijnana and the term jard-maran^ denotes the 
stages from the ndma-rupa to the vedand.^^ 

The poetical imagery depicting the dvaslhika pialltya-samutpdda as a 
bhavacakra or wheel of life must be handled with caution. If in the order of 
sequence one dtmabhdva be followed by another and the second be neither 
the same as nor quite different from the first, there is no room for tire 
imagery of a wheel, tire series running as a, a', a=, a^, a"*. . . .a“. 

'lire imagery comes in only in so far as similar stages recur in the same 
theoretical order of sequence in each atmahlidvc, and yet we are not to picture 
to ourselves the procession by the analogy of a single wheel in motion, it 
going on rather in a spiral or chain-like movement. 

Vasubandhu maintains that the above formulation of the law of dvas- 
thika pmtitya-samutpdda was intended to set at rest all doubts as to the past, 
present and future existences of individuals as individuals.'^"' The typical 
questions raised concerning the threti arc : Did I exist in the i>ast or not, 
do I exist now' or not. shall I exist in future or not, after having been what 
1 am now what I am, what shall I become after having been what I am now ? 
'I'hcse questions as problems are said to have been discarded by Buddha 
in the Sabbasava Sutta on the simple ground that to admit the questions 
is to beg the questions, i.e., to admit the answers suggested in them. Arguing 
i herefrom one is apt to arrive at one or the other of the following six amclu- 
sions : that one possesses an entity, that one does not irosscss an entity, tljat 
one know's self by self, that one knows not-self by self, that one knows self 
by not-self, that there is a soul or ircrdpient within him, and that soul is the 
only entity which irerdures through the whole seric>s of bodily changes, not 
itself being liable to change. 

All that Vasubandhu means amounts to saying that by the above state- 
ment of the law the Blessed One both avoided and met the two extreme posi- 
tions of self-existence and self-extinction, in other words, of etemalism and 
annihilationism. To subsume an entity, be it soul or spirit, which remains 
unaffected by organic transformations is to take up an arbitrary position in 
a reality where all things change but the soul or spirit alone enjoys the im- 
I)g'ial or royal prerogative of remaining where it is, being always above the 
law. Nowhere in the process of genesis, in no stage of individual existence, 
is to be noticed such disparity between one eleriKait of reality and another, 
i.e., between matter and spirit, body and soul. Wherever there is any bodily 
appearance or individual existence, there is an inseparable combination of 
the five aggregates, all being equally subject to cme and the same law of 
causal genesis. But the question still is — ^how far will the procession go 
without coming to an end for good? Does or does not mrvdtta imtily, in 

32. Ibid., Ill, 24. 

33. Ibid. 111. 25 : puTvaparantamadhye$u sammoka-vimvjtlaye. 
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other words, the total cessation of the piocess of becoming meaning the 
uccheda or annihilation of individuality, of a changing individuality ? 

Once we assume that nirvdtfa means the cessation of the esdiatologicat 
process of individuality, there is no escape from the charge of annihilationism 
which was always denied by Buddlia. If. from the eschatological point of 
view, we say with Ajita Ke^kambala, a veritable Carvaka philosopher, that 
individuality ceases with deatli, and after death a person is not, it is a bold 
case of annihilationism. SupiX)se the next man comes and avers that to 
completely get rid of individuality one must utterly exhaust the karmic force, 
which is not possible through the effort cf one life. Individuality ceases 
entirely to be only when a |x?rfcct man dies after experiencing the first stat? 
of trance. ITie third man pleads for the second state and the ninth man for 
the eighth, and the Buddhist were to come at last to plead for the nintfi 
state of samdpatti. Can we defend any of them against tte above charge ?•'■ ‘ 
The Vedanta position is no better, if it be like this that individual selvrs 
became ultimately merged in the universal self like the rivers losing themselves 
in the sea, abandoning their separate entities. The Sdmkhya ix>sition is 
worse if it means that when an individual reaches the highest conceivable state 
of prerfection, after death his soul becomes separated for ever from prakrti 
or matter, which contains the potentiality and possibility for all organic 
changes, including mental. Is this precisely the ultimate eschatological ix»si- 
tion to which we are led by the logical conclusion from the trend of Buddha’s 
dvasthika protilya-samutpada ? 

We can well appreciate Buddha when he took Bhik$u Svati to task for 
construing his prhilosophic thought as imjdying that vijndna alone runs from 
cxistaice to existence, through the entire series of embodinxmts. By vi'iMna 
SvatJ obviously kept in view the Upani§adic vijndndlman or soul made up 
of a mass of intelligence (vijndna-ghana)^^ or bare consciouaicss. But the 
criticism put into the mouth of Buddha goes to show that the word vijndna 
was taken to mean sense-cognitions and not that because of which these 
mental acts and developments are pxissible, i.e., the bhavdfiga citta or alaya- 
vijndna , — ^the life-continuum, the individuated consciousness.** Evtai if 
Svati’s vijndna were taken in this very sense, he could not be absolved from 
the guilt of misrepresentation. There is nowhere this suggestion that vijddna 
or citta alone can exist apart from being a component factor in some form 
or other of the organic unity of the five aggregates. 

We can similarly appreciate that in the iChandha Satj/iyulta Bhik§u 
Yamaja is severely criticised for having given out that as he cemstrued Bud- 

34. Majjhima, i, p. 7. 

35. Brakmaj&a Sulla, under ucchedavada, Digha, i, p. 34 ff. 

36. Bjhad Araayyaka Up., V, 5. 13. Note that prajdana and vijnana are used 

as variants.- ,. 

37. Majjhima, i, p. 256 ff. 
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dha’s doctrine, it meant the ce^tion of the process of individuality of an 
Araliant with death. To put it in his own words, “On the dissolution of 
the body a k^tnmrava becomes annihilated as an individual, after death he 
is not does not evcrfve further).” The stereotyped Buddhist arguments 
employed to bring the upholder of the wrong oiiinion to a right way of think- 
ing are to these three effects : ( 1 ) that none of the five aggregates as con- 
stituents of an individual existence is a permanent entity : (2) that in no 
stage an individuality is identiiiable either with a single aggregate or with 
a sum total of all the five aggregates ; and (2) that no individuality in any 
of its stages is conceivable apart (annalra) from the five aggregatt's.'*® 

By the illustrative formula, because of avidyS, samskdra, because of 
iatfiskara, vijnmia, etc. just one aspect of dvasthika pralUya-samutpdda is 
sought to be brought out. V''iowing in the light of this particular formula, 
we arc to picture to ourselves an orderly scriuence of the various stages of 
individual life with avidyd, sainskdra etc. as their distinctive features. In 
Theravada Buddhism, this formula is supplemented by another, namely, 
because of Ihe cessatitm (niwdka) of avidyd, the cessation of samskdra, 
because of the cessotion of saniskdra, the cessation of vijiidna, etc., to bring 
out another aspect of the same. Viewing in the light of this second illustra- 
tive formula, we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various 
stages of individual life with atndya-nirodha, satitskdra-nhodha, etc., as their 
distinctive features. The nirvdtfa stage is to be reached when there takes 
place a complcrte cessation of avidyd as well as of the instincts, impulses, 
passicHis and desims led by it {avijjdya asesa-viraga-nifodhd). Considered 
from this jKiint of view, niTvdtja, w’hich is held out as the summum bmum 
of life, is negatively characterised as a state implying the exhaustion or ex- 
tinction of all dsravas, the cotnj.'kAe cessation of avidyd and of dukkha. This 
has led many a critic of Buddhism, particularly John Caird, to think that 
Buddhism offers us but ‘a heaven of nothingness’ as the goal of life, which 
is to say, that in Buddhism the world has arrived only at a negative result. 
This is undoubtedly due to the sequential setting of the. stages of life in terms 
of nirodha and k?aya, instead of in terms of samudaya and paripuri. 

In ix)int of fact, whether such a setting be in terms of one or the otl.;.’r. 
behind it is the reality of causal genesis, the trend of life running through 
the successive stages of development. Neither the course of cosmic life, nor 
that of individual life, nor even that of the life of consciousness is negated 
thereby ; it is, on the amttary, posited. By negating it, we render the signi- 

38. SttniyuUa, iii, p. 109 ff 

38a. The popular prospects of an eternal and everlasting life of bliss and 
glory in a paradise as held out by lEnayana Buddhism in the Buddhakhetta 
(Buddkava^sa) , by MahaySna Buddhism in Sukhavali (Sukharalivyuha), and by 
religions in the Vaikuptha, the Heaven, and the like should not be brought 
in to bear upon the present discussion. These must be relegated lo the realm or 
poetic fancy. 
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ficance of all such causal settings and thought schemes of existence and of 
life and exiierience nugatory. The negation of it means the denial of the 
factual reality existing by its own right tm which tliese must have their bear- 
ings in order to be significant both in thought and in the life of efforts. 

To understand Buddha’s real trend of thought one may do no better 
than to take clue from its various mdlikas or architectonics. According to 
one of them, four are the express or implied aims of a life of efforts, namely, 
the stopiwge (lit. non-production) of the appearance of those sinful and 
unwholesome states that have not as yet arisen, getting rid of such states 
that have already arisen, tlie inducement of those wholesome states that 
have not as yet arisai, and the preservation, non-confusion, augmentation, 
increase in magnitude, develoinnent and fulness of such states tliat have 
arisen.®* Here the first two aims relate to nirodha or k^aya and represi'nt its 
two modes, and tlie last two relate to samudaya and denote its two modes. 
Does it not follow from this way of stating the matter that the aim, 
upon tlie whole, is the fulfilment (pdripuri ) of all the higher possibilities ol 
life ? The question of negation arises only when w’e think of getting rid of 
and guarding against those diseased states and future diseases that stand in 
the way of the healthy development of life and its progressive course. 

But we must also consider here the implication of two other architec- 
tonics of Buddha’s thought. Going by them, we are to adopt two different 
modes in classifying the living individuals, one complementary to the other, 
one in which the individuals arc assumed to be stationary, i.e., at rest, arid 
the other in which they are taken to be changing, i.o., in motion. Accord- 
ing to one, they fall into these four classes : elevated (unnata ), degraded 
{avanala), both elevated and degraded (i.e., elevated in one sense, some 
respects and degraded in another sense, other respects), and neither elevat- 
ed nor degraded. According to the other, which is really Buddhistic, they 
are to be classified as d^aded-elevated ( avmata-unnata ) , degraded- 
degraded { avanata-avanaia ) , elevated-degraded ( utmata-avanala ) , 
and elevated-elevated ( unnata-unnata ) Accordingly the individuals 
may be judged either as degraded though tlrcy appear to be at the present 
moment, they are tending towards elevation, or as not only degraded now 
but also proceeding headlong towards degradation, or as elevated though 
they be now, they are tending towards degradation, or, fourthly, as not only 
elevated now but also proceeding towards further elevation. Is it not 
evident also from the second classification that tfie aim of Buddhism is to 
lead life from elevation to elevation by arresting its course from degrada- 
tion to degradation?'*® Is the emphases laid here on the negative or the 

39. Thefe are known as cattaro sammappadhdna. See Sangtti Suttanta, 
jii. p. 221. 

40. PuggeiarpaAHatti, iv. 20. 

41. This trend of Buddha's thought goes against Stcfaeibat^y’s forceful c^’ 
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positive aspect of the results of life’s efforts, the passage of life from stage 
to stage being always the nature of reality behind all resulting efforts ? To 
do justice to Buddha’s balanced mind and comprehensive view, one can say 
that in his thought schemes and methods of training, the emphasis has l^een 
equally laid on both the aspects. 

The Pali or Theravada illustrative formula is mostly two-armed ( anu- 
loma^pratiloma) and rarely one-armed (anuloma): thi? Sarvastivada formula 
is invariably one-armed (anuloma), precisoly as in the Vibhanga, Ch. VI. 
Whether one-armed or two-armed. the formula betrays tlie mental preoccu- 
pation alx)ut the general run of life under the sway of avidya and irsnd, 
l.'nder the aspect of cessation, t(x>, it suggests the mental preoccupation about 
ihe stoppage of the unwholc^mc and the elimination of the troublesome 
iMCtors, in short, negative results of life’s efforts. In tlie Vibhahga chapter 
on paticca-samutpdda alone, have specimens of different causal formulas 
(paccayakdras) including those applicable to the course?, of life that starts 
jioin ktisala-mdlas:^- Here, too, the application of the law of causal genesis 
to the progress of higluT or Ix^ttcr life on the tokotlara level of consciousness 
is barely indicated. It is clearly shown that if a course of life starts from a 
kusala--mula, play of avidya, lr^,id 2 jx 6 . updddna has no place in it, in each 
K:rios prasnda (i.e. srdddhd, serene faith) is substituted for twjd and adhi- 
moksa (strong b<?nt of mind) for updddna. Prasdda or sraddhd implies faith 
or tx'lief in better stales of e:xistence and their realizability through right- 
'hreclod efforts, etc., and samyak drsti, translated by ‘right view', whether 
Umkika or lokottara,*'^ is rooted in it.^^ In that case, samyak sankalpa, trans- 
lated by ‘ right resolve ’, whether laukika or tokotlara, may be taken to be 
rooted in adhimoksa. Unfortunately for Buddhism, it lias nowliere been 
dearly shown what the illustrative formula of dvasthika pTaiUya-samut- 
puda should be to set forth the procession of the bettor stages of life that 
start from vidyd. The scries from vidyd to vedand running like that from 
(iVtdyd to vedand, its continuation may be outlined by the following terms : 
samyak drsii, samyak sankalpa, samyak vdk, samyak karmdnta, samyak 
djiva, samyak vydydma, samyak smrli, samyak samddhi, samyak jndna, 
samyak vimukti^^ 

nion {The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 29) that “the moral Jaw amduccs 
through a very long process of evolution the living world into a state of final 
quiescence, where there is *00 life, but something lifeless or inanimate. In tJiis 
s>ensc the Vaibha$ika outlook resembles the materialism of modem science.” For 
the modern scientist’s view, Julian Huxley’s Essays of a Biologist, first and last 
chapters (Pelican Series). 

42. I am greatly indebted to my esteemed cousi'n Mr. Birendra I-al Mutsuddi, 
author of the Abhidharmdrtha-sofiigraha for drawing my attention to this. 

43. See Maha^cattaJUsa Suita, Majjhima, iii. p. 231. 

44. Saddhd-mulika sammadilthi, Sutnfihgala-vildsini, i. p. 231. 

45. Digha, iii.. pp. 291 ; B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 36. 
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In the progressive course of life which proceeds from health to health, 
from wholesome to wholesome, one may notice a twofold process of nirodha, 
namely, apralisamkhya (natural, temporary) and pratisanikhyc (through 
knowledge).'** When the kui<da states prevail, say, during the rupa and 
omlHi dhyanas, the ckmaUt states cease to be present then in consciousness, 
but these may make their aiipcaranr^ after the dhyana periods are over. 
Thus there are chances of lapses or recurrences, thou^ not in identical forms. 
'The prescribed course of training is intended, therefore, to exhaust these un- 
happy possibilities to eliminate these chances. W'c reach the nirvat^a stage 
when these possibilities are completely exhausted and tliese chances are en- 
tirely eliminated. Thus the fulness of life reached through the progression 
of whe^esome stages and the thorough elimination of obstacles on the way by 
means of two kinds of nirodha*’ may be taken to meet at a ix>int, which 
seems to have led Ndgarjuna to hold that the ultimate reaches (kofis) of 
satfisdra and nirvdijut are the same.** But how far will the pnxxss of life 
go without coming to an end ? 

If negatively nirvaria and positively fulm«s be held out as the final goal 
of life’s efforts, the highest conceivable state of perfection reached by Buddha 
or any otlier man, does it follow from Buddlia’s doctrine of pratilya-samut- 
pdda that there is such a finality ? Docs the recorded history of men bear 
testimony to that ? I would say. No. It is negatived also by the evidence 
of Ivistory. Theoretically only nirvana or fulness of life is the finality. 
History attests that there was a time when nirvana or vimoksa was claimed 
to have been realized through the first rupa-dhyana and during the first 
samdpatti. World progressed and subsequently this was found to be wrong. 
It came to bet claimed that some one else realized it through the second rupa- 
dhyana and during the second samdpatti. Proceeding in this manner, and 
already before the rise of Buddhism, the claim w'as made in favour of tiie 
eighth samdpatti. This, too, was declared by Buddha to be inadequate, 
and he came to base hia claim on the ninth samdpatti. Thus the number 
of samdpattis swelled up from one to nine as well as the number of vitnok- 
^as.*^ If the number could go up from one to nine, why should it not be that 
like the growing number of planets, it will increase from more to more with 


46. Abhidhaima-kvsa, I, 6 : Pratisamkhya-nirodho yo visamyogah prthak 
prthak. Utpdd&lyanla-vighno'nyo tdrodho ’pralisanikhyaya. See for other defini- 
tions of these two nhodhas Satkari Morfeerjee’s The Huddkist PhUosaphy of Uni- 
versed Flux, pp ii, 101, 244-46, 248-49, 252. 

47. The utility of apratisattikhyd-nirodha lies in ivcventing the rise of the 
hindrances that have not arisen, and that of ptatismpkhyd-nirodha in getting rid 
of those which have arisen. Cf. Satkari Mookerjee, op. cU. 

48. i.e., yd kofi mrvdifasya sS kofi seansaranasya ca. 

I have used the word saTpsara in a somewlrat different sense in my Ceylon lec- 
ture on fiuddhiatn as personal religion, p. 9. 

49. Brahmajdla Sutta, Dtgka, i. p. 36 ff. ; Dtgha, iii. p. 262. 
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each fresh realization or discovery ? Then, again, we are not to tlrink, when 
we speak of the number of planiets, cmly of one solar system. Even assum- 
ing for ai'gument’s sake that under the present conditimi of human beings be- 
longing to our planet the state of perfection reached by Buddha was not 
the pbnuitimate but the very ultimate rmc, it does not follow from it that 
there are not still bt;tlcr conditions of beings elsewhere in the universe. The 
uttaritara slogan of Buddha, precisely like the pfitratpara slogan of the 
Upmisads, is inconsistent witli any claim to finality, unless it be a finality 
so far, a finality hitherto known and recognized as such. Just as in a numeri- 
cal .series, 1, 2, 3, 4. tlic n remains always the thtoretical finality, the 
same as to nirvdifa, which is held before us as the final goal and which is 
bound to recede like an ever-retreating horizon as we advance towards it®'* 

One more question still remains to discuss. How is it ixrssiblc to turn 
the avidya series of uvasthika prafitya-samiitpada into a vidyd scries, if 
vidyd and avidya be diametrically opposite in fact? Thiy are mutually 
contradictory as logiciil terms, no doubt. But, in fact, avidya, as we saw, 
docs not im|)ly the absence of vidyd or knowledge of some kind. Just as two 
contradictory logical terms red and not-red, comprehend together the whole 
universe of discourse regarding the subject of a>lour, so vidyd and avidya 
[nox-vidyd) may be shown to comirrehcnd together the whole universe of 
discourse regarding knowledge. Avidya as a kind of knowknlge, based uixm 
3 certain reading of the natun? of reality, which imixds us to follow the so- 
called normal course of life guided by our natural instincts and impulses, 
se.x -urges and wordly desires and passions. Vidyd as another kind of know- 
ledge, based uixm two readings, one on the lines of avidyd fuid the other 
on its own mw lines, the latter inspiring us to change the direction of life, 
to follow a different course which is calculated to elevate our nature. The 
vidyd form of knowledge, t<x>, may shown to emerge out of avidyd, here 
avidyd and vidyd standing resirectively for that which is not brought and that 
which is brought into clear rea)gnition. In these senses indwd the terms 
avidyd and vidyd were used by the Buddhist Sister Dhammadinna (Dhama- 
datta) When fdie spoke of the avidyd stage resulting as a counterpart (prali- 
bhdga) by way of a reacticHi from the nadulikha-nasukha, of vidyd as a coun- 
terpart by way of a reaction from avidyd, of vimukti from vidyd, and of 
nirvana from vimukti.^^ 


50. Bama, Ceylon I-ccture on Buddhism as personal religion, p. 8ff. 

51. CutlO’-vedalla Suita : Majjhima, i. p. 304. According to Buddhaghosa, 
upekkha pasta andhukajabhibhutd duddif/ana, avijja ’pi tddisa vffti, ten 'ettha 
sabhdgtt-patibhdgp. 



EARLY LIFE OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

{From fcdna Sources.*) 

By 

Mr. C. D. CHATTERJEE, M.A., University of Lucknow. 

Clianakya was born in a village called Chanaya in the Golla District 
{Gallainsae) His father Chanaka was a Brahmaija by birth {Mahat^o) but 
a Jaina by faith {sdvao). The baby Chanakya was born with full-grown 
teeth (like Minerva bom in panoply!).- At that time W’ere staying in his 
house some Jaina saints (sahii) who, when they saw it, predicted that the 
new-born babe was destined to bo a king irdyd). Chanakh, who was reli- 
giously inclined, considered earthly kingdom to be a hell which his son 

* Mainly based on the Sitkhabodim of Devendraganin, a a>minf'ntary on the 
Vttuiajjhayai^a, the fir-^t of the four Mulamttm of the Svetambara Siddhdnfa. 
Other works consulted arc the Chunnl on Bhadrabahu’s Avaasaya Nijjutti, the 
Ava^yaka Vjilti of Haribhadra Sun, and Hemachandra’s Sthavirdvaiicharila, or 
Parisishtaparvan, Prakrit passages cited within brackets are from the Sukhabodhd 
(on the Uttarajjhay'a^a, iii. 1, Nijjutti, 166), 

J. Avasyaka-Niryukti-ChuTni, p. 563 (Jainabandhu Printing Press. Indore 
lf>28); Avasyak'a-Sutra \Vrtii\, p. 433 Aganiodaya Samiti Edition, Bombay 1916- 
17) ; Parisish^aparvan, viii. 194. 

No due is to be found in our sources with regard to the location of either 
the village or the district associated with Chfinakya’s nativity. Golla, however, 
may bo identified with Gola as mentioned in one of the Bharhut inscriptions (Cun- 
ningham, Slupa of Bharhut, p. 140. No. 21). Gola ?Jeems to be tlie name of a 
town, but it can also be the mune of a district as well as of its* head-quarters. 

Acc»>rding to the liuddhist tradition. Chanaky? was bom at Taxila {Vamsai- 
thupptikdmu, p. 119, /. 35. Sinhalese Edition). Whether that faraou^l dty was 
situated in a district {visae) called Goila or Golya is not known to us so far. 

In the Churini on the Avassaya Nijjulti, the village where Chaa;iakya was bom. 
has been mentioaicd as Chaniya and, strangely enough, the same name has also been 
given Chaiiak'ya’s father in that work. According to the Jaina Bihalkathukosa 
(cxJiii. 3), Chanakya, son of Kapila, belonged to the dty of Patalipulra, which was 
his ancestral home. 

2. ** Piitto se jda mha dudhdhiin*' {Sukhabodhd) , Cf. Sliakespeare : 

'* The midwife wondered ; and the women cried, 

' O, Jesus bless us, he is bom with teeth ! ' 

And so I was ; which plainly signified 

That I sliould ^arl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shaped my body so. 

Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it.'* 

{King Henry VI, pt. iii. Act V, Sc. vi). 

Kautilya:, * the Crooked One/ might have thought also on the same line as the 
dramatist puts it through Ridiard, Duke of Gloucester. 
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should be spared C madoggaim jaissm 'tti). He then took the drastic step 
of scraping out tlie baby’s teeth {damtd ghatthd) as signs of royalty. At 
this, the saints foretold that Chaijakya would then rule by a substitute 
{'ettahe vi bimbamtario rdyd bhavissdi 

As he grew up, Chanakya was educated in the fourteen branches of 
knowledge then extant, in all of which he became highly proiicient {mnmu- 
khabMabhavma choddcisa viijdthdndni dgamiyani)^ When he had com- 
pleted his education, his father married him in a respectable Brahmaija 
family Ibhaddatmhat^kulao bhujjd parimyd)? 

Chanakya’s wife once went to her mothers place (mdigharoni) to attend 
her brother's marriage celebrated with great pomp. Her three sisters and 
their aristocratic liusbands (khaddhddmiiyd) also came to the function 
attired in the finest dress, jewellery, and ornaments.'" As a contrast, Cha- 
iiakya’s wife entered in tattered garments and without ornaments, but 
tearing on her body the necessary auspicious marks of a married woman. 
Seeing lier dress, her sisters at once burst into laughter of scorn, together 
with the assembled guests." There she remained alone all the time, for 
nobody cared the least for her. She returned home dejected and weeping. 
When Chrmakya h<^rd the details from her, he understood the cause of her 
insult, viz, his poverty and swore that he would acquire 

wealth anyhow C dhanam uvajjindmi kenavi uvdena'). 


3. According to the Buddhist tradition, Chaiiakya himself liad his teeth re- 
m(A^ed. Cf. Moggall^a : 

“ Mdtuyd pi vadw sufi'd Chdmakkabjuhmano sakam | 
adhimaUasinehatld ddiham bhinddpayi la(o*' |! 

{Mahfivmhm, v. 

1. The fourteen vljjdUidms (branches of knowledge), aewrding to the Jainas. 
are: (1) Six Amgas ( siibjccls), viz, (i) Sikkhd (Phonetics), (ii) Vdgararjia 
(Grammar), (iii) Nirulta (Vedic Etymology), (iv) dihanida (Proscjdy), (v) Joisa 
(Astronomy), and (vi) Kappa {Ritualism); (2) Four Veyas (Vedas), (.3) 
Mhnamsd (System of Philosophy); (4) Ndyavilthura (Logic), (3) Puraou^i (Mytho- 
logy; and (6) Dhamniasattha (Legal treatise). (Cf. Siighab. on Utlaraj. iii, 1. 
Kautilya's Arthasd&lra, Bk. i. Ch. iii. 

5. It may be noted here Uiat, except the Jaina, no other traditioni doc% evoti 
adumbrate that Chaiiakya had the good fortune of taking to himself a wife. His 
haired for the fair sex is perhaps indicated in one of the aphorisms which is com- 
monly attributed to him. Wliat liad actually led Chanakya to be a misogynist 
i^ not known, but at least two historical works in Pali literature, represent liim 
as die ugliest human specimen and, hence, unncgotiable in matrimonial market ! 
{Va7iisatth.y p. 120, ll. 0-11. e.g. Sinh. Ed. ; Moggallana's MaJmv. v. 70b-71a), Accord- 
ing to a later Jaina tradition, the wife of Cl^akya was a ‘ dark beauty * (sydmd) 
named Yasomatl {Bjhatkathdkosa, cxliii. 5). 

6 . The word *' khaddhdddi^itiya ” which occurs in the Avassaya Cftttnrd as well 
as in the Sukhabo^dha, may be translated as 'aristocratic' {mahebhya) , in which 
sense it has also been taken by Hemachandr^ (Paris, viii. 203 ; Avas. Chu^,, p. 5G3). 

7. Paris., viii. 206-208. 
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At that time King Nanda® used to distribute large charities among the 
Brahmanas (diymna) on the full-moon day of the month of Karttika (Kat- 
Uya-ptmiimae) Chaiiakya proceeded to Pat.aliputra forthwith and reached 
there early in the morning of the appointed day. He then entered the palace 
and occupied the every fir<t seat {asarj^e padhame nismmo) which was, in fact, 
kept there permanently for the members of the royal family (tant cha tassa 
patlivmssa rrJuIassa sayd (havijjai -Sukhab, ; tarn cha iassa sfdliydtassa rau- 
LGssa mid thavijjali— Avas. Chun.) King Nanda entered the hall accom- 
panied by his son, Prince Siddhaputra,*" who asked the maid in attendance 
to give another seat to Chaiiakya. When it was given, Cliamikya placed on 
it his drinking pot. He also placed his oilier belongings, to wit, the staff 
{damdayam), the rosary (^amttiyodj), and the sacred thread 


8. He is evidently the ninth king of his dynasty. Cf. '* Tao FdiJioHpvltam, 
tatthalthi Namdavahse navamo NamdardyfC' Siikhah. on U tiara j. ii. 17. See 
also Avas. Sut, {Vrtt.\, p. 693. 

9. According to orthodox Buddhist tradition as recorded in the Vamsailhap- 
pakdsim, the royal diarities were distributed daily and not on any particular day 
of the year {\^//tmsatth., p. 120, //. 12-19. Sinh. Ed.) From the same source it 
also appears lliat for the proper distribution of bis charities, which amounted (o 
over a ciore annually, King .Nanda (Dhanananda) had set up an ‘ .Alms DejiarL- 
ment* (DdtwSfia) and vested the power to control it in a ‘Board' (Samshfi) 
specially constituted for the purpcjso. It appears furtln’r that c>nly the (eminent anil 
karned Brahmanas could be the members of that Ikiard and that the most 
BraJimapa scholar or one who would be held as such by those members, was to ixi 
eiccUxl its ‘Chairman' {Sarnghahrahmana) , It w’as one of the duties of flie 
Chainnan, who appears also 1o have acted as tlie Controller of the Alms Depait- 
ment, to supt?r\ ise daily the distribution of charities in the royal ' Alms-hall * 
where the king liirnself alst> u?ied to a>me from time to time for the very same 
purpose. The Chaiiman appears to ha\'C held his oflice on the express condition 
that he w^ould resign, if he were defeated in scholastic disputations by another Bra*!- 
mana of much sup(*rior learning. 

It was the misfortune of the last Nanda king that Chajiakya cajue so far a? 
P5talii>utra to have ix>lemical di9cus,sions in that gi'eat centre of learning, suc- 
ceeded in removing the Chainnan of the Board of Almoners by taking advantage 
of the condition specified above, and ocaipicd his place. As the king could not 
stand the repulsive app<jarance of the new Chairman, he practically had him 
removed by force from the alms-hall. He thus incurred the malice of that astute 
politician and brought ruin on himself and his family (Cf. MoggallTuia's Mahuv., 
V. 72&-83fl ; Vani.mith., p. 120, IL 12-40 Simh. Ed.) 

10. According to the Jainas. Siddhaputra (Siddfiaputta) was the son of the 
last Nanda king. Ilemachandra refers to him as * Nandaputra ’ but does not men- 
tion his name (Paril viii. 218), According to the orthodox Buddliist tradition, 
the name of the son and heir-apparent of the last Nanda was Parvata, while the 
same, according to the Brikatkathd tradition, was Hirapyagupta or Harigupta 
{Vamsatth., pp. 121 ff. Sinh. Ed.; Moggallanas Mahat\[ v. 86ff. ; Chatterjee, 
C. D., Ind, Cult., i. pp. 220 and 223). 

The ninth Nanda probably had oniy one son, for in all the sources there is 
reference to only one, though mentioned under different names. 
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vmymi) on three more seats as they were offered to him. Find- 
ing that Ch^iakya was vain enough not to vacate the royal seat and was even 
appropriating the other seats, the maid had no ptitience with his insolent 
behaviour and made him get up by a kick Cdhitlko' tli nichchudho), 
whereupon he flew into a rage and uttererl the f()llov.’ing vow in the presence 
of the whole assembly : 

“Like the high wind laying low by its invincible vchx'ity the tallest 
trett, I will uj^root Nanda witli all his riches and retinue and throw him 
down with the oveiyprcading branches? of his family in all its progeny and 
kinsmen.*’*^ 


11 . “ Kosena bJnilynKscka nibuddhtimuUnh 1 

tmtruisrha witraisrha rii'riddha^Mkkam jj 
uLtmlya Nandam iMirivartayatm ! 
mahddtMnan'n ifayuiivo^oyavcf^ah*' S| 

[Su/ihnh. c^n Uttaraj. iii. 1 . InsStead of ‘ nianadriimam \ we lind ‘ luUdddrn 
* in the Chutjni (p. The former is undoubtedly a bctiej icad- 

'Pile, imprecation ulteicd by Chiiiiakya. which has been differently (wprojxsed 
by different writers, forms an interesting study by itself. In Jaina literature, it 
eccurs un the fust time in the Atmssaya Chmmi in the form as given above, which 
lui' been apparently eopned by Devendraganin in his Sukhabodhd with slight 
nv.idiru'ation. In his P^mbishlfipnrvan (viii. 225), the celdjratcd Jaina writer 
ibinachandra puls it as : 

“ SakosabhrUyaih sasuhritputram mbalavdhatmm [ 
NaHdaminvrnfdayh^dmi nuikdvdyunva diumam" jj 


One. will bf* iiitercsl(‘d to note that, although in the Ai’a.ssayu Chiojni and the 
Sjhkabfitlhd, the story of C'hiinakya and Qurndragupta ocriirs in Prakrit, the int- 
J.jccijlion as we find in llu'm. i.-v couched in Sanskrit. Evidently, this change has 
fxeii rruide under th(! belief that a learned Br.ahmaiia like Chanakya is not expuctod 
te in a language, at. least in i>ub1ic, whicli i: considered to be unrefined: and 

intended for the masses. No such linguistic bias, however, to be observed 
in Buddhist literature, for the tw'o speciiiiens of Die imprcctuiun which is alleged 
to have been uttered by ChiU.iakya at the time of his cxpul.^ion from the alms-hall, 
are in Magadhi (Pali). Thus, the annotiymous author of the Vambattbappakasini 
half of the' 101 h century A.D.), on ihc basis of the tradition as recorded in 
die two oldest Sinhalese commentaries, viz, the Sihalatthukatha of the Thcrava- 
Gins f3id a'nt. B.c.) and the UltaravikdTallhakathd of the Dhammaruchikaa (c. 
l^t cent. A.D.), to which he had access, translates it from the original Siiilialese as 
Irndya cha chaturantdya paUtaviyd Nandino vaddhi ndmu .md hotu ti*' (p. 12fl, 
'18-39. Sinh. Ed. ; the form ' Nandhw ’ whicli stand.s evidently for ‘ NmuiasMi' \ 
been retained, proliably because it was to bc: found in the originals). Incident- 
Jt may be pointed out hero.! that, through this form of imprecation, which is 
ibe oldest on record, an interesting side-light has been lhn>\vn on the fact tliat 
div' Nandas, who W'cre of i>udra origin, were contemptuously called *Nandin:s* 
the IJ^nihiriatias and also po.s.sibly by others of higher stx'ial standing. 

Following the traditions of the Theravidins and the Dhammariichikas, the 
^bronicler Moggallana writes : 

39 
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Chanakya buniing with indignation left the city of Pataliputra {niggaa 
nay mao). He recalled the pro|>hecy made about him by the Jaina saints 
that he would rule by proxy cha tena, 'bimbamtario rdyd hohdmi * 

("While wandering about in the guise of a Parivrdjaha {Parivvdyagali- 
nge^mm)^'^ in search of a person who would be fit for kingship, he came to the 

Tasmim kuddho samiifthaya yahnasiiiiah cha chhindiya [ 
kundikam pcitihannitvd indakilamhi tuvade || 

‘ V uddkimdhotu tasseva * ahhhappesi brdhmasio ’* [ 

(Makdv., V. 81-82^3^). 

12. Bimbamtana* (Skt. bimhantarUah) literally means ‘screened by mit 
rcr\ Haribhatlra, Devendraganiti, and Hernachandra appt^ar to have used it in 
the srrnse of ‘a substitute* which is evidently its secondary meaning {PmiL, viii. 
227). 

13. In the Dharmasutras, the terms ‘ Parivrdjaka ' and ' Bhiksitu ’ have been 
applied to refer to Lhe BrahmaiiJis sonutimes of the third and somctime.s of tht' 
fourth Stage of Life called Asrum'a (Gautama, iii. 2 ; Apaslamba, ii. 9. 21. 7 ; 
Vasishtha. vii. 2 ; Baudliayana, ii. 6. 11. 12). The Parivrdjakas are, thus, tho 
Brahmaiias who have renoiinced their worldly life and. as the term indicates (puti- 
vraj-aka - a wanderer), have embraced tlie life of vagrancy. They are bnxidly 
dislingiiishcd as the Ekadamlikas and the Tridandikas, according to the nature: of 
the staff, i.c., whether its top was single or tvii)le. carried by them! as an emblem 
of asceticism. In ancient literature, they have been rei>rcsented as itinerant ascetic 
pliilosophers, noted for their versiilility, wisdom, and s«iinllines,s and visiting by 
turns the chief centrCvS of aiiture, such as Vaisiill, Champa. Sravasti, and Raja- 
griha, in quest of truths relating to Idfe and Death, Atrnan and the Supreme Bliss, 
Brahman and the Universe, and of their discussions wdth their comrades/ in lea:iv 
ing. Although * Parivrdjaka', like * Chora ka' is: a generic name for the Wander- 
ing ascetics in the Brahmanical system, in the Buddhist, and Jaina texts, ilu: 
U;rnx is applied to both the Brahma!.ia and the iion-Brahma^a asc(.‘lics (Majjhim^i 
Nikdya, ii. pp. 22 ff. and 29fT. ; for the Brdhmam Parivrdjaka, ib-, pp. 

P. T. S. ; etc.). Thus, the Jaina Uvavdiya, or Upapddika-Sdlra (erroneously calicd 
Aiipapdlika-Sutra) , \vhile admitting the life in Biakmaloka as good for a kalpa. e.i 
cycle of existence {Bambhaloe kappe devattde uvavattdro bkavamti), to be the 
supreme end of all the ParivrdjakaSy distinguishes the Brahnuanta (Mdhanapariv- 
vayd) from the Kshatriya Parivrdjakas (Kattiyaparivayd) and divides them 
into seven classes, viz, (i) the followers of the Saihkhya system of Kapila (Sankhd 
Kdvtld). (ii) the followers of the Yoga system of the Bhrigu school (Jogi Bfnu 
vvu ; the Bhdrgava Yogins were probably the followers of Bhrigu, whose technique 
of meditation is enunciated in the Bhriguvalli of the Taittiriyopanishad) , (iii) 
Hariisas (Harhsd), (iv) the Paramaliariisas ( Par amah (v) the Bahiidakas 

(Bahu-iidagd) , (vi) the Kutibratas (Kulivvayd), ?nd (vii) the Kn.shi0a‘panvr3- 
jakas (Kariha-parivvayd) (Uvavdiya, §j5 76 & 81). In certain non- Brahmanical' 
wwks. there are alscj references to the Pariindjikas or female Wandering ascetics, 
both Brahmaija and non-Brahmana, who used to take part also in the intellectual 
life of the country^ by discussions in philosophical circles. 

With regard’ to the dress and outfit whiiJi mark out a Parivrdjaka (Farivvd' 
yagalimga), so far as one could see them from outside, perhaps the best poetic 
description is to be found in the Rdypdyrma (Arat^yakanda, xlvi, 2-3). Ibat 
while laying stress on the fact that a Parivrdjaka isi a Brdhmagia (ib., xlvi. 36; 
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village of the Peacock-rcarers (Moraposagd) in the service of King Nanda. 
At that time, the daughter of their headman (mayahara) was expecting 
a child. Cli^jiakya promised to apixase her jiregnancy-longing (4ohalo) of 
drinking the moon on condition that, should she give birth to a male child, 
he must be made over to him. As the father of the girl, finding no other 
alternative, accejited the condition imixised on him, Chatjakya. too, satisfied 
her desire by a clever contrivance. He then left the place for an unknown 
destination. 

In due course of time, a son was boni to the daughter of the headman, 
v/lien her father, icmcmtK^ring the wtiy in which her longing was satisfied, 
gave the name of Chandragupta (‘ Moon-covered to the new-born babe 

xlv'ii. 2), describes him as an a.scetic. attired in saffron ailoured rplx* 
[kdshdya)t having a tuft of hair on his* head l^ikki), wearing sandal (updnaki). 
and carrying an umbrella (chhaitn), a staff {yashii), and a water-pot (kayia^- 
(faiu). Articles not mentioned by its author are apparently those hidden under 
the robe, such as the brahmasiifra (sacred thread), the kanphm (loin-cloth), 

;ind the ka(ivcshtana (girdle), as well as those which could be optionally carried, 
such as thej;^m/{; (seat of Ku§a grass), the (vessel), and the. sikya (loop or 

swing madc^f rope) (Govindarrija on the Rdmayaita, Araijyakaijda. xTvi. 3), The 
non-Brahmana Parhydjakus w‘orc different kinds ()f dress, some of them, like the 
Digambaras, even going naked {Achdakas or Naggachariyasi) . 

IJiilikt? the non-Briihma 3 .ia Paiivrnjahis, dublx'd ‘ inishalapravrajita ' by Kau- 
(ilya (Aythas., Bk. iii. Ch. xx), such as the Silkyas or Sakyaputtras (Buddhisis), the 
Ajivakas (a sect of the naked ascetics), and the Nirgranthas (Jainas), who belong- 
ed to different castes including even the Chaiidalas, and lived in cr.«ani/cd reiigioici 
communities, the Brahnuina Parivrdjakas lived by thcinscrlves as individuals and 
not as members of any fraternity iGatia or Samgha). They did not believe in 
organization as an aid lo .spiritual life, which dt^pt'nded more. upi.)n ones own 
efforts in privacy aifl5 in solitude, AJJ clasises of Pamrajalcas were, however, at 
one in taking to the life of Wanderer as the indispensable requisite for spiri- 
tual life. A limit to their wandering w^as set only by the conditions of the sea.si>n. 
In rains, they had to keep to fixed habitations, lest by wandering they should tread 
U{x>n sprouting life and be thus led ?ins' of violence. T hme were al?^o 
codes of discipline for each of these classes of ascetics', viz. the Pdlhnokkha for the 
Buddhists, the Aydraniga for the Jainas, and the Bhikshu-Sulra of different schools 
for the BriihmaDas (PSijini, iv. 3. 110, 111). 

14. Tliere isi a slight discrepancy between the Buddhist and the Jaina tradi- 
tion with regard to the family and ancestry of Chandragupta Maurya. According to 
tile former, he belonged to the family of the Chief of the * Pcacock-clan * {Moriyd) 
and his father was a Chief himself, while according lo the latter, hi.s* maternal 
grandfather was the Headman ( mayahara) of the community of ' Peacock- rearers 
h^forapasagd) , The later Jaina writers thus considered Chandragupta to belong 
to a professional caste and not to any tribe or dan, from which it may be assumed 
Ihiit they had no authentic information abcnit the nature of the connccticm, if any, 
between the peacock and the name of the emperors family. Tiiere is also nothing 

record to show what tlie earlier Jaina writers knew about the same. 

Whatever might be the significance of the clan-name Moraposaga^ (Skt. 
Mayurap€Lshakdlt) occurring in the Avassaya Chunni and the bukhabodhdt it is 
pcThaps the only sensible interpretation of the Pali appellation Moriyd, that has 
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a>me to our notio! so far. In Pali literature, Ihe word Moriya occurs invariably 
as the name of a Kshali iya tribe ; and it appears from the Vamsalthappaliasim 
(p. 119, 11. 10-16. Sinh. Ed.), the Makahodhivamaa (p. 98, P. T. S.), the Mahd- 
vathaa of Mojrgallana (v. 94/>-101fl) and othei Pali works that the Moriyas were 
a branch of the Sakyas who had separated themselves from the main body, shortly 
before the death of the liuddha. 'ITie tradition is so persistent and is also so 
consistent that it may be didicult to eye to eye with Prof. B. M. Barua, when 
he brushes it aside as the result of the ‘ Snkyti-phobia ' of tht? Buddhists (Ind. 
Cult.j X. p. 32). When the Kosalan king Vidudablia threatened to massacre the 
Salvyas, some of the Siikyan noble« along with their families and followers entered 
into a forest of Pippala trees {Pipphalivana) somewhere in the sub-nvmtanc tract 
of the Himalayas, while others migrated to other parts of Northern India. Those 
who had takcji refuge in the aforesaid forest, adopted the name Moriya (from 
Pali mora, ‘a pcaccVck’), of the abundance of peacocks in their new settle- 

ment. Strange though it may seem, the adoption of a tolemistic name by those 
migrants w'a.s nothing but an arlificc to avert the impending national calamity, by 
passing thcmscivc^s off as one of the many Austro- Asiatic tribes' living in the hills 
and jungles; of the vast Cangeuc basin, such as the A jus (Goal Clan), the Siiirus 
( Horse -radisJi Clan), the Vaydmsh (Tiird Clan), the Tarakshas (Hyena Clan), 
the Kulihgas (Sparrow-hawk Clan) and the like, mentioned in ancient liteiatiue. 
But thi.s' clever ruse to conceal the identity was entirely inisun(lcrsUK>d by th.e 
later authorities recording the M<jriyan fradition, as is evident from the fact that 
the Jaina writers were led to tK?Jieve that the Moriyas tvcrc a community of 
* PeanKk-raisers *, (Moraposagd) . (>raminalically speaking, the Prakrit * Mom 
posagd* is a rational intetprelation of the Pali Motiyd, if vve stand only on ihe 
etymological meaning of the latter. 

Dr. F. W- TTiomas draws our atteiUioii to the fact that the surname Maurya 
as borne by Chandragupta, is explained by the Indian autlwnitics as meaning 
‘ son of Murii who is desnihed a.-.’ a concubine of ihc king Nanda, while “ a more 
flattering account makes ih«: Maurya-. an Himalayan off-hoot of ihe noble sect <;f 
the fiakyas, the race of the Buddha*’ {Camb. Uhl. oj Ind.. i. p. 470). How for a 
Hindu king, it could be a flattering account, whether more or less, to be described 
as the son of a concubine passes comprehension, thouidi wc admit that the same 
wa.s not the case with some of the ncjn- Hindu rulers of India. To what extent the 
Hindu rulers were sensitive to the purity of their descent, is cfvident even from 
the fact that led to the mas,s5u:ro of the Sakyas mentioned above. But surely all 
the Indian aulhoritit's do not agree that the emperor Chandragupta Maurj’a was 
the son of Murii. While some of them inform us that he was the grandson of 
Mura, others want us to believe that he wa*' her son. Wc are also at a loss 1o 
fmd out, where exactly Mura Ims been ixicntioned as a concubine of King Nanda 
as stated by Dr. niomas ; for, so far as w’c know, she has been represtmted cither 
as the queen* of the last Nanda king or as the Tnorgaiiaiic. wifet of King Namki 
alias Sarvarthasiddhi, the founder of the royal house'‘of the Nandas. But can wc 
possibly accept the theory that Chandragupta or his father was called Maurya, 
because he was the ' son of Mura * ? According to Panini, the regular metnmyrr.ic 

* Cf. Viskriu-Piirdna Commentary of Katnagarbha {'* Chandragupiam'" Nan- 
darvaiva palnyantarasya Murdsamjnasya piitrarh. Mamydrtdm pratkamam) . This 
work does not appear Ijo be earlier than the first half of the eighteenth ocnl. 

t Cf. Upodgdla in the Mudidrdkshnsa Commentary of Dhuodliir'^jst 3^^*^ 
Ravinartaka’s Chdiyakyakatha (v. 9), 
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form for the son of Mara h Afaurah (iv. 1. 113 ; cf. SiJdfi. Kainn., 1116), but not 
Mauryah which is* the only rciailar patronymic form for t]u‘ ‘son of Muni' (iv. 
1, 151 ; see also Ganapatha on the same ; Stddh, Kaum., 1175).* Vve are, thus, 
left to choose between the two origins of tlie surname Maiirya. It may be* taken 
cither as the patronymic of the ‘ son of Mura ‘ and of his lineal descendants or 
as the phonetic variant in Sanskrit of tlie Pali surname Moriya mau ; 

riya - -rya) , None of the early Sanskrit wrilcra, in whose w'ruks the word 
Maiiryu ha.s been actually found to occur, has taken it to be a metronymic form 
as has been done by their succestiors l>eloriging to thi. sixth cenl. A.o. and afur. 

.In Sanskrit Jiteraturo, the word Maurya occurs for the first lime in the 
Mahdbkashya of I'ylanjali (c. 150 B.c. cf. Patahjali on Panini, v. 3. 99) and 
later on, in ihc historical portion of the original Blmri.ihy/i’Pinmm (r. 260 A.D.) 
to si.e?ii!y ilh; Imjxrrial Ahi/iuya dynasly. As the word Moyivfj ipl.) has been 
foiaid U) occur twi(e in the on.s:innl Buddnist Canon, vi/, in the post^Nii vana por- 
tion of the Mahapi'ninibbana-Snuanta (J)ipJui-Nikdya, ii. pp. 16(MG7. P. 'F. S.), 
compiled soniOiiine between B.c. IKl and 3S3, and in ll'.e Nandaptla-vaUhii {Fclc- 
vatlhu, p. 57. T. S.), coiuptx^d abcnit B.c. 2-17, then* cannot p^^ssibly be any 
doLibt that it is the oldest lonii of that tribal name wliirh has been differently 
represented in different lani'uages. viz. Mauryah in Sanskrit. Miniyfi Minud and 
Man, and even Moiiyd, vl' Prakrit, and Morki in (heek (Hindi. Mmni and 
Murfw), 

'Fhc :s.v.>ciation of Chandragnpla’s family \\)lh the i.x.‘acock is not only evident 
from the. an! hoi it at ivo P>i:dr.lhi.'t and Jaina works, but also from the monuments 
ol thi.* Mauryan and the p<.)st Mauryan ivtiod. 'Fhe pt‘acock ensign ol the royal 
tunise of the Mauryas, about lour inches in IciiKth, has been found in the 1-aiiiiya- 
Niindangarh jnllai of Asoka, in the iinfxdished tx>r1.ion below the ring-liltje projeo 
r;\)n buried under the ground, and a pair of peaa»rks is to \>q seen on either side 
tvi ihe lowest arcInUtive of the Ku^i Gateway (tmter face) of the Great Sujpa. at 
Sanchi, iiprcrA ntiiig the scene of Abekas visit to tln‘ Bodhi-lree. In the pairs 
Ol ijcacoclvs. Giuiiwedel finds :i .s|X.vial alluskwj to the Maurya dynasly, since the 
pi‘ai(:(x:k was tlie ranting badge of that, royal family (Buddhist Art in huHa, p. 70 ; 
rf. Monuments of Sanchi, Marshall and Koudier. ii. J^l. 42, sec the explanatory 
note on the Bottom Lintel 1, 

in the narrow coinpos'- of this fKiiX:r, it will noi be jxissible for us' to assess 
further the historical value of the Buddhist tradition relating to the origin of 
Chandragupta, which Dr. F. \V". 'Fhonias has summarily dismissed as a ‘ flattering 
account We should, therefore, Ix^ content with examining two more facts which 
liave a direct bearing on thc: subject under dis’aisssion. Fin.tly, the Theravadins 
aver tliat the Moiiyas as a separate tribe, came into existence shortly before tlie 
dctith of the Buddha ; and their aRirrnaiion seems to receive valuable support 
iiom the fact that, unlike the other autononxnis tribes, nowhere, in the sermons 
of that great saint, the Mariyas even incidentally have been referred to. Sax^ndly, 
the r(*ason that appears to •have led the later Sanskrit writers, viz, Vk^ikhadatta. 
Sornadeva, Kshemeridra. Iravi Chakyar, Ananta Kavi, phiindiriija, and l^tna- 
garbha, to assume that Chandragupta a scion of the Nanda family, is a pass- 

* This was pointed out by me to Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, when he was 
writing his book on Chandiagupta Maurya and His Times (see now p. 16). It may- 

be noted, here that tlie metrony^mic form Maureyah which we can have by the 
application of the rule Stubhyo dhak^' ^Plaiy., iv. 1. 120), is irregular in face of 
the rule ** AvfddhdbhyG nadimdnushlbhyastammmikabhyah*' (PaO-, iv. 1. 113). 
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(Ckcahdagutto se namam kayam). Chandragupta grew up among the 
village boys whom he dominated by his superior bearin^^ and signs of great- 
ness. Chanakya happened to come to the village again after a long inter- 
val, which he had profitably employed by secretly collecting gold by means 
of metallurgical process in which he was an adept (dhaubilani ) He was 
particularly struck by Chandragupta’s behaviour, which seemed to mark him 
out for kingship. He saw liim already playing the role of a king at games 
with the oUier village boys, like one proficient in statecraft (rdyamie), and 
tested him by asking for some present.^^ As the boy was prepared to grant 
it then and there, Chapakya asked for the cows but feared, lest he might 


age in the Furdtias, which tells us that the nilersi after Mahapadma Nanda ‘ will b« 
of Sudni origin' {* lulah piabhrili raumo bhavkhydh Sudrayonay^th') . The vague- 
ness of this statement coupled with the fact that the word Maurya cannot be 
equaled granunatically to the Pali word Moriya^ must have led lliosJe later Sanskrit 
writers to txmcliide that both the Nandas and the Maiir>'a3 were Sudras. Thcry 
should have, however, borne in mind that a strong champion of the vantukama- 
dhattna like Kautilya, who strove so hard to exterminate the Sudra royal family, 
would be least expected to raise a ^udra to the throne (cf. Ajlhjs., Bk. i. Ch. iii : 
Bk^ \iii. Ch. ii ; and Colophon), and that the word Maurya can never be ui-ed in 
Sanskrit as a regular metronymic form for the ‘ son of Mura 

The introduction of Mura as a histx>rical character in Sanskrit literature, 
whether as the mother or the grandmother of Chandragupta, to explain tlw 
Sfumame Mm^rya, is a hoax that has confoundixi the Indian and Europt»an sc'holars 
alike ; and the sooner we realize this mischief of the later pandits, the belter for 
our successors in the field of historical research. 

15. Cf. Hemachandra : 

** Suvarnoparjanadhiyd Ch/l^akyo "pi i>aribhraman | 
gaveshayitumdrebhfi dhdtuvddauisdraddn*' ;| 

(Paris., viii. 241) 

Chapakya's proficiency in Mdailurgy (^ulbadhdtusdfilra) and Inorganic Che- 
mistiy is amply borne out by the knowledge exhibited by him in his Arthasdstra 
(Bk. ii. Qiaps. xii, xiii, and xiv). The Sulbadhdtusdslra referred to in the Artha- 
^tra is no longer extant. Chanakya also appears to have utilized his knowledge 
of metals, non-metals, and their compounds in studying their effects on the human 
system and to have written a separate treatise incorporating the results of the 
same. That valuable work had disappeared from India long ago without leaving 
any trace behind, though it was known to the early Arab writers to whose country 
it had migrated like so many other Sanskrit works (Zachariae, Wiener Zeitschrift 
fiir die JCunde des Morgenlandes, xxviii. p. 296 f. ; the Arabu- form of the name 
' Chanakya * is * Saiiaq ') . 

16. Cf. Moggallana : 

" Darakeh ' eva nikkJvamma Chandragutto kumdrako j 
gopdladdrakd disvd ndyakam akarurh tato\\ 

Rdjaktldvhaya^h kilam ln\anto so kumdntko | 
sendpati amachche cha katvd gopdladdrake \\ 
kehkhi upafdjdduadhikdram akdrayi J 
ptajihe iesam sayam eva khaltlyo va 

(Mahdv., V. 110112). 
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not bo able to carry them unopposed. Chandragupta retorted that the earth 
was for the heroes (virahhojja puhca). The answer impressed Chapakya 
so much with the boy’s quality for kingship that he could not resist the temp- 
tation of enquiring about his identity from his playmates. They informed 
him that Chandragupta was the son of a Parivrdjaka {" Pathway agt^ptdio 
esd). Thus, coming to know that Chandragupta was the same boy whose 
mother had been helped by him in the guise of a Parivrdjaka, Chajriakya 
promised to make him king C jdmu }d te rdydmni karemi"). He then made 
away with the lx)y forthwith from that place {so tern samam 

With the riches he had accumulated by his knowledge of metallurgy, 
Chanakya now began preparations for owrthrowing the king Nanda.^'* By 
sjxrnding money lavishly, he recruited men {logo milio) for his army and 
invested irohiyam) the city of Pafaliputra. King Nanda, however, with 
his superior military strength, surrounded the army of ClianakyU and com- 
pletely destroyed (bhaggo) his vastly inferior forces. At this sudden and 
ijncx])ectGd reverse of fortune, fcK)th Chandragupta and Chanakya took to 
flight with Iheir army scattered. The king then sent some of his officers 
on horseback in their pursuit (assehim pachchhao laggd purisd) with a view 
to putting an md to their ambitious career. When one of the pursuers was 
about to overtake them, Chanakya concealed Chandragupta in a tank that 
wrjs n(^^^r and thickly overgrown with lotus ipaumimsamde chlmhbhittd), 
and himself assumed the guise of a washerman (rayao jdo),^*^ When the 

17. According to ffie Buddhist tradition, Chandragur>ta was taken by Chanakya 
to his own place of residence (attano va^analthanam netvd), i.e., the city of Taxila, 
for education {V aw sat tit., p. 122, //. 12-13, Sinh. Ed.). 

18. According to Moggallana and the anonymous author of the Vathsatthap- 
lakdshtt, Cliiinakya manufactured fraudulent silver coins {kahdpana) and buried 
them somewhere in the Vindhyan forest (Vmjhdiavi). The vast sum of money 
thus collected, was substxjuently utilized by him in building up a huge army for 
the amquest of the Nanda kingdom {Vamsalih,, p. 121, //. 17-20, Sinh. Ed.) 

Cf. Moggallana : 

** Atavirn tattha vasitva sainbhare pariyesiya | 

Katva kahapaijamsiih' satikotippamiuiakam H 

{MahdiK, V. 92) 

19. Here we find a glaring discrepancy between the Parmshfaparvan and 
the Sukhabodhd, According to the former {Paris., viii. 257-278), King Nanda 
had sent two horsemeii one after another in pursuit of Cliatiakya and Chandra- 
gupta. Before the first iniwuer named Sadi (!) could overtake them, Chanakya 
asked Chandragupta to conceal himself in a tank that was near and thickly 
overgrown with lotusi, while he himself sat down on its bank in the guise of 
an ascetic. When the horseman reached there and asked Chaijakya, whether 
he had seen a young man ninning off, the latter only pointed to the tank but gave 
no reply. The signal thus given enabled the horseman to understand where Chan- 
dragupta exactly w'a^s. When he removed his sfword and armour and was about 
to plunge into water, Chaijakya instantly seized the sword and cut him into two. 
Chandragupta then came out of the wateV, and the two made off with the horse 
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horseiTian readied there and asked him about Chandraguf>ta, Chanakya point- 
ed to the lank and said, “ He has dived into water and is still hiding there/’ 
When the horst^man spotted Chandragupta (asavdre^^a dill ho), he im- 
mediately made over his horse to Chajiakya and put down the sword 
{khaggam mukkmh). But no scKiner did he remove his armour with the 
intention of plunging into water {java nigumdio jaloyarande kamchugam 
mellai) than Chainakya seized the sword and cut him into two {khaggan: 
dheltima duhdkao). On being signalled. Cli^idragiiptii came oru. and after- 
wards the two hurriedly left that place (paldyd). On the way, Chfuiakya asked 
Chandragupta. what he had felt, when the horseman had been directed to 
the tank. The toy cooiy said, ‘'Feihaps it is good, for my master knows 
best" hmhdi evam cheva sohowih havai, ajjo cheva jdnai' Hi), The 
reply highly satisfied Chanakya ; for it not only convinced liim of the wnitlii- 
ness of the boy for the crown, but alsr.> of his unflinching dewtion and loyalty 
towards him as his preceptor (tao nena janiyam, " jogo, va esa vipan- 
nama'i ’ ) 

In course of theii' \va»iderings. the two came to a village wheie i!i n 
certain house, they hoard a Ixiy crying, tocausi' his fingers had lx>cn score! led 
in his attempt to eat liot rice-gruel {vilevl) right from the middle of the plate 

of die liapk'SS pursuer. AVhile cilill continuing their flight, OiTinakya asked Ch;jn 
(Iragupta, whal he had thought, wlien Iht.^ horseman had been directed U> the tank. 
'J'he boy axilly said, fkirliaps it is gtxKl. for my master knows best.” The rei>iy 
highly satisfied Cliariakya, for he was convinced that, even as king, Chandragupta 
would remain loyal and devoted to him. When the second horseman sent by King 
Naiida was about to overiake them, Chiinakya asked Chandiaguptn Lo plunge irit-; 
the tank which they had readied by that lime, and also scared away a waslicrman 
I? urn that place by saying that the king was extremely annoyed with his guild 
an.d that he \.'Ould be killed by that horseman coming at Icjp spifcd, sliould lie 
remain ihere any longer. Vv'rien the bewildered washerman lied leaving his bundle- 
bdiind, Chaiiakya leok his place. On being questioned as befoic, Chfuialvya dirtc- 
ed the hori-cnian to the tank, and when the Jailer was about U> dive after remov- 
ing his sword and armour, he sufferc'd the same fate as the other. 

It may be noted here that the story* of Sadi and Chanakya as given in the 
V'an^ishlapiuvtnu is not to be met with in the Sukhahodhd, In the 
Chunrii, we come across another such story, but, unfortunately, it is difficult to 
form an idea iwxn of iu bare outline, because of the brevity. Ilaribhadra, Beveiv 
dragariin, and llemachandra, Uk>, have also taken no notice of it, apparently b* 
cause of the same difluulty. Jn the Chunni, the story orx*urs in the following form : 

ChmitdaiUto ya kaiimasar^ nibuddho, imo uimsprHaU (?), sannuc hhanati, 
yalli, niimnd nbaamli'* (p. 564). We do not find any possibility of equaling it 
with the story of Sadi as' given above. 

20. Here follows a fantastic story common to both the Avassaya and 
U I larajjhayeuta traditions. It tells us how Chandragupta was famished for want 
of food and how his life was saved by Chaiiakya. So says Devendragaol*^ • 

Pachchhd CkamdaguHo chhuhdio. Cltdnakko lam fhav^tta hhatlasaatigao hihclh 
‘ ma ettka mjjejjd', Modotjassa bdhim niggayassa poHarii pholiyam dahikurafv 
gahdya. gao, jimmio durao:' Cf. Avas, Cfhu$}., p. 564. 
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in which it had bc(?n served to him.-^ The mother of the boy, an old lady 
[then), who had also served the same frugal meal to her other sons, scolded 
him saying that he was as stupid as Chanakya and did not know how fo 
cal Chanakkammvgulal hhottum pi na janmi'). Cha|5>akya, who was 
exceedingly surprised to hear his name mentioned and the compliments paid 
to him in so glowing a term, apiX'ared before the old lady and asked her 
what she meant by that comparison. Thc^n said she, " [XjnT you know tliat 
that fool of a Cliapakya without securing his rear, rashly invi^sted the capital 
of Nanda with an inad(?quatc force and brought defeat on himself? He 
should have sUuted the campaign right from tlui frontiers, which he. should 
have fust consolidated C pasmti padhamani gheppa/iiU l>;doie advancing 
into the interior of llie kingdom, tiiis gn^eily lx>y also, instead of eating 
I l ie rice-gruel gradually from t m^ sides, hurru'dly eats into the hotter middle, 
with his fingei:!, which arc thus burnt."- •• 

PiT-liting by licr suggestion ilam pniihhdviya), Chanakya now altered 
Kis strategy. lie then went to Himavaikuta {Himavadilakfulam) aiid made 
.‘.lliance i ) with its ruler named rarvata [i'arrao tuyfi) by promi - 

sing that the kir^gdoin of the dispossi'ssed Nanda v/oiild b? equally divided bet- 
vw'n liirn ar.cl Chandragupla V Nanidarajjam sfunam ^amenam vibhatn- 
juynmo' ) Paivata agreed to the terms laid down by him i paiHvaipwik 

21. llcuiachandra takes rilevl (Skt. riU^piy ' rice-gruel’ ) in the sense of 
uxl^bii (pnibahly ths.: same as the ffindi rabd). It mig.hL be. a pri*j>aialion of j^ranu- 
liKX'd ‘lour conked with milk and sugar {Paris,, viii. 292, 29t)K 

22. Kor ihi- Jindrlbl^L version of the story of the. old woman and her sou, m'v. 

S amsaltbappukuiiini (p. 123, //. t> 13. Siiih. Kd. ) and Mfxtfga liana s Mahavatnsa 
!v. .14M16) . 

23. According to the liuddhisi. traditien, Parvala was the. ‘VJii of King Dhana- 
ncijsda {Vabrytillh,, p. 121, /. 9. Sinh. Kd.». In th:.- BT.dimanical tradihon. lie 
iii;nre.s under l.hi'* names (d l^nrvataka (‘ Mountaiiwcr ’), Parvatxiulra ( i^ulei of 
diK Mountains’), ami Parvalesa ('Lord of the ?^Ionnl.ains \) : and ihic ^loiy a-v 
:;iven by the dramatist Visfikliadalta in his Mudrurdksuasa (i^ccond half ot the 
hdi t eiKury A.i>. ), the pK't and actor Iravi Chakyar alias Ravinartaka in his Chatm- 
hyakuiha.ic. 1013 :\.U. the pjct and pseudo-historian Aminta Kavi in his Mudia- 
rukihusdpiirt'asankutha (e. Ibbn .v.n. ), and the cornmontator Ohundhiraja m hi:- 
^huirfmPnsJuisavydkhyfi (A.i>. 1713-1-1) represents him as a Mlochchba and the ruler 
of the Mlechdiiias. uhof^^ kingdom lay at a distance of afwn-.l 9fX) iniles north 
(? !i(;rTh-wcst ) of Pataliputrri {PtPal^puhddiuikhydw Muyoiam:), Hcing dtipcd 
hy ClfcTinakya with tlic false hof.K^ of getting a share of the 'Nanda kingdom, h.. 
invaded Magadha with his* army composed of the Yavanas (tireeks), fiakas 
vStythians), Kambojas (? Indo-Iranians), Parasikas' {Transan-:). Kiraias {tribes- 
men of Tibelo-Hnrman origin). Khasas (p<5lyandrous tribcsnwn of Tchri-Oarhual), 
Ktiliitas {Kollii.s of the western Flirnalayas, originally of the Kulii valley), .^abaras 
t Austro- Asiatics), Ralhikas (tribesmen of the north-west frontier), and lluyas. 
and killed all the nine Nandas in Ixittlo. He then ocaipied thi‘ city of Patalipulra 
and conspired wnth Rakshasa, the fonmT minister of Ll)e Nandas/. to retain for 
Inmsdf the entire Nanda kingdom ; but l)Cjorc he could put his plan into action, 

lost his life from the effects of poison through ph^'sical contact with a vishtt^unya 
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tei^) and promised to give him the military help required for the purpose. 
Then the combined forces of Parvata and Chandragupta invaded the territory 
of Nanda from its frontiers as planned before, and gradually advanced into 
the interior. But their scheme received a com]>lete setback, when they failed 
to occupy an imix>rtant city which proved to be invulnerable oyaviuma4hatto 
egattha nayarani, na pa4(ii)y because of its tutelary goddesses. Chapakya 
then entered that city incognito in the guise of a Tridapdin ascetic and saw the 
deities, the daughters of the god Indra, for whom it could not be conquered 
(Jmdakumdriyao ditthdo, tasim imiaena na padat).-* The citizens being 


(poison-maiden), who was, in faet., sent by Rftkshasa to kill Chandragupta but was 
passed on by Chanakya to that treaidicrous Mlechchha king for the very same, 
purpose. 

Hermann Jac<^i identifies I'anata with Parva, the eleventh king of the 
Kirata dynasty of Nepal, as mentioned in the Bauddhaj^arvatlyavmhsdvati, on the 
ground that in the reign of the seventh king Jitedasti, the Hiiddha vi^ikxi Nepal, 
and in that of the fourteenth, Sthuhka, Ai^^ka also visited that country (Paris., 
2nd pp. lxxv-l.\xvi : cf. Ind. Aut., vii. p. 90; xiii. p. 412). Panal might have 
lx?en a contemix)rary of Chandragupta, for Sthuhka, great-grandson of the former, 
and A^ka, grandson of the latter, were contemjwraries. 

While wc do not question the historicity of I^r\^a alias Pahehem, the 11th 
Kirata king of Gokarna. it pasSses comprehension, how' an axstutc politician and 
.strategist like Chanakya could count so much on tho military assistance of a bar* 
biwous Mongoloid ntlcr of a hill-s'tatc for overthrowing the last Nanda king, w'hcn 
the war veterans under Alexander, who had brought under tlieir lictds the vast 
tract of Asia stretching from the Hellespont to the liyphasis, wavered for want 
of confidence in their siuccess against the most ix)\\'erful Xandrames King of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai, and ultimately retired almost from the frontier of his 
kingdom, 'lliat makes us suspext whether the later Jaina wTJters (c. 2(XV.1150 a.d.) 
have tnily depicted the court tradition oi the Imperial Mauryas, when they re- 
presented Parvata to be ‘a mountain-chkf ' {pdfvaliko rdjd) and ‘the ruler of the 
Himalayas* (Hiniavatkutapdrthivah) . Avas, Sut- Writ A, p. 434; Paris., viii. 338; 
cf. Sukhab. “ .... s,ao Himavamtakudarh. tatlha Pavvao rdyd'^\ Avassaya Ckumh 
p. 564). There is no information on record to show what the earlier Jaina! writers 
knew' about Parv-^ata ; nor is there any reference to that king in the Kalhd litera- 
lure of the .fainas. 

24. Tlie Indraknmdrls, ‘Daughters of Indra’, who are otherwise unknown to 
Hindu inylhology, have been identified by Hemachandra with tlie Saptamdtp'kdsi 
‘Seven Mother-goddesses’ (Paris., viii. 303; Avas. Chun., p. 564; Sukhab. on 
Uttaraj. iii. 1.). Oddly enough, there are two groups of the Saptamdijikas, one, 
according to the Mahdbhdrata (ii^. 229. 10), viz, K^kl, TIalitna, Malini, Brimhita, 
Arya, Palala, and Vaimitia, and the other, according tp the Purdnas (Agni, Matsya, 
Markaodeya, Varaha, Devi, etc.) and certain religious works of the Saivas, viz* 
Brahmaoi (also Br*yiml) Maliesvari, Kciumari, Vaishoavi, Varahl., Indraiii (also 
Aindri), and Chamuoda ; and it is difficult to ascertain which partiailar group was 
admitted by the Jainas to be ‘ the daughters of Indra.’ Both the groupel ol 
Saptamdtrikds are believ<id to be the nurses or protectors of Skanda, ston of Siva 
and the War-god of the Hindu panthe<m ; but while in Saivism, the second group 
is worshipped with Skanda, we have no evidence to testify to the worship of the 
first group along with the same god. It may be noted here that with the excep- 
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unable to bear the strain of the siege any longer, approadred the ascetic and 
asked him, how long it would still continue. He replied, “ As long as the 
city’s tutelary goddesses remain here.” The citizens thus being duped, dug 
out the circle of deities and had them removed from the city inttjmdyao), 
whereupon Chaijakya sent a message to Parvata and Chandragupta asking 
them to invest it at once.. When the overjoyed citizens had been completely 
thrown off their guard, the besieging army returned and invested the city 
afresh, which now fell (gahiyam nayatam). Under Ch^akya's leadership, 
the army then extended its conquc-sts so as to occupy the territory of Nanda 
as far as Pataliputra."^ Next the wo leaders, Paivata and Chandragupta, 
marched with their army towards Nanda’s capital, the city of 'f^laliputra, 
and besieged it (PaAalipuilam tao rohiyam). When the city was stormed, 
King Nanda surrendered near the gate called Dharmadvara and entie.ilcd 
t’hruiakya to save his lifc.'“ Chiinakya permitted him to leave the city 
loading his clrariot with all the riches that it could carry. King Nanda took 
with him his two wives, his daughter, and as much w'calth as he amid carry 
in his chariot and left the city. On the way, his daughter (? Durdhara or 
Suprabha) fell in love at first sight with Chandragupta {kamia niggach- 
i'hh<ahti purto ptv.io ChamdaguUath palod), who alsr> responded to her ges- 
ture. 

The amorous behaviour of his daughter did not escaixj tlie notice of 
King Nanda. He gladly permitted Irer to many Cliandragupta by svaymi- 
vara, as she was a Kshatriya princess.^' Thus, having her father’s consent 

lion of each of Uie seven Divine-mothers of the second group is but 

the deified female energy of some pj'oniincnt male god of the Hindu pantheon. 

13cing the protectors of the War-god, ‘ the Seven Mother-goddesses ’ were be- 
lieved by the ancient Hindu kings to protect a sovereign wlio takc.s refuge in 
them. Epigraphic evidence tends to show that the Kadamba and the Chalukya 
kings of the earlier period recognized the Saptamatrikas and Skanda' as their tute- 
lary deities (Ittd. Afit., vi. pp. 27 and 74 ; vii. p. 162 ; xiii. p. 137 f.) . As stated 
by Hcmadiandra, even a town was bdieved to be invulnerable, if ‘ the Seven 
Mother-Goddessesi’ were worshipped there (Fatis., viii. 303 ff.). Public worship of 
this group of deities in certain towns isf amply borne out by the lithic records dis- 
covered at Gangdhar and Bihar Sharif (Cor. Ins. Ind., iii. pp. 49 and 76). 

25. Cf. Paris., viii. 311-312. 

26. ‘ Dharmadvara ’ seems to be the same as ‘ Mahddvara ’ of the Nidana- 
katha of the fataka (i. p. 63. FauMmll’s PJd. and ‘ BrahmadvSra' of Kaufilya’s 
Anhasastra, (Bk. ii. Ch. iv). The significance of the word ' Dhammadat a' in the 
passage, " Namdo Dkammadarani maggot" (SukhaP.), is not difficult to under- 
stand ; but Hemachandta am^ats to have put a new meaning to it, when he says, 
" dharmadvmamayachishta", i.e., "prayed for a lawful or s!afe passage.” I Paris., 
vui. 314 ; Anas, Cku^., p. 564, 1. 13, " Dhammaditvaratn"). 

27. No definite information is available regarding the caste of the Nine Nandas. 
According to the Jaina tradition, the first Nanda, who succeeded king Udayin, was 
the son of a nwrrte«»n by a barber named IMvaldrti and evidently therefore was of Ae 
l>arber caste C gaitikakukskijanma’ and ‘ napitedtumara' Paris., vi. 231-232; nap*- 
iadasa,’ AvaS. Sui IVrit.], p. 690; ‘ ndpitagandkasuto’, Vividha-Ttrthakalpa, dd. 
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to marry, the princess got down and attempted to get into Chandragupta*s 
chariot ; and as she was doing so, nine spokes of the whe(?l gave way {mva 
arcgii Chandragupta took it to be an ill omen and therefore re- 

quested lier to get down V amamgalam* Hi nirdriya imam). Chanakya, 
however, considered it to Ix' a gcxxl omen and allowed her to get into the 
chariot. Me infonntd Chandragupta that the breaking of nine spokes por- 
loncfed that his dynasty would continue for nine? generations after him (‘ nava 
purisajugam tujjham rmniso 


Jinii Vijaya, i. p. 68). For. according to rho Vhiinupifrana and other authoritative 
lexL.s it is the caste of the father, and not of tlio mother, that deteimiiK^s the ca^tc 
of a child, whether born in lawful wedlock not (“ mula bhastra ptinh putta yam 
futah sa eva sah/' Vishnu, iv. 10, 12; cf. Arihas., Hk. iii. Ch. vii). "Lhe information 
prCvServ'od in Jairui lilciainic cannot ix>ssibly be an instance of odium Iheologicum 
for, while the. Nine Nandas have nowhere biTn i'^prcs(‘fUed as. ant agonistic lo Jain- 
ism. at least one of them appears to have L)er?n a great siip^txnter of that relivii'vn 
(JJalhigumpiiii luscriplwH of .Kharavcla, 1 . 12). In sv!pi»rt of the Arassayu tradi- 
tion, which lx)th Haribhadra and Hcmachandra have foliewed, it may be mentioned 
here that, wlicn Alexander the threat was gaihet in?: information about, the king of tJu 
Prasioi and the (iangaridai, evidently a Nanda king, Poros is said to hav: iinormul 
him tliat the ruler of thorx* two nations was hated and despisid by his subjects, tx’- 
cause of the meanness of Ins origin, for he was the son of a barber (Curl>us, Ak\., 
Bk. ix. Ch. ii ; Dio'doros, filhL flht,, Ch. xciii); and it appears that the same opinioti 
was also maintained by Chandragupta (Plutarch, Lires, Ch. Ixii). Again, when t!ie 
Puranas diaracterize the first Nanda as a ' ^udrdgtn bhodhhav ah' (Blidgavaia) and 
his descendants as the * Sudrd hhumitmldh' (Vishnu), the Jaina tradition only 
receives additional confirmation : for originally the barlxm.s were con.siderc^d to lx* 
a ‘Iow-ca.stc' p(?s>ple C lunajachcho' Jrltnka. ti. p. 5 , Fansbdirs Ed.), followuig a 
‘filth-cleaning’ pursuit (hinajarhrho ' malajna} jam' nahapilafnitlo, }uL, iii. p. 452), 
and were undoubtedly classt^d amongst those ^Cidras \vh<i were allowed to live within 
the pale of the Aryan society V ^udrdndmaniravasild)idm \ Panini, ii. 4. 10 ; cf. 
Amariikosa, Sndravarga. 10), whalevcT might lx the theories regarding their origin 
or soda] grade, which were started at a later tieriod iuridhrnnfipiia, Ndpila, Ad ho 
ndpilo. cf. Suta-Sawhiia of the Skandapurdna, L xii. 15, 112. Anand. San>. Scries). 

But. this aimulative cvidetioe ixiinting h> th(^ low origin of the Nandas has been 
practically set: at naught by cc?rlain later writers, such as ViBakhadatta, Iravi 
Criakyar, and phundhiraja, according lo whom the Ton Nandas, viz. King Saivartlia- 


siddhi Nanda and his nine sons (nava Namidh) were true-born Kshalriyas, AVriat 
had led tho-sfe scholars to increase the number of the Nandas and represent them to 
be Kshalriyas, is nf>t known ; but we cannot possibly praise Hemachandra of bcnig 
consistent, when he has used tlie wwd * Kshatriya-kanya* w'ith reference to lh<^ 
daughter of the last Nanda (Paris., viii. 320), forgetting that he himself has des- 
cribed elsewhere t!ie eldest of the Nine Nandas as the ‘ son of a barhfer, bcgotAcn 
on a courtezan’ (Paris., vi. 231 232). 

No key to the solution of this hi.slorical problem has been afforded by the Bud- 
dhist authorities. According to the Vtimsatthappakasim, Uggas'ena. the eldest of the 
nine brothers and founder of the royal house of the Nandas', belonged to some* uU' 
known family (“ tesaiii hi jeflho pano anhatakulassa put to** see p. 117, Ih 13- 

Sinh. Ed). . _ . _ 

28. It is evident from the Uttarajihayai^ tradition as recorded by uevc 
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Chandragupta and Pai'vata then entered the royal palace {raulawm) 
accompanied by Chanakya, where they divided betwx^n themsi-lves the king- 
dom and the vast riches of the ex-king Nanda. In the palace, King Parvata 
noticed a girl of exquisite beauty and became enamoured of her. As he 
expressed the desire to have her as his consort, Cliaiiiakya at once began 
preiKirations for their marriage. Unfortunately, that virgin was a poison 
gill {vhakayjnaya) ; and although Cliapakya himself had discovered that 
fact, he approved of the marriag<^ knowing fully its a>iise(iuence. During 
the ceremony befon* the sacred fire ( aggipariyamchauc) , wlien Parvata 
vd her hand, he was affeclcd by the poison exuding through her perspiration 
and began to succumb to its fatal effects {visaparigfw mariumdr(uidho) 
Moved l>y Wui dying man's pathetic cry, wlien Chandragupta carae lo liis 
nscue (Chrnhdfigutio * rumhh/lmi' Iti vm^asio) by a rtrnedy, he was frowned 
eiT it by Chanakya ihhhjn kayd). y\s no antidote was given, Parvata soon 
l;:»?ath<‘d his last. 

Chanakya thus accjuired without any trouble ihv. territories of 
Nanda and Paivata {do ri rajjdm Inssn jilydni) and placed Chandragupta 
on the throne. Tnis event loc>k place chi the cxpiiy of oiw hundrpd and 
fijiy-five years iwkoning from the date of the earthly deliverance (rmikti) 
r,f Lord MahrivTia.'-'* 

draganin, liiat the Iinivrial iVlaurya dynasty comprised ten rulers, viz, C^handra- 
i;apt.a, the founder of the liousc, and his nine succcssr^rrt'. This is ix'rfwlly in con- 
s<ii}nna; with the Avass^iya tradition which Hemachandra has evidently followed 
(■‘jijaw'/ pnrusluiyugdni tmva ydvattavunvayah** viii, 32(3; Avas. Chun. 

{). 0(35 ; Il'TrM. p. 435) , Out of the five Purdmis which have prcst‘ived 

t)!C dynastic 114 of the Manryas, at least three, viz, Matsya, Vishnu, and Bhdgavaia, 
i;ivo the number of those nilers as hn and only two. viz, Vdyu and Buihmd^tda, 
as nine. Thus, the well aucslcd number is feu. 

2f). According to the MudTdrdkshasa (Acts 1 aitd TI), after the murder of the 
old king Sar\’'5rtl}asiddhi Nanda, his minister Rdksbasa had sciil a beautiful poison- 
maiden to the Siiganga Palace thinking that Chandragui>ta would be snared by 
her exquisite be^'iuty and world die eventually from the elTt;cis of ixiison by com- 
ing into physical conlacl with her. Hut the stratagnn was disciovered by Clruiakya, 
who had her sent instead to his treacherous ally i’arvataka, and ♦he latter lost his 
life through her. According to the Gesta Romanomm (xi), an Indian queen in 
order to take revenge on Alexander the Great, bad sent him a ix‘>ison-niaiden as 
prt^sent ; but the life of that Macedonian hero \vas saved by his master Ari^itotle, 
■vho foiled the trick in time {Kalhdsarilsdgara, trans. C, II. Tawncy. i. p. 149' and 
note). In dealing with Texiedogy the celebrated r-hysician Susruta (2ncl cent. A.a), 
has ah'o admitted the fact that the system of a vishakanyd is' chargixl with ixiison to 
iiuch an extent that a man is apt to lose his life through 1 laving caiiial knowledge 
f>f her (" vishakanyopayogddvd ksha^djjahyadasun mrah!' Stmuta-Samhitd^ 
Kal|)as5l.hana, i. 3). 

30. So says Hemachandra : 

" Evant cha sn-Mahdvhamukter varskasatc | 
pahchapahchdsadndhike Chandragupfdbhavannripah j| 

{PariL, viii. 339.) 
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It has been pointed out by Dr. Jaoobi (Parw.. Intro, p. xx), that the date ol 
Chandragupta's accession as given by llemachandra, viz, 155 years after the demise 
of Mahavira, has been confirmed by Bhadnsvara, who in his kakdvalt writes : 

Evam cha MahavpaynutLisamaydo panchdva9jL(]!!tti)avaTisasae ftuchha^e (uchch- 
hiip^e) Natiidavamse Chamdagutto rayd jdu tti" 

It is evident therefore tliat Bliadrosvara, t(x>, is of o^Mnioin that the Naiida 
dynaaly was exterminated and C^handragupta was placed on the throne on the 
expiry of 155 years reckoning from the dale of the earthly deliverance (multi) of 
Mahavim. 'Hiis traditional date, however, has been discountenanced by a number 
of other Jaina works, sudi as the Vichdrasrmi Haiivamm-Puraria. Vividdha-Ti 7 t}m- 
kalixi, Ttrlhoddhdra'-Prakirtjaka, and Trailokya-Pjaptapli, acwrding to wliich Maha- 
vira died 215 years before the Mauryas came to power (60 years for I’alaka f 155 
years for llie Nandas). Ail ihei;^? works were composed ai difierent periods ranging 
from the 8th to the 14th century, like the ParUishtaparvan and the Kahdvali men- 
tioned above. 

As the accession of Chandragupta cannot b(i dated earlier than b.c. 324, hr 
having met Alexander the Great in the Punjab, in b.c. 326 or in the first half of 
U.C. 325, as an ordinary individual and not as the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gangaridai (Plutarch, IJvfs, Ch. Ixii), the date of Maliavira's death as given by 
Ifemacliandra and Bhadresvara, cannot possibly be earlier than B.c. 479 (B.C. 3244 
155 years). As the Buddha died in b.c. 483, he should be considerwl to have pre 
dctc‘asccl Mahfivira by at lca*^'t four years, if b.c. 479 be acceiHed as the year of 
the lattePs death. But the case w'as just the reverse. F'or, not only the Buddha 
and his personal attendant Sriripiilra who predeceased him, knew of the death of 
Mah'wira at Pava and the schism in the Jaina Church that followed it, but they 
were extremely anxious, lest the infection should spread in the Buddhist Churcii 
and its members might behave in the same manner under similar ciraimstanccs 
{ Digha-Nikdya, iii. pp. 209 ff. P. T. S.). Tlie fact, may be proved in aru>ther 
way. Chimda. a Samaijudde.sa (novice) in the Buddhist Order, wlio happened lo 
spend the rainy recess at Piiva (Puvdyam vassavuttho) like Mahavira, comes to 
the Buddha at Samagamii, a village in the 5:^ikya country, and informs Ananda 
that Nigantha Nataputta (Maliavira) has passed away recently at I-*iava (Pdvdyam 
adhund kdltAkcdo hoti), that on his death, his followers have become divided into 
two htx-'tile groups (dvudhikajdtd bhatidanajdld) upholding widely divergent views, 
and that their quarrel has taken such a serious turn that they are now abusing 
each other (vivddapannd emnamanna^h mukhasaltlhi vitudnnld viharanti). When 
the two brethren in their anxiety to preserve the integrity and prestige of -the Bud- 
dhist Samgha, approadicd their master to discuss the matter with him, the Buddlia 
delivered two lectures to tbem, of which one was specially addressed to Chunda 
and the other, to his personal attendant Ananda. Of the tw^o Iwtures, thei longer 
one which was delivered to Chunda, came to be recorded by the Dighablianakas 
(Dtgha-Nikdya, iii. pp. 117-141. P, T, S.), while the siliorter one which was meant 
for Ananda, by the Majjhimabhaoakas (Majjhima-Mkdya, ii. pp. 243-251. P. 3'. 
S.). Thus, if we are to believe in the Jaina tradition as recorded in the Kalpa- 
$ut7a (§123), that Maliavira away in the 4th inmth of the rainy recess, 

in the 7th fortnight, in the dark fortnight of KartUka on its 15th day (DivM day), 
in the secretariat buildings of King Hastipala at Papa (Pava), we. shall have to 
admit that he prcdct;eased the Buddha, for the latter is definitely known to liave 
discussed the future of his Santgha with one who had also spent the rainy months 
in the very same town as Malavira, an/i was therefore fully posted with the latest 
devdopments in the Jaina Chuith as also their effects; on the Jaina laity. 
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The secular works of the JaitUis in Prakrit and Sanskrit present at least 
two streams of tradition relating to Chandraguirta and Ch^akya, of which 
one is special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Utlarajjkayafia 
and the other, to the Jaina Katha literature. The Avassaya tradition, again, 
is essentially the same as that of the UUarajjkayam, though it differs from 
the latter in minor details. The germs of tliese two traditions are traced 
in the Nijjuttis, or concise metrical explanations, on the two scriptural texts 
mentioned above. They were subseciuently developed by the addition of a 
variety of episodes by the earlier Jaina scholars, who have, it is believed, 
faithfully preserved the story as was told to them by their teachers in the 
Jaina Church. These stories or, more precisely, narrative tliemes, thus remain- 
ed in memory for many centuries, during which period they were transmitted 
by successive teachers (vachaka) through oral method. For how long exact- 
ly the traditions relating to Chandragupta and Chanakya continued to remain 
in memory, is difficult to ascertain ; but it cannot possibly be after the 


'Die date siif^^csLod by Bhadresvara and Ilcimcliandra for the accession of 
CliandragupLa Maurya 155), is therefore dearly inadmissible and so also 

is the one whidi adds sixty years more to it (A.V. 215). What seems to prob- 
able is, that, the period iiUcrvming between the death of Malifnira and the acces- 
^.ion of Chandragupta Mauiy^a was in reality 165 years, but which has been in- 
advertently re(xirdcd by some later chronicler as 155 years. We are, of course, 
not in a jXJsition to state definitely, whether ho had in view the date when the 
youthful Chandragupta, under the guidance of his master Chanakya, first appeared 
in the role of a rebel in the frontiers of the Nanda kingdom, a few years bi'fore he 
actually ascended the throne (B.c. 321), and met with what wafj pt^rhaps the 
greatest reverse of his fortune, AVhatever the case may be, if according to the 
Buddhist chronokjgy, the first Mauryan cmix'ror ascended the throne 162 year.'* 
after Llie demise of the Buddha, a gap of three years between the death of Maha- 
\ iia and hi.'>' junior contemtK>raiy, the Buddha, cannot possibly be an unacceptable 
historical proixisilion. 

[B. C. '483 as the year of the Buddha’s death lias' bc^cn fi.xed by W'iihelm Geiger, 
J. F. Fleet, and D. M. dc Z. Wickremasinghe with the help of all the available 
chronological data bearing on the ecclesiastical history of Buddhism in Magadha 
and Ceylon up to the end of the 6lh centur>' a.d, {MaMvariisa, Geiger, Intro., 
pp. xxii ff., P. T, S. Trans. Series ; Fleet, /. R. A. S., 1906, pp. 98^1-986 ; 1909, pp. 
Iff., pp. 323 IT. ; Wickremasinghe, Epi^. Zeyl, iii. pp. 4tT). Fresh investigations in 
this direction have revealed the fact that in Ceylon, the Buddha E)ra commencing 
fr(;m B.C. 483 was in u.se up to the close of the 15lh amtury, when a reform of 
the calendar took place, ivc. 544 being adopted as the year of the Buddha’s death 
t John M. Senaveratne, /. R, A. S., Ceylon Bt., xxiii. No. 67, 141 ff. ) . According 

to Fleet, the Buddha passed away on October 13, 483 b.c. (/. R. A. S., 1909, 
22), w'^hila the same event, according to the present writer, look place on Sunday, 
April 26, 483 B..C. ( D. R, Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 329-330) . Takakusu informs us 
that the ' dotted record * kepi up at Canton to the end of the year a.d. 489 sliows 
^75 dots, and, hence, the Buddha died in b.c. 486 ( 486 h 489 - 975) (/. K, A. S., 
1905, p. 51). The occurrence of three extra dots is not unexpected, considering 
the crude method of keeping the record and the length of the period for which it 
had been kept! 
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famous Valabhi Council of Dcvarddhi Kshamasramaiia, which was held 980 or 
993 years after the demisi^ of Mahavira (died f. 486 b.c.), for the purpose of 
collecting and recording the sacred scriptures of the Svelambara Siddhantc as 
well as their commentaries. 

ThiC first ocairrerice of the Chandragupta tradition as a written record, 
is very probably in tlie Chunni (Churni) on the Avassaya Nijjutti,^^ on the 
hii^h of which, sometime betwex'n a.d. 740 and 770, the celebrated Jaina 
commentator Haribhadra Suri of the Vid^’^dharakula igachchha) wrote the 
story of Chandragupta and Chauakya in an elaborate manner, incorporating 
in it much that is extraiux^us but which is txlieved to have been orally trans- 
mitted to him. It is to be found in his Avaiyaka^ulra Vrilti, a Sanskrit 
commentary on the Avassaya, the second Miitasutta of the Svetambaia Canon. 
Nearly threx^ cemturies later, Devendraganin wrote out the story afresh in 
Prakrit, inters}xrsed with Sanskrit and I^akrit verses, in liis commentary 
on the Uliarajjhayaija, the first Muiasutia of the Svetamteiras. His com- 
mentary is ix)iniiaily known as the Siikkcbodhd and apix^ais to have h(?cn 
complijted in M\ 1083. l hat Devendraganin has ijgnored the story of Chan- 
dragupta and Chanakya as given in the Arasyukasuira Vritii, is more than 
evident, but it is equally true that his narrative is mainly based on the 
flvassaya Chunni, from which h(' has extensively copied the. Thakrif text 
of the stoiy. Ho ])robably intended to reproduce the original narrative with 
a 1 tain emendations in the manner preferred by his tc'achers or tlie ccclesiasr- 
tical group igachchha) to which he belonged. Another version of the stoiy 
in metrical Sanskrit is to be found in tlic Sthavirdvalicharila, or Pamisk' 
taparvan, which was comt^osed about a.d. 1165 by Ileniachandra Suri as 
an Appendix to his Trisha^htisaldkdpurushacharita. It is mainly based on 
the Avassaya narrative of Haribhadra and consists of 27G slokas. It may 
be noted here that the ixrrtion of the tradition which relates to the |xxi(Kl 
after the conscrcra.tion of Chandragupta. whether recorded by Haribhadra or 
by Devendraganin, is not of much value in history. 

The other stream of tradition which is special to the Jaina Kaihd litera- 
ture, is best represented l}y the Brhalkathdkosa of Harishepa,^ ’ the Aradhand- 
saikathdprabmtdha of prabhachandra, the Arddhanakalhdkosa of Nemidatta, 
and the Kathdkoki of Srichandra."” Regarding the literary character of 
the^xi works, it may be said that the Kalhakosas of Harishepa and Nemi- 
datta arc com]x>sed ivi metrical Sanskrit and that of Srichandra, in metrical 
Prakrit. No Kathakosa in Prakrit prose containing the tradition has come 
to light so far, the one in Sanskrit prose Ixing that of Prabhachandra. Oi 
tliese four Kathfikokis, the earliest and ptirhaps the most important is that 

31. Cf. Avasyaka-Niryukti Churni, pp. 563-565 (Jainabandhu Printing Press. 
Indore 1928). 

32. |Cf. Brhalkathukoki, ed. A. N. Upadhye, pp. 336-338. Bombay 1943. 

31^. ibid., Intro., p. 57 ff. 
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of Harishenjia (a.d. 931) and the latest is that of Nemidatta (c. 1530 a.dj, 
while the other two belong to the intervening period.^""^ All the four authors 
appear to have derived the tradition from an earlier Aradhana text of the 
Jainas composed in metrical Prakrit, viz, the BhagavcUl-ArMhana^'^ of Sivarya, 
otherwise known as Sivakoti and !Sivakf>tyacharya, which in view of its 
linguistic and textual evidence might be assigned to the first century a.d.^® 
But the BhagavathArddhand itself does not appear to be the primary source 
of that tradition, for it can be traa;d through that repository of tales and 
legends to another, of much earlier period. Tlie fossils of the Chiinakya 
(Chandragupta) tradition, in fact have brai found embedded in the lite- 
rary stratum of the Pahinm (Miscellanea) which, as we know, are included 
in the Canon of thi?. Svotambaras and in the Secondary Canon-''* of the Digam- 
baras. Of the ten Pdhnias, the two which might be taken to represent the 
liucleal stage of that tradition are the Bhailapitrinnd and the Smiihdrn, for 
it is in them that the original of the story of Clianakya as a Jaina monk ( ! ) 
has bam found to cxrcur for the first time to illustrate and uphold certain 
religious jiracticcs in the manner approved of and prt'seribed by Mahavira, 
l!K; iOundcr of miKlorn Jainism.**^ The date of the Ptfinuas is not definitely 
known ; but considering the fact that the renowned Digambara ascctic-philo- 
Hophor Kundakundr'i and his worthy disciple Uinasvamin. who belonged to 
ri'ie t arlier part of the first century have thoroaighly utilized the Anga 

3-1. Cc'leplK^n, rr. 11-12 ( • A.u, 93]-f?32) ; Wint.ernitz, History of 

Indian LUi:V(ttnr(\ ii. p. 54-1. 

35. Also calked Arddhand and AJuIilrddhmul. CT. MilUirddh/nid (vvilh Sanskrit 
comment aiies and Hind! translation), v, 1556. Sliolapur 1935. Dr. Dpadhyc is 
:ir:ht in thinking lhal the language of this work is Saurasitii. Prakrit {Brliatkathd- 

Inlro., p. 50). 'Fhe language is. however, not uniideltenited, foi a large per- 
rffitc'ige of Ardlianiagadhi words a^n be traced in it. 

36. We have tentatively suggested this date, as it stxms lo be only approxi- 
raatcly correct, but further investigation on this point is dosinhle. There is 
nothing positive in the text itself to indicate tliat its author f^ivarya flourished before 
tile time of Kundakunda and Umnsvatnin as supposed by Dr. Upadliye {Brhal- 
kathdk(*sa^ Intro, p. 55 ; v. infra) . 

37. The. Digarnbani term for it is Angabdhya (‘standing outside the Afiga* 
or ‘not included in the Anga’). It is s«o called, because the texts in this collection 

not considered by the Digambaras to be csheiitial or primary. 

38. Cf. Chatul^Saranddiwara^asaniddhyantcmi Prakirxuikadasakam (Agamn- 
<laya Samiti Ed., No. 46) Bhattaparinm, v. 162 ; Samthara, vv. 73-75. 

39. If the Digambara I^aftavall is to be believed, we shall have to a.^sign 
l-'itiawamin to the 1st cent. a.d. (v.s. 101=a.d. 44). But the PaHdvans, whether 
of the ■Svetambaras or of the Digambaras, are sk> very contradictory that it is diffi- 
tnH to place absolute reliance on the dironological data furnished by them. Since 
t-masvKimin (Umasvati or Svati). acconding to the Digambara Paltavali of the 
Wdsvata-Gachchha, was the sixth in succession to Bhadrabahu (jll) who was 
the seventh pontiff after Mahavira and died in ac. 53 (v.s. 4), and, according to 

Svetambora PatfavaR of the Tapa-Cachchha, was the second in succession tc 
■^O'a-Mahagiri (died in A.v. 291 ; A.v. 249? according to the Kharatara-Gachchha 

40 
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and the Angabahya texts of the Digambaras in thcii respective work,'^® the 
downward limit of the ix^riod to which the Pdimas could be assigned, might 
be fixed at about n.c 100 at the latest** It is therefore unlikely that the 
archaic form, of the story of Cha^iakya as preserved in the Ptfimias, is later 
than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Since the Avassaya, tlie IJ ttarajjhaymia, and the Pdinms have been ex- 
cluded by the Digambaras from their principal Canon as unauthoritative and 
extraneous, the representation of Chfinakya as a Jaina monk might be the 
work of the Svetambaras. If this hypothc^sis Ix' correct, we aie yet to ex- 
plain why there should be two streams of tradition relating to Clianakya : 
one being special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and tlie Uttorajihayojia 
and the other, to tlie Pninnas, and why so many discreixmcies are to be 
noticed between the two. 


PattavaH) who was' tlic eighth fxmtiff after Maliuvira (died c. 486 B.C.), wo are in 
DO way justified to fix for him so late a date as the 2nd cent, a.d, (Ind. Ant., xi. 
pp. 246 and ; xx. p. 351). In ail probability, both Kundakunda and Cinasva 

min belonged to ihe poriwi e.xlending from b.c. 75 to a.d. 50. 

40. The works of Kundakundadiarya and Umasvarniri are included in the 
third Veda iDravydnuyoga) of the Digambanis. 

41. It is difiicull to Ixdieve dial a conipt^ndiutn of Jaina ck^grnaticsi and prac- 
tices of the nature of Umasviiniin s Tatfudrikddfiigama-Sulra, w4iich holds in jain- 
i.sm the same place as the Visuddhimagga in Huddhism, couid have beem written 
even before the scope and character of the Anga and the Angabahya w'cre definitely 
settled by the Digambara Church. 

That Umasvati or Utnasvamin was a Digambara ascetic is beyond cavil ; but 
it is' etiually true that in his work, he has scrupulously avoided the points disputed 
by the Svetambaras and the Digambaras. llic original commentary on the TaHvdr^ 
ihadkignma-SutTa {Bibliotheca Indka, ,l9t)3-5)* which in a large measure siipp<nt4 
the Sveiambara beliefs and practices, is considered by the folknversi ot that sch(X)i 
to be the work of Umasvati hirn.self. How far the Svetambaras are justified in 
claiming tlie authorsliip of Lliat commentary for Umfisvati, is difficult to say, but 
we must liave the frankness to admit that the credit of writing commentary on one's 
own work, lias been given to more than one author even by us. Thus, m spite 
of clear indication givTn in a verse wcurring in it, the Artha^stra, as we find it to- 
day, has been ascribed by us to Kautilya, though, in reality, it is the cortimcntary 
on that work written by a certain Vishnugupta, wherein the versesi comprising the 
original Arihasdsira have been mostly rendered in prose, while of the remaining 
verses some have btxn commented on and some retained in their original form. 
Such instances are not uncommon. We have attributed to Dhananjaya, the Avaloka 
on his De^arupaka, which we have also admitted to have bee.- written by him under 
the name of Dhanika, the pseudonym adoptcxl by him for the purpose of writing 
tliat commentary (Gottinghche gelehrte Anzeigen, 1913, p. 301). Likewte, 
have assigned to the chronicler Mahanama the Tlkd on his Mahdvamsa, even ignor- 
ing the textual evidence proving the contrary (Tumour, Mahdwa^iso, Intro, p- Uv)- 
These arc some of the glaring instances of our credulousness ; and if we ascribe 
the original commentary on the Tattvmthulhigatna-Butra to its author Uinasvaniin 
disregarding the vital objections of the Digambaras we shall be in no way creat- 
ing a precedent through it, for the pract>:ce has been already well established by us 1 
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Whether an Indian temple is built of wood, brick or stone, the work is 
done with precision. Bricks and stone are carefully laid and joined (suyuk- 
tya ; ‘ Vi^ijudharmottara ' III, ch. XCl, 12). The stones are frequently kept 
in position without any cementing material.^ Iron clamps are used for wooden 
joints, if need be and where the masonry is dry the stone blocks are lield 
together (Deogarh) with iron dowels. SudhMila, plaster, and Vajralepa, a 
glue cement and coating, were applied ; there is no lack of prescriptions how 
to prepare them. Vajralepa is a hardened glue mixed with other substances 
such as conch shell {xiwder or white earth (caolin). Vajralepa is made either 
of purely vegetable substances, gums, resins, and viscous residues, or else it is 
produced from animal substances, hides and horns ; to the latter could be add- 
ed a mixture of metallic substances, or of lime. VajraleiJa which means 
‘ diamond plaster ' is so called because it is specially durable and firm : it is 
recommended for tliesc qualities, in the ‘Silparalna ’ (XIV. 58-75), in a pas- 
sage which deals with the different kinds of lime plaster (sudha). The 
careful process of mixing the several ingredients with the granulated and 
powdered lime from gravel and conch shell lasted from two to four months 
with the result that the plaster was not only durable but also that it had 
none of the stark dcadness of effect which for instance whitewash imparts. 
It is a ridi and creamy wliitc, discreetly shining, like polished ivory or 
some ancient enamel. “ Linder this white, smooth, polished plaster, stone and 

1. The practiee of building with cyclopcan stones (cf. Jarasandha-ka-baithas, 
Rajgir (Krainrisch, in Vol. VI, p. 235 of Springer’s ‘ Kunstgeschichle ) persisted 
in the Hindu temple ; in the courses of dry masonry of carefully dressed and relatively 
very large stones (Gupta temples in Central India : early Calukya temples in the 
Deccan, early Cola temples in South India)'. In the Calukj'an temples, dry ma- 
.sonry, with no cementing materials between the stones, was employed in the earlici 
«aindfitnnp buildings (H. Cousens, ‘The Calukyan Architecture,’ ASl. NIS. Vol. 
XLII). This is also tme oi[ the medieval temples of the Deccan built of amygda- 
kridal trap (H. Cousens, ‘ Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan,’ ASl. IS. Vol. XLVIll) 
of thnso in Gujerat ( J. Burgess-H. Cousens, ‘ Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Oufierat’, ASWJ, Vol. IX, p. 29) and of Orissa (M. M. Ganguli, ‘Orissa and 
Her Remains’, p. 257). 

2. Some of the moat perfect temples in Central India, at Khajuraho, have 
their faring stones of fine sandstone embedded in lac (lakh), apparently vegetable 
Vaj rnliyn ; ftmnam concrete being generally used in the core. Iron clamps are also 
freely employed; (B. L. Dhama, ‘A Guide to Khajuraho’, p. 4). In the Panjab, 
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the Kafirkot stone temples arc cemented with lime mixed with quartz (Cunningham, 
ASI, VoL XIV. p. 26), 

The earliest preserved dry masonry is the stone facing of Stupa I, S&hd ; the 
earliest occurrence of lime mortar in historical times is in the brick foundation of the 
Vi§uu temple at Besnagar (ASIAR. 1913-14, p. 205). Brick temples have fre- 
quently a thin layer of a clay mixture as an adherent between the bricks (P. Brown, 
‘Indian Architecture*. Pt. I, p. 16). The brick temples in Sirpur. C. R. seventh 
century, were completely covered by a thin layer of white plaster. The bricks are 
carved (ASTAR, 1909-10, p. 11). 

The ‘ Bfhat Samhita ’ Ch. LVII, 1-3 and the ‘ Viijnudharmottara Part III, 
Ch. XVII. 1-15, am<3ng the ‘early' texts, give the ingredients of the various kinds 
of Vajralepa which were used in stone and brick buildings. Vajralepa formed also 
the ground for w'all paintings ; this is described in detail in the ‘ Manasollasa * or 
‘ Abhila^itartha Cintamani * (R. II, Qi. III. 132 40), a compendium compiled in 
the twelfth century. 

Four and five recipes respectively of the preparation and ingredients of Vajra- 
lepa are given in the ‘ Brhat Samhita* and in the ‘ Visnudharmottara *. Two of the 
preparations are purely vegetable, one consists of animalic glue and vegetable sub- 
.stance, the fourth contains metallic substances and into the fifth (V. Dh. l.c., 10-11) 
a concoction from cowhides, etc., and lime has been mixed. 

These cUffereat kinds of Vajralepa, the ‘ adamiuitiiie glue are used for external 
application, on stone and brick buildings, according to both the early texts. V. Dh. 
ib. 12-13, indicates that these mixtures are also used for cementing the stones or 
burnt bricks of the buildings. 

Ill the ’ Mahasollasa II. lii. 132-40 (Cf. :iI?o the ‘ Nlirada f»ilpa ^iastra. ’ of 
wliich iw'o chapters on painting are translated by V. Raghavan, fISOA, Vol. IIT, 
p. 19 f.), the walls, to which lime plaster (sudha) has been applied should then be 
coated with a paste of hide-glue mixed with white earth (caolin?) in three layers 
and alx)ve it another final coat of the same paste mixed with powdered conch, etc. 
'inis pa.saage cloaily shows that the ‘ adamantine glue coaling ’ or ‘ plaster ' ihc Vajr:^ 
li-pa, is applied in several thin coats above the lime plaster, Sudha. The final coat 
of Vajralepa, when completely dry, forms llie ground of wall paintings. The ‘ Mil- 
nasollasa * describes as further use of the Vajralepa that it is mixed with all colours. 
In that case, the glue of the boiled buffalo sliin is collected on small sticks and al- 
lowed to harden. It is then put in an earthen pot with water arid melted. This 
pure glue is to be mixed with the respective pigments. It is thus a tempered medium 
for painting on the Vajralepa-ground (the reference in V. Dh. III. Ch. XL, to a 
decoction of hides, may imply this too). 

'llie wall paintings, according to the ‘ Vl^udharmottara *, 1. c., are executed on 
plaster. The plaster there, in the main, consists of bricks, variously powdered, mixed 
with clay and carefully prepared with gum resin, bees wax, liquorice, molasses. 

' mudga * bean and other vegetable substances. Sand, etc., has to be added in due 
proportion ; the mixture is allowed to consolidate for one month, and is then applied 
to the wall and left to dry. If this dry plaster is not perfectly smooth, it is coated 
with clay plaster mixed with resin and oil w-hich is carefully smoother and polished. 
On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc. to Ch. XL, Pt. III. of the 
' Vk^nudharmottara 

The kinds of glue Vajralepa, given ib., Ch. XCll, are not referred to in con- 
nection with the preparation of the ground of the wall paintings which is a brick 
and clay plaster with a certain amount of resinous and viscous substances in its 
fabric. ” 
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briclt are often combined in one and the same structure, stone in the lower 
parts and brick above, a practice found not only in South Indian temples, 
but also in the Deccan as in the Temple at Kokamthan, Ahmednagar.** On 
the superstructure, the Sikhara, of this temple tiio figure- syinbols are cut *.>r 
formed in the plaster only, while the carvings on the Kailasanatha Tem- 
ple at Conjeeverarn are of stone with their ornaments and lesser details 
carved in plaster.* The calm radiance, as of moonlight or snow, of the 
white temples is extolled in inscriptions.-' In this whiteness, it appears, their 
‘sattvika ’ quality, their conformity with the pure Essence (sat), shone forth.^* 

1 he ‘ Silparatna,' XIV. 58-75, descrilx^s different kinds of lime plaster,, mainly 
from ixiwdcred. etc., gravel but also jwwdered shell and width a proportion of .sand 
1.0 which the following liquids are added : the sap of various milky trees, Asvaltha. 
Butea Fiondosa. Kadamba, Myrobalan and Mango-juice, or curd, milk, cocoanut 
water, ghee, as well as ripe bananas, pulse, rice gruel, etc., according to the differ- 
eiit types ‘iV desired qualities of the plaster. La.^t of lliom varii.lies of plaster, Vajra- 
lepa is described. 100 parts are lime, 2 parts resin (karala), and small quantities 
of ghee, brmajias, coconut water, pulse. Asvattha sap. and jaggery. 

Vajralepa acc. to the ' Silparatna * is a high grade lime plaster with two per 
cent, resin in its composition, and other binding and adhesive substances. 

ICoomaraswamy, * Indian Architectural Terms fAOS, Vol. 48, p. 263, says 
of Vajralepa, the adamantine medium, that it is actually glue. It sliould be dis- 
tinguislied from Sudlia, plaster. 'I'his is correct, but when various glue-substances 
are mixed with the plaster, the whole mixture is also called Vajralepa. 

Various rcciixis for producing an ‘ adamantine pkivSler ' were used in the millen- 
nium, from the * Brhat Sainhita ’ and ‘ Vi^pudharmottara * to the ‘ .^ilpanilna ' in 
dilTerent parts of India. Lime piaster particularly described in the ‘ Silparatna ’ and 
the ' Manai«)ll<asa,' both of them South Indian text books, is also briefly mentioned in 
‘ Dh.* ITI. Ch. X(!^I. 15. as Sudhasilri, where its Ur^e is advised in temples, l)ut not 
in hou.ses. The .same chapter (13-14) speaks of Vajralepa which is described in 
detail in the following chapter, as cementing material for baked bricks and stones, 
wheieas mud cement is prescribed for unbake<l bricks. 

3. Qjusens, ‘ Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan, op, cit., p. 50. The walls 
arc of Slone, the Sikhara or siiperstnicture is of brick. The carvings in stone are 
overlaid with plaster : in the brick portion, the carving is solely in plaster. 

4. Carving in plaster, and also in terracotta gives precision and dignity to 
these substances ; cf. the carved bricks of brick tcmplc.s from the Gupta age 
(Dexigarh. Paharpur. etc.) to those of the nineteenth century in Bengal. 

5. “ The temple resembling a mountain shines white as the mass of the rays 
of the risen moon*'. Mandasor (in Lat^) Inscr., a.d. 473-74, line 16, ' Indian Anti- 
quary’, Vol. XV, p. 196. This temple was consecrated to Surya. 

An inscTiplion from the I^k^manji Temple, Khajuraho, dated in the Vikrama 
year 1011, or 954 a.d. praises this temple in verse 42 as a ** charming, splendid house 
of Vi^ou which rivals the peaks of the mountains of snow ” ; * Epigraphica Indica,* 
Vol. I. p. 111. — An inscription of the early 13th century speaks of repairs to all the 
temples in the city. They were also made resplendent by being newly plastered. 
Chebrolu Inscription, Kistna Di.strict, ‘ Ep. Ind.’ Vol. V, p. 149. 

6. The 3 Guanas are Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Their colours arc while, red 
and black, and their inherent tendencies are ascending, expanding and descending, 
respectively. The three Gu^ias are the tljree constitutive qualities of Prakjti, the 
nature of the world. 
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This luminous splendour corresponds to the ascending tendency within the 
‘ sattva guija which is expressed by tlte vertical of the high superstructure 
of the temples and the total disposition of their mass. From the broad base 
they are built up towards the high point in the centre above even their 
mountainous sutxirstructure or Sikhara. 

Bricks and stone arc frequently combined in one and the same building. 
The body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of stone," or the body 
of the tem}ik is of stone and the suiierstructure of brick,® or in a single 
architectural relief panel, the major part is stone and it is ampletod in brick 
on one side.® These varied cmnbinations, for reasons of added strength or 
decreased weight or for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the 
craftsman to his work and towards the means of making it. Once he has 
taken the stone for instance from the earth and the tree from the foic^st and 
its living context, with expiation and apology for his interference, he takes 
on himself the resyxinsibility for giving them appropriate use in the new 
context. This is to set up the temple as an image of the Purusa and as His 
dwelling. The natural connection has been severed, the earth has been burnt, 
the stfflie has been cut, the tree has been felled and they arise as the temple 
and its parts. Their texture survives and it is given ceinsideralion by the tra- 
ditional and hereditary craftsman. It would, however, amount to a retro- 
gression from the state of grace into tlie state of nature were one to exi^ect tliat 
the ‘ material ’ would guide the builder. On the contrary, brick and steme 
alike, or in combination, may disappear under a coating of plaster, which 
might partly have been coloured too.'® 

The ‘material’ does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treat- 
ment of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as such. 
The wood of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved 
image, pillar or vaulted beam. It has betin converted to its new function 
by a series of processes, by art as well as by magic. As little as Indian 
thought know's of ‘ matter ’ so little is the craftsman concerned with the 

7. Sirpiir, C. 1’. 

8. This is fretyuent in ihc later South Indian temples. 

9. Paharpur, Bengal : ASIAR, 1906-27, PI. XXXIl a : Kramrisch, ‘ Indian 
Sculpture', p. 215, 

10. To what extent each slnictural temple was originally plastered, or plast- 
ered and painted, is difficult to say. The cave temples of the Deccan, however, al- 
most without exception were originally coated with plaster and painted, on their 
plain and straight, as much as on their carved and modelldd surfaces. Ellora, 
pecially in the Da^vatiara cave, Badami and AjaBta have still painted plaster pre- 
served on their images ; especially in Ajai^, the large Bodhisattva figures in the 
sanctuaries of caves I and II, and on carved capitals and pillars, etc. 

In temples no longer in use whatever plasder there may have been has since 
disappeared or perhaps never existed at all, whereas it has been overlMd by the use 
of whitewash in those still in worship. 
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material for the sake of its effectiveness. He knows, on the other hand, its 
texture and the various qualities which make it suitable for one special 
purix)se and not for another. He does justice to them and applies his 
knowledge and sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance or to 

Slones of difTerciit hardness and light-absorbing power in their carved 
sAirfaces. These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact with his 
fiand and eye and they make more close his identification, by his work, with 
his vision. It is in the form of bis work and its intense consistency. This 
does not belong to any single statue or image only, for all the carved form, 
figure or architectural unit, however small, is part, of a comprehensive whole, 
the temple. It may show itself as made of \V(K)d, brick or stone or else be 
covered by a coat of egg-shell like plaster and painted detail. Sometimes, 
as in the Kailasanatha Temple at Conjeeverarn, the detail is carved only in 
the thick plaster which overlays the stone, such embellishment far from being 
supernumerary tends to focus attention on every part to which it clings. 

Stone, brick or w(X)d and also plaster and paint are substances of reali- 
sation. In them the image or vision takes form, settles down, imbues their 
grain and fibre and gives them the new life, as part of the temple, the seat 
of God. .Ml the same these substances are true to this name also in an- 
ijther senst'. In them ‘subsists' their grain and texture, the frame-work given 
to them by Yama, and it carries with it the memory of their original state, 
rhis finally outlasts its own particular substance ; the curves of light woods 
for instance such as bamboo and branches, retain their resilience whether 
they are cut in brick or carved in stone. 

“llie clay is permanent but things constructed with the clay are not 
so'’’ ( ‘ Brahmavaivartta Ihirana \ I, XXVllI. 28). The clay persists in na- 
ture, however, many things made of it may perish. On the other hand, 
even when substances other than the clay are used, its feel, its qualities, and 
• he ideas associated with it, persist ; the form which resulted from a long and 
intinmte contact remains a living memory and by it such other substances 
are shaped which are substituted for definite reasons. The clay, the brick, 
the wc^ and to some extent too the ‘ cyclopean ’ boulder of stone have each 
outlasted their original state and also their actual employment in the form 
and proix>rtion of the temple. 

The well known transfer of the const met ion forms of one material into 
the other is so caused. '^Tlic curves of the bamboo for i-xamplc are copied 
in bent wood and cut in brick and stone. In any material, it is the bending 
nature of bamboo stems or wooden branches, yielding the. elements and the 
form of the arch. Whatever the material, it is made into the same form and 
conveys the same meaning. It is the form by which the memor>^ of the 
original is made permanent. 

The inherent quality, the subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
restituted by giving it a permanency which its j^hysical nature could not 
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guarantee. This is done by art. This permanence, in art. is a quality of 
the form and belongs to memory. The transfer of form from the one more 
perishable, to the other, less perishable substance is a restitution of the ' subtle ' 
body, of the original clay or wood. Though all things made of clay or wood 
might perish including clay and wood tliemselves their subtle nature is ex- 
pressed in stone. It is tiie way of redemption, a relative guarantee of immor- 
tality which things constructed are able to give. 

ITie substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essence ; from this ix)int of view it is immaterial what it is, and it is also 
immaterial whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid 
by the other, provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form. 

By their new destination, wcx)cl, clay, stone and plaster, etc. are transub 
stantiated. 'lliis comes about while they are being worked on. In this, how- 
ever, they are not altogether passive, for they offer their obstacles as well 
as their particular facilities and these contacts are felt and remembered by 
the craftsman. Sensibility contributes its own share to a wider memory 
which comprises all those associations that have accumulated round the 
bricks or the wood in their traditional employment. A triple memory, tliat 
of traditional knowledge, of sensibility and of piety hellos to preserve the 
subtle body, that is the particular quality and aptness of the several sub- 
stances. severed as they are from their natural life and habitation, in a more 
permanent body which has but one ultimate destination. 



ON THE SUCCESSORS OF KUMARAGUPTA I 

By 

Mr. NAI.INl NATH DAS GUPTA, m.a. 

Kunnaragiipta I of the Imperial Cmpta dynasty ceased to rule in 455 A.D., 
the date supplied by his latest available silver coin, after a pretty long reign 
of 41 years. Him succeeded his son, Skandagupta, who successfully repulsed 
the attack of the Pu§yamitras,^ probably of the Narmada region, just before 
the death of his fatlier, and thus re-established the falling fortunes of his 
family. There is no knowing if the succession of this great hero was as a 
matter of necessity accelerated by the dangeis that lurked behind the Gupta 
throne, or as a matter of right, he being the eldest of the sons of his imperial 
father, but coupled with the omission, indubioiisly deliberate, of his mother’s 
name in all extant records is the fact, highly significant, that he is called 
Gupta-vmmaika-vtrah in his Bhitari Pillar inscription. No stress would nor- 
mally lx*, required to lay upon his claim to belong to the Gupta lineage, had 
not the claim been calculated to Ix^ sufficiently feeble or impaired. Of him, 
again, his Kahaurn Stone i^illar inscription of the year 461 a.d. speaks in the 
same strain Gupianmh vamsa yasya, i.e. who belonged to the family of the 
Guptas. This reiieated solicitude on the part of the son of Kumaragupta I 
to recognise him as a true member of the Gupta dynasty renders it almost 
sure that he was born not of a Mahddein. That Kumaragupta I. like his 
father, Candragupta II, had two wives is also perhaps indicated by his ‘ Two 
queen's type ’ coins, which are classified by Allan as of ‘ Pratiapa type *. In 
the Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta (?), there, is in its first part 
(II. 2-3) an allusion to a minister whosi^ sister had become Kunwagupta's 
wife, and one might be tempted to conjecture that she was perhaps the mother 
of Skandagupta, but jt has recently been suggested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
that the inscription belongs not to Skaridagu[)ta but to a successor of Pfiru- 
gupta, evidently Kumaragupta II, and it is he who is the Kumaragupta of the 
first part of the inscription.^ 

There is, however, reason to believe that Skandagupta*s mother came of 
a family that had eventually proved inimical to the Guptas. Referring to 
Skandagupta, the Bhitari, Stone Pillar inscription tells us that ‘‘who, when 
(his) father had attained the skies, conquered (his) enemies by the strength 
of his arm, and established again the ruined fortunes of (his) lineage ; and 
then crying "‘the victory has been achieved,"' betook himself to (his) mother, 
whose eyes were full of tears of joy, just as Kr?iia, when he had slain (his) 

1. If that be the correct reading of the text.. 

2. Ind. Cult., X, p. 172. 
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enemies betook himself to (his mother) Devaki/ 'The simile contained here- 
in does not suggest tliat the name of Skandagupta s motlier was Devaki, as 
it was first propounded by Robert Sewell." The force of the comparison of 
Skandagupta and his unnamed mother with Ki^aia and Devaki respectively 
can only be maintained by supposing that like Krsna. who had slain his 
maternal uncle (Kaiiisa) and thus saved the Yadava family from imixnding 
destruction, Skandagupta also worsted a powerful relative on his mother s 
side and saved the Gupta empire from imminent ruin ^ This relative might 
have been the leader of the so-callcd Pusyamilras or a mem!x?r of that tribe 
or only one who had joined them in their design against the Guptas, but in 
any case he had met disa>mfilure at the hands of the valiant Skandagupta. 
And this is apt to explain why, at the news of the defeat of the enemies by 
her son, the eyes of Skaridagupta s mother were full of tears and wiry, again, 
the tears were of joy. 

Skandagupta mled vigorously t)ver the destinies of the (jupta empire for 
twelve years from 455 to 467 a.d., and had his suca;ssor in his sU:|)'broUior, 
whose reign, admittedly, w^as an extremely short one extending only over a 
year or two (467-68 a.d.). Pui*ugupta, and not Puragu])ta, was his name, 
and Anantadevi that of his mother. The supposition that she was a Ka 
damba princess, daughter of Kilkusthavarman, who is placed between circa 
435 and 475 a.d.,^ may safely be discarded, for it makes the fatlu r-in-law at 
best a junior contemix)! ary of the son-in-law. 'To lYiru ( gur4a ) was assigned 
by Allan the gold coin of the Archer type with the legend SrhVikrarin^li on tl-e 
reverse, which has of late been attributed to Budha(gupta) by Mr. S. K. 
Saraswati,-' with whom I, however, fail to see eye to eye on this ixunt. While 
the first letter of the king’s name beneath the left arm lias had yet to Ix'. re 
examined, tlu? second letter has unmistakably the apix^arancc of a ra, rather 
than of a dha. But in any case, the coin testifies to that one other Imperial 
Gupta sovereign than Samudragupta,* Candragupla II and Skandagupta did 
assume the biruda of Vikrmna, Kumaragupta 11, too, it is relevant to add 
here, had the biruda of Kranidditya, which as is found in case of Skanda- 
gupta, was probably a variant of Vikrainaditya, and Vikrmndditya may, 
therefore, be said to have been a a>mmion biruda of many a member of tlie 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. The shortness of Purugupta’s reign, unless it was 
accidental, has had to be explained by the comparatively long reigns of his 
great-grandfather, grandfather and father and then the inter-regnum of his 
step-brother, which show that he had the lot to coitiC; to the throne at a very 
advanced age. But the shortness of his reign mtik not be constituted a 

3. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 349. 

3a. Cf. also Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in Vol. XVI il. p. 212, 

4. Dandckar, History of the Guptas, Poona, 1941, p. 102. 

5. Tnd. Cum, I, p. 691. 

6. Jouinal of the Numismatic Socie/'y oj India, Vol. V, 1943, pp. 136-37. 
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reason for denying his separate existence from his step brother. The identi- 
fication of Piirugupta witti Skandagupta, which was first proposed by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar* to be controverted by R. D. Banerji,*^ has recently bc^en re- 
vived by Mr. Krishna Deva,'* labouring under the idea that of Piirugupta we 
have no coins, and having drawn considerably from the aix^cryphal Manjusrl- 
Mida-Kalpa. But apart from the coin in question of the Ilocy Collection, 
which has been ascribed by Mr. Saraswati to Budhagupta, there are in a pri- 
vate collection at Patna two gold coins from Gaya, “ on which the name Pura 
is very distinct.’'*'’ Even bereft of all coins, Purugupta. born of Anantadevi, 
t annot be one and the same with Ska:ida;»upia. whcise mother in ail like- 
lihood not the Mahadi'vl. 

If Allan's attribution of the coin with, the Sri-vikminaJj. legend to Puru- 
gupta be rejected, nothing is left there to regard him identical, as Allan did, 
with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, lather of Baladitya, who is said to have 
later on b»xoiTie a zealous patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasu- 
bandhu, or to suppose that he^ had his cajjital at Ayodhya. Dr. Dandekar 
accepts Mr. Saraswati's ascription of the coin to Budhagut)ta and yet believes 
in Allan's identification of Purugupta witii the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya of 
Parainartha’s description. * ‘ 

'I'hc name of Pumgu[>ta's (juecn was Sri-Candradevi/- irrid she was die 
mother of Narasimhagupta. His coins give him the birudfi of BalMitya. 
Tile fact that his seal has been found at Nfilanda may. if at all, indicate his 
;\sstx:iation, through his patronage, witli the University, then in its making, 
but if the statement of I^aramaitha be construed to mean that Narasimha- 
gupta Baladilya, son of Purugupta, was even before his accession a Buddhist 
disciple of Vasubandhu, it is an absurdity. In his own seal, Narasijiiha- 
gupta's religious persuasion is clearly indicated by designating him a panma- 
bhdgaivala) Parainurtha’s story of Baladilya is either fictitious, or the 
identification of his Baladilya cannot, in the present slate of our knowledge, 
be made out. 

A Nalanda si',al reveals the fact that Mzihaiajadhiraja Budhagupta was 
a son. of TOrugupta, and not of Kunraragupta I, whose biruda. Mahendrd- 
ditya, has hitherto been responsible for eciuating it with Hiuen Tsang's Sakrd- 
ditya, the name of the father of the pilgrim’s Buddhagupta. Purugupta had 
thus (at least) two sons, Narasimhagupta and Budhagupta. The son of 
Narasirhhagupta, by Sif-Mitradevi, was, as evinced by the seals both from 

7. Ind. AnL. XLVII, 1918, p. 161 f. 

a Atl Bh. Or, Res, Inst., I. pp. 73 75. 9. Ep. hid,, XXVI. pp. 237-38. 

10. An, Bh. Or, Res. Inst,, I, pp. 73-75. 

11. Op. cit„ p. 125, 12. A. S. Ann. Rep,, 1934-35. p. 63. 

13. NSLmda and Us epigrapkical ntalerial (.Mcin. A. S. L), by Hirananda 

Sstri, p. 65. • 
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Nalanda and Bhitari,’ * Kumaragupta II, whose son, again, according to 
another Nalanda seal, was the Maharajadhiraja Vishugupta.^® Of one Ku- 
raaragupta, presumably Kumaragupta II, son of Narasiriihagupta, we have 
the date 473 a.d. in a Sarnath votive inscription, while another votive ins- 
cription from tlie same site gives the date 476 a.d. (or Maharaja Budhagupta. 
The latter, as we know from his coin, ruled up till 495 a.d. at least, and after 
him came Vainyagupta, whose Gunaighar inscription is dated in 507 a.d. In 
510 A.D. the Imperial Gupta monarch was Bhanugupta, the- last known re- 
presentative of the dynasty. 

A genealogical table drawn in the light of the above data stands thus : 

Name unknown = Kumaragiipta I — Anantadevl 

i i 

Skandagupta Punigiipta - Sri-Candrad.2vi 

455 -467 A.D. 467 *68 A.ix 


Narasiirihagupla 

Sri-Mitradevi 

! 

i 

Kumaragapla H 

473 A.D. 


Budhagupta 

476-^495 A.D, 

1 

I 

Vainyagupm 
507 A.D. 


V i^ciugupta Bha nugupla 

510 A.i>. 

Tlic diflkulty of aoconimodating the three generations of kings, Nara- 
siihihagupta, Kumaragupta II and Vi^ugupta, within the brief space of only' 
eight ye^rs, is on the surface of things, while the accession of Budliagupta 
after the reign of his grand-nephew, Visnugupta, is also an event not of 
common or usual occurrence. And in order to get out of these difficulties. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar has lately suggested that Kumaragupta of 473 a.d. was 
a different person from Kumaragupta. the son of Narasiriihagupta and father 
of Vi^iiugupta, and that ail the-:e chive kings caire after BudlK-gupla.’'' The 
genealogical scheme, according to this theory has to be represenUxI as fol- 
low's : 


Purugupta 


' I I 

Kumaragupta (II) Budhagupta Nara^hagupta 

473 A.D. 476^-495 A.D. , ) 

Kumaragupta (III) 

I 

Vi^Qt^pta. 

But apart from the fact that Kumaragupta (.11 ) , as a son of Purugupta, 
exists only in surmise. Dr. Majumdar’s scheme presuppostes, on one hand. 


14. IbV; p. 66. 

16. Ind. Ctdt., X, pp. 172-73. 


15. Ep. Ind^ XXVI, p. 235. 
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That the two consecutive elder brothers, Kumaragupta (II) and Budliagupta 
could not have any sons to succeed them, and places, on the other, the three 
successive generations of kings. Naraskhliagupta, Kumaragupta (III) and 
Vi^ugupta, between 495 A.D., the last known date of Budhagupta, and 507 
A.n., the date of Maharajadhiraja Vainyagupla, wdiose existence as a member 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty we cannot deny. In other words. Dr. Majum- 
dars hyi)othesis, although ingenious in conception, does not improve the situa- 
tion at all, and as such we are required to approach the que^^tion by falling 
ixick upon the genealogy as drawn previously, but striving at the same time 
to render it, if pt^ssiblc, more agreeable to a normal tmtlcx)k. Thus although 
the name of Budhagupta first occurs in a Sarnath inscription of G. E. 157 
( - - A.D. 476), we must note that he is styled as simply a Maharaja therein, 
:jnd if it has any significance, he has to be regarded only as a governor of the 
Sarnath region at tliat time. Tliis will reduce the duration of Budhagupta’s 
reign by a few years which may conveniently be allotted to the reigns of his 
immediate predecessors.. The first known inscription manifesting Budhagupta 
in imperial glory is one of the Djimodarpur inscriptions dated in G. E. 163 
• - A.i>. -182). Or, if \vc cannot subsciibe to such a viev/, we may tenta- 
tively shift the reign of Vi§uugupta to the period just following the reign of 
Budhagupta and Ixifore that of Vainyagui^ta. 

'foo much has Ix^en made in recent years oi thti evidence of two opigra- 
phic records, viz. the Tuniain (about fifty miles to the nortli west of Eran ) 
inscription of Ghaiotkacagupta of G. IL 116 ( -■ a.i>. 435) and the un- 
published Maiidasar inscription of Prabhakara of V. S. 524 ( -• A. d. 467 ). 
(ihalotlcacagupta, we know, was either a son or brother or steir-brother of 
Kumaragupta 1, and, according lo a clay sc^a! found at Basrirb. he held 
some oflice at the court of the Yuvaiiija at Vai^iH (Basarh) during the 
reign of Candjagupta IT. And in a.i>=, wliilc the king (nrpaii) 

Kumaragupta, “ who resembled the groat Tndrn, embraced and protected the 
whole earth, like a virtuous v. ifc. w itii liif, mie^hly hrmds, ’ and “ was shin- 
ing (i.c. ruling over) the earth like the Sun in the winter,*' Ghalotkaca- 
lupta was, according to the Tumain inscription, the governor of Airikina 
(Eran) or Eastern Malwa. There is absolutely no indication whatever 
in the Tumain inscription that “Ghatotkaca Gupta was then trying to be 
!X>liticalIy independent, by severing all loyal connections, which ho owed, 
in his capacity of a provincial governor, to his sovereign in Magadha.'’'** 
And it is indeed a dangerous hypothesis to set forth that “ th»:» inUunal 
djssensions among the scions of the Gupta royal family thus ai>pear to have 
started even during the times of Kumaragupta 

Similarly there is nothing in the summary given of the Mandasor in- 
scription of Prabhakara, whose commandcr-in-chicf ( Dattabhafa ) was the 


17. Ep, hid,, XXVI, p. 117. 
19. Ibid,, p. 119. 


18. Dandekar op. cit„ p. 119. 
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son of the general ( Vayuraksita ) of Govindagupta, to bring home Uiat 
“ immediately after the death of Skandagupta in 467 A. d., Govinda Gupta 
refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadha.”-*' 
Such a theory owed its inception to R. D. Banerji,^* who suspected that the 
absence of the name of Skandagupta in Prabhakara s inscription must have 
been pregnant with a lot of meaning. But the late lamented Professor had 
himself admitted later on that, “ It is not clear from the wording of this 
inscription whether Govindagupta was alive in V. S. 524 -467 a. d. or 
not’'’*- Even supposing, in the absence of the full text of the inscription, 
that Govindagupta, a contemiX)rary of the father of an officor of l^rablia’ 
kara, was in life in 467 a. d., one must now cease to attach any immoderate 
importance, if not warranted by any six^cific attestation, to the omission 
of the name of the paramount sovereign in an inscription. Does the PahacL 
pur inscription, for instance, of the year 478-79 A. i)., where the name of 
the Imixrial lord is conspicuous by its absi^nce, prove that the local chief- 
of Pui?;dravardhana had by that lime refused to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the then Gupta emperor ( Budhagupta )? All that we know of Govinda 
gupla is that Maharaja G(windagupta, son of Candragiipta II and Dhru- 
vasvamini, was for some time the governor of some province, probably of 
Vai-iTilT (Bas?lrli), and that he was subsequently liansfcrred to Malava 
( Western ) as its governor during the reign of cither Kuinaragiipta I or 
of Skandagupta."^ In the imagination of Dr. R. N. Saletore, Govindagupta 
w'as the suzerain lord of the Gupta empire in 413-15 a. d.. and governor of 
Malwa in 467-68 a.d. ! 

But who was Prabhakara? As he is, in the Mandasor inscription, 
called Gupt-mvay uri-druma-dhumaketuh (the destroyer of the encmie;- 
of the Gupta family ). he is lightly supposed to have been a feudatory of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty/-’* and governor of Dasapura fMandasor).'" 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti suggests that he was perhaps the successor, if not 
(ho son, of Bandhuvarman,-' and ixrfectly entertaining as the suggestion 
is. it explains why, like all other records of this family, the Malava era ha^* 

20. I hid-, p. 120. 21. of the Imperial Guptas, p. 51. 

22. Ibid,, p. 66, App. I. 

23. It has been suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar Uiat, “ As Indra is 
represented as being suspicious of Govindagupta’s power, the latter seems to have 
been a supreme nilcr.’* (List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 7, p. 2, foot- 
note 5 ) . But if it is not an innocent and artless effort of the writer of the epi- 
graph to magnify Govindagupta by the employment of any figurative language, 
the Indra of the text would look to contain a covert allusion to the contemporary 
Gupta emperor who was then suspicious of the growing power of the provincial 
governor. 

24. Life in the Gupta Age, pp. 27-30 and p. 35. 

25. Bhandaikar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 2, footnote 4, 

26. R. D. Banerji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 66, App. I. 

27. Ep. Ind,, XXVI, p. 131, footnote 4. 
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been used in the inscription of Prabhakara, too. It cannot be divined at 
present if Prabhakara ( 467 a. d. ) continued to be the governor of Dasa- 
pura in 473 a. d., the date of the second part of the Mwdasor inscription 
composed by VatsabhaUi according to which a part of the temple of the 
Sun built at Do.'^pura in 436 A. D., when Kumaragupta I was the Imperial 
lord and Bandhuvarman was the governor of the place, by a guild of silk- 
weavers from the Lata visoya fell into disrepair through the indifference of 
several kings ( anyaih parthivoih ). and after thirty-six years it was res- 
tored by the same guild. But we must not doubt that' the allusion to the 
‘ several kings ’ in Vatsabhatti’s inscription applies to Kumaragupta I, Skanda- 
gupta, Purugupta and Narasithhagupta,-’^ and as such Western Malava 
did never cease to have been includixi in the Gupta empire till at least 473 
A.O., when Kumaragupta II was the paramount sovereign. 

As to other provinces and feudatories, the use of the Gupta era and of 
the phrase Guptc^nrpa-rdjya-bhuklau ( in the enjoyment of sovereignty by 
the Gupta Kings ) in the copper-plates, dated in 475, 482 and 510 a. d. of 
the Paribrajaka AlaKaraja Ilastin of Paliala ( Mod. BuiYdelklrand region 
of Central India and the area covered by the eighteen forest kingdoms ) 
si:ows that tlic ruler was all tlirough a feudatory of the Guptas. An inscrip- 
tiorr found in the Rewa State, bordering on the Mirz.apur district of the 
If. P., and issued from Jayapura records the grant of a village to a Brah- 
min by Maharaja Lak$maita in the year 158, which is referrable to tlic 
Gupta era and would thus corresprmd to a.d. 477.-" The grant recorded 
in the Barwani ( in Central India ) copper-platc inscription is issued by 
Maharaja Subandhu in the (Gupta) year 167 (—A.n. 486) from 

Mahi^raati, which is either Mahesvara or Mandliata on the Narmada."" 
If the employment of the Gupta era in these two charters is not without 
significana*. both I^al^mapa and Subandhu were feudatories of Budha- 
gupta. Budhagupta. again, according to the Eran Stone Pillar inscription 
of Maharaja Matrvi§!ju and Dhanyavisiju, was recognised as the overlord 
of liastem Malava in 484 A. d., when his viceroy, Sura^icandra. was. 
ruling the country between the Kalindi ( Yamund ) and the Narmada. In 
the east, the Paltadpur and the two Damodarpur copper-plates prove his 
domination over the Phnjdravardhana bhukti. In tlie west, in Katliiawad 
and Gujarat, Bhafarka Senapati of the Maitraka family and his eldest son. 
Dharasena I, both of whom may be placed between 460 and 500 A.D., did not 
even assume the title of Maharaja, while the second son of Bhatarka, Maha- 
raja I>roiijasiriiha, refers himself as Parama-bhattmaka pad =- dnudhyalah 
in his Bhamodra Mahotta copper-plate of the year 183 ( = a.d. 502), and 
speaks, in another inscription, of the (same) paramount sovereign as having 

28. Cf. Dandckar, op. cit., p. 135. 

29. A. S. /., Ann. Rep., 193^37, p 88, and .Age oj I he Imperial Guptas, p. 64. 

30. Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 261-63. 
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personally attended and performed the coronation of DiooasHiiha {akhila- 
tthuvana-mofi^al — aika-svamina paroma-svamwa svayam — upahila-rajy — 
abhi^eha). Tliat this Parama-svdmi or paramount sovereign of Draoasiihha 
is no other than a Gupta potentate is indubious, and he is either Budhagupta 
or his immediate successor. 

Have not the evidence furnished by these inscriptions tlie cogency of 
casting to the winds the jwpular idea of the disintegration of the Gupta em- 
pire since the days of Skandagupta ? “A period of anarchy and misrule in 
the annals of the Guptas, beginning with the death of Skandagupta," is 
almost an idle fancy, although it is perfectly true that the homage rendered 
to the Gupta overlords by some of these feudatories, who had usunx'd the 
prerogative of issuing land grants and even coins, and also refrained from 
referring to the name of the imperial suzerain in their official charters, was 
merely nominal in charactet and perhai>s in some cases the shadow of a shade. 
But however titular might liavo bt-tn tlie cmpeiors, the available records 
demonstrate that the empire of Kumaragupta I, extensive as it was, did not 
materially suffer dismemberment before the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 

Probably the only extant record that goes against this omclusion is the 
Balaghat copper-plate inscription of the Vakalaka Prthvi.?etia which 
states that the sovereignty of his father, Narendrasena, was acknowledged by 
the lords of Kosala (i.e. Mahakosala, the upper MahanadI valley), Mekala 
(probably the upper Narmada valley) and Malava. And it has been inferred 
from it that Narendrasena, believed to be a contemporary of Skandagupta, 
liad immediately after the death of the latter, extended with the help of his 
son, his sway over these provirjces taking advantage of the tragedy of Skati- 
dagupta's death.'’’ But Nan odrasena, the grandson or great-grandson of 
Rudrasena 11, who was the brother-in-law of Kumaragui>ta I, could hardly 
be a true contemiv>rary of Skandagupta, the son of Kumaragupta I, nor the 
history of Malava shows that any part of it seceded from Gupta overlord?hip 
any time before 473 .\.o. If the statement of the I^iaghat inscription is not 
wholly a poetical exaggeration, it would seem that the Gupta governor of 
Western Malava, perhaps of the family of Bandhuvarman, the militant atti- 
tude of which is throughout displayed by the employment of the Malava in- 
stead of the Gupta, era in their records, changed allegiance to the Vakatak^s 
after 473 a,d., and became a subordinate ally of Narendrasena. but in that 
case, we are to suppose that Western Malava was later on wrested by the 
Hupas not from the Guptas but from the V5kafhkas. 

The immediate successor of Budhagupta was either Vigpugupta or more 
probably Vainyagupta. There is no proof, as I have distinctly said in my 

31. Dandekar, op. cit., pp. 144-47. 

32. Ibid, p. 124. 33. Ep. Ind., IX. p. 271. 

34. Dandricar, op. cit., p. 117. Dr. Saletore has gone to the extent of making 
Narendrasena a cousin of Skandagupta,' Lije m the Gupta Age, p. 36. 
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paper on ‘ Vainyagupta 3'' to identify him with Hiuen Tsang’s Tatliagupta- 
raja, a name unknown to sober history, but it is amusing to find myself re- 
presented as having “ identified Vainyagupta with the Tatltagata Gupta of 
Yttang Chwang", “simply because an inscription of his reign bearing tlic 
date A.D. 506-7 and some Nalanda seals bearing his name have been found/* 
Not to see in Vainyagupta a member of the Imperial Gupta dynasty at this 
hour of the day is dogmatism that does not count in history. After Vainyagupta 
came one Bhanugupta (510 a.d.). and he met a signal defeat at the hands of 
Toramaoa, the leader of the Ilunas who dared not make any inroad into the 
Gupta territory for more than half a century past. Torama!r.ia*s son, Mihira- 
kula, was destined to be overpowered by Yasodharman. who can no more be 
regarded as to have had a meteoric career. The Bihar Kotra {in the Raj- 
gadh State, Malwa) inscription of Naravarman describing him as aulikarn 
definitely points out that Yasodharman.-" who had the aulikara-ldncana, be- 
longtKl to the family of Naravarman (418 a.d.), Visvavarman (424 a.d.), 
Bandhuvarman (437 a.d.) as also Prabhakara (467 a.d.) of Dasapura. 
Yasodharman first recovered Malwa from Mihirakula after the 15th regnal 
year of Huna monarch (the date of the Gwalior inscription of Matrceta). 
and gradually by 533 a.d. cxtendiHi his empire upto the Lauhitya region. It 
is, therefore, Yasodharman. rather than the Huinas, who directly dealt the 
death-blow to tlie empire of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 


35. Jnd. Cult., V, p. 301. 

36. Saletore, Lt/c in the Gupta Age, p, 47. 

37. Or Ya^ovaiman XXIX, 1943, pp. 127-28 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 

NEPAL 

By 

Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., ph.d., f.r.a.s.b. 

f 

\ The chronology of the early kings of Nepal is one of the various intrigu 
ing problems of ancient Indian history. As is well-known, quite a large 
number of inscriptions, found in Nepal, supply us with the names of a lon..\ 
line of rulers and many of these records are also dated. The chronological 
■problem^ therefore, resolves itself mainly to an interprtitation of these dales. 
But opinion differs widely on this point. In order to understand these diitei - 
dices of views it is necessary to state that the early records of Nepal can be 
broadly divided into two groups. The second gioup starts with the records 
of Airhsuvarman dated 30, 32, 34 etc. and ends with the inscription of Jay:i- 
deva II dated 153. There is a consensus of or>inion that all these datis 
between 32 and 153 refer to one and the vSame era. The first group comprise^ 
the rest of tlic reairds, the date in none of which is less than 3(X). It is the 
reading and interpretation of these dates that has given rise to dilTcrencxrs 
and difficulties. Pandit Bhagawan Lai Indraji, who first dealt with this sub* 
ject, referred them to tlie Vikrama Era.^ l>r. Fleet took them all to be years 
of the Cupta Era.2 S. Levi propounded the view that they all belong to a 
special era current in Nepal and he fixed its ernxih to be 110 a.d.^ 

Dr. R. G. Basak, the latest writer on the subjtxt, has expressed an alto- 
gether different view^ after amsidering those of his predecessors, and we may 
begin by considering it in some details. He agrcc-s with Indraji in referring 
the “dates of Manadeva and Vasantadeva to the Vikrama era, but differs from 
the latter in the reading and interpretation of the dates of Sivadeva's records. 
He talqeB the hundredth figure in these*, dates to be 300 instead of 500 and 
refers them to the Gupta era. He thinks it quite probable tliat “the des- 
cendants of Vasantadeva began to use .... the Gupta samvat from the 
time when Samudra-gupta forced the Nepal king to pay allegiance to his 
lord-paramountcy. .. . and to accept the era intrcdaced by his family from 
the beginning of his father Chandra-gupta Is reign (in 319-20 a.c.) This 
would be quite a reasonable vieW if it were based on facts. Unfortunatdy 
it is not so ; for Dr. Basak himself refers Uie dates 449 and 489 of the Kisi 
pidi and Tsapaligaon inscriptions to Vikrama era. Thus down to about 

1. lA. Xlll. 41lff. The inscriptions were edited by Indraji in lA, IX. 163 ff. 

2. C/f. HI. Introduction, pp. 177 ff. 3. Le Septd III, 4^ff» 73 if. 

4. HNl. 274 ff. (HNI= History df North-eastern India.) ^ 
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432 A.D. i.e. long after the death of Samudra-gupta and his son, the Vikrama 
era, and not the Gupta era, is found to be in use in Nepal. As a matter of 
fact, even according to Dr. Basak's vuw, the earliest known record in Nepal 
dated in the Gupta era is the inscription of ?Sivadeva dated 318. This takes 
us near to the middle of the seventh century a.d. when the Gupta empire 
and along with it the GuiJta political inftueince Irad long been a thing of the 
past. As things stand at present, we have therefore to presume, according 
to Dr. Basak’s view, that the kings of Nepal did not use the Gupta era during 
the height of the Guphi ixiwer when they' thcjmselves w'erc subject to its 
authority, but adopted it only after the decline of the Gupta empire and 
probably lt>ng after its downfall. It is obvious that such a vitw does not 
armmend itself on general grounds. 

Dr. Basak has definitely discarded Levi’s view of a special Nepal era 
starting in 1 10 a.d. Unfortunately he does not appear to have possessed 
a first hand knowledge of I.,cvi's book'® written in French, and has not only 
failed to understand his arguments but even sometimes represented them in 
an altogether wrong way. It is essential, therefore, that we should clear up 
this ixiint before wc proceed further. 

According to Dr. Basak Levi’s theory is based on the astronomical data 
furnished by the inscription of Miinadeva. dated sanival 386. DVi, we are 
told. “ arrives at the conclusion that such a combination of astronomical 
phenomena was only possible on Tuesday, the 1st May, 496 a.d. Hence he 
starts a working hyp<.>thesis that the dates in samval in the early Nci>al ins- 
criptions are to bi* ref(?rrfd to a Lichchhavi era, then in vogue, which had 
its stalling point in the year 110 a.d.” 

Tlie liuth is just tlic oi>iX)sile. As a matter of fact l^vi first fiointed 
out’’ that Fleet, while referring the year 386 of Manadeva’s inscription to 
Gupta era, found these astronomical details applicable to the resulting date 
viz. 28th April, 705 a.d. He then remaikcd that tircse astronomical data 
do not really enable us to fix any particular date, for they would be found 
applicable to many other years, f lci then observed that these astronomical 
details would as well fit in with his own theory, which would refer' tire date 
of the inscription to 1st May 496 Aa>. Thus, far from concluding that the 
combination of tlie astronomical pltenomcna was only posable on this date, 
I^vi expressed the diametrically opposite view. 

It is curious that Dr. Basak docs not refer to the real argument* on 
which Ldvi’s theory is based. This may be summed up as follows. The 
Kisipidi Ins. (No. VI of L^vi) dated in samvat 449 refers to pratham-d^^ka 
i.e. the first month of Afd4ha, showing that tliere was an intercalary month 

4a. In addition to what is stated ini the paragrai^s inunediately following cf. 
fn. 15, 1.9 and 31 below. 

5. Neptd, IQ, pp. 7ff. 


6. Ibid., pp. 4911. 
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of Asatjha in that year. Now, sivadeva, one of whose records is dated sam~ 
vat 520, was a contemporary of Airhsuvarman and thus belonged to the first 
half of the se\^nth century A.D. Sanivat 449, which is 71 years earlier, would 
thus fall about the middle of ilvei 6th cent. A.i). Now there were only three 
years in the whole of this century in which there was an intercalary jC^a^ha 
month, viz. 481 iSaka (559-60 A.D.), 501 “Saka (578-9 a.d.) and 520 Saka 
(597-8 A.ix). As the last two dates would bring Sivadeva, who flourished 
71 years later, much later in time than Amsuvarman, the first alone is accept- 
able. Hence assuming that 449 semvat is equivalent to 482 §aka. the Nepa- 
lese era must have begun in saka 33 current or 110 a.d. 

Evidently Dr. Basak was unaware of this process of reasoning on which 
Ivcvi based his theory. For in criticising it he comments that Levi s theory 
is incompatible with the date of Sivadeva which I^vi wrongly road as 520 but 
which is really 320. As has been stated above, the whole theory of lifvi wasbas 
ed on the assumption that Sivadeva s date was 520. Dr, Basak is also quite 
wrong when he says that ‘ Levi himself also doubted the reading of the sym- 
bol for hundreds, specially the element 5 of 5(X) which seemed to him as 
wrilU^n in the manner of 3 (‘ m maniere du Hero, again, Dr. Basak s 

presentation of Levi’s views is diametrically opposite to the truth. Ixvi has 
discussed at length^ why the particular numerical symbol should be read as 
500 and not 300. He maintained that in this respect Indraji was quite right 
and wondered how ‘‘without a word of explanation or justification, and 
without even ix>inting out the divergence from the reading of Indraji, 
Bendall should have read the numerical symbol in Golmadhi-tol inscription 
of sivadeva as 300. Thus l.^vi not only read the symbol as 5(X) in the two 
inscriptions noted by Dr. Basak, but also in the inscription of sivadeva, 
which Dr. Basak has aoceiTted as dated in 318 without any reference to Levi s 
view. Levi points out that in this symbol, the symbol for 5 is attached and 
placed to the left of the symbol for hundred. While difaissing the Dharam- 
pur inscrii>tion he observes^ that ‘ here the element 5 of 5(X) is exactly simil^ir 
to that of the Khopasi ins., but the sign for the hundred, instead of being 
a double curve, like (English figure) 3 (‘m maniere du 3) of Khopasi is 
somewhat like (English letter) S turned on its axis (une sorte d's retourne 
sur son axe). It is thus ob\'ious that Dr. Basak had a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with,, and often took a very^distorted view of, Levi’s statcOTCMts 
and arguments. This is most unfortunate, as Dr. Basak’s elaborate aad 
learned disquisition on the chronoJogy of Nepal in*a scholarly work is 1ik«y 
to be regardicd as a g<x>d summary of the existing views on the subjc«, 
particularly by tliose who arc unwilling or unable to consult the origina 
writings of the previous scholars. I have therefore felt it necessary to discuss"* 
the point at some length. 


7. Idid„ pp. 73 ff. 


8. Ibid., p. 68. 
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Coming back to the main question of chronology, it would api>ear that 
the solution of the whdie problem hinges upon the interpretation of the first 
numerical syn^l of the datc-s in the inscriptions of Sivadeva (who lived in 
the first half of sixth caitury a.d.), read as 500 by Levi, and as 300 by Dr. 
Basak. For a few otlier inscriptions, which are obvitMisly earlier, are dated 
between 386 and 489 a.d. If the dates of Sivadeva's inscriptions are taken 
to be 500 to 520, we must agree with Ldvi that all the dates form a series 
belonging to one era, and that era must have h^un some time about 100 
A.o. and not impossibly in 110 a.d. Oi the other hand if .Sivadeva’s 
dates range between 310 and 320 they evidently belonged to the Gupta era 
and tlie dates of earlier kings, between 386 and 449 A.D., must be referred 
to a different era. This would most probably be a well-known era like the 
Vikraina era, as suggested by Indraji and aidorsed by Dr. Basak, or the 
Saka era, for there would then be no adequate grounds for assuming the 
existence of a special Nepal era. ^ 

Levi, as noted above, has discussed at length why the particular symbol 
should be read as 500 and not 300. The symbol for 300, he says, is regularly 
formed by adding two strokes to the proper left of the vertical stroke of the 
symbol for 1(K). As Biihler observes, from 400 onwards the hundred-figureis 
are formed by a juxtaposition of the symbol of hundred and the particular 
numerical figure from 4 to 9. Ixivi then points out that in the inscriptions 
of sivadeva the symbol for hundred is like English figure 3 and to this is 
joined another symbol consisting of a vertical line with two strokes attached 
to its proiier left, the lower of which ends in a curve. This symbol, acairding 
to L^i, represents 5, and he supports his view by pointing out a similar 
symbol for 5 in Btihler’s Plate IX, C(^. VII. In his opinion, therefore, the 
two symbols reproduced in Btihler’s PI. IX, cols. XIII and XIV against 300 
have differttnt cwmotations, the former meaning 300 and the latter 500. There 
is undoubtedly a great deal of force in Levi’s arguments, and it is a pity that 
Di? Basak did not discuss the point, but simply took it for granted that the 
symbol denotes 300 and not 500. It must be admitted, however, that Levi’s 
arguments are not convincing. In the first place, the symbol in the ligature, 
which he takes for 5, no doubt resembles the symbol for 5 reproduced in 
Biihler’s plate IX, CoJ. ’VII, but that refers to the Kushan period. It has 
no resemblance whatsoever witlr the symbol for 5 used in Neiial inscriptions, 
e.g. in the Stele I of Harigaon which is almost a contemporary record. Sec- 
ondly, the ligature representing 400 in Nefial inscriptions shows a full form 
of 1(X) with the vertical stroke on the proper left, whereas according to Levi’s 
theory, this elanent is drrqjped in the case of 500. This is, no doubt, a 
IiossiUe view, and the shortened form of 100, reduced to a figure like English 
3, may be due to modificati<Mis in course of a century. On the other hand 
it is equally possible to hold that the figure like 3 joined with a stroke to 
a vertical line on the proper left is a modification of the (dd symbol for 100, 
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«> that with the two strdces, on its proper left, it may be regarded as the 
symbol /or 300. Tlie curve noted at the end of one of the strokes may, be 
due to changes in course of the two or three centuries that intervened be- 
tween the two series of records. In support of this it may be pointed out 
that the symbol in the Dharampur ins. shows a closer resemblance with the 
old symbol for 300 and may represent an intermediate form. While there- 
fore, \vc are unable to agree with Dr. Basak that the ‘ symbol for 300 is 
clear and correct’, we find it equally dilFicult to aca^pt it definitely as 51)0 
in spite of the authority of Indraji and Levi behind it. No final solution of 
the problem is perhaps possible so long as wc do not come across a record in 
which the date is not merely written with the symbol but also actually 
expressed in words. Until then we have to be satisfied with a tentative chro- 
nological scheme based upon general historical facl.s which we next proceed 
to discuss. 

It is well-known that the list of early kings of Nepal is sup|)licd by a 
number of local chronicles, known as the Vamsuvalis. But these cannot 
be accepted as reliable historical data unless supiiortcd by more jxrsitive 
evidence. Fortunately, tire' Pakipati temple inscription of king Jayadeva, 
who flourished in the eighth century A.D., together with a few other records, 
helps us to check at least a. certain section of the Vmitsavalis, and tliis, for 
the present, must form the starting ix>inl in any discussion of tire history 
and chronology of Nepal. 

The Pa.supati temple inscripticHi" begins with an account of the mythical 
kings of solar origin, from wlitMn was descended Licchavi, the eponymous 
hero of the Licchavi race which we are told ‘ exists even now Passing over 
a specified number (which, however, cannot be made out on account of the 
damaged state of the record) of unnamed kings we aimc to Supu^pa bom 
in Puspapura. Twenty-three kings ate said to have followed Supu§pa, and 
then came the illustrious Jayadeva. Eleven kings, not named, followed, and 
then came Vrsadeva. Here for the first time wc get a regular list of suc- 
cession of six kings ending in Vasantadeva. 

It is extrenv-dy unfortunate that the verse which follows immerliately 
after the account of Vasantadeva, cannot be made nut in full, as a number 
of letters in the middle have peeled off. It begins w’lh the words ‘ Asyantore- 
py-Udayadeva-ili kfitUdjjdta’, and ends with the name of • ‘ Narendradeva 
preceded by ‘ ica .’ But the intervening six letters which undoubtedly brought 
out the relatirm between the two kings are missing. Indraji read these Ictteis 
as ‘ StrayodaSa tata ’ and interpreted the verse so as to mean “ afterwards 
came thirteen (rulers) !^>iung from king Udayadeva, and then Narendra- 
deva But for this meaning he had to take the preceding word as j&d in 


9. lA. IX, 178. 
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Hie plural, thougli his own lithograph and the original rubbing clearly show 
that there is no d-kiira sign after t in jatd. As a matter of fact Fleet, who 
had the advantage of consulting the oiiginal rubbing of the inscription, says 
that tliere is no justification at all for the reading ‘ strayodasa \ He shows 
other good gnmnds against the reading and concludes with the suggestion 
that the missing letters 'contained nothing but an epithet, or ^jerhaps two, 
of Narendradeva, and that, so far from thirteen rulers having intervened 
bctv/tien liim and Udayadeva, he was the son of Udayadr^va I^evi. who 
Iiad a fresh a>[iy r)f the records prepared for him, agrees with Fleet and says 
(hat the wu^d jata, which is clear, is followed by two doubtful lettos ?md a 
lacuiia of 1 leth'is corre^i'xmding to Indraji’s ' trayodasa iaia\ He there- 
fore suggests that \vc can only read and translate it as fcjllows ; “ From king 
(Vlayadeva was born , . . . Narendradeva Dn Basak, without any refer- 
ence to these views, naively sugg^^sts, “ An emendation may W proposed for 
the lacuna after the word ' trayodasa ’ by means of the word nrpa as an cpi- 
ihot to Narondradeva- -thus making the whole of the second line- read thus : 

trayofla^a-inrpas) ca NmefidTadevah" so that, ‘taking iroyodasa 
as an ordinal and r^ot as a cardinal number* “lldayadeva and Dhruvadeva 

evidently an error for Narendradeva) were rc'Sjxctively the twelfth and 
the thirtonth kings after Vasantadeva Dr. Basak evidently believe? 
tl'iat ‘ Irayoddsa ' is Citar and definite in the record, imd ihe lacuna only 
Ixn'ins after it. ‘fiut Indraji's own Jithograph as well as the observations 
of Fleet and l.evi based on indeix>ndent study of other facsimiles leaves no 
doubt that there is no warrant at all for the reading trayodasa, taken as 
granted by Dr. J3asak. 

\Vc have, therefore, at least for the present, to dismiss altogether the 
idea that 13 (11 according to Dr. Basak) kings intervened between Vasanta- 
deva ai'jd IJdayadeva. The meaning of the expression ' asy-rmLare ’ which 
ccrnnccts tliese tv/o kings cannot be precisely determined but them is little 
doubt, as I.^vi has show}i,‘*^ that Fleet’s reconstruction of the history of the 

ft 

]X^riod is hardly acce])tab!e. According to Levi Vasantadeva’s reign was fol- 
lowed by a critical period in the history of the Licchavi royal family of 
Nepal, involving usurpation of tlx^ royal power by Ariisuvarman. and Jisnu- 
gupta, until it was restored by Narendradeva, son of If dayadeva.^ * Although, 
Jacking in. conclusive evidence this view apix?ars to be the most satisfactory 
for the present. 

The genealogy of thT? early kings of Nepal given in the Pasupati temple 

in. iJL III. Introd. p. 187. 11. Ntpal, II 162. 

12. HNL 281. 

13. Fleet placed Manadeva after Sivadeva and Arhsuvarman. This is so clearly 
ojjposed to palTOgraplncal and historical evidence as shown by i>r. T-evi and Dr. 
BaFak that it need not be seriously considered. 

14. Nepal, II, 163, 
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intscription. may thus be represented as fellows, with the omission of the my- 
thical kings at the beginning. 

1. Jayade\'a 


It kings 


13. Vpsadeva 

I 

14. Sankaradeva 

I 

15. Dliarmadeva 

I 

,16. Manadeva 

I 

17. Mahideva 

I 

18. Vasantadeva 


19. Udayadev'a 

I (?) 

20. Narendradeva 

The kings Nos. 13-16 are! referred to in an inscripticai of Manadeva (King 
No. 16, dated samvat 386.^" Two other records of Manadeva, dated 297 and 
413,^* and one of Vasantadeva (No. 18) dated 435'* are also known. 

During the interval between Nos. 18 and 19 ruled several other kings 
whose nances are known from epigraphic records.. First we have Sivadeva 
I^and his great Mahasamanta Amsuvarman. The latter gradually usurped 
all the royal authority and ruled like an independent king. His records are 
dated 30, 32. 34 and one is probably of the year 45. Whether these dates 
are to be referred to the Har?a era, beginning in 606 A.i>., as is generally held, 
or to a Tibetan era commencing in a.d. 595 aS' I4vi suggests, will be discussed 
later, but there is no doubt that Amsuvarman lived in the second quar- 
ter of the seventh century a.d. as Hiuen Tsang refers to hint as a recent ruler. 

15, Indraji No. 1 ; L4vi, No. 1, Dr. Basak refers to this inscription as frag- 
mentary (HNI. 242) ignoring the fact that the concluding lines which could not 
be read by Indraji were restored by L6vi. 

,16. L£vi No. II, Indraji No. 2. , 17. Indraji Na 3. 
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Two Other kings who frrilowed Sivadeva and Ariisuvarman, nanidy, Ji^ou- 
gupta and Sivadeva II, are known from records dated respectively in the 
years 48 and 119. There is no doubt that tlrese dates are to be referred to 
the same era as is used in Atiisuvarman’s records. 

iSivadeva II is the son of Natendradeva who has been identified by all 
scholars with king No. 20 in the genealogical list given above. Levi also 
refers to Chinese accounts according to which Narendradeva was on the 
throne in or about 643 a.d.''’ He must have thus a fairly long reign cover- 
ing nearly lialf a century. His grandson Jayadeva II issued a record dated 
in year 153 of the era used by Airiisuvarnian, and thus Narendradeva, his son 
and grandson, together, must have ruled for a century or more. 

ITie Chinese accounts tell us that the father of Narendradeva was re- 
moverl from the throne by his younger brother, and Narendradeva was con- 
sequently forced to fly to Tibe.t. This, as well as the usurpation of Arhsu- 
varman and Jisiiugupta who did not belong to the Licdiavi family, indicates 
internal troubles. One of the VathsftvaHs also refers to an invasion of the 
Kiratas who ruled over the kingdcMn for some time. 

Evidently this troubletxMtie period is indicated by the author of the 
PaJupati temple inscription when after referring to a regular succession of 
six kings up to Vasantadeva ho suddenly goes at a jump to Narendradeva, 
son of I'dayadeva. He does not say, as he did on two previous occasions, 
that he is passing over or leaving out of account a number of specified king^ 
but simply draws a veil after the reign of Vasantadeva and lifts it again with 
the accession of Narendradeva. 

It is a reasonable presumption, therefore, tliat tlic iieriod of interval 
between Vasantadeva and Narendradeva saw the disappearance of authority, 
at least for all practical puriwses, of the Licchavi dynasty. The cpigraphtc 
records fiave preserved the name of the Licchavi king Sivadeva, who was 
either removed or whose power was reduced to a phantom early in the seventh 
century a.d. by his great vassal Aihsuvarman. A little more light is perhaps 
thrown on this period by the VamsdvaRs. 

The different Vamsdvalis agree in their account of the first 28 kings of 
the Licchavi dynasty. What is more important, they correctly give the 
names and order of succession of kings Nos. 13-18 mentioned ini the PaSu- 
pati temple ins. It also mentions one Jayavarman early in the li.st. From 
such alternatives as Sivavarman or iSivadevavamian given in the same list 
this Jayavarman rjiay be equated with Jayadeva (No. 1) of the PaSupali 

18; For the inscriptions referred to in this para, cf. the list in HNI. 248 ff. 

19. Nepal, II, 164. On p. 162 1.4vi puts the date as 645. Dr. Basak plac^ 
Narendradeva about 690 .s.D. (HNI. 283) without any reference to the Chinese evi- 
dence cited by L^vi, * 
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Ins. though the VamsdvaRs put 13 kings in the intervening period, instead 
of 11 as mentioned in the latter. This close resemblance of the Va?hsdvalh 
with the epigraphic records certainly gives their account of the Licchavi 
kings an authentic character, and it would not be unreasonable, therefore, 
lo seek light from them regarding the ix'iiod following Vasiintadeva. 

The three succcssr)rs of Vasantadeva are named in all the Vamsdvatis 
as Udayadeva, Manadeva and Guuakamadeva. Levi refers to a record, with 
characters resembling those of Vasantadeva, which contains the first part of 
a name ‘ Yuvardjoda . . . and which he reas(3nably restores to Yiwardjodaya- 
deva i.e. i>rince Udayadeva. The same vscholar also suggests that king Gana- 
deva, mentioned in a record of the siime period is the same as Guuakama- 
deva who is mentioned as the second king after Udayadeva in the Vamsd- 

All the Vamsdvalls agree in naming the next three kings as Sivadeva, 
Narendradeva and Bhimadeva. Ait(T that there is some difTercnce. Accord- 
ing tx> three of them the next two kings were Visnudeva and Visvadeva, and 
Ihe son-in-law of the latter, .^Vitisuvarman, founded the. Thakuri dynasty. 
.\iK.>ther Vamidvall however, says, that during the iTC‘ign of Bhnnadova' 
varman, the Ahirs, who ruled over Ne[)al tefore the Licchavis, reconquered 
the country, and after three of them had ruled, sivadevavitrmaii restored the 
Licchavi autliority and was followed by Aihsuvamirm.-' 

The discrepiuicy in the Vc7hsdvaRs is pexhaps clue to the political troubles 
through which Ne^>al passed at this time, and it is not easy to rc^amcile the 
varying accounts. Curiously uiough. the name of the tliree Ahir kings, 
Visuugupta, Kiisnugupta and Bhumigupta, all c^nd in Gupta, and we know 
from epigraphic records that one Jisnugupta certainly ruled immediately 
after Aimuvamijin. Although, therefore, the Ahii invasion is passed over 
in tliree VmiisdvaRs, there may be some historical truth in it. It is, how- 
ever, just possible, that the Ahir rulers did not all precede, but followed, or 
were partly contemporary^ to, the last Licchavi rulers named in the Vamsd' 
valis, suggestion that Visvadevavarman of the three Va?hidvalh is 

identical with Sivadevavarman of the other Vomsdvall, is eminently reason- 
able,-'^ as lx)th are said to be followed by Aiiisuvarman. The fact that the 
name of this king is definitely knowm to be Sivadeva from epigraphic record 
gives this solitaiy Vathsavali, which names him, ai.u rcfei's to the Ahira in- 
vasion, a more authentic character tlian the rest. Now the three VamsavaliSr 
which omit all references to Ahir invasion, name Vi^nudeva as tlic successor 
of Bhlmadeva, whereas the other Vmhsdvali names the first Ahir king who 
succeeded Bhlmadeva as Vi^ougupta, It may be suggested, therefore, that 
these two, Vi^iiudeva and Visnugupta, were identical and his name shall 
be removed from the succession list of Licchavi kings. In other words he 

20. Nq>al 11, 120-1. 21. IbiU.l 92, 122. 22. Jbid., 124. 
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reigned over a part of Nepal at the same time as Sivadeva;, who! ultimately 
defeated him or his successor. 

Thus on the strength of the Vanisavatis wc may make a provisional list 
of the successors of Vasantadeva as follows : 

1. Udayadtwa 

2. Manadeva (If), 

3. Gu'ijakSmadcva ( (lai.iadcva ? ) 

A. .Sivadeva 

5. Narendradeva 

6. BhTmadeva 

7. ^ivadeva [Ahir invasion] 

8. Anisuvarnian (founder ol the Thakuri dynasty) 

It is known li<Mn the inscriptions that Sivadeva (No. 7) was a senior 
contemtxiTary of Arhsuvarman. i.evi has made a suggestion that the kings 
namixl Sivadeva, i.a Nos. 4 and 7 of the aljove list, were really one and 
tlie same jjei-son, and Nos. 5 and 6 did not really rule, but their names wcit 
pteserved as mere links for tracing the succession of future kings, lie points 
out that three VumS'Uvails nprosent No. 4 as a king of considerable imix>rt- 
ance, mention many legends alxiul him and refer in detail to his numciXMis 
religious endowments. On tiic' other hand, Sivadeva, who ruled immediately 
bt'fore Ariisuvarman, is known from epigraphic rc-coids to have made a largo 
niunber of religious endowments. Indeed no other king of Nepal is known 
to have is.sucd «) many grants trf this kind. This argument.'-^ no doubt, 
contains a great deal of force, but .against this has to be placed the miani- 
mous tesUniony of all the V duisiivtilis which sei>arate the two kings bearing 
die name sivadeva. 

It would thus apircar that wc can reasonably legard the interval bet- 
ween Vasantadeva and siv'adeva- Anisuvarman as occupied by the reign of 
six (or according to l-evi llirc'c) kings. Now .sivadwa lived in the first half 
of tlie seventh century .’..D., and a record of Vasantadeva is dated 435 samval. 
Interpreting this date by the Vikrania and ^uka eras, the interval br’tween 
tlie two would respectively be about 250 and 115 years. There can bir hardly 
any question that the latter is a more reasonable period of interval than tire 
•former. Accordingly, at (he present state of our knowledge, it would be 
most rcasotiabic to refer tlie dates in the records of Manadeva and Vasanta- 
deva to the Saka era. As regards the special Licchavi era of 1 10 a.p., sug- 
gested by L6vi, it is only 33 years later than Ihe Saka era, and it would not 
raattrrially affect pur conclusions so far as the dates of Vasantadeva and his 
predecessors are concerned. Only, if w'e read the date of sivadeva’s rticoid 
as 500 -f X Levi’s suggestion becomes a more probable one, though the saka 
era would not be altogether unsuitable even in that case. 


23, ifriV/., 123-4. 
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Bhagawanlal Indraji referred the dates of Manadcva and Vasantadeva 
to Vikrama era, and this view has been endorsed by Dr. R. G. Basak. Both 
were no doubt influenced by the presumption, now proved to be without 
a basis, that tliirteen or eleven unnamed kings after Vasantadeva preceded 
Narendradeva. There is, however, one important fact in favour of the 
Vikrama samvat which was unknown to Indraji and has been overlooked by 
Dr. Basak. Reference has already been made to the Kisipidi inscription 
dated 449 which refers to an intercalary A§adha month. Levi’s theory of 
lire Licchavi era of 110 a.o. was mainly based on tliis data, as there was an 
intercalary A?a4ha month in 559 a.d. It apjxiars, however, from the astrono- 
mical tables su{)plied by L. D. S. Pillai that there was an intercalary A^adha 
in 449 Vikrama samvat current, but not in 4=19 saka current or expired. 
But considering how often sucli astronomical data have played tricks in chro- 
nological calculations in the past, it is diflicult to regard this as a conclusive 
evidence, when it is in conflict with tJie results obtained from general histori- 
cal study. When we remember that we are dealing with a period before 
Aryabhata introduced a regular system in astronomical calculations, and the 
many unknown factors involved such as the error of calculations, wrong or 
dilTerent system followed in different localities, etc., it would not perhaps 
be wise in regarding the astronomical data as a decisive factor in chronologi- 
cal considerations. As an instance in point we rmty cite the inscription of 
Amsuvarman dated 34 which refers to an intercalary Pau.sa. Fleet, who re- 
ferred this date to Har?a era. justified his tlieory by ixiinting out that ‘ tliere 
was a mean intercalation of Pau^a’ in a.d. 640."' L6vi on the other hand 
held that this intercalary Pau^a could only occur in 629 a.d.-'‘ But accord- 
ing to the Table X of S. Pillai's Indian Chronology, the latest authoritative 
treatise on the subject, there was no intercalary Pausa either in 629 or in 
640 A.D. As a matter of fact, according to Pillai, instead of there being an 
intercilary Pausa there was a Pausa ksaya i.e. no Pausa month at all in 
629 A.D. Nevertheless these astronomical facts should be home in mind and, 
considered by persons competent to form an authoritative opinion on then^. 

It would appear from what has been said above that the facts to far 
knowrn make it wry unlikely that the earlier dates should be referred to 
the Vikrama samvat, and that there arc no adequate grounds for referring 
them to a sjxKial Licchavi era. 

For the present, tfientore, we may acc<^>t as tiK* Hiost reasonable assump- 
tion, that the records of Manadeva and Vasantadeva are dated in| the Saka 
era. 

The rdgn of Manadeva would accordingly cover the period 464 to 491 
A.D. with a few years more, perhaps, both at the beginning and at the end. 
This is the period when the decline of the Gupta empire let loose the forces 
of political disintegration in N. India. Thia fits in with the warlike acti- 


24. CIJ. Ill, Introd. p. 179. 


25. JA. 1894, Part 11, p. 62. 
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vities of Maiiadeva referred to in his records. It is interesling to recall in 
this connection that a Maukhari king (either ISvaravartnan <x l^navarman) 
and the Later Gupta king Jivitagupta I are said to have fought against some 
eriCTnies in the Himalaya region. It is not unlikely that they fought against 
the Licchavi kings of Nepal early in the sixth century .a.d. and we may well 
believe in that case that Manadeva had already established a strong political 
authority in Nepal which proved a menace to the saMy of the neij^bouring 
regions in the south. 

We may thus offer the following tentative chronology of the Liccliavi 
kings of Nepal up to the usurpatitm of Ahisuvarman. 

1. jayadeva (2nd century A.D.) 

2. I 


i-il kings (3rd and 4ih centuries a.d.) 


13. V'rs; 


ideva 

1 


14. Sankaradeva 

I 

15. Dhannadeva 

I 

16. Manadeva 


c. 400-460 A.D. 


c. 460-495 A.D, 


17. Mahideva c. 495-510 a.d. 

I 

18. Vasantadeva c. 510-520 a.d. 


!L9. 


20 . 


21 . 

22 . 


23, 


24. 

25. 


Udayadeva 

I 

Manadeva 11 

1 

Guiiiakiunadeva 

(Gapadeva) 

i 

Sivadeva (?) 

1 

Narend^ade^a (?) 

I ■ 

Bhimadeva (?) 

1 

&vadeva acc. c. 


520-610 A.D 


610 A.D. 


■ i 

Daughter = Aihsuvarman (Usurper) 
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Tlie date of Aiiisuvarman's usurpation offers another intriguing problem 
in Nepal chronology. His charters are datt^d in the years 30, 32, 34 and 39. 
An inscription, referring to him as the reigning king, contains a date of 
which the decimal figure is certainly 40 but the unit figure has been doubt- 
fully read as 1 or 5. It is obvious that these dates cannot be referred to 
either the Vikrama or Saka era or to the I>icchavi era, pre^xrsed by L6vi. 
The view genei’ally accepted is that these dates are to be referred to the Har?a 
era. But, as Levi has pointed out,-'* there are serious difficulties in tlu; way 
of accepting this theory. In the first place while there is no positive evi- 
dence that Ilarsa ever conquered Nepal, the Chinese accounts leave no doubt 
tliat Tibet at this time exercised suzerainty over tliat country, and it was 
consequently detached from Indian irolitics. Secondly, the theory is in con- 
flict w'ith the positive slatemint of llitien Tsang that Aiiisuvarman was dead 
before, he visited Nqial. J'br, according to the theory of liarsa era Amsu- 
varman was alive even after G48 a.d., while Hiitcn Tsang visiter! these parts 
in about 637 .a.d. In order to got rid of this difliculty it has been suggestexi 
that Iliuen Tsang did not actually visit Nepal hut baserd his aca>unt on re- 
ports wlrich were either inaccurale or misunderstood by him.-- But this ex- 
planation can hardly bo regarded as satisfactory, particularly as wc have no 
definite evidence of the Ilarsa era being ust-d in Nepal. Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement runs as follow's-'* : — 

“ The king is a kshatriya and belongs to the family of Licchavas. His 
mind is well-informetl and he is pure and dignified in character. He has a 
sincere faith in the law of Buddha. f..ately there was a king called Arhsu- 
varman who was distinguished for his learning and ingenuity. He himself 
had composed a work on strunds isabda-vidya) ; he esteemed learning and 
resp(x:ted virtue, and his reputation was spread everywhere.” 

1 have quoted this at length just to show that Hiuen Tsang’s acamnt 
of the two kings of Nepal is not a mere scrappy hearsay report, but gives 
some personal details. Even assuming that he did not visit Nepal pcnsonally 
— though there is nothing to justify this view — tliere is nothing to indicate 
that he had not a fairly accurate account of the country. His detailed dcs- 
criptirais of the physical features and climate of the country, the manners 
of the people and the religious establishments imply that he either visited 
the country or had detailed and faithful account of it from others. During 
his tour in the neighbouring region and long residt^nce at Nalanda he must 
have come across persems resident in Nepal and competent to give him relia- 
ble informatitm. To disregard Hiuen Tsang’s testimo^jy would, therefore, 
be a mere gratuitous assumption, in order to uphold a theory which is not 
supported by any positive evidence. Besides, as we shall see later, other 


26. Nepal, II. 152. 

28. Beal — Records, II. 81. 


27. M. XIII, 422. 
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Chinese Texts indirectly corroborate Hiuen Tsang by mentioning Narendra- 
deva as king of Nepal c. 643 a.d. 

S. Levi, the only eminent scholar who has refused to accept tlie theory 
of llai'sa era, lias offered a s^rfution of his own. An inscription of Aiiisu- 
varman, dated 34, refers to an intercalary Pmsa month, and I^evi, as stated 
alxwe, shows by astronomical calculation that this year corresponds to the 
year 629-30 a.d. The starting jjoint of the era used by A.’rhsuvarman would 
thus fall in the y'vjixr 595 a.d. and Ijevi suggests that this was: probably the 
epoch of a Tibetan era commemorating either tlie accession of Strong-tsan or 
the birth of his son Srong-tsan-Gampo.-^ As both these Tibetan kings un- 
doubtedly exercised suzerainty over Nepal, such a theory is quite a reasonable 
one. Rut its chief drawback is the fact that we have no knowledge of any 
such ribetan era, and until its existence is proved by indeix-ndent evidence 
Levi :', theoiy cannot command general acceptance. 

S. Levi has cited authentic Chinese evidence to show that the Chinese 
embassy which visiter] Magadha in 643 a.d., passed through Nq^al and was 
received with honour by its king Narendradeva.*'^ This shows that 
A^riisuvarman iiad ceasrxl to reign before tlijit date. It thus confirms the 
testimony of Hiuen Ts^ing and renders untenable the theory tliat Amsuvar- 
man's datrrs are to be referred to the llarsa era.^^ At the same time I^5vi*s 
own theory of tJie 'Fibetan era of 5f)5 a.d, hardly fits in with it. For wc have 
an insciiption of Jisnugupta. who succeeded to the ix)W'ers and authority of 
Aihsuvarinan, dated in the year 48. In this record Ji??i)ugupta acknowledged 
Blialtaraka-raia I>hruvadeva as his lord-paramount. In another record, the 
date of which is lost, he refers to Bhattaraka Manadeva as evidently occupy- 
ing the same* position. A third inscription of Ji.^i.mgiipla, without date, does 
not mention any of thcai* kings but refers to his augmenting victorious reign. 
It is a reasonable assumption that these three records indicate the gradual 
wdvancer in the i'>o«ition and status of Jisnugupta. We may consequently 
hold that Ji^nugupta began his reign about the year 48, acknowledging the 
nominal suzerainty, first of the Licchavi king Dhruvadeva, and next of 
Manad(*va, and endi^ by discarding altogether such an unnecessary para- 
ptiamclia and reigning absolutely in his own name. Jisnugu^pta may thus 
be presumed to have, ruled for sonic years after the year 48. Now there can 
be no question that this date refers to the same era as was used by Am^u* 
varman. According to Levi’s theory this date corresponds to 643 a.d. We 
may reasonably hold that Jispugupta’s reign was extended at least a few 
years beyond 64?- a.d. But according to the Chinese evidence cited by L6vi 

29. Ni^l, II. ilyl. 30. 16^1. 

31. Dr. Basak who refers the dates of Arii^ivarman to the Har^ era is 
altogether silent about the theory of Levi and of the Chinese evidence referred to 
by him. " 
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himsdf, Nattendradeva was the king of Nepal in 643 a.d. This considerably 
weakens the thairy that the dates in the charters of Athsuvarman and Jigriu- 
gupta are to be referred to a Tibetan era commencing in 595 a.d. 

Wc may also consider the ixjssibility that the date in AmSuvarman’s 
charter are his own regnal years and that the reckoning w'as continued by 
his successors. This is a quite reasonable and probable view, but is rejected 
by S. L^vi’* on two grounds ; first, that no record earlier than the 30th year 
is known, and secondly that as the Harigaon Stele inscription of AmSiivar- 
man, dated year 30, refers to some details of his coionatiwi, the era can 
hardly commemorate his own accession. The objectirais cannot, however, 
be regarded as decisive. The first is a mere negative evidence. As| regards 
the second, tJie insa iption merely refers to ‘ abhiseka-hasti ’ and ‘ abhi?e~ 
kiifyia' in gimeral terms, and although probable, it is by no means certairj 
that the details of the donations in the record refer to the items of his own 
coronation. So the possibility of the dates of Ariisuvarman’s charters Ixiing 
his own regnal years cannot be altogether dismissed. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Amsuviuman delilx;ratcly founded a new era. As often hap- 
pened. it is possible that the reckoning of his regnal years was continued by 
his successors and thus an era grew into being. 

Another xxissibility must also be kept in view. The Nepal Safhvat, 
an era even now in use, commenced from 879-80 a.d., and, in the absence 
of any authentic information or even reliable tradition explaining its origin, 
it has been suggested by L^vi that the epoch of the new era might simply 
be tlic new year after the completion of 800 years of the isaka cra.^’ In other 
words, they simply left out the hundreds at the commencement of the 9th 
century of the :Saka era. If this theory be accepted, we may hold that some- 
thing similar might have taken place after the lapse of the first five hundred 
years of the Saka era. Arii^varman’s known dates might, therefore, be treated 
as 530 to 545 of the Saka era corre^nding to 608-623 a.d. which would 
agree with Hiucii Tsang’s statement that the king died some timei before Iiis 
visit to Nepal (c. 637 a.d.). Wc mu.st, however, bear in mind that tire 
dates of ^ivadeva and Jayadeva II, viz. years 1 19 and 145 are also evidently 
dat^ in the same era and it is, therefore, necessary to suppose that thrMigh 
after 500 'Saka the hundreds were omitted, the reckoning was continued un- 
interrupted for the next three centuries, until the new Nepal Samvat came 
into use in the 9th century, and the same continuous reckoning was again 
adopted and has continued uptil now. 

On the wliole it must be admitted that none of these ^lieories about the 
inteiprctation of the dates of Am^varman’s charters can be regarded as 
convincing. But the tlieory of Ilarsa era, which is now generally favoured, 

32. Nepal, II, 152-3. * 33. Ibid., 179ff. 
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appears to be the least satisfactory, as it is contradicted by known facts 
deduced from Hiuen Tsang’s narrative and the Chinese annals. The theory 
of regnal years seems to be least open to objection at the present state of 
our knowledge. Nevertheless it would be unwise to lay stress on, far less 
to adopt definitely, any one of the above theories. For tlie present we must 
rest content with the information sui>plied by Hiuen Tsang that ArhSuvat- 
man's reign ended immediately or shortly before 637 A.D., when the pilgrim 
probably visited Nepal, or 642-3 a.d. when he visited E. India for the last 
time. 

In concluding this long dissertation we must admit that it has not been 
possible to achieve much by way of iX)siUve results, but the main problem 
and the various issues arising out of it have been placed in clear perspective, 
and all the theories, specially those of I-^vi, which arc very important but 
evid<^ntly little known to Indian scholars, have been fully explained and 
properly examined. This, it may be confidently hoped, would facilitate the 
future study of the histoiy and chronology of Nepal. 
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GULERIA PAINTINGS 


By 

Dr. HIRANANDA SASTRI. m.a.. m.o.l., DxrTT. 

Gulerias form a chief clan of the old Katoch rulers of Kangra, the 
famous historic stronghold of the “Trigartta ' territory of the Punjab. One 
of the heroic rajas of this Trigartta, namely, Su^^rmacbandra, figures in the 
Mahdbhdrata as fighting on behalf of the inveterate Duryodhana against 
the Pa|i)davas. Who built Uiis stronghold and when, we do not know. 
Tradition ascribes it to divine agency probably on account of its impreg- 
nability and great age. Nagarakota is an antique name, of it and Kangara. 
a comparatively modem appellation designating not only the fortress but 
the whole district, so called after the fortress. The connotation of this 
term is obscure just as is that of Katoch. To etymologise these terms as 
Katt gaiiha ( the head or chief fort ) and Kate-uchcha ( foremost in the 
army ) will be too pedantic for acceptance. This stronghold of Kangra 
played an important role in the history of the India of the Moharnmadan 
epoch and a patriotic Hindu cannot but mourn its fall to the invader : is 
mnd hi mm lut hut Nagarakota ki, is nlnd hi men jdla rahm Somandtha bhi. 

The Gulerias left the parental stronghold viz. Kangra and settled in 
Guler, which is about a day's journey from it, in the liSfh century of the 
Christian era. They were called after this locality in accordance with the 
usual custom of taking names from the place of residence as, for example, 
Patlianiya from Pathdna or Pratishlhfma, Dogra from Diiggar (ancient; 
Dvigartta ), or Balauria from Balaur. 

IXiring my ofiicial tours in the district of Kangra, I visited Haripur, 
the capital of Guler, and made the acquaintance of Raja Raghunatha Sffi- 
gha, the late ruler of the locality. He very kindly showed me his valuable 
collection of paintings cliicfly consisting of the portraits of his ancestors 
and allowed me to have them photographed for the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Northern Circle, Lahore. One of these iK)rtraits is believed to 
represent a Guleria chief who was considered a charming personality, so 
much so that the members of a Mughal harem, so goes the story, expressed 
a desire to see Iiim. He was consequently taken to their august presence 
but, unfortunately for him. blindfolded ! These paintings are not yet 
puhlii^ed and it is highly desirable tliat they are brought out for the use 
of scholars interested in the pictorial art and history of India. The said 
Raja allowed me the use of the Diliparanjim, the only manuscript copy of 
which lay. in his possession. This valuable piece gives an interesting ac- 
count of the Guleria chiefs and I noticed its contents in the Journal of The 
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Punjab Historical Society many years ago. At tlie same time I was able 
to get a few pictures of ndyikSs and ragmis, some of which I have publish- 
ed already. 

Kangra gave birth to many beautiful pictures now lying scattered in 
several museums and various collections, official or private. Consequently, 
these paintings are known to be the product of the school termed after 
Kangra. Guler is a part of Kasgra and a number of paintings have been 
found here. Whether the Guleria chiefs had their own chiteras ( i.e. chit- 
rakaras ) or not is not known for certain, but principal rulers of these hill 
states had them as a rule and Kangra must have had them too, for I myself 
saw the descendants of a famous painter of Kangra, namely. Sajanu, about 
tlic time of the well known seismic catastrophe of 1905 when I was there, 
and coIlc!Cted many khakas from the family. In all probability the paintings 
of Kangra were indebted to the Ustads who gave us the Mughal paintings 
too well known to mention here. 

Kangra paintings are usually in the profile and the painters who 
wrought them did not come out successful in their efforts to depict the full 
face. These paintings are known for their technique, brilliancy, colour and 
line. The best ones are undoubtedly good illustrations of exquisiteness and 
are well featured and proportioned. The Guleria paintings are likewise. 
There is no need to differentiate them from the Kangra school. The iwrtraits 
of the Gulerias which I have seen display all these characteristics and reflect 
great credit on the ustads who made them as well as the patrons who 

encouraged them. The said collection of the ruler mentioned above had. 

besides portraits, paintings of rdgints, ndyikds, flowers, deities and other 
subjects. They all require special treatment in a separate volume. 

Two of these paintings which have not been published before and 

are mastcti>ioccs of the Kangra Art, are reproduced here in token of my 
great appreciation of the devotion to the muse of the history and art of 
imdent India which the scholar to whom this volume is being presented has 
teen evincing all along. One of them 1 call ‘ Expectancy ’ and the other 
'Delusion’. Both these pictures of the Kangra qulam are remarkably well 
drawn and ejrquisite. The colouring is excellent, the pose of the figures, 
very expressive, and the drapery fine and smart, so much so that the dress 
Is visibly transi>arent ; the velvety bodice with its colour is clear under the 
dupatta. The rest of the dress and also the face, are executed with equal 
ddicacy. The background of the lady expecting her lover at the dead of 
night is wonderfully exhibited and with the streak of lightning that the 
ustdd has cleverly put in, forms a striking amtrast to the charming figure. 
The otho' picture, ViprdUdfdhS ('Delusion'), depicts equally successfully 
the state of mind of the bewitched lady and, incidentally, brings to our 
thought the forlorn state to which this sup^b art of Kangra has now dwindled 
with hardly any hope of revival, as those who wrought them did not come out 
successful in thdr efforts to deinct the full face. 
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Two of these paintings which have not been published befote and are 
masterpieces of the Kangra gedam, are reproduced bdow in token of my ap- 
preciation of the devotion which I>r. B. C. Law has all along been evincing 
to the cause of Indology. As I have said before, both are remarkably exqui- 
site and well-posed. In ‘ Expectancy ’ the drapery is visibly transparent. The 
bodice does not hide the beauty of the figure it covers and the skirt is clear 
under the deep blue gossamer dupatla. The rest of the dress and also the face 
and perscwi, are executed witli equal delicacy. Tliis ixirtrayal of the lady 
waiting for her lover amidst the brewing storm at the dead of night, is strik- 
ingly effective. The streak of lightning tliat the tisldd has cleverly put in to 
less^ the dark intensity of the night, vividly brings out the contrast between 
the charming lady, her jewelry, her drapery, her lovely features and graceful 
form, and the dim, weird background. 

The Vipr^bdha (‘Delusion’) is apparently a portrayal of the idea 
containing in the following verse from the Gita-Govinda : 

gf^cir mu. i 

Lord Krishna has suddenly disappeared leaving Radha in bewilderment. 
Thinking that the Lord is hidden in the flowery tree, she stands holding tlie 
blossoming branch in her hand, sighing for the vanished lover. This picture 
is in softer tints harmoniously, but just as delicately* used and is an equally 
successful depiction of the state of mind of the bewitched lady. 

Both paintings serve to illustrate the high degree of perfection that tlie 
superb pictorial art of Kangra had reached and we cannot but regret the 
forlorn state to which it has now dwindled, with hardly any hope of re\dval. 





VEDIC PLANTS 

By 

Dr. GIRIJAPRASANNA MAJUMDAR, M.sc. ph.d., f.N.i. 

Introduction 

The Vedic Indians were a civilized people. They settled down to 
pastoral life, and evolved working knowledge of the things that formed their 
immediate environment, and plants formed one such environment, in order, 
to utilize them to the best of tlieir advantage. They lived in villages, towns 
and cities, in fixed dwellings and houses which were furnished with simple 
furniture. Their food and drink ingredients cemsisted mainly of cereals, 
pulses, fruits, sama and other plants and plant products which they culti- 
vated in fields and gardens. The Vedas bring the Vedic man and woman 
before us iierfcctly well dressed, caring for dress and creating an art for dresrs- 
niaking, washing, etc. Boats and chariots were their main conveyances for 
water and land Irans^rt, and their trade and commerce flourished with plant 
products as the chief merchandise, and even ftta^ and kr^^ala wexn used as 
some sort of currency for exchange and barter. They developed agriculture, 
arbori-horticulture, sylviculture, etc. and enjoyed their leisure hours in play- 
ing dice or in cultivating music, both vocal and instrumental. They made 
utensils, war weaixms, agricultural implements, and also practised medicine. 

All these required a knowledge of plants and plant products. It is rig^itly 
said that ‘ utilitarian side gave the first impetus to the scientific study of 
Botany ’. At this early stage Descriptive Botany, or the External Morpho- 
logy as it is called, and some knowledge of nursing and maintenance of 
growth of plants (rudimentary knowledge of plant physiology), became neces- 
sary for the proper identification of plants and thdir successful cultivation, 
Iierticularly so when their number became unusually large. An account of 
their achievcnMmt in this line will be given elsewhere 

In the present contribution an attend has been made to make a list, 
identify as far as practicable and classify the plants occurring in the Vedic 
literature as contemplated and enumerated by Macdonell and Keith in their 
classical woilc, the Vedic Ittdex. 


2. Iix;ntification 

The trees, shrubs, herbs and other plants mentioned in the Vedic lite- 
rature are enumerated below in an alphabetic order with their Latin syno- 
nyms, distribution and uses ; • 
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Vidic name. 

JMtin Synotiym 
ami Family, 

Fej, in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and 74ses 

1. Abaya 

1. Bnissica yuncea 
( =napiis), 
seeds dark ; 

2, B. alba, seed-s 

white (Crud- 

fone) 

A. V. iv. 35, 5 f Whitney, 
292). used against super- 
natural agencies. 

Cultivated in In- 
dia, white ones 
cultivated atFe- 
rozepore in the 
Punjab. 

Oil, rnedidne. 

2. Adara 

Zingiber officinale 
(Zingiberaceai) 

A. V. iv, 35, 5 (Whitney 
207 ; Zimmer 70 ; V/cber, 
18, 138). 

Throughout lh(j 

warmer parts of 
India. 

Medicine, spice. 

3. AdhyaijtJa 

1. Mucana pruri- 

ens (Legumi- 

nos-T) 

2. I^yllanthas 
urinaria 

3. P. niniri 
Eiiphorbricacea,* 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16 ; men^ 
tionod with many other 

I plants. 

From the Himala- 
yas' in the plains 
to Ceylon, As- 
sam, Burma etc. 

■ hotter parts 

of India. 

Medicinal. 

4. AjaMp 

1. Odina Wodiar 
(Anacardia- 
ceae) 

2. Gymnema 
Sylvestre 

( Asclepiadaceac) 

A. V. iv. 37 ; prescribed as 
demon destroyer. 

Hotter parts of 
India from ex- 
treme N. W. 
along the foot 
of the Hima- 
laya, ascending 
to 4000 ft., to 
Assam easbyards. 

Wood, medicine. 

5. Ala • 

Weed of cornfield 

A. V. vi. 16, 3. 

.... 

6. AJabu, Alapu 

Lagenaria Vulgaris 
(Cucurbitacea?) 

A. V. viii, 10, 29, 30; xx, 
130 ; 1. 2 ; nldpu. Mait. 
Sam. iv. 2, 13 ; vessel made 
of it. 

Indigenous in In- 
dia. 

Vegetable, fruit 

and utensils. 

7. Alasala 

Grain creeper 

A. V. vi. 16, 4. 


8. Amala, Ama- 
laka 

Phyllanlhus emb* 
lica 

(EuphorbiaceaO 

Jaim. Up. Br. i, 38, 6; 
Chand. Up. vii, 3, 1 
( Vamalaka). 

Throughout tropi- 
cal & sub-lropi- 
cal India, wild 
or planted. 

Medicinal, fruit. 

9. Amula 

1. GIorioBia superba 
(Liliaceae) 

2. Cascala sp. 
(Convolvula- 
t'e*e) 

A. V. v. 32. 4; the plant 
is described as rootless. 

I consider it; a cascata sp. 
which is cammcii in the 
Indus Plain ; * used for 
poisoning arrows. 

Throughout tropi- 
cal India, from 
N. W. Himala- 
yas to Assam 
ascending up to 
5000 ft. 

Poison, 

10. A^ijika 

Nymphxa alba 
(Nymphaeacea;) 

A. V. iv, 35. 5; 17, l6 ; 
edible ^ant leaf and root 
egg-shaped. In the Pip- 
palapada ed. PauiCKjarika 
is mentioned in its place. 

Kashmir, Siberia, 
Europe. 

Flower^ personal 
decoration, edi- 
bles. 
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Vedic name. 

iMtin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Disiribullon 
and uses 

11. Ai)u (rina) 

Panicum milia- 

Oium (Grami- 
neaj) 

Vaj. Saih. xviii. 12 ; Bjhad. 
Up. vi. 3. 13. 

Cultivated or natu- 
ralised through- 
out the hotter 
parts of India, 
grains white. 

Food grains, tod- 
der diet. 

12. Apamarga 

Achyranthes as- 
pera (Amaran- 
taccae) 

A. V, iv, 7, 6 ; 18, 7 ; 19, 
4 ; vii, 6, 2 ; Vaj. Sarii. 
XXXV, 11 ; Taiit. Br. i, 7, 
8, 1 ; Sat. Br. v. 2, 4, M ; 
xiii, 8, 4, 4 ; Nirukla, iv, 
17. 2. 

Tropical Asia, Af- 
rica, Baluchis- 
tan. 

M cdicitialy rit ual. 

13. Afxirajila 

Clitoria tornata 

(Legimiinosoae) 

A. V. li, 27, 3 ; for prospe- 
rity and long life. 

Tropical zone from 
the Himalayas 
to Ceylon, Bur- 
ma, etc. 

Spell, amulet. 

14. Arka 

Caloiropis gigan- 
Ica ( Asclepia- 
daceac) 

A. V. vi. 72, 1 ; Sat. Br. ix. 
1, 1, 4. 9 ; arka-panpa, 
arka pala^, i, 2, 3 ; 12, 
13. 

Throughout India, 
ascending to 

SfXX) It. in the 
Himalayas, from 
the Punjab to 
Assam, drier 

places. 

Medicinal. 

15. Aralu 

Oroxylum indicum 
(Bignoniiacea:) 

A. V. XX, 131, 17 ; in R. V. 
It is said that axle of 
chariot was sometimes 
made of its wood. 

From the Hima- 
layas; to Ceylon 
up to 3000 it. 
Timber, medkinat. 

16. Arataki 

Araiu 

• 

1. Prosopis spid- 
gera (suggested 
by Weber) 

2. Acacia Siiraa 
(Lcguminoscai) 

A. V. iv, 37, 6. 

The Punjab, Sind, 
Western Penin- 
sula. 

Timber, Fuel. 

17. Arundhati 

= Sahadcvl 

Sida cordifoiia 

S. rhombifolia 
(Malvaceae) 

• 

» 

A. V. iv, 2, 1 ; v. 5, 5, 9 ; 
vi, 59, 1, 2 ; vii. 7, 16 ; 
xix, 38, 1 ; healing pro- 
perties?, as febrifuge, in- 
creased milk of cow, pro- 
tection of cattle (A. V. 
vi, 59, 1), climber, hav- 
ing stem, of golden 
colour, (A. V. v, 5, 5.7), 
also called sil^ci, and 
ldk$§ ain>ear9 to have 
been a product of it 
(Whitney’s notes cm A. V, 
iv, 12). 

Tropical and sub- 
tropical India. 

Medicinal. Milk 

producing, Sour- 
ce of Ldksd. 
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Vedic name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses 

18. Asmagandha 

I 

Withania iiomni- 
fera (Solaria- 

ceae) 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16. 

Throughout drier 
subtropical In- 
dia, west Hin- 
dustan. 

Medicinal. 

i9. Aisvattha 

Ficus religioosa 

(urticaceae) 

R V. i, .164, 20 ; vessels 
made of Asvattha. R. V. 
X, 97, 5 ; tree, A. V. iii, 
6, 1 ; iv, 32.4 ; hardwood 
for kindling lire, A. V. 
vi, U, 1 ; Sat. Br. xi, 5, 
1.13 ; starts life as an epi- 
phyte on Khadira, some- 
times strangles it A. V. 
iii. 6 ; its berries eaten 
by birds, R. V. i, 164 
20.20 ; described as 

* crested ones ' (sikhajpidin) 
A. V. vi, 374. 

One of India's 
greatest trees, 

wild in the sub- 
Himalayan for- 
ests. 

Religious, 

20. Asvav^la 
Asvav'ara 

Saccharum spon- 
; tanciim 

(Gramineae) 

Mait Saih. iii, 7, 9 ; Kath 
Sarii. xxiv, 8 ; Kapi$tha. 
Saih. xxxviii, 1 ; Sat. Br. 
iii, 4. 1, 7. 

India, Ceylon etc., 
warm region of 
old world. 

21. Asvavatl 

One of the four 
principal medi- 
cinal plants can- 
not be identified 

R. V. X, 97, 7. 

.... 

22. Auk$agandhi 

Fragrant plant 

A. V. iv, 37, 3, mentioned 
along with Gugguiu and 
Naladi as fragrant plants. 

.... 

23. Avaika 
(aquatic 

plant) 

Blyxa oryzetorum 
the only species 
that grows in i 
Kashmir. Its 

later name is 
^ivala identi- 
cal with sipala. 
Saivala is Blyxa 
griffithii, not 

found in the 
Punjab. sii^la 
is mentioned in 
Asva. Gr. Sutra 
ii, 8 ; iv, 4 
(HydiocharideaO 

A. V. viii, 7, 9; 37. 8-10; 
Taitt. SaiTi. iv, 6, 1. 1 ; 
v, 4, 2, 1 ; 4, 3 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xvii, 4 ; xxv, 1 ; 
Mait. Sarh. ii, 10, X ; Sat. 
Br. vii, 5, 1, 11 ; viii, 3, 
2, 5; ix, 1, 2. 20, 22; 
xiii, 8. 3, 13 ; Gandharvas 
eat it, A. V. iv. 37, 8. 

Ka.slimir. 

Pot herb. 

24. Badara 

Ziz3rphus Sp. 
(Rhamnese) 

Kath. Saih. xii, 10 ; Mait. 
Sam. iii, 11, 2 ; Va^ 
Saih. xix, 22. 90 ; xxi, 30 ; 
Taitt. Br. i. ft 5, 1 ; Sat. 
Br. v. .5, 4 ; 10 ; xii, 7, 
1» 8 ; 2, 9 ; 9, 1, 8 ; ; 

Jaimin. Br. ii, 156, 5. 

Throughout India, 
N. W. Frontier 
Sind, . base of 
the Himalaya to 
Ceylon. 
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Vedic name- 

Latin Symnym 
aM Family, 

Ref. in Vedk literature. 

1 

Distribution 
and uses 

25. Baja 

Brassica Sp. 

A. V. viii, 6, 3, 6. 7. 24 

Punjab, and cul- 

(white & yel- 
low variety) 

(Crucifereae) 

( Whitney, 494 ) —used 

against demon of disease. 

tivated in India. 

26. Balbaja 

1. F^lensine indica 

2. £. G)racana 

(G;*amineai) 

A. V. xiv, 2, 22, 23 ; Taitt. 
Saih. ii, 2, 8. 2 ; Kath. 
Sarh. X, 1() ; Mail. Sarii. 
ii, 2, 5 ; used for sacri- 
ficial litter, fuel (Kath. 
Saiii): in R. V. viii, 53. 
3, basket and other things 
made from this grass (in 
IDanastuti) . 

Cultivated in the 
plains of India. 

Medicinal, fuel, 
furniture & 
utensils. 

27. BhahRa. 

Cannabis saliva 

In R. V. ix, 61, 13 it is an 

Wild in N. W. 

(hemp) 

(Urticaceaj) 

epithd of &)ma ; A. V. 

xi, 6, 15 ; Smikh. Aran. 

xii. 19. 

Himalaya, Cen- 
tral Asia. 

28. Bilva 

Acgle marmclos 
(Rtitacc:e) 

1 

A. V. xxi, 136, 3 ; Ait. Br. 
ii, 1 ; ^t. Br. xiii, 4, 4, 

8. etc; Mail. Saih. iii, 

9, 3 ; sacrificial post in 

Taitt. Saih, ii, 1, 8, 1. 2 ; 
cf. Br. i, 3, 3. 20; 

Ait. Br. ii, 1 ; amulet, 
sankh. Aran, xii, 20, et. 

Wild, ascending to 
4000 ft. in tlie 
Western Hima- 
layas, in dry 
hilly places from 
Jhdum to As- 
sam. 

29, Bimba 

Cephalandia in* 
dica (Cucurbi- 
taceae) 

S£Y/, 

Jiaimin. Up. Br. iii, 5, 6. 

Throughout India. 
Medicinal. 

30. Canaka 

Cicer arietinum 

Vaj. Sam. xviii, 12. 

CiiltivatcHl in tem- 

(See under 
Khalva) 

(Leguminoseic). 

perate and tro- 
pical countries. 
Pulse. 

31. Canda 

• 

Andropogan aci- 
ailauis 
(GramineaD) 

A. V. vi, 139, 3. 

Plains and lower 
hills of India 
from Kumaon 
to Sikkim in the 
Himalayas. 

32. Citrapat:bi 

— 

A. V. ii, 25, 3, with spotted 
leaf, protection of foetus. 

.... 

33. Darbha with 

1. Eragnostis Cy- 

R. V. i, 191, 3 ; with Sara 

Plains of India 

its 2 varieties, 

nosuroidesi 

& Kusara. A. V. vi, 43, 

from Pcsliawar 

Kharadarbhu & 

2. E. tcnella - 

2 ; viii, 7, 20 ; x, 4. J3 ; 

to Sind, to 

Mrdudarbha 

E. dliaris 

(Gramineac) 

• 

xi, 6, 15 ; xix, 29, 1, etc., 
used for calming of anger, 
A. V. vi. 43. 

Burma. 

Ritual. 

34. Da^vrk^ 

A tree acxrording 
to Roth. 

A. V. ii, 9, 1. 

.... 

35. Dhava 

Anogeissus lati- 

A, V, vi, 5, 5, uiited for heal- 

From the Hima- 

folia 

(Combretaceac) 

ing up of wounds. 

laya to Ceylon 
up to 3000 ft. 
Medicinal. 
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Vedic name, 

1 

Lai in Synonyfn 

Ref, in Vedic literature. 

Dhlrilmtion 
and uses 

36. EWrva 

Cynodon dactylon 
Kiramineae) 

R. V. X. 16, 13; 134, 5; 
142, 8 ; Taitt. Saiii. iv, 
2, 9, 2; 2, 8, 3; Vaj. 

Sam. xiii, 20 ; Ait. Br. 
viii, 5, 8 : Sat. Br. iv, 5, 
10. 5 ; vii, 9, 2. 10. 12 ; 
etc ; grows t»n Damp 
ground, R. V. x, 16, 3 ; 
142, 8. 

India, Burma, 

Ceylon ascend- 
ing 5000 ft. 

in the Himala- 
yas. 

Sarrificml. 

Medicinal. 

37. EranQia 

Ricinus Commu- 
nis 

(Euphorbiacea*) 

Sankli. Aras. xii. 8. 

Throughout India, 
cultivated, tro- 
pics, generally, 
indigenous in 

Africa. 

Medicinal, oil. 

38. Garraiit 

(Lcjjiiminoscfc) 
Wild bean 

Taitt. Saih. ii, 4, 4, ,1. 2 ; 
Kath Sam. xiii ; Mail. 
Sam. ii, 2. 4. 

Pulse. 

39. Gavedhuka 1 
Gavedhuka 
Gavidhuka 
Gavidhuka 

Coix Lachryma , 
(Graminex) 

Taitt. Satii. v, 4, 3, 2 ; sat. 
Br. V, 2, 9, 13 ; 3. 1, 10 ; 
xiv, 1, 2, 19 ; Taitt. S<uii. 

i, 8, 7, 1 ; 9, 2 ; Taitt. 
Br. i, 7, 3, 6 ; Mait. Sam. 

ii, 6, 5 ; iv, 3, 8 ; Vaj. 
Smh. XV. 5. 

Tropical Asia. Cul- 
tivated, hotter 
& damper parts 
of India, kernel 
used as food., 
medicine, fad- 
der grass (Dul- 
hie). 

40. Godhunia 

1 

Triticum \^lgare 
(Gramincu:) 

Mail. Sam. i, 2, 8 ; Vaj. 
Sam. xviii, ,12 ; xix, 22 ; 
89 ; xxi, 29 ; Sat. Br. xii, 
7, 1, 2 ; 2, 9 ; Bfhaa. Up. 
vi, 3, 22 ; distinguished 
from Vrihi & Yava in 
Taitt. Br. i, 3, 7, 2 ; Sak 
tvali made from it. Sat. 
Br. xii, 9, 1, 5 ; v, 2, 1, 
6. 

Northern India, 

up to 13000 ft. 
in the Himala- 
yas & Tibet. 
Cereal. 

« 

41. Guggulu 

Bul.samodcndron 

Miikul 

(Burateracca:) 

A. V. xix, 38 : amulet for 
various blessings. 

Sind, Rajputana, 
Baluchistan 
rocky hills. 

Frankincense, 

42. Haridra 

Curcuma longa 
(Zingiberaceai) 

A. V. i, 24, 2 ; remedy 
against leprous spot. 

Cultivated in In- 
! dia, throughout 

tropics. 

Mcdicmei, 

43. Haridru 

G,*drus libani 
var deodara 
(Coniferaj) 

1 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1. 16. 

N. W. Himalaya 
! from Kumaon 

I westwards 3,500 

to 12,000 ft. 

1 
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** 44. Isika 

Polytoca barbala 
(Graminca?) 

A. V. vii, 54, 4 ; xii, 2, 54 ; 
Sat. Br. iv, 3, 4, 16 ; etc. 
Jaimin. Br. Up. i, 9 ; ii, 
131 : Chand. v, 24, 3 : 
Kath ITp. ii, 6, 17. elc. ; 
Ninikta ix, 8 ; a basket 
of htkd in Sat. Br. i, 1, 
4/ 19; argalesika (boll 
and pin of a door) in 
Sankh. Aran, ii, 16. 

Throughout India 
hot and damp 
area from the 
Punjab to As- 
sam. 

Utensils etc., 
jumiture, 

\ 

45. Jambila 
Janibila 

it' 

1 

1. Citrus auranti' 
um 

tuir li^Mgamia 

2. C. Medica vcn 
acida 

( Rntaccjc) 

Mail. Sam. iii, 15, 3 ; Kath 
Sam. V, 12, 1 ; Vaj. Saip. 
XXV, 3. 

Said to be indige- 
nous in the 
Mothronwalla 
swamp, Ddhrd- 
dim, Gharwal, 
Kumaon. 

Citron. 

46. Jaiigida 

1 

1 

Tcnuinalia arjima 
i Coinbrctac(?a*) 

A. V. ii, 9 ; xix, 34, 35 ; 
against all sorts of dis- 
eases. A. V. xix, 39, 10 ; 
ii, 4, 1 ; xix, 3^1, 1, 5 ; 
9, 7. amulet. 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract, N. W. 
Provinces. 

Amulet. 

47, K^ambira 

Useful tree of 
xsome kind 

H. V. vi, 48, 17. 


48. Kapitthaiia 

Feronia eloplian* 
lum 

(Rutacea?) 

A. V. iv. 4, 8, for virility. 

In dry situation 
from the Punjab 
eastward and 
southward. 

49. Karira 

• 

Cappris aphylla— 
c. decidua 
(Capparidaccai) 

Tailt. Sam. ii, 4, 9, 2 ; 
Kath. Saip. :o, 11 ; xxxvi, 
7 ; Sat. Br. ii, 5, 2, i 1. 

The Punjab, Gu- 
jarat, Rajputana, 
drier places. 

50. Karkandhti 

1. Zizyphus num- 
mularia, 

2. Z. quenoplia 
(blackdrupe) 

3. Z. jujuba (yel- 
low, oi^nge-rcd- 
dish brown 
drupe) 
^(Rhamnea?) 

R. V. i, 112, 6, mentions it; 
may be Z. ojiiopolia, but 
tJie one mentioned in 
K^th. Sam. xii, 10. Mail. 
Saip. iii, 11, 2 : Vaj. Saip. 
xix, 23, 91 ; xxi, 32 ; xxiv, 
2 ; Sat. Br. v, 5, 4, 10 ; 
xii, 7, 2, 9 ; 9, 1, 5, etc. 
Jaim. Br. ii, 152, 5,— had 
red berry {rohita). It 
cannot be z. jujuba, it is 
z. nummularia as its 
drupe becomes red when 
ripe. 

Outer Himalayas 
up to 4,500 ft., 
dry arid region 
of the Punjab, 
Waziristan etc. 
up to 3000 ft. 

Fruit. 
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51. Kargmarya 

Gmelina arborea 
(Vorbenacese) 

Taitt. Saip. v', 2, 7, 3. 4 ; 
vi, 2, 1. 5 ; - Mail. Sam. 
iii. 2, 6 ; 7, 9 ; Sat. Br. 
iii, 4, 1, 6 : 8, 2, 17 ; iv, 
3. 3. 6; vii. 4, 1. 37. 

Throughout India 
extending to the 
foot of N. VV. 
Himalayas, then 
eastward. 

52. Kasa 

Sacchanim spori- 
tancum 
(Graminese) 

R. V. X, JIOO. 10 ; used for 
mats, etc. according to 
Roth, but clean in Taitt. 
Aran. vi. 9, 1. 

Throughout India, 
South Europe 
and warm region 
of the old world. 

I 'm nil It re. 

53. Ivhadira 

Acacia catechu 
(Legutninoscai) 

R. V. iii, 53, 19 ; A. V. iii, 

6, 1 ; V, 5. 5 ; viii, 8, 3 ; 
X, 6, 6 ; Mait. Sarp. iii, 
9, 3 ; Tailt. Sam. iii, 5, 

7, 1 ; Ait. Br. ii, 1 ; Sat. 
Br. i, 3, 3, 20; iii, 6, 2, 
12 ; etc .; — as a tree with 
hard wwd, A. V. x, 6, 6; 
Arundhati climbs on it 
( A. V. V, 5, 5) ; sacrificial 
ladle (Taitt. Sarh. iii, 5, 
7, 1) ; of great strength 
(bahusara), in Sat. Br. 
xiii, 4, 9, 2 ; amulet, 
afihkh. Arap. xii, 8. 

Tlie Punjab, N. 
W. UimalaycivJ 
C. India, Bihar. 
Mediciml. 
limber. 

54. Khalakula 

Dolichos biflorus 
(Leguminosesjc) 

Brhad. Up. vi, 3, 22. 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon, and 

Burma, attend- 
ing to 30X1 ft. 
in Sikkim. 

Pulse & fodder. 

55. Khalva 

Canaka 

Ni$pava 

l^haseoluii radi- 

atiis 

Cicer arietinuin 
Vigra catjang 

A- V. ii, 1 ; V, 23, 8 ; Vaj. 
Sarn. xviii, 12 ; Mahi- 
dhara glosses it vdth ca- 
naka (cliicken pea) ; 
Brhad Up. vi,* 3, 32— 
Sayana glosses it with 
Nt^pdva. 

Cultivated in 
temperate and 
tropical coun- 
tries. 

Pulse. 

56. KharjOra 

Phoenix Sylvestus 
(Palmae) 

Taitt, Sam. ii, 4, 9, 2 ; 
Kath Saip. xi, 10 ; xxxvi, 
7. 

Wild in the Indus 
b^n. 

Fruit. 
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57. Kiiii^uka Butea frondosa — R. V. x, 85, 20 (wedding); The Himalayas to 

Pat^ B. monosperma bridal car adorned with Ceylon & Bur- 

Panna (Leguminoseae) its blosson}s ; Parna in jna asc:ending 

R V. 97, 5; A. V, v, 5, to 4000 ft. in 

5 ; amulets and cover of llie N. W. Kh- 

sacrificial dishes in A. V. andesli. 

iii, 5, 4, 8 ; xvi, 11, 4, Timber for cars 
53 ; sacrificial implements and utensils, 
in Taitt. Sam. iii. 5, 7. 2; flowers, 

Mait. Sam. iv, 1, 1 ; 

Pafica. Br, xxi, 4, 13 ; 

Kath. Sam. xv, 2 ; viii, 

2 ; Taitt Br. i, 3, 11 ; 

7, 1. 9 ; 8, 7 ; parria-valka 
(bark) in Taitt Sarh. ii, 

5, 3. 5 : Tail. Br. iii, 7, 4. 

2, 18, etc. 

Palasa in Kaus. Br. x, 2 ; 

Sat. Br. i, 5, 4, 5; v, 2, 

1, 17 : etc. ; Ait. Br. ii. 

1 ; Sat. Br. i, 3, 3, 19 ; 
ii, 6, 2, 8. 

58. Kiyambu .... R. V. x, 16, 13= A. V. xviii, 

Kyianbu 3, 6, planted in the place 

where dead bodies are 
burnt. Taitt. Aran, vi, 4, 

1, 2 where Kydmbu is 
the term. 

59. Kr§i}ala Abnis precatoriua Kath. Sam. xi, 4 ; Taitt. The Himalayas to 

(Leguminosea;) Br. i, 3. 6, 7 ; seeds used Ceylon ascend- 

as standard weights for ing to 3,500 ft. 
currency. 

60. KulinA§a Phaseolus mumgo Chiind. Up. i, 10, 2, 7 Extensively culti- 

var radiatus (Kutsita masa) ; Niruk- vated all over 

(Leguminoseae) ta, i, 1. India. 

Food dc medicine. 


61. Kumuda Nymphnea lotus Mentioned with other Warmer parts of 

(Water lily) (Nymphaeaceac) plants in A, V. iv, 34, 5. India. 

Flower, 

62. Kusa Eragrosis cyno Sat. Br. ii, 5, 2, 15 ; iii, 1, Sacrificicl, 

(See usder suroides 2, 16 ; v, 3, 2, 7, etc,; 

Daibha) (Graminese) Kusa & Kusi occur in 

Mait. Saifi. iv, 5, 7 ; Sat. 

• Br. hi, 6, 2. 9 ; Taitt Br. 

i. 5, 10 ; 1, 2, 7. 

63. Ku^ra SaGchanun ofiid- Only once mentioned in R. Cultivated in the 

narum V. i, 191, 3; according to • hotter parts of 

(Gramineae) B. Majumdar it refers to India. 

sugar cane, this term, he Sugar, 
says, is still being used in 
• Bengal for sugar cane. 
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64. Ku.?tha 

1. Costus specio- 
sus 

2. C. arabicus 

(Zingiberateat) 

3. Saus^rea auri- 

ciilata (Hille- 

brand L I, 65) 

S. lappa 
( Compositeac) 

A. V. V, 4 ; vi, 102 ; xix, 39, 

1 ; gTOVi’S on mountains 
along with soma (A. V. 
4, 1, 2, 8; xix, 39, 1) ; 
as a remedy highest place 
among herbs (A. V. v, 4, 

1 ; xix, 39, 4) ; cures 

headiichc, diseases of the 
eye, bodily affection (A. 
V. V, 4, 10), fever and 
consumption ( Yakima ) , 
all healing {inh*a-bhe- 
-stf/tf) -in A. V. xix, 39, 
9 ; aromatic, classed with 
salve (anjana), and Na- 
1 lada (nard)--A. V. vi, 
102. 3. 

Alpine, 4000 ft. 
Central & East- 
ern Himalayas, 
Kashmir, 8000- 
12,000 ft. 
Medicine, drug. 

65. I-ak.^mapa 

A plant having 
iipan its leaves 
red spotfli 

A. V. ii, 25, 3 ; against ab- 
otlion. 


66. Madiivati 
(Grape vine?) 

Intoxicating plant 
creeper 

A. V. vi. It). 2 ; cf. iv, 7, 4; 
could it lx‘ grai>e vino: 


67. Madhiiga 
Madhugha 

Honey plant, 
sweet herb, a 
fruit (?) 

A. V. i, 31. 4 ; vi, 122, 3 ; 
madhu-dugha occurs in 
R. V. vi ; 70, 1. 5. 


68. Madhuka 

Bassia latifolia 

A. V. i, 34, 5.- a love spell 
with this plant- intoxicat- 
ing drink is made from its 
flowers. 

— 

69. Manju^tba 

Rubia cordifolia 
(Rubiacca') 

Ait. Br. iii, 2. 1 ; jiafikh. Br. 
vii, 7. 

rhroughout Vndia 
in hilly districts. 
Dyestuff'. 

70. Ma§aparpi 

Teramnus labialis 
(I^guminoserc) 

A. V. ii, 25, 3. 

From the foot of 
the W. Hin\ala- 
yas to Ceylon, 
Burma etc. 

7,1. Masura 

Lens esculenla 
(I^guiniiiosefc) 

Vaj. Sam. xviii. 12 ; Brhad. 
l*p. vi, 3, 22. 

1 

Cold weather crop 
throughout 

India. 

Pulse, cereal. 

72. MasCisVa 

A grain of the 
north country 

Taitt. Br. iii, 8, 14, 6. 

.... 
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73. Na(Ja 


Phragmitis 

maxima 

(Ciraminere) 


74. Nalada. Na- Nardostachys 
ladi, (Ward) Jatanxansi 

(Valeriacea:) 


R. V. i, 32, 8 ; 179, 9 ; ii, 
34, 3 : viii, 69, 2 ; x, 11, 

2 : 105, 9 ; Nirukla v, 2; 
it Ls identified by Pischcl 
with Naija as at one pas- 
sage (R. V. i, 3?, 8) reed 
bosii is mentioned, which 
is made of Nada split, 
and over which the 
waters go ; at another 
passage (ii, 3*1, 3), reed 
w^hip is! mentioned. Max- 
Miiller sees reed also it) 
R. V. X, 11, 2 ; in R. V. 
X. 105. 4, and x, 11, 2, 
the idea of a river is 
clearly indicated. 

In India, and particu- 
larly in Bengal, reed is 
never employed in boat 
building, but Palmyra 
palm is extensively 
for such purposes. Could 
it mean this plant? Iht 
idea of splitting lends 
support to it. 

A. V. vi. 102, 3 : Ait. Arari. 
iii, 2, 4 ; sahkh. Aran. xi. 
4 ; used for garland 


From the Punjab 
to Burma, 
throughout 
India, Himala- 
yas up to 3000 
ft. 

Boat, furniture. 


Alpine Himalayas 
1000 to 15,000 
ft, Kumaon, 
Sikkim 17,000 
Bhutan. 


7t>. Narfici 


A poi^nous plant V. v’, 31, 4. 


76. NilAkalaSclla Grain crecpcT 
Nilagalasalu 


A. V. vi, ,16, 4 (Whitney. 
292-293). 


77, Ni^pava 


78. Nivara 


1 under 

Khalv'a) 

A variety of paddy Kiith. Saqi. xii, 4 j Mail. Cereal. 
wild race Sam. ii, 4, 10 ; V aj. Sarp. 

(Gramineai) xviii, 12; Sat nr. v, i, 

• 4. 14 ; 3, 3. 5 : Taitt. Br. 

i,' 3, 6, 7. etc- 


aNy^rodta 

> cheS roots, in R. V. i, 24. forosU. 

7 (Pischel, I. U3 114); Sam/tcial. 
A. V. iv, 37, 4 : V, 5 5; 

Ait. Br. vii, 30. 31 ; Sat. 

Br. V, 3, 5, 13 ; ''‘ii, 2, 7, 

3 ; Chand. Up. vi, 12, 1. 
etc ; catnasa made of Us 
wood, Taitt Sam. vii. 4, 

12. 1 ; Vaj. Satp. xxm, 13. 
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* 

80. Nyaslik§ 

(&e under 
Canda) 

Ajidrapogan adcu- 
latiis 

(Gramineae) 

A. V. vi, 139, 1. 


81. rakadurva 

1. Edible millet 
(Gramineae) 

R. V. X, 16, 3, mentions 
along with Kiydmbu and 
Vyat Kasa among plants 
used for growing on spots 
where dead bi^ics are 
burnt. Taitt. Aran, vi, 
4, 1, 2 ; A. V. xviii, 3, 6, 
reads. Sandadurva (hav- 
ogg ^ped roots). 
Could it be Cyperus 
rotandus ? 

India, 0—6000 ft. 

Cereal. 

82. l?alasa 

See under Kim* 
suka 

.... 


83. Pan^a 

See under Kirh- 
suka 

.... 

.... 

84. psta, patM 

1. Stcphania 
elegans 

2. S. glabra 

(i— S. rotanda) 

3. S. hemandifolia 
(Menispermaceae) 

A. V. ii, 27. 1; Kaus. 
Sutra, xxxvii, 1 ; xxxviii. 
18. 

S. (iegans and S. 
glabra, subtro- 
pical Kumxion 
and Simla to 
Sikkim. S. her- 
nandifolia in 

Nepal-Sikkim. 

Mvdidnal. 

85. P!ia 

A fragrant plant 

A. V. iv, 37, 3 ; fragrant 
plant mentioned along 
with Guggulu & Naladi 


86. Pilu 

1. Carcya arborea 

(Myrtace®) 

2. SaJvadora 

persica 

3. S. olleoides 

(SaJvadoraceaj) 

A. V. XX, 135, 12 ; on the 
fruit of which doves feed. 

From the Hima- 
layas to Travan- 
eore. up to 4000 
ft S. pcrsica in 
drier parts 4 ?f 
India from the 
Punjab to Sind, 
Gujarat, Raj- 

putana. 

87. Piniali 

1. Piper 
peepuloides 

2. P. longum 

(Piperacea) 

A. V. vi, 107, 4. 

c 

Tropical Hima- 
layas ; hotter 

parts of India, 
Spices, medicinal. 

88. Htudliu 

Finns longifolia 
(Conifene) 

Hath. Sajp. xxv, 6 ; Mt. Br. 
hi, 5, 2, 15 ; 4, 4, 5, 17 ; 
Pafica. Br. xxiv, 5 ; Mahi* 
dhara on Vaj. Saih. v, 
14 ; Sayajja on Ait. Br. 
i. 28. 

Outer Himalaj'as, 

' The Indus to 
Bhutan, 1500 to 
6000 ft. Afghani- 
stan 
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89. Plaksa 

90. Prak^ 

Ficus lacor 

Fiais lacor 
(Urticacese) 

Plaksa, waved leaved fig 
tree, small white fruit. 

A. V. V, 5 ; Taitt. Sam. vii, 
4. A2; cf. iii, 4. 8. 4 ; 
Mait. Sam. iii, 10, 2 ; vi, 
3. 10, 2 ; Ait. Br. vii, 32 ; 
viii, 16 ; Taitt. Br. iii, 8, 
19, 2 ; Sat. Br. iii, 8, 3, 
10, 12. etc. 

Prak^a is mentioned in Taitt. 
Sam. vi, 3, 10, 1 ; Sama- 
veda. i, 144 ; ii, 465 ; Ait. 
Aran, v, 2, 2. 

Plains and lower 
hills of India. 

91. Pramai:i^a 

Hill dcbrandl (I, 
14-16; II. 241- 
45) thinks it to 
be a plant 

having sfKX)ts 

turned down- 
wards* inaiai- 

sdkha), refers to 
Soma 

R. V. iii, 53. 14. 


92. Pramaindani 

93. Praprotha 

Certain sweet 

scented plant. 

A substitute of 
Soma 

Kauii. Sutra, viii, 17 : xxv, 
11 ; .xxxii. 22. 

Pane. Br. viii, 4. 1. 


94. Priyangu 

Setaria italica 

Tail. Sam. ii, 2, 11. 4; 

In mo^ warm and 

(Panic seed) 

(Graminese) 

Kath. Sani. x, IT ; Mait. 
Sam. ii, 1, 8 ; Vaj. Sarh. 
.\viii, 12. 

tropical coun- 

tries, 6000 ft. 
in the Hima- 
laya. 

Medicinal. 

95. Priyangu 

.» 

Aglaia fxiorata 
('Mcliaceae) 

In sadviihsa Br. v, 2, it is 
described as phalavaH 
(VVeber, 315) this plant 
appears to be a tree. See 
CaTaka-’Ddhacikilsd. Am- 
ara also describes’ the 
plant in his Lexicon. 

Kastern Peninsula. 
Toilet. 

96. Pt^niparni 

1. Uraria lagopioi- 

A. V. ii, 25, 1, etc ; as pro- 
tection agaiast evil beings: 

1. Herbs, in the 

(having speckl- 

des 

plains from foot 

ed leaf) 

(T^^guminoscie) 

2. Lemna Sp. (in 
the lexicon) 

(Lemnaceac) 

3. Hemumitis cor- 
difolia 
(filidn®) 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8. 1, 16. 
Roth (cited by Whitney), 
later identifies it with a 
plant Laksmand curing 
barrenness. The scholiast 
ofKa^xin. Sr. Sutra (xxv. 
7. 17) identifier it with 
Teramnus labialis ( - 
Glycine debilis). In the 
lexicons the plant is iden- 
tified as a Lemna Sp. 
(water plant). 

of W. Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, 
etc, 

3. Common in the 
plains, on the 
mountains up to 
3000 ft. 
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97. Puti<Jarika 

Nclumbo nucifera 

R. V. X, 142, 8 ; A. V. iv. 
35, 5; (Whitney 207; Aim- 
mer, 70, Wd^r, 18, 138), 
Taitt. Sam. i, 8, 2, 1 ; Sat. | 
Br. V, 5, 5. 6 ; Brhad Up. 
ii. 3, 10 ; vi, 3, ; 

Qiand. up. i, 6, 7 ; Ait. 
Aiap. iii, 3, 4 ; A. V. (x, 
8, 3) compares lotus bud 
to human heart (shape), 
in the Taitt. Sam. i, 8, 
18 ; 1 ; Taitt. Br. i, 8, 2. 

1 ; wreath of lotus ]X;tal. 1 
{imndarhsraja is men- 
tioned. 

Throughout the 

(lotus) 

( == N. Spccio* 
sum) 

(Nymphajaceae) 

j 

warmer parts of 
India. 

Voilet, Flowers. 

98. Pu§kara 

Nyniphxa stellaia 

R. V. vj, 16, 13 ; vii, 33, 

Warmer parts of 

(Blue lotus) 

1 

(Nyniplia^aceaj) 

I 

11 ; A. V. xi, 3. 8 ; xii. 

1, 24 ; Taitt. Saiii. v. 4. 

1 ; 2. 6, 5 ; 6, 9, 2 ; Vaj. 
Sarn. xi, 29 ; Taitt. Br. i, 

2, 1. 4 ; Sat. Br. iv, 5, 1, 
16 p. Mail. Sam. iii, 1. 5 ; 
A. V. (xii, ,1, 24) men- 
tions sweet perfume of 
flowers, Grew in lakes 
imskarhit)- R. V. v. 78, 
7 X. 107, 10 ; A. V. iv, 
39, 5 ; V, 16, 17 ; Brhad 
Up. iv, 3. 11, etc ; lotus 
crowned— R. V. x, 189, 

2 ; A. V. iii, 22. 4 ; Sat. 
Br. iv, 1, 5, 16, etc. 

India. 

99. POtika 

1. Caesalpinia 
Bimdiictlla 
(I^guminoseaa:) 

2. Haselia rubra 

( Cht napodiacea;) 

i Katli Saiii. xxxiv, 3 ; Sat. 
Br. xiv, 1. 2, 12 : Panca 
Br. viii, 4, 1 ; ix. 5, 3, 
etc ; Hillcbrandt ( I, 24, 
n. 3) identifies it with 
Baselia rubra. 

Himalayan Kiima- 
on up to 2.50f) 
ft. 

100. Putirajju 

« • • • 

A, V. viii, 8, 2 (See Roth.) 
(S. V.) 

« • • • 

101. Putada 

U. C. Dutta iden- 

A. V. ii, 25, 3, prescribed 
against abortion and other 

Plainaf from foot 

Putrajani 

tifies the plants 

of the Hima- 

Putrakanda 

with Uraria La- 
gopodiodes 
{ Legiiininoscasn) 

maladies. 

layas to Ceylon. 

102. Putudm 

Pinus Sp. 
(G}nifen]e) 

A. V, viii, 2, 28 ; Taitt, Saih. 
vi, 2, 8, 4 ; Mait. Saih. 
iii, 8, 5 ; Kaul Sutra, viii, 
15 ; Iviii, 15. 

Outer Himalayas. 

103. Rohitaka 

Af^anamixis poly- 
stachia 
(Metraceffi) 

Mait. Sam. iii, 9. 3. 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract from Rap- 
ti, Sikkim up to 
6000 ft. 
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Vedic name, j 

Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

1 

Disljibution 
and uses. 

104. Rajjudala 

Cordia obliqua 
(Boraginacea)) 

^t. Br. xiii, i. 4. 16. 

Western India 

from the Pun- 
jab to the whole 
of wanner parts 
of India. 

105. Sada 

Glass 

R. V. ix, 15, 6 ; Vaj. Sam. 

XXV. 1. 

.... 

106. Sadampu$pa 

Ever flowering 
plant 

A. V. iv, 20, 9 ; against 
Pisaca ( super na i ur a 1 

agency.) 

— 

107. Saha 

According to Roth 
(S. V. 26), the 
name oi a plant. 

A. V. xi, 6, 15 ; Samavidli. 
Br. ii, 6. 10. 

.... 

JL08. Saiiadeva 

A plant 

R. V. i, KJO, 17; Sanuivi^ 
dhana Br. ii. 6, 10. 

.... 

109. Sahadevi 

See under Anin- 
dhati 

tMah^ceas) 

A. V. Vi. 59, 2. 


no. Sahatnana 

A plant 

A. V. ii, 25, 2; iv. 7, 2; 
viii, 2, 6; 7-5. 

.... 

111, Sairya 

Species of grass 
infested with 

insects 

R. V. i, 151, 2. 

.... 

112. Salmali 

• 

Bomba.x Ceiba 
(Boinbacacea) 

Fruit poisomnis in R. V. vii, 
.50, 2 ; bridal car made ol 
its wood (R. V. X, 85, 
20), as the tallest of trees 
Taitl, Sarh. vii, 4. 12, 1 ; 
Vaj. Sarh. x.xiii, 13 ; Sat. 
Br. xiii, 2, 7, 4 ; .Pane. Br. 
i-x, 4, 11, etc. 

Tropical Eastern 
Himalayas ; th- 
roughout hotter 
forest regions of 
India. 

Timber, 

113. Salanj^ 

Grain Creeper 

A. V. vi, 16, 4 ; Kaiis. Sutra 
ii, 16. 

.... 

114. saii 

Oryza sativa— a 

variety * 
(Gramineac) 

» 

A later word for paddy con- 
jectured by Roth to be 
equivalent to Sari, in the 
word Sari^lta in the A. 

V. 

Indigenous in the 
marshes of Raj- 
putana. 

Cereal. 

115. SalOka 

Nymphaea lotus 
(Nymphaeaceje) 

A. V. iv, 34, 5. 

Wanner parts* of 
India in pools 
& lakes. 
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Vedk name. 


Latin Synonym 
and Family, 


Ref, in Vedic literature. 


Distribution 
and uses. 


116. Sami 


117. Sana 
(hemp) 


1, Prosopis spici- A. V. vi, Jl, 1 ; 30, 2, 3 ; 

f^era Taitt, bam. v, 1, 9, 6 ; 

2, Mimosa Suma 4. 7. 4 (for the lower 

(Leguminoseae) ara^i for kindling lire) ; 

Kath. Sam. xxxvi, 6 ; 
Taitt. Br. i, 1, 3, 11. el 
sea . ; 6, 4, 5 ; Sat. Br. ii, 
5. 2. 12 ; ix, 2, 3, 37, etc. ; 
destructive of hair in A. 
V. vi, 30, 2, 3 ; as pro* 
during intoxication ; 
broad leaved ; these two 
characters are totally 
wanting in the two trees. 
Prosopis spicigera, and 
Mimosa Suma with which 
Sam is usually identified 
(Roth in WTiitney, 302). i 
In fire kindling lower ' 
arani in A. V. vi, 11, 1 ; 
Sat’ Br. xi. 5, 1, 15 : cf. 
13 ; 4, 1, 22 ; Taitt. Sarh. 
V, 1, 9. 6 ; 4, 7, 4 , fruit 
— Sdmidhdnva in Sat. Br. 

1. 1. 1. 10. 

Crotalaria juncea a. V. ii, 4, 5 ; as growing 
(Leguminosea) Jn forests, remedy again- 
st Viskandha ; Sat. Br. 
iii, 2. 1. 11; i, 6, 1, 24; I 

2. 15. 


The Punjab, Raj- 
putana, Bundel* 
khand, Sind, 

Gujarat, Af- 
ghanistan. 

Wood. 


From base of the 
Himalayas to 
Ceylon. 

Medicinal, fibre. 


118. ^(Jadurva Cyperus rotandus a. V. xviii, 3, 6. 
(Cyperacea:) 


119. Sahkha- Hemp? 
pu$pika 


A. V. vii, 38. 5. 


120. Saphaka Trapa bispinosa A. V. iv, 39, 5 ; Apas. Sr. Throughout India. 

(Onagraceac) Sutra, ix, 14, 14. Fruit. ■ 


121. Sara 


Sacchanim arun- R. V. i, 191, 3 ; A. V. iv, Throughout plains 
danaceum 7. 4 ; Taitt. Sarii. v, 2, 6, and low hills of 

(Gramineae) 2 ; vi, J, 3, 3 ; Kath. Sarh. India. 

ix, 5 ; xxviii, *■* ; Sat. Br. Crass. 
ii, 2. 2 ; 4, 1 ; iii, 1, 3, 

13 ; Bfhad. Up. vi, 4, 11, 
etc ; Nirukta v, 4, etc ; 
arrow shafts, in A. V. i, 

2, 1; 3, 1. 


122. Sar^pa Drassica Camp- Chand. Up. iii, 14. 3 ; Sad. Cold weather crop. 

pestris var sar- Br. v, 2 ; Sankli Sr. OH, medicinal. 
son Sutra, iv, 15, 8, etc. 

(Cnicifera?) 
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Vedic Name, 

Latin synonym 
and family. 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution and 
uses. 

123. Satavara 

Asparagus racemo- 

SU3 

(Liliaceae) 

A. V. xix, 36. 

Tropical and sub- 
tropical India 

ascending the 
Himalayas' to 
40(X) ft. from 
Kashmir east- 
ward. 

Eatable, medicine. 

124. Silad 

Name of a healing 
plant, also call- 
ed 

> 

00 

.... 

125. Silafijala 

Grain creeper 

Same as S^anjala. 

.... 

L26. Siih^p^ 

Dalb(?rgia Sisii 
(Leguminoseai) 

R. V. iii, 53, 19 (with 
Khadira) a stately and 
beautiful tree. 

A. V. XX. 129, 7 : cf. ^Th- 
sapa in vi, 129, 1. 

W. lliinalaya.s up 
to 4000 fL. 
Central Hima- 
layas ascending 
to 5000 ft. Te- 
rai of Nepal. 

Wood. 

126 A. i^ipala 

(water plant) 

Blyxa Ceylanica 
(Hydrocharidea:) 

R. V. X. 68, 5 ; later form 
Saivala ; Slalya, over- 
grown with Sipala plants: 
Sad. Br. iii, 1 ; only once 
in A. V. vi, 12, 3. 

B. Oryzotetum is 
the only spedes 
growing in 
Kashmir. 

127. Soma 
(witli figs) 

» 

Cannot now be 
identified with 
certainly ; vari- 
ously identified : 

1. Sarcosteinma 

brevistigma 
~ Aiiiclepias 
acida ; 

2. S. intermedium 

— S. viminale 

3. Periploca 

ajmylla 

( A^lepiadacex) 

4. Ephedra Vul- 

garis 

(Gnetaceaj) 

5. Cannabis saliva 

(Urticaceae) 

In the Rgveda the whole of 
the 9th Mapdala and six 
hymns of other Mapdalas 
are devoted to this plant. 
Soma is described as the 
best among plants all 
trees are prostrate to 
Soma who is their king. 

(1) I- (2) are in 
the Deccan Pen- 
insula ; (3) in 
the Western 

Punjab in the 
plains & Sind, 
Afghanistan, 
Persia, etc. (4) 
in temperate and 
Alpine Himala- 
yas, 7 to 120(X) 
ft. Western Ti- 
bet in drier re- 
gion^, and (5) 
wild in the N, 
W. Himalayas, 
Central Asia, 

etc. 

Drink. 

1%. Somavad 

Ont of the four 
prindpal medi- 
dnal .plants in 
lilgveda 

R. V. X, 97, 7. 

.... 

129. Sfundana 

A certain tree 

R. V. iii, 53. 19. 

— 
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Vedic name. Latin Synonym Ref. in Vedic literature. Distribution 

and Family. and uses. 


139. Tala^ 


140. Taretafilia 


141. Tandi 

142. Tila 
Tirya 


Flaoourtia cata> A. V. vi, 15, 3 ; Whitney Kumaon. 

phracia suggests it same as Tatisa. 

(Flacxjurtiacesc) 

Tree Kaus. Sutra, xxv, 23 ; its j. . 

adjective tdrsla^hi is 
found in A. V. v, 29, 15 ; 

Weber (18, 280) thinks 
it mustard plant. 

A. V. X, 4, 25 (See St. 

Petersburg Diet. S. V.). 

Sesamura indicuin A. V. ii, 8, 3 ; vi,. 110, 2 ; Cnltivatec 


(Pedalineac) 


143. Tilvaka 


144. Trayamai^a 


145. UdojasS 


146. Udujnbara 


Symplocos 

racemosus 

(Symplocacea) 


xviii, 3. 69 ; 4, .32 : as an 
epithet of Kurambha (A. 
V. iv, 7, 3, Tailt. Sarh. 
vi, 3, 2 ; Vaj. Sam. xviii, 
12 ; Sat. Br. ix, 1, 1. 3 ; 
etc.; often mentioned with 
twajtf'-in A. V, vi, 140, 
2 ; Brhad Up. vi, 3, 22 ; 
Chand. Up. v, 10, 6, etc.: 
Taitt. Sam. gives hemanta 
& smra seasons for it. 
TUa-piiifi, tilpinia, foi 
fuel in A. V. ii, 8, 3 ; 
xii. 2, 54 ; lilaudana (por- 
ridge) in Brhad. Up. vi, 
4. 16; Sohkh. Aral?, xii, 
8 ; as oil ( taila) in A. 
V. i, 7, 2 ; X, 136, 16 ; 
^hkh. Arap. xi. 4. 

^t, Br. xiii. 8, 1. 16 ; 
Main. Sath. hi, 1.9; Sad 
Hr. iii, 8 ; Yupa made of 
its wood. 


Cultivated all ovci 
fndia. Baluchi- 


a native; of Tix>- 
pical Africa 
Food, medicinal 
ritual 


A, V. viii, 2, 6 ; also men- 
lioucd by Amara in his 
lexicon. 

One of the four R. V. x, 97, 7. 
principal medi* 

(Urtic»*) I ; S: s>: 

vii, 4, 1, 38, etc.; wood 
for ritual purposes ; yupa 
• and ladle made of its 

wood in Tailt. 

V, 47, 3 ; amulets in A.V. 
. xix, 31, 1; Tail!. Sain. 

iii, 4, 8, 4 : fruit sweet as 
madhu in Ait. Br. vii, 13; 
' ripen three times a year 

in Ait. Br. v, 24 : forests 
of Udumbara is mention- 
ed in Pafira. Br. xvi. 6. 4 


Himalayan Terai, 
of Kumaon, 
2.5(X) ft. thrch 
oiighout N. E. 
India. 

Wood. 


Outer Himalayas, 
plains & lo>4 
hills of India 
from Rajputana 
and Salt Range 
to Khasia hills. 

Medicinal, eatable 
& ritual 
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Vedk name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family . 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses. 

147, Ulapa 

Imperata arundi> 
nacea 

(Gramineaj) 

R. V. X, 142 ; A. V, vii, 66, i 
1 ; Vaj. Sam. xvi, 45 ; 
upolapa in Mail. Saip. i, 
7. 2. 

From the Punjab 
southwards and 
eastwards, hot 
ter parts of 
India. 

Grass. 

148. Upavaka 
(Latu India- 
yava ) 

Wrightia tinctoria 
(dlied to Hol- 
arrhena antidy- 
scnterica) 
(Apocyanaccac) 

Viij. Saip. xix, 22. 90 ; xxi, 
30 (as healing); Sat, Br. 
xii, 7, 1, 3 ; 2, 9, etc. 

Rajputana, C. P. 

etc. Arabia. 
Medicinal. 

149. Upolapa 

See under Ulapa 

— 

.... 

150. Orjayanti 

One of the 4 prin- 
cipal medicinal 
plants in tlie 
IJg\'^eda 

R. V. X, 97. 7. 

♦ 

151, Urv'aru 
Urvaruka 

1. Cucumis! mdo 

2. C. Sativa.s 

(Cucurbitaceai) 

A. V. VI, 14, 2 ; R. V. vii, 
59. 12= A. V. xiv, 1, 17 
— Mait. Saqi. i, 10. 4 = 
Taitt. Sam. i, 8, 62'-Vaj. 
Saqt. iii, 60 ; Pafica. Br. 
ix, 2. 19 

Said to be wild in 
dry places of 
India. 

Fruit. 

i 

152. U^sugia 

1. Piper longum 

2. P. peepuloides 

Sat. Br. iii, 4, 3. 13 ; iv, 2, 
5, 15. According to 

Amara it U synonymous 
with Pippai. A plant 
from which soma was pre- 
pared. 

Tropical Himala- 
yas. 

Medicinal, spice. 

153. V^napami 

Water plant 

A. V. iii. 18. 1. 

.... 

154. Varajoia 

CratiCva nurvalla 
( = c. Roxbur* 
ghii) 

(Capparidaceac) 

A. V. vi, 85. 1 ; X. 3, 1 ; 
xix, 32, 9 ; Pahca. Br. v, 

3. 9. 10 ; Sat. Br. xii. 8, 

4, 1. 

• 

•- 

All over India, 

often ' found 

along streams, 
but also in dry 
deep boulder for- 
mations in the 
sub -Himajayan 
tract. 

Medicinal. 

155. Vibhitaka 

Terminalia bele- 
rica 

(Combretacea:) 

R. V. iii, 86. 6 ; X, 34, 1 ; 
A. V, (Paipp.) XX, 4, 6 
—its fruit used in mak 
ing dice. 

Throughout India 
common in the 
plains & lower 
hills. 

Myrobdan. 

156. Vihalha 

A pl^t 

A. V. vi, 16, 2. 

— 


T 
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Vedic name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses. 

157. Vikankala 
Vikantika 

Flacourtia vamon- 
Ichi 

(Flacxmrtiacfte) 

Taitt Sam. iii, 5, 7, 3 ; vi, 
4, 10, 5 ; Kath Sarii. 

xix, 10 ; Mait. Saiii. iii, 
1, 9 ; cf. A. V. xi. 10. 3 ; 
Sat. Br. i, 2, 4, 10 : v, 2, 
4, 18, etc. 

Sub-llimalayan 
tract, outer Hi- 
malayas ascend- 
ing to 4000 ft. 
from the Ind^ 
eastwards and in 
the adjacent 
plains. 

158. V^raoa 

Virina 

Aiidropogan muri- 
catus 

{Graminex) 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8. 1. 15. 

Plains of India &. 

low hills. 

Grass. 

159. Vii^anaka 

Gymnema sylves- 
tre 

( A^Jepiadaceae) 

A. V. vi, 44, 3 ; cf. Vi$dnikd 
in Wise Hindu System ot 
Medicine, 146 ; rcancdy 
against difscatte in A. V. 
ix, 8, 20 ; also in K. V. 
vi. 16. 20: xi, 96, 8. 

Tropical Africa, 

W. Ghats. 
Medicinal. 

160. Vnhi 

• 

Ory/.a iiativa 
(Graminc®) 

A. V. n, 140. 2 ; viii, 7. 20; 
ix. 6, 14, etc.; Taitt. Saih. 

vii. 2, JO, 3 ; where it is 
said to ripen in autumn. 
Kath. Satp. x, 6 ; xi. .5 ; 
Mait. Saip. iii, 10, 2 ; iv, 
3, 2 ; Vaj. Sam. xviii, 12; 
Ait. Br. ii. 8, 7 ; 11, 12 : 

viii. 16, 3, 4 ; Sat. Br. v, 

5. 59 : Brhad. Up. vi, 3, 
22 ; Chand. Up. iii, 14, 
3 ; black and white ria' 
is contrasted in Taitt. 
Sam. i, 8, 10. 1 ; also 
distinction of a dark swift- 
growing (osm). and 

mahavrthi, are found in 
A. V. xi, 4, 13 ; Jaimin. 
Br. i, 43 ; Chand. Up. v, 
1. 5 etc. ; Macdone.ll & 
Keith think the swift- 
growing variety is later 
known as saslika. 

Indigenous in 
marshes of Raj- 
putana, Sikkim 
etc. 

Cereal. 

161. Vyalka^ 

Water plant 

f 

R, V. X, 16, 3 ; grown in 
5fpot9 where dead bodies 
are burnt. 

■ 

1 

162, Yastimadbu 
(MadhOka) 

Glycyrrhiza glabra 
Uj^[uininosese) 

« 

A. V. i, 34, 5 ; for virility 
and erotic success. 

Imported througti 
the Punjab from 
AfduuiisUui in 
the N. W. Pro- 

vinces. 

Medicinal, dye^ 

wood. 
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Vedk fiatne. 


Latin Synonym 
and Family. 


Ref. in Vedic lihratiae. 


Distribution 
and uses. 


163. Yava 


Hordeum viilgare R. V. i, 23, ; 66, 3 ; 117, 

(Gramineae) 21; 135, 8; 176; 2; ii, 

5. 6; 14. 11 ; v. 85, 3; 

vii, 3, 4 : viii, 2, 3 ; 22, 
6; 63, 9; 78, 10, etc.; 
A. V. ii, 8, 3 ; vi, 30, 1 ; 
50. 1, 2 ; 91. 1 ; 141, 2 ; 

viii. 7, 20 ; ix, 1, 22 ; 6, 
14 ; xii, 1, 22 ; Taitt. 
Saih. vi, 2, 10, 3 ; 4, 10, 
5; vii. 2. 10, 2; Kath. 
Stup. XV, 10 ; Mait. Saip. 
iv. 3. 2 ; Vaj. Sajp. v, 26; 


Cultivated chiefly 
in N. India, 
widely cultivat- 
ed in temperate 
regions in N. 
India up to 
13,000 ft.; native 
of temperate re- 
gions 
Cereal. 


xviii, 12 : xxiii, 30 ; 
Taitt. Br. i, 8. 4. 1 ; felt. 
Br. i, 1, 4. 20; ii, 5,2,1 ; 


iii, 6, 1, 9. 10; iv, 2, 1, 
11 ; xii, 7, 2, 9 ; Chand. 
Up. iii, .14, 3, et. seq.; 
Kalis Br. iv. 12 ; the har- 
vest came after spring 
(Kaus. Br. iv, 12 ; in the 
summer) 'I'oitt. Sajp. 
vii. 2, 10, 2 ; sowing 

(vapa, R. V. i, 117, 21); 
ripening, i, 135, 8 ; plou- 
ghing, i, 176, 2 ; grain 
rejoicing in rain, ii, 5, 6; 
hktu (barley meal) in 
X. 71, 2, and in later 
Saihliitas. 


3, Classification. 


Plants listed in the preceding section are now classified according to 
their Families : 



Plants. 

Families. 

I. 

Filicines 

PfkiipanjS. 

11. 

Coni ferae 

Haridru, PitudSru, Pfitudru. 

III. 

Gnetaceae 

Soma. 

IV. 

Hydrodiarideae 

Avakd, Saivala. 

V. 

Zingiberaceae 

Adara, IlanidrS, Ku^tba. 

VI. 

Liliaceae 

Amula, Sata\’dna. 

VII. 

Pameae 

KharjQra, Nada (?). 

VIII. 

Gramineae 



(i) Cereals . . 

A^u, GavedhUkS, Gavidhukk, Godhfl- 


ma, Nlv&ra, PSkadflrva, Priyangu, 
Sail, Syam&ka, Vrlhi, Yava. 
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Plants. 

(ii) Grasses, reeds, 
etc. 


IX. 

Cyperacese 

X. 

Menisyx^rmaccae 

XI. 

Nyinphnc^e 

XII. 

CruciftTac 

XIII. 

Capparidaceae 

' XIV. 

Macourliacca; 

XV. 

Malvacc‘fe 

XVI. 

Bonibacactiic 

xvn. 

Rutacea 

xvm. 

Burceracai 

XIX. 

Meliaccai 

XX. 

Rhamncic 

XXI. 

Anacardiaccae 

XXII. 

l-eguminoscae 


(i) Pulses 


(ii) Other spp. 


XXIII. Combretaceai 
XXIV. Myrtaceae 
XXV. Onagracese 
XXVI. Cucurbitaceae 

XXVII. Rubiacese 
XXVIII. Valcriaceae 
XXIX. Conlpositae 
XXX. Ebenaceae 
XXXI. Salvadoraceae 
XXXI II. Symplocaceae 
XXXII. Apocyanaceae 


Families. 

Ala, AsvavSla, A^vavara, Balbaja, 
Canda, Darbha, Kharadarbha, 
Mrdudarblia, DGrva. l§}ka, Ka-^a, 
Ku^, KuSara, Nada, NyastikG, 
&lda. Sara, Sairya, Sugandhiteja- 
na. Ulapa, Upalopa, Viraya, 

Viriiia. 

Pakadfirvii, Sfiodadfirva. 

Pata. 

Andiki, Kumuda, Putjdarika, Pu§- 
kara, SGlQka. 

Abayu, Baja, Sar§jipa, TGrstagha. 

Karira, Varana. 

Talasa, Vikai'ikata, Vikahtika. 

Arundhatt, Sahadevi. 

Salmali. 

Bilva, Jambila, Kapitthaka. 

Guggulu. 

Priyahgu. Rohitaka. 

Badra, Karkandhu. 

Ajasrogt. 

Canaka, (Jarmut, Khalakula, Khalva, 
Kulmasa, Masura, NispGva. 

Adhyajida, A])arajita, Arataki, Ara^u, 
Khadira, Kirhsuka, Krsi.iala, Pala- 
sa, Pania, Prsnipanjt, Pfitika, 
Ptitrada, Putrajani, PutrakandG, 
Sami, Saija, SiihijapS. 

Dhava, Jahgida, Vibhitaka. 

Pflu. 

Saphaka 

Alabu, Alapu. Biniba, Karkandhu, 
UrvarQ, UdvarQka. 

M^jistbG. 

Nalada, Naladi. 

Kustba. 

SphOrjaka. 

Pilu. 

Tilvaka. 

Srekaparoa, UpavSka. 
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Plants. 


Famities. 


XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV. 

XLV. 


Asclepiadaceae 

Bnraginese 

Qmvolvulaceae 

Solanaceae 

Bignoniaccae 

Pedalineae 

Verbenacese 

Amarantaceae 

Chenopodiaceae 

Piporaccse 

Euphorbiacea; 

Urticaceae 


XLVI. Unidentified 


Ajai^rngi, Arka, Soma, Vi$finalcS. 

Rajjudfila. 

Amfila. 

Asvagandhfi. 

Aralu. 

Tila, Ttrya. 

Kar^mfirya, ^raktya. 

Apfimarga. 

Puttka. 

Pippali, U§saija. 

Adhyainda, Amala, Amalaka, Erapfia, 
Tfijadbhanga A^vattha, Bhanga 
Nyagrodha, Plak§a, Prak§a, Udum- 
bara, Soma. 

Alasala. A^vavati, Aul^gandha, 
Citraparni, Dasavrlosa, KSkanv 
btra, Kyambu, Kiyambu, Lakv 
mapa, Madavati (grape vine?), 
Madhugha, MasaparpJ. MasQsya, 
Nar§ci, Nilagalasfila, NilSkalasala, 
Plla, Pramaoda, Pramandani, 
Praprotha, Putirajju, Shahadcva, 
Sahamfina. SalanjalS, Sankha' 
pu§pika, 5il&ct, silSfijMfi. Soma, 
Somavatl, Spandana, Svadha, 
Svadhiti, Syandana, TSr^tagha, 
Taudi, ArSyamaijfi (Syn. Balabha- 
drika-Amarako§a), UdojasS, Urja- 
yantt, VSnaparpt Vihalha, Vyat- 
kasfi. 



IS THE CULT OF DHARMA A LIVING RELIC OF 
BUDDHISM IN BENGAL? 

By 

Dr. SIJKUMAR SEN, M.A., pti.d. 

The cult of Dtiarma or Dharnia worship is the most primitive and native 
form of religious practice in Bengal. In recent times it is current only in 
West Bengal, in Burdwan Division to be exact. The Ilooghly once formed 
the northern and eastern boundary of the land where the cult was extensively 
current. Owing to the shifting of the course of the river, places which once 
were situate in this side of the river have now gone over to the other. Dhamia 
worship therefore is not unknown in these areas. So Dharma is not unknown 
in the western area of the 24 Parganas. 

But tliere is evidence to show that Dharma worship, in its cruder form 
probably, was once knowm throughout Bengal and also in the contiguous 
province of Behar. 'I'he worship of Del {< deni ‘temple’) and of Pal 
{KptHla ‘spiked board’) which have survived as sixM:ial items in the Cadak 
or Gdjan ceremony of Siva (in the closing days of the Bengali year) in some 
localities in North and East Bengal, are really rituals of the elaborate Gdjan 
ceremony of Dharma. There is even a temple of Dharma in Baguda ( Bogra) 
district, at a village some distance from the chief town of the district The 
X)opular Chal-parab parva) of Behar is a parallel ceremony. The 

parallelism is remarkable not only in the agreements but in the differences as 
well. For instance, in the ritual current in Behar eating of a bottle-gourd 
(Im) by the worshipi^er (a mother desiring welfare of her son) forms an 
important item of the ritual, whereas in the Gdjan ceremony in Bengal the 
worshipper (a lady desiring a son) must never eat that vegetable nor should 
she eyer plant it. 

The cosmogonic idea as outlined in the Ndsadtya hymn in the Ifgveda^ 
is faintly yet unmistakably echoed in the cosmogony of the cult of Dharma. 
The former shows remarkable similarity with the cosmogonic conceptions of 
the Polynesian (Austric) peoples. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold 
that the cult in its most.primitive form was brought in by the Austric immi- 
grants. The cult was later superimposed by Vedic and later Hindu religious 
ideas and practices. The extreme austerities as practised on the concluding 
day of the Gdjan celebration may indicate Jaina or allied influence. The 
only trace of later Buddhism which I have found, beside the doubtful phrase 
“ Sunyamurti ”, is a verse used in the final ritual in Gdjan, ivhich echoes the 


1. RV. X. 129. 
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imagery or allegory underlying the first couplet of a mystic catyu song of the 
Buddhistic Sahajiya Kanhapada. The latter says : 

nagara-bahire ^dmhi tohun ku4ia, 
choi choi jdisi bdmbhana nd^id. 

■ Beyond the outskirts of the township, O Pom woman, stands your hut ; 
and you dare touch the shaven-headed Brahmin on your comings (and 
goings) !’ 

Tlie Gajmi verse echoes 

Pakhur-pdrele Sadd-domer kujid, 
gkatia-ghatm dise jay brdkmatjn barud. 

' The hut of Sada, the pom fellow, stands on the embankment of the 
tank ; but the Brahmin priest incessantly comes and goes (by it)! ’ 

Smva Natha cult was not entirely unconnected with Pharma worship. 
The four early Natha siddhas are mentioned in the cosmogony of the Pharma 
cult as directly created from the ashes of tlie body of Pharma. Durlablia 
Maliika’s version* is the earliest available form of the Mayanamati-CJovinda- 
candra legend. Therein we find the cosmogony peculiar to the cult of 
Pharma fully implied. Another point of contact between the two cults is 
the wearing of the symbolic footprint or foot gear (pddukd) of Pharma by 
the Natha siddhas as well as by the Pharma priests (panditif)- 

Altliough the cult of Pharma has been always a living one, at least in 
West Bengal, the educated and English knowing people felt no curiosity for 
it obviously because its adherents were recruited from the lower strata of 
the society. It was liaraprasad Shastri who first brought Pharma and his 
semi-mystic cult before the educated public. His assistant (“travelling 
pm)4it ” ) had secured some fragmentary Mss.® describing the ritual of the 
cult and also the copy of a Ms. of the Dharmamatigala poem written by 
Manik-ram Ganguli in the second half of the eighteenth century. Buddhistic 
studies just then had captured the fancy of the Indian orientalists who weft 
too ready to read Buddhism between lines in all matters o|d, unknown and 
mysterious. Shastri too could not overcome this weakness. (The two epithets 
of Pharma— and simyamurti—occariing in the Sanskrit verse which 
given as the dhydtia tnantra of Pharma in the ritualistic Mss. at once led 
him to believe that the Pharma cult was a survival of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Bengal. ) Accordingly he published three short papers, one in the Proceed- 
ings and two in the Journal of the Ariatic Society of Bengal in December- 
January 1894-95. 'Since thermit is universally accepted, without further en- 
quiry. that the cult of Pharma is but a living- relic of Budd^iism.) The IMrar- 

2. Edited and published by Sivacandra :S1 (1901). 

3. Edited and published in (1) Sunyapurorfa by Nagendranath Vasu (1907), 
and (2) Dharmapujavidhdna by Nanigopal^ Bandyopadhyaya (1916). 
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ma cult has been keoily described in an interesting article* by Prof. K. P. 
Chattopadhyaya, in which tlic ritual as witnessed by him has been narrated. 
But is it really so ? 

Our researches liave led us to think otherwise. We- have collected a 
number of Mss. describing the eJaborate rituals of the cult, which has enabled 
us to correct, some faulty readings in which Shastri and his followers had 
put their faith. Thus the reading “ sitfihale dharma-devatd ” in the line 

sittihale dharma-devatd bahuta sanamfnv' 

does not occur in any of our Mss. and probably not als(> in the Mss. collect- 
ed by Shastri. 'Fhc entire line apiiears to be reconstructed or interpolated. 

In the verse nametl Niranjatier Usnid (‘ Anger of Nirafijana or Dharma ’) 
the Brahmins arc said to have lieen not only antagonistic to the Dharma cult 
but hostile to gtwd men as well. The published version reads 

saddharmire karaye vinos 

I'he HTuayana Buddhists called their religion Saddharma or Ckxxl Reli- 
gion. Saddharmi naturally would mean a Buddhist. The followers of 
Dharma thus apptar to identify themselves as Buddhists in contra-distinc- 
tion to the. Brahmins. 'I his seems to be a very strong ground for Shastri's 
theory. Unfortunately the reading Saddharmi does not occur in the Mss. 
ollected by us and by Shastri. The reading obviously emanated from the 
editor of Sunyapurdva. Our Mss. read sadhujane. Shastri’s Mss. read 
sadkarmire, sadharmi meaning ‘ virtuous, pious ’ as against adharnd ' vicious, 
impious ’. 

I.A;t us now examine the. implication of the epithets, niranjana and sunya- 
murti, on which Shastri nJied so much. The former is indeed a regular name 
or epithet of Dharma. Now Dharma is all white, in form and garments. 
“ White disease, " i.e., leucfKlerma resulted from his curse. So Dharma is 
described as spotless (niskalanka and niranjana). Sunya here means de- 
vfiid of spot ’ {nirlepa) and sfaiyammti means ‘ whose form is spotless." In- 
deed the epithets niranjana and stmyamurti have been used in the apabh- 
rair»§a writing of Bengali Buddhists following the Tantrik cult {Sahaja-ydna) 
to indicate the highest Deity,' but these very well may indicate the influence 
of the Dharma cult on Tantric Buddhism. In Mahayana Buddhism, sunya 
does not mean merely "void," but indicates the Ultimate Reality which is 

4. K. P. Oiattopadhyaya, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 1942. 

5. Mr. Panchalian Mandal, M.A., doing research work with me. has been very 
helpful in his collaboration. 

6. Sunyapur^, p. 57 ; cf. p. 132. 

7. Cf. sunya niranjana paxama-prabhu no tai pufiya na pau Sunya Niranjana 
is the Supreme Master ; Merit and sin He has not * {Hevajiatantia, quoted by Shas- 
tri in Sahilya-part^at Patrikd, XXXIV, p^ 46. 
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neither positive nor negative but both. From the viewpoint of orthodox 
Mahaygna Buddhism Simyamurti is quite meaningless. 

Shastri’s last argument was his identification of the symbol or icon of 
Dharma with Buddhist stupa. But herein he was entirely mistaken. The 

emblem of Dharma rather his padapithu or footstool on which was placed 

or engraved the pMuka (boots or sandals) of Dliarma — is a tortoise. In 
most cases it is a natural bit of stone shaped like a tortoise, in other cases it 
is a chiselled stone image of the same. In very rare cases the image is made 
of brass. A miniature temple or chariot is also known to be worshipped as 
emblem of Dliarma. The shape of the tortoise roughly resembles the stupa 
and Shastri mistook the protruding feet and head of the tortoise to be the 
tiny images of the five Dhydrii Buddhas that usually decorate the Buddhist 
stupa. 

Thus we see that the cult of Dharma has little to do with Buddhism. 
Now the question arises wliat is this mysterious deity. Those who have 
studied this cult in letter and in practice will find out readily that Dharma 
is the sun-god. The tortoise {kurma, kasyapa) as the symbol or emblem 
of the (rising?) sun is probably a non- Aryan concept. But the identifica- 
tion of the tortoise with the sun appears early in Indo-Aryan religion, at least 
as early as the Satapatha Brahmaifa.^ As an Aryan god the sun moves in 
a chariot. So does Dharma. As a matter of fact the ceremony of Ratha- 
yatra was originally connected with Dliarma. Like the sun-god Dharma cures 
incurable diseases like leucoderma. The sun-god has a bird as his vdhana 
and the god of death {Yama) is his scmi. Dharma’s direct creation Uluka 
(‘owl’) combines the two personalities. The monkey, cult was originally as- 
sociated with the sun worship. In the cult of Dharma, Flanuman is his 
factotum. 

Dharma is also the Iranian sun-god. He wears ‘boots, dresses like a 
warrior and rides a horse. Being the white God his raiments and his horse 
are all white. In this form he sometimes appears before his devotee. Titus 
says Ramadas Adak in his Dharmamangala : 

Sveta asve capi dharma rautera veSe 
kfpd kari dekhd dUa dim rdmaddse. 

‘ In the garb of a warrior riding a white liorse Dharma graciously ap- 
peared before the poor Ramadfis.’ 

Dharma, the warrior god, was easily identified with ruling power of the 
country. So says the ritualistic verse : • 

Aas3 ghord khasd jojd p&ye diyd moja, 
ttvaSe^e boldile gaujera rdjd. 


8 . 7.5 1 . 5 . 
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t Riding) a swan-white horse and putting on fine garments and b<x)ts 
you at last have called (i.e., manifested) yourself as the king of Gaur/ 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the attendants and officiating priests of 
Dharma bear the titles of the officials and dignitaries of the ancient Indian 
court, c.g. padih^a (< pratihdra), uihasini (< mlthiiasmika) , dlianuUkaii- 
nt {< dhmmddhikaranika), etc. 

With this conception of Dharma is connected the story of the Kalki ava- 
tfira in the Puranic tradition. 

Dharma is i>artly the Water God and is allied to the Vedic Varuoa. 
Dharma when worshipped with austerities by barren women bestowed the gift 
of progeny. As a matter of fact the Ghara-hhard (literally * filling the void 
of home’) Gdjan, the most elaborate ceremony oi the cult is even now held 
as piitresli yajna. Vanina alsq was a giver of sons. The close similarity 

the Sunalisepha story in the Aitareya Brdhmana and the Luicandra 
epis<ide in Dharmamangala and in the Dhannapujdvidhdna treatises is more 
than accidental. Curious readers are refernxl to the originals. 

Dharma was predominantly the War God of fighting tribes like the pom 
and others. According to the tradition recorded in the ritualistic treatises Sada 
the Pom was thc^ first to worship Dharma. Next man was Asoya the (Jliral 
(< Canddla). The laltcf is said to have offered to Dharma “tanks of wine’* 
and “ hillcicks of rice cakes : madyer fmskanti dUa pi'^ler jdhgdL Sacrifice 
of animals such as goat» duck or pig is made even now^ in the annual Gajan 
ceremony of Dhaima. Wine and rice cakes are also offered. At some places 
the image is bathed in wine just before the commencement of the ccrejnony. 
The genuine priests of Dharma gerw'rally belong to the or the Garal 
caste and comparatively rarely from other castes such as Bdmi, Dhopd, Suri, 
etc. Brahmins officiate as priests only in the daily worship and in that Gajan 
ceremony where no pig, wine or rice cake offerings are made. 

^This form of worship seems to have liten widely known in the late fif- 
teenth century Bengal. So testifies Vrndavanadasa in his Cailanyabhagavala : 

madya indr^isa diyd keha yaksa pujd kare 

‘Some people worship the demon with wine and meat offerings.’ 

Dharma was the god that was pleast’d only with the most cruel auste- 
rities. One had to bum incense over head, to walk over live aials, to pierce 
most delicate parts of the body with iron spikes, even through the chest be- 
fore the deity relented and offered the desired gift of son. Tlie hardest pen- 
ance was self-immolation {hdkanda)^ when the devotee cuts off his owm head. 
This was done only by Lausena, the hero of Dharmamangala. By this ex- 
treme form of penance Lausena compelled the sun to rise in the West. This 
phenomenon indicated the fulfilment of Dharma worship in the earth. 

As an ascetic gqd Dharma sometimes appeared before his devotees or 

44 
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before the persons to be favoured by him in the guise of a Brahmacarin or 
of a fakir. The day of such manife^tion was a Saturday and the time 
noon. So says RAparama in the autobiographical e{>isode in his Dharma- 
mangala : 

eke sanib^ lay fhik dtipur held, 
samntukhe ddrfddila dharma gale candramald. 
galdy capar mala asa bdri hdthe, 
brahman^T bese dharma dmiddila pathe. 

‘ It was a Saturday, then again just ntx>ntime ; Dharma appeared be- 
fore me, wearing a “moon” garland {candra-mald) . A champak wreath 
dangling round his neck and a fakir’s staff in his hand Dharma stood on the 
way in a guise of a Brahmin.’ 

This deity, known as ‘‘ Sannyiasi Tliakur ”, believed to be residing in a 
}>aiticular tree is even now worshipped in North-west and South-West Ben- 
gal. The day is always Saturday and time notm. In those localities where 
there is both Dharma Thakur and SannyasI Jhakur, the ceremonial worship 
of the former is initiated by the worship of the latter. 

The conception of this hfendicant (Scamydsi-Fakir) deity later deve- 
loped into Satyaniarayapa or Satyapir. 

The cult of Dhaiime is the quintessence of the native culture, both spi- 
ritual (religious) and material. All minor native deities such as BasaB, Jah- 
guli (i.e., Manasa), Various Ki$etrapQlas, l>akinls and Sakinis gathered round 
Dharma as his courtiers {dvarana-devatd) and thus obtained general recog- 
nition and worship. The legend about the origin of the cultivation of rice 
has insinuated itsdf into the grand ceremony (i.e., Gdjan). Other native 
industries also, such as production of molasses, smelting of copper and iron 
etc., have not been overlooked. Thus in the elaborate Gdjan ceremony we 
witness the slow emergence of early Bengali culture in its main aspects. 



THE EVOLUTION OF VAISNAVISM 
By 

Rai Bahadur KHAGENDRA NATH MITOA, M.A.. 

Calcutta University. 

VaL§riavism in the sense of Visinu worship is as old as the Rg, Veda. 
There are many mantras which glorify Visriu and enjoin his worship as a 
means to the attainment of vision beatific. The two most important features 
of the religion are mentioned in some of these passage's, viz., the constant 
utterance of His name and divine vision of God Himself. That God becomes 
manifest to His devotees is a cardinal belief of the Vaisnava sect. 

From the lime of the Upani^ads, the Unity of Godhead has been tin- 
cquivixally maintained. Tlic Vetliinta conception of Grxl perhaps goes fur- 
ther in this direction than any other philosophical religion. It is well known 
that the Vedanta is not satisfied by positing the Unity of Brahman but is 
anxious to prove the unreality of anything other than Brahman. According 
to the Vedantin, God is strictly speaking unspeakable and inacce^ble to 
human mind. This is practically the same as the mystifying position of the 
Agnostics in the West minus the theory of Maya which is wrongly translated 
as illusion. 

Any way, the tlieory of Nirvise^a (qualityless) Brahman docs not carry 
us very far. It is Truth “ too far removed from the sphert? of our sorrow '* 
and is thus useless for any human purpoec^s. The cry is for truth which 
can give relief to the troublefi mind and bring consolation in the midst of 
titiousand and one sorrows to which mankind is subject. The philosopher 
has bowed to the man in the street and proclaimed that to one who has a 
vision of the Supreme Reality all doubts have been dispelled, all the knots 
of his heart loosened and all his Karma has been dissipated. Man’s lot in 
this earth is never very enviable and his unending heartaches sede relief in 
some divine miracle. And any truth which is unrelated to this context is 
not likely to command respect for any length of time. The Vai^iuavas, there- 
fore, speak of Brahman* as an aspect of God and not God Himself. 

Since the At^lute cannot evoke any human feeling, the tum-over is to 
a personal C5od who possesses all the qualities we regard as the highest arjd 
best such as power, knowledge, virtue, justice, benevolence, mercy, etc. But 
althougli we frequently speak of a Personal God, we are not quite clear as 
to what that expression exactly means. The expression is capable of a variety 
of interpretation and probably every •man has his own pattern of a Personal 
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God. Hait personal God any form? Individuality perhaps He has, but 
certainlyi no form according to one view. For to assign to God any form 
human or otherwise would amount to taking a leap into cnide paganism. 
The most progrcssave religions of mankind have set their face against idolatry 
of any kind and so we are once again marooncKl on the lonely cliff of philo- 
sophical isolationism. God— -yes a personal God — cannot be represented by 
any means, because after all man is human ! That is to say, man is by nature 
incapable of comprehending God. In other words, in order to glorify God, 
man must be crucified. He has a name all right, but no form. For name and 
form are what belong to mundatc things which are finite and jxjrishable. From 
this dilemma Vaisoavism supplies a refrcsshing exit by its mysticism. Why 
Vaiijjjavism ? All religions must contain some clement of mysticism. I have 
been to the world famous Church of St. Peter in Rome, which is a strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholics and also to St. Paul’s in London where the 
Protestants flock, and the formalities in worship which are. observed there 
are full of mysticism. It is hardly necessary to dilate on Uiis p<unt as 
every man who has had any religious exix'rience must feel that wil.h««t a 
mystic fringe religion is rnbbt>d of much of its inner charm ruid value. 

The Vai§riavas say that God in his limitless cairacity can take any form 
He chooses and docs trike the human fonn out of compassirai for His de- 
votees. He docs indulge in all kinds of sports which are likely to prove a 
stimulus for them to be attractrxi towards Him.’ Man ordinarily is forget- 
ful of God ; his vanity prevents him frrxm thinking of God as the source of 
his life and origin, and supporter of his life. But the Ekantin.s insist on the 
ceaseless contemplation of God— like an uninterrupted flow of oil. 

This is also the fundamental injunction of the song of the Lord {Bhaga- 
vad-Gila). The I.x>rd is satisfied with the humblest of offerings viz., petals 
of flowers, a handful of water, etc., provided your mind is with it. In othcT 
words, God expects the highest offering from man viz., his heart and soul. 
Whatever is done by man should be offered to Him — ^Sacrifices, Tapas, Charity 
— and even your smallest things— such as eating, etc. 

It is a very exacting demand, no doubt, but there is no compromise 
between Self and God ; you cannot serve God and Mammon of self-interest 
at tlie same time. No gift is acceptable to God if you have one eye to self- 
interest and the other to Him. But it does no;. mean that you have to re- 
nounce everything for the sake of God. The Bhagvad-Gita does not preadi 
an ideal impossible to th.e ordinary householder, but rather lays stress on the 
performance of duty belonging to one's station in life. Its moral code is 
undoubtedly one of the most enlightened in the world. No more ennobling 
conception of righteous action is found in any ethical system ; Do your 
work witliout caring for its fruits. Desires have been regarded as the root 

1 . Kfiyatt tadx^i knddh yah sTutvS tntpara bkavet — Bkagavata. 
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of all evil. But the Gita realises that no one can avoid doing work and work 
is not possible without tire necessary springs of action. The Gita therefore 
inculcates a rule of action which does not consist in the killing of desires 
which an ultra-ascetic view of life demands but in a sublimation of desires. 
Since desires create attachment or asakli a rule of life is laid down which, 
it followed, will make attachment imixissible but will at the same time enable 
one to perform all the duties of one’s daily life. This is the real Sarmydsa 
or renunciation. If one flees from tlie world, throws off all obligations and 
retires to a fastness or cave, it is only apparent Samiyasa, for no one can flee 
from his passions and impulses. The only escape from these is provided by 
an intense devotion to the I.ord. You anchor the ship of your life in Gixl 
and the storm and stress of satfisara will cease to trouble you. The essence 
of the teaching of Bhagavad Gita is that if one wants to attain salvation, one 
must practise Yoga which eniibles a man to be detached from the fruits 
of his actions ; and in order to be so detached one must be wholeheartedly 
attached to God. This is Bhakti or devotion. 

Bhukli has Ixxui variously defined ; but even without entering into a philo- 
sophical disquisition about its nature, it may be said to be an emotion of the 
mind resulting from the contemplation of God. The exhortatimi to love 
God may be traced to the earliest texts,- but the Gita by placing emphasis 
(sn the emotional aspect of worship introduced a change in the ideology of 
God-a>nsciousnes8 which may almost be. regarded as revolutionary. For so 
long that OMisciousm^ss consisted in the knowledge {jnuna) of God. Now 
almost for the first time Emotion {Bhakti) is joined to Knowledge {jMna), 
.4i‘^thetics yoked to the servia; of Pliilosophy. Knowledge {vidyd) was so 
long regarded as the only means to salvation.® Salvation (mok^a) is the 
summum bonum of human existena' and whether it is concaved as the total 
absence of pains, or union with the Lord, it is attainable only by true know- 
ledge {'Tatlvajnana) . But here we hear for the first time that knowledge or 
np knowledge, any one who throws himself on Divine mercy without any 
reservation is saved. 

Here therefore two conflicts arise. It has been asserted empliatically in 
the Upemi^ads that there is no other way but the way of knowledge (vidyd). 
But the Gita introduces a personal dement inasmuch as God can save one 
who exclusively depends on Him. The other case of conflict arises when 
the inexorable law of Karma is viewed vis-a-vis this new theory. Ordinarily 
there is no escape from one's Karma,* btit the Gita tells us that the Lord 
can save irrespective of that law. This is the message of hope which the 

2. Tadetat preyah putrat preyovUtat preyoknyasmat antaraiaratii 

yocfayffma/imd— Chandogya. 

3. 2'ameva viditvahtimityumeti tianya panthn vidyatehyatMya—&njti. 

4. Avasyameva bhoktavyapi krtatfi karma iubhSdubhaiti 
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sacred Song of the Lord holds for man. No matter what the magnitude of 
your ans is, you will be turned into a saint the moment you worship the 
Lord singlemindedly.'* 

I have spoken of this theory as revolutionary in character, but if the 
extent of the change is not ordinarily perceived, it is because the ancient 
philosophy of the Upanifads has been adopted in its entirety. The funda- 
mental tenet of Upanisadic pantheism is somehow artistically woven into 
the mystical personality of God in the Bhagavad Gita. It is nowhere so forci- 
bly illustrated as in the 10th chapter of the Gita which sees God’s excellence 
and exuberance manifested in every form of cosmic existence.** God is both 
immanent and transcendent. He is transcendent not only in the sense of 
exceeding Nature which is jx;rmeated through and tlirough by Him, but also 
in the sense of setting Himself above all laws of nature. It is possible to 
know this transa-ndeaice neither by the help of the Vedas (knowledge), nor 
by ix«ances. nor by benevolence, nor by sacrifices ; but it can be known in 
its true nature (transcendence) only by singleminded devotion.- This sliows 
unmistakably how the centre of gravity in Vai^riav philosophy is shifted for 
the first time explicitly at least from knowledge {jndna) to emotion ibhakti). 
Herein lies the mysticism of the creed. So far as God’s transcendental na- 
ture is concerned, it is not only revealed to the emotive self, but it can be 
seen (drastum) by that self. Not only can it be iierceived in clear vision, 
but its raison (Titre also can be grasped by the emotional side of our nature. 
Thus Emotion and Sentiment come to play a pr<»ninent part in sedving 
problems which have so long been thought to be the proper subject-matter of 
the intellect. This truth was conceded at least partly by Immanuel Kant in 
his Critique of Judgment when he realised that truths which baffle Pure 
Reason, both Speculative and Practical, reveal themselves to the other Facul- 
ty of Man, viz.. Taste which is curiously enentgh the same word as Rasa in 
Hindu philosophy and rhetoric." So far as I am aware this very essential 
aspect of Kant’s philosojihy has not received the treatment which it deserve 
in western philosophy. 

The philosophy of Rasa has however been very elaborately dealt writh in 
the east and the riglitful place which belongs to it is assigned to it in the 
Bhagavad Gita. Knowledge as a function of the intellect is not neglected 
but one is inclined to thirrk that intdlect is more or less an auxiliary of the 
emotiem. Doubts may reasonably be entertained as to whether the com- 

5. Apt cet sudurdedro bhajale mamananyabhdk | 
sddhureva sa manlavyah samyegvyavasitohi sah H —Gita. 

6. The only other example is to be foimd in the Markandrya Cav<fi, 4th 
Mahatmyaip. 

7. Bhaktyd tvqnanyayd sakya ahamevatfi vidhohrjuna | 

jhdtutp dra^funca tattvena praveffudea parantapa || -Gita, xi, 54. 

8. Kttsyate asvddyate asau iti rasah. 
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partmenta] theory of mind which is implied by this sharp distinction between 
emotion and intellect can be maintained. But that is no reason to ignore 
this new approach to the problem of the conception of God. When, for in- 
staiKe, Kant proved beyond doubt the incompetence of intellect or Pure 
Speculative Reason as he called it to reach the ultimate truth or Bergson was 
obliged to fall back upon Intuition as the particular function of the mind to 
which Truth is revealed in its purity, there is no reason to quarrel with this 
new philosophic development, s«) far as the conception of Reality is con- 
cerned. 

'I'liat emotion or sentiment plays a large part in spiritual life is a fact 
admitted by Psychology. DiflicuUy arises when it steps out of its own sphere 
and invades the domain of Reality. But since the Faculty of knowing or 
intellect gropes in the dark to find a clue to Ultimate Truth, recourse is had 
to tlie faculty of Feeling which, at any rate, has the advantage or directness; 
Because whereas intellect works througli judgment and inference, feel- 
ing places us into immediate ccmtact with anything that inspires feeling. 
That feeling is the most essential fact in our experience is also 
proved by the fact that intdlect itself is baffled without a colouring from 
feeling in the form of interest. Again our activities are also paralysed witli- 
out a strong dose of fec-ling. We act most, when we. fad most. Our intel- 
lect also is most active when it is shariiened by feeling. Without interest, 
i.c., feeling, intellect is dull, and without motive, will is inert. In these cir- 
cumstances, we may legitimately turn our gaze towards feeling, when philo- 
sophy in the sense of intellectual search after truth proves a veritable zigsaw 
puzzle. Our ordinary experience also supports this appeal to feeling. For 
we believe where we cannot know, and love conquers when knowledge falters. 

This of course does not mean that feeling should be divorced from in- 
tellect. In the higher processes of consciousness, it is only natural that all the 
higher functions of the mind should be called into play. On the physio- 
Jogical side, the most intense forms of mental exercise involve the highest 
brain centres. Just like this process of conscious cerebration, all the func- 
tional activities are called forth in grappling with the important problems 
of Truth and Duty. This is admitted in the Bhagavad Gild when an attempt 
is made to unify JilSna and Bhitkti into one indivisible process.'-’ But this 
has led to not a little misunderstanding. Some have taken it to mean that 
Bhakti or Sentiment of devotion is the handmaid of knowledge or Tattva 
Jnam. Others have gobe so far as to identify Bhakti with Tattva- Jnana.^'> 
I know of some philosophers of the Sarpkhya School who have riot hesitated 
to speak of Pard Bhakti or highest manifestation of Bhakti as highest know- 
ledge. In fact the Gita, which is the greatest repository of the Bhaktt cult, 

9. Tefatfi jhSni idtyayukta ekabhaktiTvisifyate — Gita, ch. vii. 

10. Tattvajhdnamva bhaktiriti ynAtat/r— SridharasvaiBi (Gila, dr. xvm). 
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itself lends countenance to such exmfusion. The Lord now speaks of Jnana 
and now of Bhakti as the sole means of attaining Him. Texts may be quoted 
to show that if there is any misconception on this very impoitant point it 
may be traced to the CUta. 

But in the evolution of Vaisajavism there came a stage when all such 
misconceptions were destined to end. Enquiry was directed to the nature of 
Bhakti and it was found to be nothing else but the highest sentiment of 
which human nature was capable, viz.. Love. For instance, when Sajjdilya 
doiines Bhakti as the highest feeling of attachment for God or Narada defines 
it as tile most intense feeling of forlomncss in ills absence, it became quite 
clear that the course of Bhakti was gradually being more and more widely 
diverted from pure intellect. The two streams may run (larallel but the 
tendetKy to identify the two as one and the same became more and more 
unjustifiable. 

There is no doubt that in the earlier texts the word “ Prema ” but seldom 
occurs. In tlie Gita, one does not find the word or any of its synonyms. In 
the Bhagavata itself, the sentiment is no doubt traceable to the story of the 
attadiment of the Gopis towards Krsna, but the word 'Prema' d«x'S not 
appear to have been used hx) frequently. Perhaps the tlieory had not tlitn 
taken definite shape. There is no doubt tliat in the later history of the 
evolution of Bhakti the influence of the Bhagavata is unmistakable ; still it 
required subsequent sixsulation in southern and northern India to unravel 
the mj-stery of tliat phenomenon which is supposed to hold the key not only 
to salvation, not only to the realisation of the Divine but also to tlie highest 
problems of thought and reality. Henceforth Love lights the jxith of Truth.^* 

Now when the conception of Bhakti became stabilised by its identifica- 
tion with the highest sentiment of love, the progress was ratlier rapid towards 
a separation of the two spheres, viz., intellect and emotion. The mystic 
phenomenon of love tended to throw' off the yoke of knowledge. This new 
approach finds expression in the theory of Ragdnugu Bhakti which may be* 
translated as “passionate love.” This was a natural development because 
love is no love if it is not passionate, even in the human spliere. So far as 
God is concerned, this love emerges as an all-consuming passion which is 
Beyond Good and Evil, Beyond Right and Wrong and Beyond True and 
False.” 

This new developimcnt which may be regarded as almost consequential 
was inaugurated by Sri Rupa Gosvamin in his RasamTtasindhu and Ujjvala 
Nilmatfi and a few other Vai^iiava poets who have given to Bengali litera- 
ture some of its best lyrics. Tlie recognition of Bhakti as* passionate love 
for God gave a new impetus to the growth of sraitimeptal literature, which 

11. Narada Bhakti Sutra. 

12. Caitanya Caritamjta — ^Madhya xiv. 
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may be said to have started from Jayadeva. Jayadeva imported into his 
conception of love a gcxxi deal of erotic fervour which the subsequent i>oetry 
was only too eager to imitate. In the Srtniad Bhdgavat the love of the Gopis 
for Kfsoa, although passionate in the extreme, was undoubtedly based uix>n 
a consciousntiss that their lover was none other than God Himself.^-* This 
consciousness sublimated the sentiment and easily converted love into worship. 
The ix)cts of the Bengal school were sometimes apt to forget this and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by erotic sentiment in which the subtle element 
of worship w^as almost lost sight of. The life of tsri Caitanya, however, 
stcjidied the balance and completely eradicated this erotic aspect. Influenced 
by the creed of the Alvam in the south, Caitanya removed from the theiory 
of love all that was dross and sensual, lie was a SannyasI and his passionate 
love for Srik|-^na could not be mistaken for the vicarious indulgence in the gross 
passion of conjugal love. In the first place, it went through the whole gamut 
of the tender affection, viz.. Dosya, Sakhya, Vdtsolya and Madkur. The pas- 
sionate devotion of the servant for the Master, and the self-forgetful affection 
between friends cannot even remotely be called erotic. In the second place, 
Caitanya’s life was the most effective commentary on the theory of Ragd- 
niigd as it invariably led to Ecstasy which is a fitting sequel to the ardent love 
which the devotee feels for his object of worship. The Vai^navas regard this 
Ecstasy as the highest stage in the evolution of the sentiment.^^ Whether merely 
by the utterance of the name of the Lord or by the contemplation of his various 
qualities or Lila, the Bhakta falls into a state of Ecstasy when the world with 
all its manifold solicitations cease? to exist and the soul is immersed in a 
sea of Bliss. These states of Ecstasy are not merely recorded events, but 
are actually rtalisable by numerous Bhaktas even to this day. In the West 
also the devoUx^s sought to induce this state of Ecstasy as in the case of the 
Neo-Platonists. I'he Qmnclite Nuns, an order which curiously enough, was 
founded about the same time as the demise of Sri Caitanya are so devoted 
to Christ as lover, that they take a vow never to look at the face of any 
•male person. 

‘ Then again the exponents of Rdgdnuga form of worship lay stress on 
the necessity of following the tenets of the sacred Texts without which no 
worship of God is possible. Visvanath Chakravarti in his Rdga Varltna 
Candrikd or the moonlight on the path of the religion of love insists on con* 
formity to the laws of worship enjoined by the i§astras.’^ Without such con- 
formity mcTe passionate feeling does not do any good. But on the other- 
hand mere conformity cannot produce that strong feeling of attachment which 


13. Ndrada Bhakli Sutra, 

14. Srimad Bhdgavat. 11.. 2. 40 & 11. 14. 24. 

15. Vastutastu lobha pTavartitaffi vidhi mdrgetta sevanameva rdgamarga ucyate ; 

vidki pTavarliiafft vidhi margena sevanahea vidkmdrgah — Rdgavartma 
Candrikd Jtkd, 12, 
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Raganuga worship {Shajana) requires. It must be prompted by, an ardent 
hankering (lobha) after the object of worship. This is no ordinary erotic 
longing for union with the object of love such as an ordinary man or woman 
feels. It can <»iy arise through the mercy of Krsoa or his Bhaktas. 

Kurfo tadbhakta karut^yamaiTa lobhaikahetuka | 
pu^limdrgatayd kaisddiyatfi raganugocyate 1 1 

That is, the hankering or thirst {latasd) has for its cause only the mercy 
of God or of His devotees. This is called Pusii niflrga by some and Raganuga 
by others. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KACHWAHAS OF 

AMBER 

By 

Mr. GOLAPCHANDRA RAYCHAUDIIURI, m.a.. b.l. 

The KachwahatJ, according to certain traditions, laid the foundation of 
their rule in the modern State of Jaipur in Rajputana in the latter half of the 
tenth ccntuiy a.d. Ihey came to the lime light of history only in the six* 
teenth century. The intervening jieriod is one of almost unredeemed 
darkness, and the reason is not far to seek. Tod makes the aprx>sit(i remark 
that “ they have to date their greatness, as the other familifjs (especially the., 
Ranas of Mewar) of Rajastliiin their decline, from the ascent of the house 
of Timur to the throne of Delhi.” A little information relating to the early 
jjcriod can however be gleaned by making use of historical traditions of a 
late date. But even these are often found hopelessly disairdant. An attempt 
has bcxiii made here to examine and discuss the substratum of truth underly- 
ing the traditional accounts. 

Tlie .Kachwahas of Amber claim descent from Kusa, son of Rama- 
chandra, the hero of the Ramayana. Raja Nala, a scion of the lao?., is 
allegixl to have migrated wt-stward and found^^d the city and kingdom of 
Naravara or Narwar in Central India in S. 321, or a.d. 295. According to 
NcmaSi, Dholii or Pholo, the ^son of Nala, founded Gwalior and constructed 
the tank Golorava in it. Trxl's sources however record that the towns of 
Lahar, in the heart of a traa called Kachwahagar situated between the rivers 
Sindh and Pahuj, and Gwalior were “ intermediate places of domicile prior 
to the erection '\of Narwar by Nala. It was from Narwar, or according to 
another view Gwalior, that the Kachwahas are said to have migrated to 
Dl^jpndhara or the Dhuji<:Ia country as the present State of Jaipur was called 
in compaiative early tinies.^ 

The story given above is usually regarded as legendary. Cunningham 

1. For the traditional accounts, cf. Muha^ota NenaSl ki Khydia, translated 
into Hindi by Ramanarayaaria Dugada, vol. II, pp. 1-4 ; Tessitori, A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Bardic and Historical Manuscripts, Section I, Part I, p. 23 ; Tod, 
Annals and Antiquities of Rf^faslhan, edited by W. Crooke, Vol. Ill, pp. 1327 ff., 
1328n3, 1329!ra. 

For the name Dhundhara or DhuSuda for Jaipur, cf. Tod, ibid., p. 1327, 
Annual Report of tke*Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1933-34, p. 4, Cunningham, A.S.I., 
Vol. II, p. 251. 

Tod identifies Nala with the famous Nala Nai^dha. This is however ex- 
tremely doubtful. Nor can we accept the surmise that Narwar represents the 
classical Ni$adha country. The geographical cantos of the r\iranas locate the Ni^»- 
dhas in the Vinidhyan region far to the south of Narvrar. 
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Ihinks that the tradition regarding the descent of the Kachwalias from Kusa 
was a later invention of the bards suggested by a fancied similarity of his 
name with the tribal designation. He puts forward the theory that “ the 
modem form of Kachwaha would appear to be derived from the synonymous 
KachcMiapa-han, as the Hindu Kachhwa is undoubtedly the Sanskrit Kach- 
ckhapa, and the termination, ha, is most probably only the Sanskrit han 
which has exactly the same meaning as ghala." He therefore connects the 
Kachwalias with the Kacchapaghata family mentioned in the Gwalior Sas- 
bahu inscription of v.s. 1050 or a.d. 1093.- Whatever might be tlie merit of 
llie above derivation of the ixjpular tomi Kachwaha from Sanskrit Kacchapa- 
han, almost all the modern writers are in general agreement with Cunningham 
regarding the descent of the Kachwalias from the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. 

The following traditional evidence may be ciUxl in support of the above 
ttieory. 

(1) Rajapiatja, tlie bard of the Kachw'alia prince Prthviraja, father 
of Bharamala or Bihari Mall of Amber who gave his daughter in marriage 
to the great Mughal Akbar. and a chronicler of Bikaner include the entire 
list of princes of the Gwalior branch of the Kiacch.apaglratas. mentioned in the 
Gwalior Sasbahu inscription of v.s. 1150, viz., Lak§mana. Vajradaman, Mah- 
galaraya (Mahgalaraja), Kritaraya or K^etrariiya (Kirtiraja), Muladcva 
(also -known as Bhuvanapala-Trailokyamalla). Dtwapala, Padmapiila, Sura- 
pala or Surajajiala (obviously Suiyapala) and Mahiijala, among tlic ancestors 
of the Kachwalias of Amber. But in the dynastic Uible of Rajapapa no 
less than twenty princes are inserted between Maliipala, the last Kacchapa- 
gliata ruler mentioned above and Sodhadeva. father of Dulahadeva, both 
of w'hom arc represented in tradition as the founder of the Kachwaha prin- 
cipality in Dhundhara or .laipur." This raises a serious chronological diffi- 
culty which can be obviated only if we surmise that like some Purapic 
texts the bardic chroniclers of Rajputana represent as lineal descendants 
jirinces who were really collaterals. , 

(2) The Gwalior annaliks Kharag Rai, who wrote during the reign 
of Shah Jahan, and his contemporary Fazl AH, who derived his informations 
from a previous writer named Ghanasyama,'* connect Tej Karan ( taken to be a 
proper name of Dulha which means a “bridegroom “), alleged to have been 
the founder of the Kachwaha kingdom of Amber, with Gwalior.'* The fol- 


t 

2. Cunningliam, Archaological Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 319. 

3. ibid,, p. 374 ; Muhariota NenaSi ki Khydta, II, p. 3. 

4. Cunningham, op, cit., p. 370 f. * 

5. ihid>, p. 376 f. Pandit G. II. Ojha thinks that Dularaja or Dulaharaya 
stands for Durlabharaja, (Tod's Rajasthan, translated into Hindi by Pandit Rama- 
gariba Cliaube and edited by Pandit G. H. Ojha, Vol. I, p; 250). Tod writes 
Dhbla for Dulaha. The Gwalior annalists seem to corrupt the name into Dulha, a 

bridegroom ", and takes it to be an epithet of Tej Karan. 
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lowing tables however show that the lists of ance^ors of Tej Karan as giveji 
by Kharag Rjii and Fazl Ali differ widely from those of the predecessors of 
Dulahadeva as known to the bards of Rajputana. 

Rajapana^* 

Nala 
Pliolii 
Lak^ama^a 
V^ajraddania 
Maiigalaraya 
Kritaraya 
MQladova 

De\ai>fila 

Padmapala 

Surapala 
Mahipala 
W other names 
L'^.simha 
Sodhasiihha 
Dulahadeva 

(3) It will be soon from NaiaSFs list quotc'd above that he also 
includes thrix; Kacchai.iagliata princes of Gwalior, viz., Laksatnana, Vajra- 
dii>a (Vajradaman) and Mafigalatnlja) among the ancestor of the Kach' 
walia princes of Amber Ojha thinks that Sumitra was a younger son of 
Mangalaraja.-''* 

The combint^d testimony of the bardic chroniclers undoubtedly implies 
some sort of lineal coniu'ctioii between the Kachwahas of Jaipur and the 
Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. It is however interesting to note that in some 
family nxiords of the Kachwaha princes they claim to belong not to the Kac- 
cjjfapaghdla or Kacchapdri (literally, slayers of the Kacchapas, i.e., tortoises) 
vamsa (clan) but to the Kurnia (i.e., Tortoise) family itself. Thus for 
instance in the Sanganer (Jaipur State) inscription of v.s. 1658 (a.d. 1601) 
Maliaraja Sri^Manasinighaji is referred to as belonging to the Kurma 
dynasty. In the Adinatha Temple inscription at Revasa (Jaipur State), 
dated v.s. 1661 (a.d. 3604) Maliarajadhiraja Rayasalji is described as a 
scion of the Kurma clan.^‘ In the Uli (Alwar State) inscription of v.s. 1803 

f 

6. Muhanota NenaSi ki Khydta, p. 3. 

7. ibid., p. 4 ;• Tod’s Rajasthan in Hindi, Vol. I, p. 250. 

8. Cunningham, op. cH., p. 313. 9. ibid. 

9a. Tod's Rajasthan (Hinsdi), Vol. I, p. 250. 

10. Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, We.stmi Circle, 
p. 49. 

11. Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1934-35, p. 5. 


NenaSi^ 

. 

Kharag Rdi^ 

Fazl Ali'^ 

Nala 



piuila 

l-aksaniaua 

V'ajradipa 

Maiigala 

Snmitra 

Sudl)ibrahraa or 
^ Mudhibrahma 
Kuhani or 

Kahana 

Devaiii or 
l^cvanika 

i 

Ratnapiila 

1 

Ratnapfila 


Dharniapala 

Dharniapala 

or ! 

BiidhiuTila 

Budhii>ala 

Suiatiala. 

(? Sodhapala) 

Sodha 

Dulanlia or 
Dulaharaya 

Gambhtrapala 
'I'cj Karan 

Tej Karan 
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and 1814 (a.d. 1746 and 1757) Raja Bhagavantasiriihajl of the NarOka 
family (a branch of the Kachwahas of Jaipur) is also stated to have des- 
cendod from the Kur(a)ma clan;'® Reference to Ktirma kings can be traced 
back to still earlier times. A Chatsu (Jaipur State) inscription of v.s. 1556 
(A.D. 1499) speaks of Raja Bhaihmara 6t the Kurma family.'* A Kurtna 
prince finds mention in the Balvan (Kotah State) inscription of v.s. 1345 
1288).'“* The famous bard Chand Bardai, who is usually regarded as 
th# court poet of PIrthviraja Chauhan, the last Hindu emperor of Ajmer and 
Delhi, describes the Kachwaha prince Pajjuna as a Kurma.'"’ The following 
variants of the term Kacchavaha. viz., Kachava and Kuchaha, also seem to 
be derived from the word Kacchapa, a synonym of 

The evidence cited above suggests two alternative theories. One is that 
the Kacchapaghatas or Kacchaparis are in reality not identical with the 
Kurmas or the Kachwahas. but they are enemies and destroyers of the 
Kurmas, as the designations (Slayers of Kacchapas, Enemies of Kacchapas) 
clearly imply. If this view be accepted then we cannot equate the Kacchapa- 
ghatas with the Kurmas or Kachwahas just as we cannot do so in the case of 
Sakari and the Sakas. Can it then be that the Kacchapagliatas actually rose 
to power by ousting the ancestors of the Kachwahas from Central India 
with which they are associated in tradition ? But we have no positive evi- 
dence to prove this. 

'Fhe second view which is in ccaisonance with the tradition recorded by 
Rajai«ina and NenaSi would regard Kacchapa (synonym Kurma) as a 
shortened form of the designation Kacchapaghata, just as the name Dinaj 
(Danuja, a demon) used by Muslim historians in reference to a king of 
Sonargaon in Bengal really stands for Danujamardana (Chastiser of a 
Demon). In this and similar cases the designation is perliaps not to be taken 
too literally. 

The bardic chroniclers have preserved several different versions of the 
stoiy of I^chwaha migration to DhCindhara. Rajapojia says that Dulahf- 
deva made a gift of the kingdom of Gwalior to a Tomora prince." Pandit 
Ojha refers to a tradition that Raja Isa Simha gave away the famous fort 
to his daughter’s son, also a Tomora prince. Thereupon his son Sorfhadeva, 
forcibly seized Daosa from the Badgujars in v.s. 1023 (a.d. 966-67) and 
laid the foundation of the Kachwaha state in Jaipur. '* Kharag Rai and 
Fazl Ali on the other hand tell us that Tej Karan or Dulha RSi of Gwalior 


12. ibid,, 1919-20, p. 5 ; Bhandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern India, 
No. 1038. • 

J3. ibid., Na 870. 14. Epigraphia Indica, XIX, pp. 46f, 49. 

15. Tod, op. cit., p. 1335. 

16. Bhandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern India,' Nos. 988, 1081. 

17. Mahasfolo NhuSt At Khyata, p. 3. 

18. Tod's RajasthSn (in Hindi), p. 250. 
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left his aiKestral kingdom in charge of his sisters son Parmal Deo, a Part- 
^<fa, and went away to marry llie daughter of Ranmal. chief of Daosa. 
Tne Ptinhada prince revdted against his maternal uncle and himself usurped 
tlie throne. Tej Karan succeeded to his father-in-law’s principality and thus 
became the founder of the Kachwalra dynasty of Dhundhara.'" Tod records 
that on tire death of Sora Singh (SosJhasimhaj, prince of Narwar, his infant 
son Dhola Rm (Dulahadeva) was supplanted by his uncle in v.s. 1023 
(A.D. 967). The child and his mother found shelter with the Mina chief of 
Khoganw (within five miles of modern Jaipur). Dhola finally usurped tire 
authority of his benefactor. Scxrtr after this he went to Daosa and married 
the daughter of the Badgnjar chieftain of that place and the latter resigned 
his power to liis son-in-law.'-^* 

A t)erusal of the foregoing accounts presents the following problems 

Firstly, who established the Kachwaha principality in Kastern Rajpu- 
tana ? Ojha’s authority gives the credit to Sodhadeva, son of Isa Sirhlia. 
NenaSi also states that Sodhadeva was the first Kachw’aha prince to move 
from Nanvm tx> J^hundhara.'-' l^ajapana, Kharag I^i, Fazl Ali and Tod 
however favour the claim of r>uJahadeva. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is difficult to reconcile this disa)rdant testimony of late writers. 

Secondly, whence, did the earliest Kachwaha prince of Dhundhara come? 
liiajapat^a, Kliaiag Rai, Fazl Ali and Ojha’s authority make him a 
scion of a ruling house of Gwaliot. According to NenaSi (see the previous 
paragraph) and Tod he came from Narwar. lire connection of the Kaccha- 
ixighatas with Gwalior is well known.-- A grant issued from Nalapura (Nar- 
w?ir) reveals that a Kacchapaghata prince Virasimha. son of '.Saradasirhha, 
successor of Gaganasiriiha, was in pjossession of that city in v.s. 1177 (a.d. 
1120).“** It is thus possible to connect the founder of the Kachwaha state 
in Dhundliara both with the Gwalior and Narwar ruling houses. It will 
however be seen that neither Virashhha of Narwar nor any of his known 
ancestors are mentioned in the dynastic lists quoted above. On the other 


19. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, Vo-1. If, p. 377. 

20. Crookc’^ edition of Tod’s Anmls, Vol. Ill, p. 132911. 

21. Mulunfota NenaSi ki Khydta (Hindi), Vol. II, p, 4 ; Tessitori, A Des- 
criptive Catalogue of Bardic and Historical Manuscripts^ Soction I, Fart I, p. 2(>. 

22. Cunningham, op, cit., Vol. 11, p. 374 ; hid. Ant., XV, p. 201f. Ojha and 
Bhandarkar connect the ^following Kacchapaghata princes, viz., Prthvipaladeva 
alias Bhatrpatta, his son Tribhuvanapala, his son Vijayapala and his son Sura- 
pala, known from the Ingooda (Dewas State) inscription of V. S. 1190 (a-d. 113.3) 
and the Thakafda flXingarpur State) inscription of V. S. 1212 (ad. 1155), with the 
Gwalior niling house (Tod’s Rajasthan in Hindi, p. 249 ; Bhandarkar’s List of 
Northern Inscriptions, pT, 391 and f.n. 7), They seem to identify PtthvTpala with 
Mahipala of Gwalior because the two names are synonymous. We cannot however 
subscribe to this theory in the absence of further evidence to support it. 

23. Bhandarkar's List No. 206 ; Cunningham, op. cit., p. 313. 
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hand, the inclusion of all the known Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior among tlie 
forbears of the present ruling family of Amber suggests that its founder 
came frcmi Gwalior rather than Narwar. It may also be pointed out in this 
connection that the popular derivation of the name of the latter city from the 
Kachwaha prince Nala is a conjecture that lacks convincing proof. We have 
no early evidence to prove that the Kachwahas were actually in possession of 
that place before Gaganasimha, grandfather of Vlrasiihha (a.d. 1120). 

'ITiirdly, what is the exact reason for the removal of his residence by 
Sodhadeva or his son Dulahadeva to Dhundhiira ? Rajap^a and Ojha’s 
authority agree that the event followed the gift of the kingdom of Gwalior 
made to a Tomara prince. Kharag Rai and Fazl Ali tell us that the Kachwaha 
prince was supplanted by his Pratiluira nephew. According to Tod the usurper 
was the brotlier of Soradeva (Sotlhadeva) and therefore was a Kachwaha. 
The tradition regarding Pratihara and Tomara (xcuiiation of Gwalior may be 
accepted as genuine. But the circumstances leading to their rise in that terri- 
tory are differently stated in contemjxjrary documents. We learn from the 
Kuretha Plate of Pratihara Malayavarman, dated .^.o. 1220, that his father 
Vigraha fought with a Mleccha king and seized Gopadri.^'* Vigraha seems to 
have flourished during the early years of the thirteenth century. Aca^rding to 
Bhandarkar the defeated Mleccha king was Qutb-ud-din Aibak w'ho “ hum- 
bled the pride of Gwalior” in a. n. 1196.2* Cunningham has suggested that 
Gwalior was lost by the Muslims during the reign of Aram Shah.***. The 
fort was recaptured by Iltutmish in A. H. 632 ( a. d. 1232-33 ), and seems 
to have remained in possession of the Muhammadans till the close of the 
fourteenth century. Then, as we I^m from the Tarikh-uMubarakshahi, it 
was “treacherously wrested from the hands of the Musalmans during the 
invasion of the Mughals (led by Timur) by the accused Bar Singh, who 
was followed after his death, by his son Biram Deo.”®" It is not difficult 
to recognise the names of the Tomara princes Vtrasiriilia and Virama in 
the preceding sentence.®* 'fhe foundation of Tomara rule in Gwalior, 
therefore, must be dated later than the invasion of 'Fimur, about two centtf- 
ries after the rise of the FYatiharas in that r^on. From what has-been 
stated above it will not be perhaps unreasonable to conclude that the expulsion 
of the Kachwaha prince from Gwalior had nothing to do with the rise of 
cither the Iftatiharas or the Tomaras. Whether it was due to the usurpa- 

24. Bhandarkar, JJst oj hiseriptiom of North Indfo, No, 475. For a tradi- 
tional list £i the Pratihara princes of Ovalior, .see Cunningham, Arckxological 
Survey of^ndia, Vol. H, p. 378. The gen^ogies of the Pratihara princes given in 
inscriptions cannot be brought even into approximate agreement with those of the 
bardic chroniclers. 

25. l^ndarkar, op. cit., p. 6Sn. 26. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 379. 

27. English tsans^ation by K. K. Basu (G. O. S., Vol. LXIII), p. 177. 

28. For a list of Tomara Princes of Gwalior, see Cunnin^am, ATchxelogiad'3 

Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 382. bf 
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i-ion of the throne by a member of a collateral branch or any other factor 
cannot be satisfactorily determined at present. 

The date of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara is another intriguing 
problem. According to the authorities of Tod and Ojha it took place in 
a.d. 967."** In a manuscript consulted by Cunningham the date is given as 
v.s. 1063 or A.D. 1006."'*^ The famous archaeologist rejects both the tradition- 
al dates. lie points out that according to the Gwalior analists the Kachwahas 
were succeeded by seven Pratihara princes who ruled in Gwalior for 103 years 
until its capture by Iltutmish in a.d. 1232. According to him tlie expulsion 
of TeJ Karan alias Dulha Rai, which led to the foundation of Kachwaha nilc 
in Eastern Rajputana. therefore must have happened in .\d. 1128 or 1129.’^^ 
The date proiX)scd by Cunningham has found acceptanaj with several dis- 
tinguished historians. We have however seen above that the Pratiharas 
seized Gwalior not from the Kacchapagliatas but from the Muhamadahs 
about three quarter of a century later in the beginning of the thirteenth 
Century. This invalidates Cunningham’s ground of calculation for arriving 
at the date of Kachwaha migrati^ip from Gwalior. But it may be pointed 
out in this connection that a fragmentary Gwalior inscription reveals that tlie 
immediate successor of the Kacchapaghata prince Mahii>ala of Gwalior was 
ruling in A.o. 1104"- and then the dynasty seems to have come to an abrupt 
end for reasons now unknown. Hence it is not altogether impossible to as- 
sign the first Kachw'aha ruler of Amber, who is usually regarded as the 
last Kacchapaghata ruler of Gwalior, in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century a, o. or a little later. But even this d(x*s not solve our difficulties. 
All the later chroniclers agree in making Pajjuna, fifth or sixth in descent 
from Dulahadeva ( st'e below ), a contemix>rary and a vassal of the Chau- 
han emperor J^ithviraja III of Delhi and Ajmer (C. A. D. 1179-92). 
This implies that Dulahadeva flourished about ICH) or 125 years before 
Prithviraja TIT, i.c., between a. d, 1054 and 1079, and Sodhadeva, father of 
Dulaha, naturally came a generation earlier. NenaSi, as wc have st^cn 
above, traces the descent of Dularaja or Dulahadeva from Sumitra, who 
is believed by Ojha to have been a younger son of the Kacchapaghata 
Mahgala(raja), son of •Vrqradaman of Gwalior, The last named prince 
was ruling in a. d. 977 ( V, S. 1034 ).'*•'» Mangalaraja therefore may be 
assigned towards the close of the tenth or the earlier years of the eleventh 
century a. d. As six generations intervened between him and Dularaja- 
Dulahadeva. ( see NenaSi’s list quoted above ) we are to place the latter 
about 150 years after Mangalaraja. i.e., about the middle of the twelfth 

29. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (edited by CroMce), Vol. Ill, 
p. 1329; Tods RdfaslMn (in Hindi), p. 250. 

30. Cunningham, op, cit., p. 376. 31. ibid., pp. 375, 377. 

32. Bhandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 169. 

33. Ibid, No. 86. 
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century. In view of these discr^ancies it is impossible to assign any definite 
date for the foundation of the Kachwaha principality in Amber. 

Most of our chroniclers agree that the earliest possession of the Kach- 
wahas in Dhundhara was Daosa which was either forcibly taken or inherited 
from a Badgujar chieftain.** We are informed by Tod that the BadgujiLrs 
held a considerable portion of Dhundhara and tlicir capital was the hill fortress 
of Rajor.** This is also borne out by epigraphic evidence. An inscription of 
V. S. 1016 (A.D. 960) states that Rajorgarh was the royal seat of a prince 
named Mathanadeva of the Gurjam-Pmliharanvaya (usually taken to mean 
“ of Gurjara-Pratihara lineage "), and reference in the same record to Gurjara- 
vahitasamasla-ksetra (‘fields cultivated by the Gurjaras’)** undoubtedly im- 
plies the presence in Western Alwar region, not very far from Daosa, in the 
latter half of the tenth century A.D., of the Gurjara tribe of which the Badgu- 
jars were apparently an offshoot. Badgujar chiefs of Western Alwar arc also 
referred to in several inscriptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.*^ 
In view of this there is no possible difficulty in accepting as genuine the above 
traditicHi that Daosa which formed the nucleus of the KachwMia principality 
in Mjputana was obtained from the Badgujars either by expelling them or 
by right of inherifance through marriage. 

Tod tells us that Dhola (I3ulahadeva) after getting possession of Daosa 
mardied against the Sira tribe of tlie Minas, and seized from them Machh, 
and raiaming it as Ramgarh transferred his seat of government there. He 
subsequently married Maroni, a princess of Ajmer. The end of Dhola was 
tragic, and he fell fighting witli a force of tlie Minas. 

Tlic following tables will show that there is no agreement anvmg later 
writers regarding the order of succession, as well as the number and names 
of the immediate successors of Dulalia. 


Rdjapdna-'^ 

NenaSr’^ 

rod*" 

Dulahadeva 

Dularaja 

Dhola ‘ 

Ilaoumana 

Kakila 

Kankhal 

Kakaladeva 

1 Hauu 

Maidal .Rao 

Naradeva 

Jojada 

Ilundeo 

Jahnadadeva 

Pajjuna 

j Kuntala 

'Pajjflna 


Pajun 


< • 


34. Tod ii&ys that Dhola first usurped the authority of the Mina chief of 

Khoganw, and then got Daosa tlirough marriage. • 

35. Amuxls and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crooke), vol. I, p. 141. 

36. Epigraphia Indica, vol. Ill, p. 263 ff. 

37. Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Northern India. Nos. 723, 821. 

38. Mukas^ta NenaSi ki Khydta. II, p. 3*. 39 Ibid., p. 4. 

40. Tod, Annals and Antiquity of Rajasthan (CrexAe), Vol. Ill, p. 1331 f. 
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Haoumana, Haou and Hundeo of the above lists obviously refer to one and 
the same individual, and this seems to be true about Kakaladeva, Kakila and 
Kankhal as well. J^hadadeva and Jojada also should in all probability be 
regarded as identical. 

Tod attributes to Kankhal the conquest of the country of Dhundhara, 
and to his son Maidal Rao the seizure of Amber, the future capital of the 
Kachwahas, from the Susawat Minas. But according to Rajai^apa Kakala 
was the founder of Ambrj.” NenaSi also stales that Kakila and bis son 
H;^unta (apparently Mai^umana or Hainumanta) were the first to come to 
Amber.^- The Amber Inscription of V. S. 1011 (a.d. 954-55) perhaps imply 
the existence of the city of Amber before the amiing of the Kachwahas in 
Rajaputana.'** It has been identified with Amarapuri referred to as the 
seat of power of the Kachwahas in the Hainmirantakdkdvya of Nayachandr?; 
Suri, and with Amradadri of the Kumbhagarh prasasli of tlie time of Rana 
Kumbha.^^ In the time of Swai Jaisingh the city was known as Ambavati."'' 
Tod derives the name of the city from Ambikesvara, a title of Siva.«« 

Tod's Hundeo followed the aggressive ixdicy of his predecessors and 
continued the war against the aboriginal MTiuis. His son and successor 
Kuntal extended his sway over the hill tribes round the capital and inflicted 
a crushing defijat u{X)n his Mina subjects which secured his rule throughout 
Dhundhara."** 

It -will be noticed that during the early period of their history the most 
formidable enemy of the Kachwalras were the Minas. Tod Idls us that 
their original home was in the mountain range called Kalikoh, which extended 
irom Ajmer nearly to the river Jumna."^ The name Mina suggests a tote- 
mistic origin of the tribe derived from Sanskrit Mina, a fish. It will be in- 
teresting to know if the tribe had anything to do with the name Matsyadesa 
(which may mean “the land of fishes"), referred to in early literature, 
which included " parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur." 

• P&jjuna, as has been already pointed out was in all probability a con- 
temporary and vassal of Prithviraja III, the antagonist of Mu‘izz-ud-din 
Muliammad bin Sam of Ghur. Tod informs us that he had the honour of 
marrying the sister of his suzerain. The famrais bard Chand assigns to him 
a conspicuous place in the council of the Chauhan emperor. If that poet 
is to be believed he put to flight a host of the Yadavas and was engag^ in 

war with one Rao Chamand, a certain “ Babhan ” and with tlie Badgujars."* 

* • 


MuanotaJi^UMSt kt Khyata, II, p. 3. 42, Ibid, p. 4. ^ 

Bhandarkar. A List of Inscriptum of Northern fwdia. No. /O. 

Jnd. Ant., VoL.VIII. p. 63 ; Ep. Ind., Vol, XXI 
Bhandarkar, List oj Inscription of Northern India 

Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crooke), pp. and n, 1439. 

46a. Ibid-, p. 1332. 

47. Ibid., p. 1332. « 


41. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 


48. Ind. Ant., Vrf. Ill, p. 18. 
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Twice did he distinguish himself in the servite of his liege lord ; once by de- 
feating Mu‘izz-ud-d3n Muhammad of Ghur and a second time by helping 
Prithviraja to conquer Mahoba “ the country of the Chandels.” He was ap- 
pointed to the governorship of the conquered territory.*” According to Chand 
Pajjuna lost his life fighting against the forces of Kanauj when Plfthvli^ja 
is said to have carried off the daughter of the Gaharawar king Jayacchandra 
or Jaichand."® If this last event is correctly recorded Pajjuna could not have 
measured his sword with the valiant son of Sam. for tradition affirms that 
the invasion of the Ghori king took place after the abduction of the princess 
of Kanauj. We learn from the Madanpur Inscription of Prithviraja III, 
dated a.d. 1182, that he devastated and plundered Jejakabhukti, then ruled 
over by the Chandella Paramardi.'* Pajjuna may have distinguished him- 
self on this occasion, but it is impossible to say whether the Chauhan king 
actually captured Mahoba and appointed his own governor lliere. 

The history of the Kachwahas after the death of Pajjuna till tlie acces- 
sion of Bihari Mall, father-in-law of Akbar, is extremely obscure. Rajap^a. 
NfenaSi and Tod simply pass over the intervening jieriod of more than three 
centuries and give us a bare list of names.”- The immediate successor of 
Pajjuna was MalayaST ( Toil’s Miilasi), who married MelhaiiadevI, a daughter 
of the Kichi prince Anala.”” He is credited with having wim a victory over 
a prince of Mandu. Then came BJjala, Rajadeva and Kalyfuja. After the 
last mentioned prince Rajapaina places Rajakula, but N^naS and Tod both 
agree that the successor of Kalyaipa was Kuntala. He was followed by 
JunaS or JavaoaS and then came his son Udayakania. Narasimha, son of 
Hdayakanja, succeeded to the gadi of Amber. Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udayakanja, is said to have quarrelled with his father and surrendered his 
birth-right. His grandson Naru became tlie progenitor of the Naruka 
family now ruling in Alwar.”^ Balaji, a third son of Udayakanra, obtained 
as his appendage the district of Amritsar which became the nucleus of the 
extensive confederation now known as Shekhiwati, after tlie name of Sbekhii, 
the son of Balaji.-’'” 

Narasirhha was succeeded by Banabira and then came Uddharaija and 
Chandrasena. The latter was succeeded by his son Prithviraja, father of 
Bihati Mall. 

49. Tod, op. cii; p. 1332. 50. Ibidti p. 1333. < 

51. H. C Ray. Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, pp. 1084 1. 

52. For a list of Kadiwaha princes after Pajjuna, sec Muhofota Nenasi ki 
Khyata, II, p. 3 (Rajap&^a’s list), pp. 4 if (Nena^’s list); Tod, op. Ht., p. 1336. 

53. Muhofola Ninasi ki Khyata II, p. 4-5. Tod, op. cit., p. 133& 

54. Muhas:iola Nefutsi ki Khyata, II, p. 27 ; Rajpuiana Gmeiteer (Prinvuicial 
Series), p 425 f ;*BhandaTkar’s Ust of Insaiptiom of Northern India, Na 1038. 

55. Muhaifota Nenasi ki Khyata, II, p 32, Tod, op. cit. Mol. Ill, pp. 1336, 
13786. 
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The death of the last Chauhan cniiieror on the battle-field of Tarain led 
to the complete a>llapse of his empire, and his descendants maintained a pre- 
carious existence in the strong fortress of Rantliambhor. But this momen- 
tous event did not perhaps immediately affect the cordial relatitmship that 
subsisted between the Chauhans and the Kachwiihas. If Nayachandra, the 
author of the Hammiramakakavya, is to be believed, a marriage was arrant 
between Viranarayana of Ranthambhor and a Kaccliavaha princess of Amara- 
pura (Amber). The nuptial could not take place because the bridegroom, 
when he set out for Amaraimra, was opixiscd by tlie saka ruler Jalaludin. 
He was then entrapiKd by the Muhammadans and was ixiisoned to death.®® 
The cai>tor has been tentatively identified with Shams-ud-dln Iltutmish who 
conquered the fortress of Ranthambhor in a.d. 1226.®* In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century there seems to have occurred a breach between the 
Kpchwahas and the Chauhans. We learn from the Balavan inscription 
of A.D. 1288 that Jaitrasimha, uncle’s son of Vlranarayaija, killed a Kurma 
king."*' This (went, must have hapiJcned before a.p. 1283, the year of acces- 
sion of Ilammlra, who was tlie son and successor of Jaitrasimha according 
to Nayachandra.®” In the fifteenth century tlie Kachwalias came into hostile 
contact with the rising power of Mewar and tlie Kumbhalgarh prasasU 
credits Ranii Kumbha with having devastated Amradadri, (Amber)."” The 
phenomenal rise of Rana Sanga. grandson of Rana Kumblia, to a position 
of pre-eminaice in the political horizon of western India is too well known. 
Babur bears eloquent testimony to this when he writes that " the authority 
of the execrated pagan (Sanga) . . . was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Delhi, the Sultan of 
Guzrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cojie with this (A^il-dispositioned one, 
without the help of otlier pagans ; one and all they cajoled him and tempo- 
rized with him.”'‘> Tcxl recounts among his tributaries the name of Pfitliviraja 
of Amber.®*' “ Rajas and rais of high degree ” obeyed Sanga at the battle of 
Khianua, and it is not altr^ether impossible that the Kachwaha chief also 
‘shared in the general defeat inflicted upon the Hindus by Babur. He fell 
by the hand of an assassin and the murderer was his own son Bhima.** 

During the centuries following the invasion of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sam Ull the rise of Rana the history of eastern Rajputana was 

mainly dominated by the ambitious rulers of the Sultanate of Delhi and 
their successors who often held possessirai of the strong fortresses of Ajmar 


56. Ind. Ant., VllI, 63. 

57. H. C. Itay, Dynastic History of Northern India, II, p. 1095. 

58. Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 46 ff, 49. .59. Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 59. 

60. Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 279, 288. 

61. Babur-Nama in English by A. S. Beveridge, VoL 11, (Section 3), p. 561 f. 

62. Tod, Annids, Vol. I, p. 348 and n. 5. 

63. Tod, Anruds, Vd. Ill, p. 1^. 
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and Ranthambhor, dominated over the Sapadalak$a country, once the home 
of the proud Chauhans, and exercised control over the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Bayana and Alwar. It is not unlikely that the princes of Amber 
had new and then to bear the onslauglit of the arms of Islamic forces. 

The foul assassination of Prithviraja was the signal for an internal 
turmoil in which his descendants entered into a contest for securing tlie 
throne. 

Prithviraja 

I 

^ I p . -j 

Bhlma.sutiha Puraomal Bharamala Saiiga other sons 

I or Bihari Mall 

i ““r 

Hatnasuhha Asakar^a 
or Askaran 

1 1 

Chitara Suja 

Bhimasirhha seems to have been the heir-apparent to the throne. But 
his claims were superseded by his father in favour of another son named Pur- 
aomal. Pfitlivlraja paid the penalty by his death at the hand of his own son. 
Puraomal ruled for six years and was then kilkd by Bhima who now regained 
his birth right. Suja, son of Purar.imal, sought to avenge the death of his 
father with the help of Safr-ud-dTn, the SubedSr of Ajmer and made an attack 
upon Amber. According to Tod. BWmasiirhha was murdered by his son 
Askaran at the instigation of his brothers. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Ratnasiihha who ruled for eleven years. But troubles now came from 
another quarter. Sahga, son of Prithviraja and bom of a Bikaner princess, 
got the help of JaitSI, son of Lupkararji of Bikaner, and seized the capital. But 
he fdl by the hands of a bard named Kajjha. Thereupon Askaran, the second 
son of Bhima, ascended the throne. Even he was not destined to mle in 
peace. Being ousted by Bharamala or Bihari Mall in V. S. 1604 (a.d. 1547- 
48) he went to Delhi to seek the help of Haji Kliiin Pathan (most probably 
the famous lieutenant of Sher Slvah). The latter reconciled the rivals and 
conferred upon Askaran the government of Naravara (Narwar).'>< The con- 
solidation of BhSramala’s rale in Amber and his alliance with the MQghal 
emperor opened up a new chapter in the history of the Kachwahas. The 
scene of activities of the Kachwiaha kings was no longer confined within the 
narrow limits of Amber, but loomed large in the itqperial payilions at Delhi 
and Agra and beyond in the provinces of the far-flung Mughal empire. The 
new phase of their history requires separate and detailed treatm^t, and we 
may conclude our present article here. 

64. The abewe account is based on a note wfaidi appears in the Muhmfota 
Nettasi ki KhySta, V(d. U, p 9 n ; also compare Tessitoti, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Bardic and Historical Mamfieripts, Section I, part II, p. 46 ; Tod, Annals and 
Antiquities of Rijasthao (Cooke), Vd, III,, p. 1337. 



the criticism of historical reports among 

THE MUSLIMS 

By Dr. M. Z. SIDDIQI, m.a., pii.d. 

Calcutta University. 

I bn Klialdun among t he Muslims, has been accepted to be the most cri- 
tical and original historian. He laid down the dictum that the rule for 
distinguishing what is true from wliat is false in history is based on its possi- 
bility or imiKissibility. He propounded sound principles for Historiography 
and showed the way to that scientific view and treatment of the subject which 
is advocated by the most modem writers c«i it. 

No one who has made even a suiierficial study of Ibn Khalddn’s Prole- 
gomena to his Vf>luminous history can deny him the credit which he deserves 
s<) well. But it will lie certainly a mistake to think that he was the first 
Muslim author who tried to make use of the critical method in order to exa- 
mine the tiuth of historical reports. For, long before him, the Muslim de- 
vines who UvckI between the 7lh and the 1 1th centuries of the Christian era, 
had made a keen and sincere study of the criticism of historical reports in 
cyrnnection with tho.se of the words which fell from Uie lips of the Prophet of 
Islam from time to time, and those of his deeds. 

These reports are known as Ahddith. which is the plural form of the 
word IJadith. The term is gtaierally translated into English as ‘tradition.’ 
They are of extreme religious and legal importance to the Muslims and they 
have taken great care to maintain their purity and genuineness. 

• Each of these reiwrts howsoever short, is accompanied by the chain of 
the names of the transmitters through whom it was re- 
fiiving the reived by those who compiled them in books. This chain 

of the transmit- of the transmitters was considered by all the writers on 
the subject as an indi^nsable part of the text of the 
reports themselves. The part attaining the names of the transmitters is 
technically called Isndd ^support) or authority and the report itself is called 
Main or the text. By and by tliis system became so popular among the Mus- 
lim authors that tjiey applied it to history, to geography, to belles-lettres etc., 
for many centuries during the middle ages. As a matter of fact it was carried 
to such an extreme that it was ridiculed by authors like al-J^i?. There are 
books e.g. the Ma^driu'l-Ushshdq of al-SarrSj (containing the stories of per- 
sons who are said to have died of love) the subject matter of which is extre- 
mely frivolous, but in spite of it, the ^uthor took the trouble of recording the 
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name of each transmitter of the narratives contained in them, and Uie date 
and place at which he heard the stories. 


The Origin &j this System 

The origin of this system, which according to Professor Hitti is unique 
in the ca.'® of tlie Arabs and meets the most essaitial requirements of modern 
historiography,* is diillcult to determine. But Caetani and Horovitz have 
attempted to solve this interesting problem, and A. H. Harley has sum- 
marised their conclusions in his introduction to the Musnad of ‘Umar b. 
’Abdi’l-‘Aziz,- 


Caetani is of opinion that the system could not liave originated with the 
Arabs, lire wild desolation of the Arabian desert and 

Qetwi’s the restive nature and (he character of the primitive igno- 

opinion. 

rant uncivilised and intolerant Arabs, did not suit its 
oiigin and grow'th.^ But his contention, as one may see, is based 
more on presumption than on facts ; and if accepted will only prove that 
the system did not originate witli the Arabs. With whom did it originate 
then? The great Italian Orientalist has failed to give any instance of its 
use by any other people. The Greeks luid the Romans did not use it as a 
system. Professor Margoliouth has ixiinted out that tlie Greek and the 
Roman historians do not keep quite cl«3ar of the dates and that they very 
rarely, tell us the source of their information.* 

Professor Horovitz, however, carried his researches further, and giving se- 


veral instances from Jewish literature, proved that the 

Horovitz'a system of Isndd was used by the Jews before the Arabs, 

rcscsirciics 

He also tried to show thSl its use in their literature was 
found as early as tlic Mosaic period and by the Talmudic times, its chain 
assumed enormous length, the subject matter being of the most varied nature. 

But the main facts discovered by the minute researclics of the distin- 
guished modern German Orientalist had been already 
They were anti- dealt witli, by a medieval scholar of Andalusia, 
Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad commonly known as 
Ibn IJazm, in his al-Fisal about nine cen- 

turies before him. Of this Horovitz as well as Caetani appear to have been 
unaware. Ibn IJazm has classified the chains of transmitters according to 
their reliability, into six different groups, has described theij merits as well 
as demerits, has pointed out such of them as had been used in the Jewish 
and Christian literature, has referred to the subject matter of the texts to 


1. The origin of the Islamic Stale, Int. p. 3. 

2. /. A. S.'B. 1924, pp. 404-4(6. 3. Annali dell' Islam. I, p, 32. 

4. Arabic Historians, pp. 18, 20. 5. Der Idam, Vol. VIII,, pp. 39-75. 

6. Vol. II, pp. 67-70, 
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which they relate and has discussed, in his own way, the demerits of their 
Isndds, 


The Indians also, like the Jews, however, made use of this system long 
iDcforc the Arabs. But as far as I am aware, no notice 
dians ^ taken. It was ix)inted to me for 

the first time, by my friends and colleagues Dr. P. Bagchi 
and Prof. l\. C. Raychaudhuri of the department of Ancient Indian History 
in the University of Oilcutta. According to the former cxxasional use of 
the system of giving the names of the transmitters is found in the ancient 
Indian literature : Hindu Buddhistic as well as Jaina. The text of the re- 
jx>rts contained in them are of as varied a character as in the case of Jewish 
literature and the length of the chain of the transmittci-s is pretty long, at- 
taining in certain cases, about twenty-seven names.^ 

The use of this system by the Jews and the Indians before the Arabs, 
cannot be denied. The Arabs may have either borrow- 
. Tl^^ . Arah^ gave [i f^om them or may have used it independently. 
It a i,cientitic orm. j j^iving taken up its use, however, the Arabs developed 

it, a great deal and gave it a scientific basis. They created an extremely 
rich literature dealing with the careers and the characters of the transmitters 
of the reix>rts during different periods. This literature is known among the 
Muslims as Asmduf-Rijdl or the names of the Men (the transmitters). They 
laid down the nect^ssary qualifications, of the reliable transmitters, classified 
the reports according to the reliability of their reporters, introduced the 
chronological method in order to test their trustworthiness and produced im- 
mense varied literature which supply the necessary critical apparatus for 
testing the truth of tlK? reports. 


• The material for 
the criticism of 
Unad is wanting 
in Indian and Jew- 
ish literature. 


All this is entirely wanting in the Jewish as well as Indian litera- 
ture. The ancient literature of neither the Indians nor 
of the Jews show any signs of the scientific use of the 
chronological method, nor does it possess any collection 
of the biographical notices of the transmitters of the re- 
ports. “ In the Talmudic literature," says Ilorovilz, “ there 
is no idea of chronological method and the oldest extant work attempting 
such an arrangement was composed after 885 a.d., more than a century later 
than the earliest earliest .work on Isnad-critique.*’ “ From this and from tlie 
fact that the important Jewish works (of this period) had been composed in the 
Islamic dominions " continues Prof. Horovitz, it may be inferred that this 


7. Mahahhdiata Lilmslated by P. C. Ray, Book 1. Canto I ; Winternitz His^ 
tary of Indian literature, Vol. I, pp. 323-24, Vol. II, p. 34, N. 3 ; Keith's translation 
of Sdnkhdyana Arrmyaka, pp. 71-72 ; S. B. E. Vol. XV, pp. 224-227 ; P. Cordier's 
Catalogue Du Fondt Tibetan, Part III, pp. 163 ; 168-69, 201 — etc. 

For all these references 1 am indebted to Dr. P. Bagdii of Calcutta University. 

4G 
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historical interest of the Jews was due to the Islamic influence.” The want 
of these aitd other important materials for the criticism of the reUatulity of 
the transmitters makes the us(^ of the system of giving the names of authori- 
ties, by the Indians and the Jews, altogether valueless. 

Two- fold N(dure of Criticism 

TIm: criticism of the historical reports (especially the traditions) among 
the Muslims however, is of twO-fold nature : ( 1 ) that relating to the 
chain of the transmitters, (2) that relating to the text of the reports. The 
former is generally known as Usulur'-Kitcdyal and also as U suin' l-hladith i.e. 
the priiKiples relating to the narration of the reports. And the latter is com- 
monly called tlie Usulu’d-Dirdyal i.e. scientific or juristic principles. 

(1) The works on the Usulu'r-Riwdyat lay down the necessary quali- 
fications of the reliable and proper reporters, cla-ssify the 
chains of the transmitters into various groups according to 
iranamitier of re- the degree of their reliability, and deal with the methods 
of learning, narrating and writing down the reports (es- 
pecially traditions) and various connected matters which must be mastered 
by every qualifier’ p^Tter. 

The qualifithtions of the transmitter of a tradition have been described 
by al-^^ifi’f (767-820 a.d.) in his al-Risdta, one of the earliest works on the 
subject received by us, as follows : — 

“ He must be of firm faith, well-known for his truthfulness in what he 
reported, understanding its contents, knowing well how the change in ex- 
pressions affects the contents, rejiorting verbatim what he learnt from his 
own authority and not narrating in his own words, only the sense of what he 
liad learnt, possessing retentive memory if he reported from memory, and re- 
membering his book well, if he reported from it. He should be free from mak- 
ing a rejxirt on the authority of those whom he met, of what he did not learn 
fiom them. And his reports must be in agreement with what has been re- 
ported by those who are recognised to have good memory if they also have 
transmitted these reports." » 

All the writers on the subject, however, are unanimously of opinion that 
the transmitter of a report in order to be acceptable^ must be of firm faith, 
mature age, and proved integrity and possessing good memory. He must be 
well-versed in tire methods of learning, transmitting and pi'eserving the re- 
ports. He must be thoroughly cmiversant with the names, careers and the 
characters of thp earlier rqx>rters as well as with the various classes of the 
reports (traditions) and their defects and other special features. 

8. Ar-Risdia, Egypt, 1312 A.H.. p. 99. i 
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The classification of the traditions. 

The traditions liave been classified, according to the degree of their 
reliability, into three categories, (t) 3al.iih ic. the Genuine, (it) the Hasan 
i.e. the Fair and the Da'if i.e. the weak. 

(i) The t^ahU} or the Genuine. The genuine is the report which has 
been handed down by a continuous chain of the transmitters possessing the 
qualifications mentioned above. Some important writers are of opinion that 
it must also be proved that each transmitter actually met his own reporter. 

(«) The flasan or Fair is the report the istidd of which does not in- 
clude narrators who are susixxrted of falsehood, and the text of which is 
not rare, and is identically or equivalently reported by more than one set of 
the transmitters. Ibn Salalj. a distinguished writer on the subject, has further 
explained it. He says that ‘Fair’ is the report among the transmitters of 
which, there are men of unknown character, whose veracity and reliability 
have not been proved, but arc not known to have been careless and committing 
mistakes or forgery in their reixrrts. 

(Hi) The Da'if or weak is the reix>rt which does not satisfy the condi- 
tions of either of the two classes of the reports mentioned above. They are. 
again classified into various categories 

(a) The Mursal or the loose is the report about the i-rophet of Islam 
by one who did not enjoy his company but met any one of his companions, 
without his authority. 

(b) The Munqata' or the severed are the reports in the chain of tlie 
transmitters of which any link at any stage is wanting. 

(c) The MuUlal or the straitened is tlie report from the Isndd of which 
two or more links arc missing. 

(d) The Mudallas or the' disguised is the report in the Isndd of which 
*any narrator reports on the authority of one whom he met, what he never 

learnt from him, or on the authority of any of his contemporaries whom 
he never met, so equivocally as may create the impression that he had actually 
met and received the report from him, or mentiems a name or title of his 
authority, which is generally not known so that he may not be identified. 
This class of the reports is always rejected and the reporter is severely con- 
demned. ■ • 

(«) The Shddh or the rare is the report made by one single reliable 
transmitter at any stage, at variance with that of other transmitters pos- 
sessing bd;ter memoiy. 

These and’ various other classes of reports (traditions) have been des- 
cribed. and explained and their degree of reliability has been thoroug^y 
discussed in all tlie woiks on the princi]:des of narration. 
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2. 'V$iilffd-Dirayot or the scientific or juristic principles relate to the 
Main or the text of the reports irre^}ective of their trans> 
Tlie scientific mittors. These principles are generally discussed in a 
pnnopies particular part of the works on jurisprudence. For it 

is mainly the duty of those who utilise the reixMls to go carefully into the 
text and accept or reject it on account of its probability or imprtdiability. 
But the works dealing with the ’UsHlu’l-fladith also contain a good deal of 
materials relating to it. A well-known book Fatljiul-MughUh, for example 
contains the following principles : — 

(o) Every report against reason, or accepted principles (of faith) or 
against what is generally experienced, or against well-founded and recognised 
historical facts should be rejected. 

(f>) All reports that do not sjrit the position or office of the persons 
about whom they are reportrrf should be taken as unreliable. 

(c) Tlie events whicli should Irave bear noticed by a large crowd of 
persons and reported by them, if transmitted by a single individual, should 
not be accepted. 

The works on Jurisprudence lay down the following principles : — 

(a) The degree of the reliability of a report must be in keeping with 
the importance of its subject-matters. 

(b) If a report deals with a technical matter and its transmitter does 
not possess technical knowledge or judicious mind the report may be accepted 
with certain reserve. 

A sufficiently large number of cases of the rejection of historical reports 
by the Muslim devines on account of one or the ot’rer prirwiples mentioned 
above, may be cited, to prove the application of the above principle long 
before Ibn Khaldfin. As a matter of fact he himself follows these very prin- 
ciples when he rejects the common explanation of the sudden fall of the Bar-^ 
mecides, and the various reports of the extremely large number of the soldiers 
fighting in the wars waged by the Assyrians and others. 

Ev^ in the modem times the criticism accepted by all the Orientalists 
against the story forged by ‘Abdu'l-Latif, Ibnu’l-Qiftf and Barhebraeus about 
the burning of the library of Alexandria at the Command of the 2nd Caliph 
‘Umar, is based ore the principles laid down by thf. Muslim .divines centu- 
ries before Ibn Khaldfin. 


9. Lucknow Edition, p. 114. 
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